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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 


SiKCB  the  publication  of  the  last  (third)  edition  many 
important  advances  have  been  made  in  surgical  technique.  These 
have  been  incorporated  and  fully  described  in  the  present  edition. 
Much  new  matter  and  many  new  illustrations  have  been  added. 
The  minor  operations  have  also  been  carefully  considered  and 
accurately  described  in  this  edition. 

In  the  selection  of  individual  operations  the  author  has 

been  guided  by  his  own  extensive  experience  in  choosing  those 

wliich  have  appeared  to  him  to  best  accomplish  the  objects  in 

view. 

Jouy  J.  McGrath. 
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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  third  edition  particular  care  has 
been  given  to  the  section  on  abdominal  surgery.  This  section  has 
been  entirely  rewritten  and  much  valuable  new  matter  added. 
Many  of  the  abdominal  operations  range  in  the  class  of  emergency 
operations,  for  example,  for  acute  appendicitis,  for  strangulated 
hernia,  anastomosis  of  bowel,  etc.  These  operations  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  be  undertaken  without  delay  and  special  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  accurate  description  of  the  technique  of 

these  procedures. 

John  J.  McGrath. 
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Gekkral  Considerations  1-39 

Ansestbesia:  General  anaesthesia,  1;  incomplete  general  anaesthesia  4;  ad- 
ministration of  anaesthetics,  5;  intratracheal  anaesthesia,  9;  local  anaes- 
thesia, 11:  infiltration  method.  13;  Schleich  infiltration  method,  13;  regional 
anaesthesia,  14;  spinal  anaesthesia  (analgesia)  by  stovain  or  tropacocain.  15. 
— Division  of  Tissues:  Division  of  soft  parts,  15:  division  of  bone,  16.— 
Hemorrhage:  Means  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  17;  natural  arrest  of  hemor- 
rhage, 17;  artificial  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  17;  treatment  of  severe  hemor- 
rhage. 24.— Suture  of  the  Tisues:  Suture  of  the  skin.  33;  intracuticular 
suture.  33;  suture  of  muscle,  34;  suture  of  tendons,  35;  suture  of  nerves, 
35;  suture  bone  and  cartilage,  35;  suture  of  serous  surfaces,  bowel,  etc..  37. 


PART  II. 
Head  and  Face 40-201 

Head:  Surgical  anatomy  of  the  head,  40;  of  the  scalp.  40;  of  the  skull,  41;  of 
the  dura  mater,  53;  brain,  56;  of  the  pia  mater.  65;  cranio-cerebral  topog- 
raphy. 65. — Operations  upon  the  Head:  Trephining,  70;  for  depressed  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  72;  for  intracranial  hemorrhage.  74;  decompression,  79; 
temporal  decompression  (Gushing),  80;  cerebellar  decompression,  S2;  crani- 
otomy, osteotegumentary  fiap  method.  82;  in  parietal  region  to  expose  motor 
area,  etc.,  84;  to  expose  cerebellum  and  other  parts  in  posterior  fossa 
(Gushing),  92;  exposure  of  one-half  of  cerebellum  (Krause).  94;  for  abscess 
of  brain.  96;  puncture  of  brain  and  ventricles  for  diagnostic  purposes,  97; 
for  tapping  lateral  ventricles,  98;  permanent  drainage  of  lateral  ventricles 
(Krause),  98;  craniectomy  (linear  craniotomy),  100;  trephining  of  frontal 
sinus.  101.— Middle  Fossa  of  the  Skull:  Extirpation  of  Gasserian  ganglion 
(Hartley-Krause),  106;  Gushing,  109;  Rose- Andrews,  111.— Mastoid  Region 
and  Ear:  Surgical  anatomy  of  mastoid  region,  113;  anatomy  of  the  ear,  116. 
— Operations  upon  the  Mastoid,  etc.:  Paracentesis  of  drum  membrane,  122; 
Wilde's  incision.  122;  to  open  and  drain  antrum,  122;  for  thrombosis  sigmoid 
sinus.  126;  for  cerebellar  abscess,  127;  for  extradural  abscess  in  middle  fossa, 
128;  for  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess,  128.— Face:  Surgical  anatomy  of  face, 
129;  of  skeleton  of  face,  130;  of  mouth.  132;  side  of  face.  136;  pterygo-maxillary 
region,  137. — Operations  upon  the  Face:  Resection  of  uppi>r  jaw.  143;  total 
resection  of  both  superior  maxillae,  148;  to  drain  antrum  of  Highmore.  148; 
resection  of  half  of  lower  Jaw,  149;  resection  of  half  of  body  of  lower  jaw, 
152;  resection  of  entire  body  of  lower  jaw,  153;  resection  of  part  of  body  of 
lower  Jaw  (in  continuity),  154;  resection  of  part  of  body  of  lower  jaw  (not 
In  continuity),  156;  resection  of  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  156;  division 
of  second  and  third  branches  of  trifacial  nerve  (Krdnlein-LUcko),  157; 
operation  upon  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve.  1')$;  injection 
of  the  trunks  and  peripheral  branches  of  the  trifacial  norve,  159.— Gongenital 
Deformities   of    Face:^^   Development    of    face,    161;    formation    of    palate, 
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169;  teeth,  170;  tongue.  170;  deformities  of  face  171;  deformities  in  which 
frontal  plate  is  concerned,  172;  lateral  clefts  of  the  upper  lip,  and  alveolar 
process  and  cleft  palate,  172;  median  clefts  and  notches  of  the  upper  lip, 
177;  lateral  nasal  cleft.  178;  oblique  facial  clefts,  178;  deformities  in  which 
the  first  visceral  arch  is  concerned,  179;  transverse  facial  clefts,  179;  median 
clefts  of  lower  lip,  lower  Jaw,  and  tongue.  179. — Operations  for  Harelip, 
Cleft  Palate,  etc.:  Operations  for  harelip,  179;  operations  for  incomplete 
harelip,  181;  operations  for  complete  harelip,  184;  operations  for  single,  com- 
plete harelip  with  cleft  of  alveolar  process  and  advancement  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bone.  185;  operation  for  double  harelip  without  a  prominent  ad- 
vanced intermaxillary  bone.  186;  operation  for  double  harelip  with  promi- 
nent advanced  intermaxillary  bone,  187;  operation  for  cleft  palate,  189. — 
Operations  upon  the  Lips:  Excision  of  whole  lower  lip,  196;  restoration  of 
lower  lip,  196;  Dleffenbach-Jaesche,  197;  Bruns,  198;  Langenbeck,  199; 
Bstlaender,  200;  restoration  of  upper  lip.  201;  Estlaender,  201;  Dieffen- 
bach's  Wellenschnitt,  201;  Bruns,  201. 


PAT?T  TIT. 
Neck  and  Tongue  202-270 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  Neck:  Deep  cervical  facia,  202;  back  of  the  neck,  205; 
side  of  the  neck,  205;  anterior  triangle.  208;  posterior  triangle.  208;  sterno- 
mastoid  region,  208;  inferior  carotid  triangle,  209;  superior  carotid  triangle. 
210;  submaxillary  triangle.  211;  lingual  triangle,  212;  occipital  triangle,  212: 
subclavian  triangle,  213;  front  of  the  neck.  214;  hyoid  bone,  214;  supra- 
hyoid region,  216;  infrahyoid  region.  216;  laryngeal  region,  218;  thyroid 
gland,  219;  parathyroid  bodies,  220;  suprasternal  region,  220;  blood-vessels 
of  the  neck,  221;  common  carotid  artery,  221;  internal  carotid  artery,  223; 
external  carotid  artery,  224;  internal  Jugular  vein,  225;  subclavian  artery, 
226;  inferior  thyroid  artery,  227;  superior  thyroid  artery,  227;  vertebral 
artery,  228;  cervical  sympathetic  ner\'es,  228;  cervical  lymph-nodes,  229.— 
Operations  upon  the  Neck:  Ligation  of  blood-vessels.  230;  common  carotid 
artery,  230;  external  carotid,  232;  internal  carotid,  232;  subclavian  artery, 
233;  lingual  artery,  234;  superior  thyroid  artery.  234;  inferior  thyroid  artery. 
235:  faclo-hypoglossal  ner\-e  anastomosis.  236;  resection  of  cervical  sym- 
pathetic (Jonnesco),  237;  cervical  adenectomy,  240. — Operations  upon  the 
Trachea  and  Larynx:  Tracheotomy,  244;  tampon  of  trachea.  244;  high 
tracheotomy.  245;  low  tracheotomy,  247;  median  tracheotomy.  247;  transverse 
laryngotomy,  248;  thyrotomy.  248;  laryngectomy,  250;  extirpation  of  half 
of  the  larynx.  254.— Operations  upon  the  Thyroid  Gland:  Partial  extirpa- 
tion. 255;  enucleation,  258;  ligation  of  thyroid  arteries,  260;  external 
Gpsophagotomy,  260.— Operations  upon  the  Tongue:  Amputation  of  tongue 
(Kocher),  262;  extirpation  of  tongue  with  ligation  of  both  lingual  arteries, 
265;  extirpation  of  portion  of  tongue,  266;  amputation  of  tongue  (Regnoli- 
Billroth),  266;  extirpation  of  tongue  through  floor  of  mouth  with  division  of 
lower  Jaw,  267;  S^dillot,  267;  Langenbeck.  268;  Billroth.  269. 


PAI^T  IV. 
TnoKA.\    271-320 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  Thoracic  Wall:  Skeleton  of  thorax.  271;  muscles  of 
chest  wall,  274;  fasciae  of  chest,  274;  internal  mammary  artery.  275;  dia- 
phragm, 276.— Regions  of  Chest:  Sternal  region.  277;  upper  anterior  pec- 
toral region.  277;  clavicular  region.  278;  Infraclavicular  region.  279;  mam- 
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inary  region  (breast),  280;  lower  anterior  pectoral  region.  282;  lateral  pec- 
toral region,  282.— Mediastinum  and  Contents:  Pericardium,  283;  heart, 
284;  thymus,  287;  arch  of  aorta,  287;  pneumogastric  nerves,  288;  phrenic 
neryes.  289;  trachea,  288;  cesophagus,  288;  thoracic  aorta,  292;  vena  azygos. 
292;  vena  hemiazygos,  293;  thoracic  duct,  293;  innominate  artery,  293;  left 
common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  293. — Pleura:  Limits  of  pleura 
indicated  by  lines  upon  chest  wall,  294;  anterior  edge  of  pleura,  294;  lower 
edge  of  pleura,  296;  dome  of  pleura,  298.— Lungs:  Root  of  lung,  299;  lung, 
300. — Operations  upon  the  Breast:  Incisions  for  abscess  of  breast,  801; 
extirpation  of  tumors  (fibroids)  from  mammary  gland,  302;  amputation  of 
breast  (Halsted- Meyer),  302;  skin  grafting  (Thiersch),  306;  ligation  of  in- 
tercostal artery,  '307;  ligation  of  internal  mammary  artery.  307.— Opera- 
tions upon  the  Heart:  Paracentesis  pericardii,  307;  pericardiotomy,  308-; 
pericardlorrhaphy,  309;  cardiorrhaphy,  309. — Operations  upon  the  Pleura: 
Thoracentesis,  315;  thoracotomy,  316;  thoracotomy  (Lloyd),  317;  thoracec- 
tomy  (Estlaender),  318;  pleurectomy  (Fowler),  319. 


PART  Y. 
Abdomen  and  Back 321-544 

Abdomen:  Diaphragm,  321;  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  322;  antero-Iateral 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  323;  superficial  vessels  of  abdominal  wall,  324;  mus- 
cles of  the  antero-Iateral  wall,  324;  fascia  transversalis,  328;  parietal  peri- 
toneum, 328;  deep  vessels  of  abdominal  wall,  329;  regions  of  the  abdomen, 
330.— The  Back:  Muscles  of  the  back,  333;  erector  spins  muscle,  334;  quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle,  335;  lumbar  fascia,  335;  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles, 
336;  spinal  column,  etc.,  336.— Operations  upon  the  Abdomen:  Laparotomy, 
339.— Operations  for  Umbilical  and  Ventral  Hernia,  etc.:  Umbilical  hernia. 
347;  ventral  hernia,  352.— The  Stomach:  Surgical  anatomy  of  the  stomach. 
356. — Operations  upon  the  Stomach:  Plication  of  the  gastrohepatlc  liga- 
ments (Beyea),  360;  gastropli cation,  362;  infolding  of  wall  of  stomach  for 
ulcer,  364;  gastrotomy,  364;  pyloroplasty.  370;  Heinecke-Mikulicz,  370; 
Finney,  372;  gastrostomy,  375;  Ssabanajew  and  Franck,  376;  Witzel,  376; 
Kader,  379;  gastrorrhaphy,  380;  gastroplasty,  381;  gastro-gastrostomy,  382; 
gastrectomy,  384;  partial  atypical  gastrectomy,  384;  partial  cylindrical 
gastrectomy.  385;  pylorectomy,  385;  Billroth,  386.  390;  Kocher,  390;  Hart- 
mann  gastrectomy,  393;  Mayo,  398;  complete  gastrectomy,  400.— The  Small 
Intestine:  Surgical  antomy  of  the  small  intestine,  406.— Operations  upon 
the  Small  Intestine:  Enterotomy,  411;  enterostomy,  412;  jejunostomy 
<Maydl).  414;  Witzel,  416;  enterorrhaphy,  416;  enterectomy,  421;  end-to-end 
anastomosis.  423;  suture  (McGrath),  384;  Mounsell.  427;  Connell,  429; 
Murphy  button,  431;  side-to-slde,  lateral  anastomosis.  433;  suture,  433;  with 
clamps,  436;  with  Murphy  button.  436;  with  McGraw  rubber  suture,  437: 
gastro-enterostomy,  437;  gastro-duodenostomy,  438;  gastro-jejunostomy,  438: 
anterior  (Woelfier),  440;  suture  method.  440;  clamp  method,  443;  Jaboulay 
and  Braun  modification,  444;  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  (von  Hacker), 
446:  without  a  loop,  446;  clamp  method,  450;  with  Murphy  button,  465;  with 
McGraw  rubber  suture,  456;  Roux,  458.— Large  Intestine  and  Vermiform 
Appendix:  Surgical  anatomy  of  the  large  intestine,  etc.,  460;  cspcum,  4(>0; 
vermiform  appendix,  460;  ascending  colon,  462;  transverse  colon,  463; 
descending  colon.  463;  sigmoid  flexure,  463;  blood-supply  of  large  intestine, 
464.— Operations  upon  Large  Intestine:  Colostomy,  464;  left  Iliac  colostomy, 
465;  right  iliac  colostomy,  470;  lateral  colostomy  without  a  spur,  470;  res*'*- 
tion  of  caecum.  473;  end-to-end  anastomosis,  474;  lateral  anastomosis.  474; 
eod-to-side,  lateral  implantation,  475;  ilio-colostomy,  475;  resection  of 
sigmoid   flexure,  476.— Operations  upon   Vermiform  Appendix:     Appendlcoc- 
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tomy.  477;  McBumey  incision,  477;  Mid-rectus  incision,  478;  ligature  wlthoat 
inversion.  480;  inversion  of  stump  with  purse-string  (Dawbarn).  481;  in- 
version (Edebohls).  482;  for  appendicular  abscess,  482;  for  appendicitis  ac- 
companied by  general  peritoneal  infection,  486;  appendicostomy,  487.— Liver 
and  Gall-bladder:  Surgical  anatomy  of  the  liver,  488;  surgical  anatomy  of 
the  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts,  490.— Operations  upon  Liver:  Hepatotomy, 
493;  for  abscess,  493;  for  hydatid  cyst,  496;  hepatectomy,  496;  injuries  to 
liver,  499;  omentopexy  (Talma),  499.— Operations  upon  Gall-bladder:  As- 
piration of  gall-bladder,  501;  cholecystotomy,  501;  cholecystostomy,  603; 
cholecystectomy,  506;  cholecyst-enterostomy,  612;  cholecysto-duodenostomy, 
612;  suture  method,  612;  clamp  method,  614;  with  Murphy  button;  chole- 
cysto-jejunostomy  suture  method,  516;  cholecysto-colostomy,  517.— Opera- 
•  tions  upon  Oall-ducts:  Cystlcotomy,  617;  hepaticotomy,  518;  choledochot- 
omy,  518;  supraduodenal'  choledochotomy,  620;  retro- duodenal  choledochot- 
omy,  522;  removal  of  calculi  from  the  common  duct  through  duodenum,  523. 
— Pancreas:  Surgical  anatomy  of  pancreas,  526. — Operations  upon  Pancreas: 
Fat  necrosis,  528;  for  injuries,  529;  for  cysts.  530;  for  acute  pancreatitis,  632; 
for  tumors,  533.— Spleen:  Surgical  anatomy  of  spleen,  533.— Operations  upon 
Spleen:  Splenotomy,  634;  splenorrhaphy,  535;  splenopexy,  535;  splenectomy, 
536.— Operations  upon  Spinal  Column:  Laminectomy.  537:  lumbar  puncture. 
641. 
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The  Rectum   545-589 

Surgical  anatomy  of  the  rectum,  545;  sacrum,  546;  coccyx,  646;  rectum,  546.— 
Operations  upon  the  Anus  and  Rectum:  Dilatation  of  the  sphincter.  553; 
fistula  in  ano,  663;  for  cdmplete  fistula,  554;  for  incomplete  fistula.  555 
hemorrhoids,  566;  ligation  and  excision,  657;  clamp  and  cautery,  559;  pro- 
lapsus recti,  659;  sigmoidopexy,  560;  resection  and  amputation  of  rectum, 
562;  perineal  method  in  continuity  (Dieffenbach).  564;  amputation  of  rec- 
tum (Lisfranc),  567;  with  preservation  of  external  sohinctcr,  569;  vaginal 
method,  573;  sacral  route  (Kraskc),  573;  resection  of  rectum  in  continuity — 
sacral  **vor  operation,"  574;  resection  of  diseased  portion  of  rectum,  576; 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


AN/CSTHESIA. 

Gkneral  Anaesthesia. — Of  the  general  anaesthetics  ether  and 
chloroform  are  the  most  commonly  employed.  Nitrous  oxide  and 
ethyl  chloride  are  only  used  for  short  operations  or  preliminary  to 
the  administration  of  ether  in  order  to  avoid  the  excitement  and 
struggling  of  the  first  stage.  Of  the  two  anaesthetics,  ether  and  chloro- 
form, the  former  is  employed  more  commonly  than  the  latter  in  the 
United  States. 

Ether  is  unquestionably  a  safer  anaesthetic  than  chloroform, 
and  is  to  be  employed  in  all  cases  except  where,  for  some  special 
reason,  its  use  is  counterindicated.  Ether  stimulates  the  heart  and 
increases  the  arterial  tension.  It  counteracts  the  tendency  to  shock. 
It  has  a  marked  congestive  influence  upon  the  kidneys  and  acts  as 
an  irritant  to  the  respiratory  tract.  Ether  is  therefore  counterin- 
dicated in  cases  of  marked  atheroma,  and  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aorta.  In  renal  disease  it  is  to  be  used  sparingly 
and  cautiously  if  at  all.  Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  occur 
more  frequently  after  ether  than  after  chloroform,  but  some  of  these 
cases  are  due  to  exposure,  dirty  inhalers,  and  are  avoidable. 

CiiLOROFOR3i  is  a  very  dangerous  drug  and  requires  much  ex- 
j)erience  and  care  in  its  administration.  Statistics  show  ten  fatalities 
with  chloroform  to  one  with  ether.  Chlorofonn  is  less  dangerous 
wlien  used  in  hot  climates  and  high  altitudes  than  in  cool  climates 
and  lower  altitudes.  The  first  stage  of  chloroform  narcosis  is  shorter 
than  is  that  of  ether  and  is  not  accompanied  by  as  much  excitement 
and  struggling.  Chloroform  does  not  irritate  the  kidneys  to  the  same 
degree  that  ether  does.  Chloroform  has  a  peculiar  depressing  in- 
fluence upon  the  heart  action  and  lowers  the  blood-pressure.  If  the 
heart  muscle  is  diseased,  as  in  cases  of  myocarditis,  fatty  heart,  and 
in  conditions  accompanied  by  chronic  anemia,  chloroform  may  cause 
sudden  death.  Ether  is  unquestionably  the  preferable  anesthetic,  and 
is  to  be  used  as  the  routine  anaesthetic  in  practically  all  cases,  reserv- 
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ing  chloroform  for  the  exceptional  cases  and  for  use  in  small  quan- 
tities during  the  course  of  ether  anaesthesia  to  overcome  occasional 
resistance,  muscular  spasm,  etc.  Chloroform  anaesthesia  may  be  em- 
ployed if  the  urine  shows  defective  kidneys,  although  in  advanced 
kidnev  disease  chloroform  is  counterindicated  on  account  of  its  de- 
structive  effect  upon  the  secreting  cells  of  the  kidneys.  Chloroform 
may  be  used  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  cerebral  apoplexy  or 
pulmonary-  disease  and  in  cases  of  empyema.  Alcoholics  and  athletic 
persons  take  chlorofonn  much  more  easily  than  ether.  In  these  peo- 
ple, when  ether  anaesthesia  is  employed,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
occasionally  add  small  quantities  of  chloroform  during  the  course 
of  the  anaesthetization.  Chloroform  is  well  borne  during  labor,  but 
should  not  be  used  in  cases  of  threatened  eclampsia  on  account 
of  its  destructive  effect  upon  the  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
Chloroform  is  not  to  be  used  in  diabetics.  In  operations  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  chloroform  is  preferred  by  some  operators,  as 
the  hemorrhage  is  said  to  be  less  than  when  ether  is  employed.  In 
operations  about  the  mouth  and  upon  the  respiratory  passages  where 
the  mask  can  only  be  applied  at  intervals  and  for  administration 
through  a  tracheotomy  tube  chloroform  is  the  preferable  anaesthetic. 
Chloroform  is  not  a  safe  anaesthetic  in  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations. 

Mixtures  of  chloroform  and  ether  or  of  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
ether  have  been  employed  extensively  by  some  surgeons,  especially 
in  England,  but  they  have  never  come  into  very  general  use  in 
America.  In  the  chlorofonn  and  ether  mixture  the  proportions  are 
2  of  chloroform  and  3  of  ether.  The  proportions  of  the  "A.  C.  E." 
mixture  are  1  of  alcohol,  2  of  chloroform,  and  3  of  ether.  The 
mixture  should  be  made  immediately  before  using  and  should  be 
considered  as  chloroform.  A  very  satisfactor}'  method  of  combining 
ether  and  chloroform  is  to  administer  ether  by  the  drop  method 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform.  This 
plan  gives  a  very  satisf actor}-  anaesthesia  in  young  children  and  in 
the  aged.  The  admixture  of  ether  and  chlorofonn  vapors  may  be 
obtained  in  any  desired  proportion  with  the  Gwathmey  apparatus. 

AcETOX-EMiA. — Ether  and  chloroform  may  both  produce  acetonie- 
niia.  Following  the  administration  of  ether,  this  condition  is  less 
serious  than  after  chloroform  because  ether  causes  less  damage  to 
the  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
prompt  elimination  of  the  poison.  After  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, especially  if  prolonged,  and  also  in  rare  cases,  after  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  ether,  there  may  occur  a  form  of  poisoning  charac- 
terized by  acetonjemia  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
hearty  and  muscular  structures.     The  changes  in  the  liver  resemble 
acute  yellow  atrophy.     S>Tnptoms  usually  appear  \^ithin  forty-eight 
liours  after  the  anaesthetic  has  been  administered.     They  may  appear 
within  fifteen  hours  or  they  may  be  delayed  for  five  or  six  days. 
The   symptoms  are  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  jaundice,  persistent 
vomiting — the  vomited  matter  finally  resembles  the  dregs  of  beef-tea — 
restlessness,  delirium,  stupor,  the  patient  gradually  passing  into  a  con- 
dition of  coma;   respiration   embarrassed,  maybe   Cheyne-Stokes  in 
character ;  skin  cyanotic.    The  breath  has  a  pronounced  odor  of  acetone 
and  the  urine  contains  albumin,  casts,  and  acetone,  and  diacetic  and 
betaoxvbutvric  acids.      The  termination  is  usuallv  fatal.     This  con- 
dition  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  young;  the  debilitated,  starved, 
anaemic:  those  sufTering  from  suppurative  conditions;  those  with  dis- 
eased liver,  kidneys,  diabetics.     It  may  occur  in  those  who  were  ap- 
parently healthy  before  the  administration  of  the  chloroform.     That 
this  contlition  mav  occur  as  the  result  of  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form  is  another  reason  why  this  drug  should  be  avoided,  especially 
for  prolonged  operations. 

XiTRors  Oxide,  Laughing  Gas. — When  pure,  this  agent  is  en- 
tirely free  from  irritant  properties.  It  is  supplied  for  anaesthetic 
a<l ministration  in  liquid  form  in  iron  cylinders. 

Nitrous  oxide  may  be  employed  as  the  anaesthetic  with  much 
satisfaction  for  short  surgical  operations,  and  also  to  induce  the  first 
stage  of  anaesthesia  preliminary  to  the  use  of  ether.  In  this  way  the 
struggling  and  muscular  spasm,  etc.,  of  the  primary  stage  of  ether 
anaesthesia  are  avoided.  If  nitrous  oxide  is  employed  as  the  anaesthetic 
for  brief  surgical  operations  or  preliminary  to  ether  administration 
it  may  l>e  used  pure,  lender  these  circumstances  a  very  brief  j)eriod, 
from  one-half  to  two  minutes,  is  required  to  induce  anaesthesia. 

For  surgical  procedures  of  longer  duration  the  administration 
of  the  nitrous  oxide  must  be  interrupted  with  occasional  inspirations 
of  air  or  else  the  gas  must  be  diluted.  It  may  be  administered  pure, 
allowing  occasional  inspirations  of  air, — every  second  or  third  in- 
spiration,— or  else  the  slide  in  the  tube  attached  to  the  mouth-piece 
may  be  kept  partially  open  all  the  time,  thus  permitting  continuous 
entrance  of  the  atmospheric  air  and  admixture  with  the  nitrous  oxide. 
In  this  manner  anaesthesia  with  nitrous  oxide  mav  be  continued  for 
from   five  to  ten  minutes.     During  the  nitrous-oxide  anaesthesia  the 
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respiration  should  be  regular  and  snoring  and  accompanied  with  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  duskiness.  Nitrous  oxide  is  to  be  avoided  in 
pregnancy.  If  used  it  should  not  be  pushed,  as  it  is  desil-able  to 
avoid  marked  clonic  spasms  which  occur  during  the  course  of  nitrous 
oxide  administration.  Nitrous  oxide  is  counterindicated  in  mvocar- 
ditis,  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle,  fatty  heart,  and  in  thick-necked, 
asthmatic  persons,  and  in  empyema. 

The  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  is  the  safest  of  all 
anaesthetics,  and  may  be  used  for  prolonged  surgical  operations  in 
many  cases  where  both  ether  and  chlorofonn  would  be  dangerous. 
The  condition  of  anaesthesia  will  be  made  much  more  even  and  sat- 
isfactor}'  for  operative  purposes  and  without  adding  materially  to 
the  danger  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form to  the  mixture  of  gases.  This  is  accomplished  by  forcing  the 
gases  through  a  bottle  containing  the  ether  or  chloroform.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  mixture  requires  special  apparatus  and  special 
skill  and  exi>erience  upon  the  part  of  the  anaesthetist. 

Ethyl  Chloride,  a  colorless,  very  volatile  liquid,  peculiar  pen- 
etrating odor,  very  combustible.  It  is  supplied  in  tubes  or  in  cap- 
sules containing  3  to  5  c.c.  The  smaller  dose  is  sufficient  for  inducing 
anaesthesia  in  children,  the  larger  for  adults.  Anaesthesia  is  obtained 
in  about  ninetv  seconds  and  lasts  about  one  minute  and  a  half. 
Ethyl  chloride  is  usually  administered  in  a  closed  inhaler,  but 
anaesthesia  may  also  be  obtained  by  throwing  a  continuous  spray  of 
ethyl  chloride  upon  a  Schimmelbusch  mask.  Rather  wasteful  of  the 
drug,  but  quite  satisfactory  method  of  inducing  anaesthesia.  Ethyl 
chloride  is  a  very  satisfactory  and  safe  anaesthetic  for  children  and 
for  short  operations.  It  is  used  instead  of  nitrous  oxide  preliminary 
to  ether  in  children  for  inducing  the  first  stage  of  anaesthesia.  The 
breathing  is  regular,  deep,  becoming  stertorous;  there  is  loss  of  con- 
junctiva reflex;  the  pupils  become  dilated;  the  face  is  not  livid,  and 
there  is  no  muscular  spasm. 

Incomplete  General  Anaesthesia. — This  plan  consists  in  admin- 
istering a  liberal  dose  of  morphin  hypodermically,  one-half  hour 
before  commencing  the  operation,  and  then  giving  the  chloroform  up 
to  the  point  of  deadening  the  sensation  without  nullifying  the  re- 
flexes. In  this  way  the  pain  is  made  endurable  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  reflexes  being  still  active,  the  patient  is  able  to  cough,  clear 
the  throat,  and  expectorate.  This  plan  of  anaesthesia  may  be  prac- 
ticed with  satisfaction  in  operations  about  the  upper  and  lower  jaw. 
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nasal  passages,  larynx,  etc.,  where  there  is  danger  of  blood  entering 
the  respiratory  canal  and  asphyxiating  the  patient  if  not  coughed  out. 
The  Administration  of  Anaesthetics  has  become  much  more  com- 
plicated in  recent  years,  owing  to  improved,  but  complicated,  ap- 
paratus, and  to  the  practice  of  combining  different  anaesthetics  with 
each  other  and  with  air  and  oxygen.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
routine  administration  of  anaesthetics  be  entrusted  to  an  experienced 
anaesthetist  wherever  this  is  possible,  and  this  becomes  particularly 
necessan'  in  unusual  and  dangerous  cases. 

The  choice  of  the  anaesthetic  will  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  operation,  condition,  and  age  of  the  patient. 

Ether. — This  anaesthetic  may  be  given  by  the  open  or  closed 
method,  or  by  the  vapor  method. 

Opfn  Method. — A  very  common  plan  is  to  administer  the  ether 
drop  by  drop  upon  a  Schimme^busch  mask,  which  is  covered  with 
several  layers  of  gauze.  This  is  commonly  called  the  "drop  method,'' 
is  a  very  safe  and  simple  way  of  administering  ether,  and  is  a  fa- 
vorite method  with  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  more  com- 
plicated inhalers.  This  method  is  very  satisfactory  for  children.  A 
few  drops  of  chloroform  may  be  poured  upon  the  mask  occasionally 
during  the  course  of  the  anaesthesia  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
anaesthesia  if  conditions  warrant  the  addition  of  this  drug.  The 
A  His  inhaler,  or  the  old-fashioned  folded-towel  cone,  mav  be  used  to 
administer  ether  by  the  open  method.  The  end  of  the  Allis  inhaler, 
or  folded-towel  cone,  may  be  stuffed  so  tight  with  cotton  or  gauze 
as  to  give  the  patient  a  very  large  percentage  of  ether. 

Closed  Method. — Also  called  the  rebreathing  method.  This  con- 
sists of  breathing  and  rebreathing  the  same  air  charged  with  ether 
va{K)r  in  and  out  of  a  bag.  A  Bennett  inhaler,  or  some  one  of  its 
mcKlifications,  is  employed.  A  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
iimch  less  ether  is  used  and  the  patient  is  therefore  much  less  satu- 
rated with  the  drug.  It  requires  less  ether  to  induce  anaesthesia  and 
much  less  to  keep  the  patient  under  during  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tion. This  plan  requires  familiarity  with  the  apparatus  upon  the 
part  of  the  administrator. 

Vapor  Method. — ^After  anaesthesia  has  been  induced  one  may 
continue  to  administer  the  ether  through  a  Junker  bottle  or,  better, 
through  the  apparatus  of  Gwathmey,  which  permits  of  the  admixture 
of  chloroform  to  the  ether  in  any  proportion  as  may  be  indicated 
during  the  course  of  the  operation. 
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The  Gwathmey  apparatus  consists  of  three  hotUes.  One  bottle 
contains  ether,  anotlier  chloroform,  and  the  third  water.  Air  is 
forced  through  tlie  fluids  in  the  bottles  by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb 
that  may  he  worked  eitlier  by  hand  or  by  foot  pressure.  Tlie  ap- 
paratus is  provided  with  a  cock  which  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  direct 
ali  the  air  tlirough  the  bottle  containing  ether,  or  through  the  bottle 
containing  chloroform,  or  through  both  bottles  at  the  same  time  in 
any  desired  proiwrtioo.  Thus,  if  the  stop-cock  indicates  air  the  pa- 
tient is  getting  no  ansstlietic  whatever,  nothing  but  unaltered  atmos- 


pheric air;  if  the  cock  indicates  ether  he  is  getting  all  the  ether 
vapor  that  the  current  of  air  passing  through  the  ether  bottle  can 
take  up;  if  the  indicator  points  to  chloroform  he  is  getting  chloro- 
form ;  if  the  indicator  is  placed  half-way  between  ether  and  chloro- 
form he  is  getting  equal  parts  of  both  drugs.  The  proportions  may 
be  changed  as  desired  by  moving  the  indicator.  With  this  api)aratus 
a  safe  and  very  satisfactory  state  of  anasthesia  may  I)e  niaiiitaiued. 
Tho  niH^k  which  is  used  is  shaped  like  the  Schimnielbusch,  but  the 
rim  is  hollow  and  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  little  holes.  The 
vaporiited  ether  or  chlorofonn,  or  mixture  of  both,  is  forced  through 
the  little  ]>crf orations  in  the  rim  of  the  mask.  In  operations  upon 
the  mouth,  etc..  the  vapor  may  he  discharged  in  the  back  of  the  mouth 
by  using  the  bent  tube  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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It  is  desirable  that  the  vapor  be  wanned,  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  interposing  a  heater  between  the  bottles  containing  the  ether, 
chloroform,  and  the  mask.  This  heater  contains  thennolite  ealts. 
It  is  placed  in  very  hot  water  and  thus  heated.  It  will  remain  hot 
for  one  or  two  hours.  The  ether  and  chloroform  vapor  passes  through 
the  heater  before  reaching  the  mask  and  ia  thus  warm  when  the  patient 


breathes  it.    With  this  apparatus  auiestliesia  is  maintained  with  from 
two  to  four  ounces  of  ether  jier  hour. 

The  vapor  method  ia  valuable  in  operations  about  the  head,  neck, 
and  mouth,  aince  the  vaporized  etiier  can  be  administered  through 
nasal  tubes  such  as  those  of  Lumbard  (see  Fip;.  2)  with  the  an- 
lesthetiat  removed  some  distance  from  the  aite  of  the  operation,  or 
the  Lumbard  tubes  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Owatbmey 
apparatus.  The  ana-sthetic  may  be  administered  through  a  bent  metal 
tube  place<l  in  the  mouth  or  a  mouth-gag  which  ia  provided  with  per- 
forated tubes  along  the  blades  may  be  used  in  these  cnaes,  and  has 
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the  additional  advantage  of  being  a  mouth-gag  at  the  same  time 
(Fig  3). 

Oxygen  may  be  used  as  the  medium  instead  of  air  in  ether  or 
chloroform  anaesthesia.  For  this  purpose  the  Gwathmey  apparatus 
may  be  used,  the  rubber  tube  from  the  hand  bulb  or  foot  pump  being 
disconnected  and  applied  to  the  oxygen  tank.  The  oxygen  thus 
passes  through  the  ether  or  chloroform  bottles  to  the  mask.  This 
plan  gives  a  safe  and  satisfactory  anaesthesia. 

The  administration  of  ether  may  be  preceded  by  nitrous  oxide  up 
to  the  point  of  unconsciousnefss  and  loss  of  resistance,  when  the  ether 
is  gradually  substituted.  Ethyl  chloride  may  be  used  for  children 
instead  of  nitrous  oxide.  This  plan  eliminates  the  struggling  and 
excitement  of  the  first  stage  and  represents  less  ether  used. 


Fig.  3.— Mouth-gag  with  Perforated  Tubes  along  Blades.  Arrow  A  Indi- 
cates ends  of  tubes  to  which  the  rubber  tubes  carrying  the  anaesthetic  vapor  are 
attached. 

Tt  is  desirable  in  most  cases  as  a  routine  practice  to  administer, 
half  an  hour  before  commencing  the  anaesthetic,  a  dose  of  morphin 
gr.  V«  to  V4  and  atropin  gr.  V150  to  Vioo-  The  patient  goes  imder 
the  anaesthetic  more  readily  and  less  ether  is  required  to  keep  him 
under.  This  is  especiaMy  tnie  of  alcoholics  and  athletes.  This  pre- 
liminary dose  may  be  omitted  in  the  very  young  and  in  the  old  and 
feeble. 

Rectal  Administration  of  Ether  has  been  resorted  to  with  varying 
degrees  of  satisfaction  for  operations  upon  the  head,  neck,  and  mouth. 
The  Gwathmey  apparatus  may  be  used  for  this  method  of  anaesthesia. 

Chloroform. — Chloroform  may  be  administered  by  the  open  or 
drop  method,  using  a  Schimmelbusch  mask  and  a  drop  bottle,  or  it 
may  be  administered  in  vapor  form  by  forcing  a  current  of  air 
through  a  bottle  of  chloroform.  The  Junker  apparatus  or  one  of  its 
modifications  is  used  for  this  purpose.    The  vaporized  chloroform  is 
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takra  up  by  the  air  that  is  forced  through  the  liquid  chloroform  io 
iJie  bottle  by  compressing  the  bulb. 

Gwathmey's  apparatus,  already  described,  is  very  satisfactory  for 
ibe  administration  of  chloroform,  and  is  provided  with  means  for 
wanning  the  aniesthetic.  Oxygen  may  be  forced  through  the  bottles 
instead  of  air,  and  thus  wc  may  obtain  oxygen-chloroform  anaesthesia. 

Various  sequences  and  combinations  of  chloroform  and  ether 
and  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  may  be  used  in  special  cases,  and  these 


mixtures  give  very  satisfactory  and  safe  anesthesia.  Special  ap- 
paratus and  special  familiarity  with  the  effects  of  the  various  mixtures 
are  required  in  order  to  obtain  successful  results  with  these  com- 
binations. 

During  the  course  of  ether  or  chloroform  anaesthesia  o.xygen 
may  be  administered  in  varying  quantity.  This  will  often  contribute 
much  to  the  safety  of  anaesthesia  in  cases  that  would  be  hazardous 
otherwise. 

Intratraclieal  Anesthesia.  The  Insuffi-atiox  Method  of 
ytnLZER  ASD  At'ER. — This  is  unquestionably  a*  most  valuable  method 
for  maintaining  aniesthesia  during  the  course  of  operations  that  neces- 
sitate opening  the  thoracic  cavity.    Ether,  chloroform,  or  nitrous  oxide 
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and  oxygen  may  be  administered  in  this  way.  With  ether  and  chloro- 
form the  percentage  of  ether  and  chloroform  must  be  lower  than 
when  administered  in  the  ordinar}^  way  through  the  mouth  and  nose — 
with  ether  the  degree  of  saturation  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Several  different  forms  gf  apparatus  have  been  constructed, — those  of 
Elsberg,  Janeway,  Cotton-Boothby.  The  essentials  of  the  intratracheal 
apparatus  are :  a  source  of  air  supply,  which  may  be  obtained  either  by 
use  of  a  foot-pump  or  electric  motor;  a  bottle  containing  water 
through  which  the  air  passes;  a  second  bottle  containing  ether  over 
or  through  which  the  air  is  forced  in  order  to  secure  its  percentage  of 
ether  vapor,  and  a  manometer  and  safety  valve  to  register  the  pressure 
of  the  vapor  and  the  intrapulmonary  pressure,  and  to  allow  for  the 
escape  of  any  pressure  above  the  desired  degree.  Air  filters,  warmers, 
etc.,  are  ver}-  desirable  parts  to  the  apparatus,  but  are  not  necessarily 
essential. 

The  patient  is  first  anaesthetized  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  a 
catheter  is  passed  into  the  larynx  and  down  into  the  trachea  as  far 
as  the  bifurcation.  The  catheter  is  marked  at  a  point  26  cm. 
from  the  end,  and  it  is  introduced  into  the  trachea  until  this  point 
is  opposite  the  teeth.  The  catheter  is  a  loose  fit  in  the  trachea  and 
lar\Tix,  so  that  there  is  ample  space  for  the  air  that  is  forced  into  the 
trachea  to  escape  from  the  larynx  around  the  catheter. 

The  catheter  may  be  introduced  by  direct  inspection  through 
a  Chevalier  Jackson  laryngoscope  or  by  means  of  a  tunneled  intro- 
ducer such  as  the  Cotton-Boothbv.  If  the  catheter  is  introduced  bv 
direct  inspection  a  sterilized  silk-woven  catheter  is  used.  If  intro- 
duced bv  means  of  the  Cotton-Boothbv  introducer  a  soft-rubber 
catheter  is  employed.  No.  22  is  appropriate  for  most  adults.  No. 
24  mav  be  used  in  those  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  inhibit  to 
some  extent  the  escape  of  air  around  the  tube,  where  it  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  a  higher  degree  of  intrapulmonary  pressure;  for 
example,  in  operations  upon  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  etc.,  that  neces- 
sitate opening  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  any  given  case,  if  the  catheter 
is  not  sufficiently  large,  the  lungs  may  be  kept  inflated  by  occasion- 
ally making  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  with  the  fingers  upon 
the  sides  of  the  larvnx  at  the  level  of  the  thvroid  cartilas:e.  This 
may  be  done  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  lungs  sufficiently 
inflated. 

With  practice  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  into  the  trachea 
becomes  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 
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It  is  important  that  the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  it  enters  the 
trachea,  should  not  exceed  20  millimetres  of  mercury. 

A  steady,  contiiTuous  stream  of  air  charged  with  ether,  or  what- 
ever anaesthetic  is  being  used,  is  forced  through  the  catheter  into  the 
trachea.  The  ether-charged  air  mixes  with  the  air  in  the  bronchi 
and  lungs  and  is  free  to  escape  alongside  the  catheter  from  the  trachea 
and  lar\-nx.  No  effort  is  made  to  imitate  the  usual  rhythm  of  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  In  cases  where  the  thorax  is  open  the  lungs  are 
seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  partial  inflation,  which  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  if  desired  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  as  it  enters  the  trachea.  By  compressing  the  lar}^nx  with 
the  fingers  upon  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  thus  preventing  the 
free  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  larynx  around  the  catheter,  the  lungs 
may  be  inflated  up  to  their  full  capacity. 

This  method  of  anaesthesia  demands  familiarity  Avith  the  special 
aj>paratus  required  and  special  skill  in  introducing  the  catheter  into 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  With  practice  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
l)ecomes  a  matter  of  comparative  ease.  It  is  necessary  that  skill  and 
judgment,  based  upon  experience,  be  used  in  regulating  the  quantity 
of  the  anaesthetic  and  the  pressure  under  which  it  is  introduced  into 
the  trachea. 

Local  Anaesthesia. — The  skin  mav  be  ansesthetized  sufficientlv 
for  simple  incision  or  puncture  by  freezing,  either  by  the  application 
of  ice.  chopped  and  mixed  with  salt,  in  a  bag,  or  by  the  ethyl- 
chloride  spray. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  a  very  volatile  substance,  boiling  at  the  body 
temperature.  It  is  supplied  in  glass  cylinders  vnih  a  removable 
brass  cap.  If  the  cylinder  is  held  in  the  hand  for  a  few  moments 
sufficient  heat  is  imparted  to  volatilize  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder,  which 
then  escapes  in  the  form  of  fine  spray.  The  spray  is  directed  against 
the  part  to  be  anaesthetized  for  a  few  minutes. 

Local  anaesthesia  mav  be  obtained  bv  the  use  of  solutions  of 
cocain  or  some  of  its  substitutes. 

Cocain  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  some  of  its  allied  preparations. 
It  spoils  upon  boiling,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  insure  its 
sterility.  Alone  and  in  too  large  dosage,  it  may  cause  dangerous, 
and  even  fatal,  vasomotor,  cardiac,  and  respiratory  disturbance,  with 
cyanosis,  mental  excitement,  delirium;  weak,  rapid,  irregular  pulse; 
slow,  shallow  respiration.  Combined  wHth  adrenalin,  it  can  be  used 
with  safety  in  relatively  large  doses.     One  grain  of  cocain  in  i/4  per 
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cent,  solution  up  to  2  grains  in  ^/lo  per  cent,  solution  may  be  used. 
The  weaker  the  solution,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  drug  that  may 
be  given  with  safety. 

Eucam  is  less  toxic  than  cocain,  and  its  solutions  can  be  boiled 
without  spoiling.  It  is  not  as  powerful  an  analgesic  as  cocain.  It 
is  used  in  combination  with  adrenalin  and  may  be  used  in  double 
the  quantity  as  cocain. 

Novocain  is  not  so  powerful  an  analgesic  as  cocain,  but  has  a 
low  degree  of  toxicity  and  can  be  boiled.  It  is  employed  in  combina- 
tion with  adrenalin,  and  can  be  used  in  much  stronger  solutions  and 
larger  quantities  than  cocain.  It  is  very  satisfactory  for  inducing 
local  anaesthesia. 

Stovain  is  less  toxic  than  cocain.  It  does  not  stand  boiling 
as  well  as  eucain  or  novocain.  It  is  a  favorite  drug  for  inducing 
spinal  analgesia. 

Tropacocain  is  the  safest  and  best  drug  for  inducing  spinal 
analgesia.  It  is  not  desirable  to  add  adrenalin  to  solutions  for  spinal 
injection.     Solutions  of  tropacocain  can  be  boiled. 

Various  other  substances,  such  as  solutions  of  urea,  quinine,  etc., 
have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time  as  very  efficient  local 
anaesthetics. 

The  mucous  membranes  may  be  anaesthetized  by  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  analgesic  solution;  the  conjunctiva  by  the  instillation  of 
a  few  drops  of  4  per  cent,  so^.ution  of  cocain  or  novocain ;  the  nose  and 
throat  by  swabbing  or  spraying;  the  larynx  by  swabbing  with  a  10 
or  15  per  cent,  solution. 

The  skin  is  rendered  analgesic  by  injecting  the  solution  into 
this  layer  and  the  deeper  parts  by  injecting  each  succeeding  layer  of 
tissue  as  it  is  exposed  during  the  course  of  the  dissection.  This  is 
known  as  the  infiltration  method. 

Anaesthesia  of  a  given  area  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  the 
solution  into  the  nerves  that  supply  the  part  that  is  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  solution  is  injected  into  the  nerves  proper,  or  into  the 
sheaths  of  the  nerves  or  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the 
nerves.  The  nerves  mav  be  treated  in  this  manner  as  thev  are  ex- 
posed  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  or  the  solution  may  be 
injected  before  beginning  the  operation,  before  incising  the  skin, 
down  into  the  region  of  the  nerve  that  supplies  the  part  to  be  operated 
upon,  with  the  object  of  introducing  the  solution  directly  into  the 
nerve-trunk  or  into  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  nerve. 
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The  effect  of  the  analgesic  solution  is  still  more  pronounced  if  it 
can  be  confined  to  the  part  by  interrupting  .the  circulation  by  means 
of  a  rubber-elastic  ligature;  for  example,  in  operations  upon  the  ex- 
tremities by  tying  a  rubber  band  about  the  limb  above  the  site  of 
operation. 

IxFiLTRATiON  METHOD. — FoF  operations  that  require  a  limited 
amount  of  dissection  cocain  in  a  ^/^o  per  cent,  solution,  introduced 
into  the  skin  h^-podermically,  is  very  satisfactory.  The  solution 
should  be  thrown  into  the  deeper  layer  of  the  skin  proper,  so  as  to 
raise  welts,  ard  not  into  the  loose  tissue  underneath  the  skin,  and 
should  be  introduced,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  through  a  succession 
of  punctures  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  incision.  After  tlie  first 
j)uncture  and  injection  have  been  made  the  needle  is  introduced 
each  succeeding  time  through  the  skin  that  has  already  been  an- 
aesthetized. After  the  skin  has  been  incised  the  deeper  layers  are 
injected  as  they  are  met  with  during  the  progress  of  the  operation. 

A  satisfactory  solution  is  made  as  follows: — 

Cocain  hydrochloric! iT-  j- 

Adrenalin   ( 1  to  1000)    x\\  xv. 

Salt  solution  (gr.  j  to  Jj )    jij. 

This  makes  approximately  a  Vio  P^r  cent,  solution,  and  2  to  4 
ounces  (equal  to  1  to  2  grains  of  cocain)  may  be  used  during  the 
course  of  an  operation,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  age,  etc., 
of  the  patient.  Novocain  is  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  cocain, 
and  has  several  advantages  over  the  latter.  It  can  be  used  in  stronger 
solution — y^  per  cent. — and  in  greater  quantity.  Adrenalin  is  added 
to  the  solution  in  the  proportion  of  7  minims  to  the  ounce.  An 
all-glass  syringe,  capable  of  being  boiled  and  with  a  capacity  of  10 
c.c,  is  used.    The  syringe  should  be  boiled  in  water  free  from  soda,  etc. 

ScHLEiCH  Method. — The  solution  used  contains  cocain  and  mor- 
phin.  It  is  thrown  into  the  skin  with  a  hypodermic,  as  described 
above  for  cocain,  along  the  course  of  the  intended  incision.  The  solu- 
tions \aTy  in  strength  according  to  the  amount  of  cocain  that  they 
contain,  and  are  known  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Solution  No.  1. 

Cocain  muriate gm.       0.2  gr.  iij. 

Morphin  muriate   gm.       0.025  gr.  %. 

Sodium  chloride   gm.       0.2  gr.  iij. 

Sterile  water c.c.    100.0  5iii%. 

This  is  the  strongest  solution.  A  quantity  up  to  6  drams  may 
i>e  used. 
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Solution  No.  2. 

Cocain  muriate   gm.       0.1  gr.  iss. 

Morpliin  muriate   gm.       0.025  gr.  %. 

Sodium  chloride    gm.       0.2  gr.  iij. 

Sterile  water   c.c.    100.0  fiii%. 

This  is  the  solution  that  is  commonly  used,  and  of  this  a  quan- 
tity up  to  3  ounces  may  be  injected. 

Solution  No.  3. 

Cocain  muriate gm.       0.01  gr.  %. 

Morphin  muriate   gm.       0.025  gr.  %. 

Sodium  chloride    gm.       0.2  gr.  iij. 

Sterile  water  c.c.    100.0  5iii%. 

No.  3  is  the  weakest  solution,  containing  only  one-tenth  as 
much  cocain  as  No.  2.    A  pint  of  this  solution  can  be  used. 

Keoional  Anaesthesia. — Certain  regions  may  be  rendered  an- 
algesic by  injecting  a  solution  of  cocain  or  some  of  its  substitutes 
directly  into  the  sensory  nerves  that  supply  the  part.  The  skin  is  first 
anaesthetized,  as  described  above,  the  skin  incised,  and  each  sensory 
nerve  sought  for  and  injected  as  it  is  exposed  during  the  course  of 
the  operation.  A  solution  of  cocain,  Y?  to  1  per  cent.,  or  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  novocain,  with  adrenalin  15  minims  to  the  ounce 
added,  is  employed.  This  plan  is  used  with  success  in  abdominal 
section,  appendicitis,  hernia,  operations  for  goitre,  etc.  In  operating 
for  inguinal  hernia,  for  instance,  the  skin  is  first  anaesthetized  by  the 
infiltration  method,  and  then  after  this  layer  has  been  incised  the 
nerves  that  supply  the  parts — the  hypogastric  branch  of  the  ilio- 
hypogastric, the  inguinal  branch  of  the  ilio-inguinal,  and  the  genital 
branch  of  the  genito-crural — are  injected  according  as  they  are  ex- 
posed. 

Eegional  analgesia  may  also  be  obtained  by  injecting  the  analgesic 
solution  through  the  unbroken  skin  down  into  the  region  of  the  sensory 
nerve-trunks  that  supply  the  part,  de|X)siting  the  solution  directly 
in  the  nerve-trunk  or  in  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the 
nen-e.  In  tliis  way  the  median,  ulnar,  external  popliteal,  and  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  may  be  temporarily  paralyzed 
and  the  parts  supplied  by  them  rendered  free  from  pain.  Amputa- 
tion may  be  thus  done  without  pain  and  with  little  or  no  shock. 
A  rubber  ligature  is  placed  about  the  upper  part  of  the  limb.  The 
same  plan  of  anaesthesia  is  illustrated  when  the  digital  nerves  are 
injected  prior  to  amputation  of  fingers,  toes,  operations  on  ingrowing 
nails,  etc. 
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Spinal  Anaesthesia  (Analgesia). — Anaesthesia  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  may  be  obtained  by  throwing  the  analgesic  solution  into 
the  spinal  subarachnoid  space  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe.  This 
method  of  inducing  analgesia  was  introduced  by  Bier.  A  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  stovain  or  tropacocain  in  salt  solution  is  employed. 
Stovain  is  not  so  stable  as  tropacocain  upon  boiling;  15  to  20  minims 
(1  c.c.)  of  this  solution,  equivalent  to  %  to  1  grain  of  the  drug, 
being  introduced  according  to  the  age,  physical  condition,  etc.,  of  the 
patient.  This  is  the  usual  dose  for  an  adult.  An  all-glass  syringe, 
which  is  capable  of  being  boiled,  with  a  bevel,  slip  nozzle,  and  with 
a  capacity  of  2  c.c.  (30  minims)  is  used.  The  needle  is  made  of 
p'atinum-iridium,  9  to  10  cm.  long,  and  with  a  diameter  of  1  mm. 
The  bevel  of  the  needle  at  the  point  is  short.  The  needle  is  fitted 
with  a  stylet.  The  syringe  and  needle  are  both  boiled  in  pure  water, 
free  from  soda,  etc..  before  using. 

The  puncture  is  made  in  the  lumbar  region,  usually  between 
the  third  and  fourth  spines,  or  the  injection  may  be  made  between 
the  first  and  second  lumbar,  or  between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar.  Anaesthesia  of  the  lower  limbs,  abdomen,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest  is  obtained.  It  is  desirable  to  administer,  by  hypodermic 
injection,  one-half  hour  before  the  spinal  injection  is  made,  y^  grain 
of  morphin  and  Vioo  grain  of  hyoscin  to  quiet  the  patient.  (See 
"'Lumbar  Puncture,"  page  541.) 

DIVISION  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

Division  of  the  Soft  Farts. — ^Bloody  Division  of  the  Soft 
Parts. — The  division  of  the  integument  may  be  accomplished  with 
the  knife  or  scissors,  either  by  direct  incision  or  by  transfixion 
(Fig.  5).  The  deeper  soft  parts  may  be  divided  with  cutting  instru- 
ments or  by  tearing  with  the  fingers  or  blunt  instruments,  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel,  thumb  forceps,  etc.  This  plan  of  blunt  dissection  is 
especially  serviceable  in  enucleating  encapsulated  tumors  or  lymphatic 
nodes  and  in  separating  between  different  layers  of  tissue  along  the 
normal  connective-tissue  planes. 

The  contents  of  hollow  viscera,  serous  spaces,  and  cystic  tumors 
may  be  evacuated  or  withdrawn  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis 
by  means  of  the  trocar  and  cannula  or  some  form  of  aspirating  ap- 
paratus. Substances  may  also  be  introduced  into  the  body  through 
cannula  or  with  some  form  of  syringe. 
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Bix)ODLEss  Division  of  the  Soft  Parts. — This  result  mav  be 
acconipli.shed  with  the  thermocautery,  galvanocautery,  elastic  liga- 
ture, ecraseur,  or  wire  snare,  and  by  the  action  of  corroding  chemicals. 

Division  of  Bone. — ^Bones  may  be  divided  through  an  incision 
in  the  soft  parts  with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  bone  forceps,  or  with 
some  form  of  saw, — circular,  chain,  or  wire,  or  with  the  flat  saw ;  with 
the  drills  dental  burr,  or  bone  scoop.  The  De  Vilbiss,  Hudson,  Dahl- 
gren  forceps  are  very  satisfactory  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  divid- 
ing the  bone  in  making  large  bone-flaps  in  the  skull.  The  bones  are 
covered  with  an  adherent  vascular  membrane,  the  periosteum,  which 
should  be  incised  with  the  knife  and  separated  from  the  bone  with 
the  elevator  before  applying  the  cutting  instruments  to  the  bone. 

The  bone  may  be  divided  without  an  incision  in  the  soft  parts 
— for  the  purpose  of  correcting  deformities,  etc. — either  by  manual 


Fig.  5.— Division  of  the  Skin  by  Transfixion. 

force  or  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  known  as  the  osteoclast.  The 
osteoclast  consists  of  a  solid  metal  bar  with  two  sliding  bracelets, 
one  on  either  end,  and  between  these  a  brace  which  mav  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  means  of  a  screw. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

During  the  course  of  an  operation  the  hemorrhage  must  be  con- 
trolled in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  to  the  patient  and  to  keep  the 
field  clear  for  proper  work. 

Hemorrhage  may  be  described  as  capillary,  venous,  and  arterial. 

Capillary  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  general  oozing. 

Venous  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  steady  welling  of  blood 
into  the  wound,  often  filling  it  so  as  to  obscure  the  bleeding  point. 
Venous  blood  is  rather  darker  in  color  than  arterial  blood.  If  a  large 
vein  is  divided  close  to  the  trunk, — i.e.,  in  the  neck  or  axilla, — or  if 
one  of  the  intracranial  dura  mater  sinuses  is  opened,  the  blood  may 
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escape  in  a  remittent  stream,  synchronous  with  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, diminishing  or  ceasing  during  inspiration  and  increasing  dur- 
ing expiration.  During  inspiration,  under  these  circumstances,  air 
may  be  sucked  into  the  veins,  but,  if  limited  in  quantity,  this  will 
not  result  in  any  harm ;  nevertheless  it  should  be  guarded  against. 

Arterial  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  the  brighter  color  of  the 
blood  and  by  the  fact  that  it  escapes  in  a  distinct  remittent  jet  of 
considerable,  though  varying,  force.  The  jet  is  s^Tichronous  with 
the  heart's  action,  increasing  during  ventricular  systole  and  diminish- 
ing during  ventricular  diastole. 

Means  to  Arrest  Hemorrhage. — The  Natural  Arrest  of  Hem- 
orrhage is  effected  by  the  clotting  of  the  b^ood.  If  the  divided 
vessels  are  not  too  large  and  the  blood -pressure  not  too  great,  nature 
will  thus  be  able  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage.  Nature 
is  assisted  in  her  efforts  to  control  hemorrhage  from  a  severed  artery 
by  the  fact  that  when  an  artery  is  divided  its  orifice  contracts,  thus 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  through  which  the  blood  escapes, 
and  further  by  the  fact  that  the  inner  elastic  coat  of  the  vessel, 
the  intima,  retracts,  coiling  up  within  the  artery,  thus  blocking  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel  and  offering  a  considerable  impediment  to  the 
flow.  As  the  hemorrhage  continues  the  blood-pressure  becomes  pro- 
gressively less  and  less,  and  this  is  an  important  factor  in  the  natural 
arrest  of  hemorrhage.  Where  hemorrhage  has  ceased  spontaneously 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  administering  cardiac  stimulants,  intra- 
venous saline  infusion,  etc.,  because  as  a  result  of  raising  the  blood- 
pressure  the  hemorrhage  may  be  renewed.  This  fact  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  especially  in  hemorrhage  from  internal  parts,  ruptured  ectopic 
pregnancy,  hemorrhage  from  lungs,  stomach,  intestine,  etc.,  while 
the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  not  directly  accessible. 

The  natural  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  a  severed  vein  is  facili- 
tated by  the  low  blood-pressure  within  the  vessel  and  by  the  col- 
lapsibility  of  its  thin,  flaccid  wall. 

Artificial  Arrest  of  Hemorrhage. — Artificial  measures  are 
usually  resorted  to,  in  order  to  control  hemorrhage.  These  may  be 
classified  as  indirect  means,  acting  outside  at  a  distance  from  the 
wound,  and  direct  means,  acting  locally  within  the  wound. 

Indirect  Means.  The  Elastic  Bandage  and  Constrictor 
(Esmarch), — Operations  upon  the  extremities  may  be  rendered  prac- 
tically bloodless  by  the  use  of  the  Esmarch  bandage  and  constrictor. 
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The  extremity  being  elevated,  a  rubber  bandage  about  three 
inches  broad  is  applied  about  the  limb,  each  turn  being  drawn  pretty 
tight.  The  bandage  is  applied  spirally  about  the  limb,  commencing 
below  and  working  upward  toward  the  trunk,  each  turn  somewhat 
overlapping  its  predecessor;  in  this  way  the  blood  is  forced  out  of 
the  limb.  Having  reached  a  point  above  the  site  of  the  proposed 
operation,  a  rubber  band  or  thick  elastic  tube,  the  constrictor,  is 
passed  around  the  limb  several  times  and  then  made  fast.  The  rubber 
spiral  bandage  may  then  be  removed.  In  most  cases  the  application 
of  the  rubber  spiral  bandage  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  being  sufficient 
to  elevate  the  limb  to  a  perpendicular  position  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  the  same  time  massaging  or  stripping  it  from  the  periphery  toward 
the  trunk,  in  order  to  force  the  bulk  of  the  blood  out  of  it.    While 


tlic  limb  is  thus  elevated,  the  rubber  constrictor  bandage  is  applied 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  limb. 

In  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  malignant  disease,  and  sepsis 
one  should  certainly  omit  stripping  the  limb  or  applying  the  rubber 
spiral  bandage  on  account  of  the  likelihood  of  forcing  infectious 
elements  onward  into  the  healthy  tissues.  Under  these  circumstances 
one  should  be  content  with  elevation  of  the  limb  for  a  few  minutes 
before  applying  the  constrictor. 

The  rubber  constrictor  that  is  placed  about  the  limb  may  be 
secured  with  a  strip  of  gauze  which  is  placed  underneath  the  con- 
strictor so  that,  after  the  first  loop  of  an  ordinary  knot  has  been  taken 
in  the  constrictor,  the  gauze  strip  may  be  tied  over  this  to  secure  it  and 
prevent  it  from  slipping;  the  second  and  final  loop  is  then  taken 
in  the  rubber  constrictor.  The  constrictor  shown  iu  the  illustration 
is  provided  with  a  chain  and  hook. 

The  constrictor  should  be  applied  sufficieDtly  tight  to  shut  off 
the  arterial  current,  but  not  tight  enough  to  bruise  the  nen'e-tninks 
against  the  underiying  bone. 
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For  operations  upon  the  lower  extremity,  except  at  the  hip-joint, 
the  constrictor  is  placed  about  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knee-joint 
or  higher  up,  nearer  the  hip-joint.  For  disarticulation  at  the  hip- 
joint  the  constrictor  is  placed  about  the  limb  as  high  up,  near  the 
trunk,  as  possible,  and  it  is  then  prevented  from  slipping  down  by 
steel  pins,  or  skewers,  which  are  passed  through  the  soft  parts 
(Wyeth). 

For  operations  upon  the  upper  extremity,  except  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  the  ligature  is  placed  about  the  arm,  just  above  the  elbow- 
joint  or  higher  up  nearer  the  shoulder-joint.  For  disarticulation  at 
the  shoulder-joint  the  constrictor  is  applied  as  high  up  as  possible; 
it  may  be  passed  through  the  axilla  and  over  the  shoulder  and  pre- 
vented from  slipping  by  a  steel  pin,  or  skewer,  that  is  thrust  through 
the  soft  parts,  transfixing  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle  mass. 

The  main  arterial  and  venous  trunks,  if  they  have  been  divided 
during  the  course  of  the  operation,  may  be  secured  and  ligated  before 
the  constrictor  is  removed.  Any  additional  bleeding  branches  may 
be  secured  and  ligated  after  the  constrictor  has  been  removed. 

By  Digital  Compression  of  the  Main  Arterial  TninJc  at  a  Dis- 
tance from  the  Site  of  the  Operation, — During  amputation  of  the 
thigh  the  common  femoral  arter}%  as  it  emerges  from  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  may  be  compressed  against  the  underlying  pubic  bone. 

During  amputation  of  the  forearm  or  disarticulation  at  the 
elbow-joint  the  brachial  may  be  compressed  against  the  humerus,  and 
during  amputation  through  the  upper  arm  or  at  the  shoulder-joint 
the  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  digital  compression  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  against  the  first  rib.    This  plan  is  rather  untrustworthy. 

Preliminary  Ligation  in  Contintdty. — ^This  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  controlling  hemorrhage  in  certain  bloody  operations.  For 
example,  in  disarticidation  at  the  hip-joint  preliminary  ligation  of 
the  common  femoral  may  be  practiced,  the  vein  being  tied  at  the  same 
time  through  the  same  incision.  In  amputation  of  the  tongue  one 
or  both  linguals  may  be  ligated  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  main 
procedure.  In  extirpation  of  the  loAver  jaw,  etc.,  preliminary  ligation 
of  the  external  carotid  may  be  practiced  with  great  advantage. 

Position. — Position  of  the  part  has  much  to  do  with  the  severity 
of  the  hemorrhage  during  an  operation.  Elevation  of  the  part  is 
often  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  check  capillary  and  venous  hemorrhage. 
The  volume  of  arterial  blood  sent  to  the  part  is  diminished  and  the 
return-flow  through  the  veins  is  facilitated.    These  factors,  together, 
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serve  to  markedly  diininish  tlie  pressure  in  all  the  vesaeh  of  tho 
elevated  part.  This  is  esiwciallj  true  of  the  limbs,  but  also  of  the 
pe'via  and  Ihe  head.  With  the  pelvis  raised  as  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position,  the  hemorrhage  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the 
pelvic  organs  is  much  diminished.  During  operations  upon  the  head, 
face,  and  neck  it  will  be  found  that  the  hemorrhage,  especially  the 
venous,  is  very  much  less  with  the  patient  in  tlie  semi-erect  position 


Fig.  7.— Trenaelenburg  Poi 


than  it  would  be  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose  position,  with  the  heid 
hanging  low  over  the  end  of  the  table. 

Direct  Meaks  op  Coktrollino  Hemorkii.vce  are  applied 
within  the  wound  itself,  and  these  may  l>e  divided  into  three  groups: 
Agents  that  act  locally  through  the  nervous  system ;  chemical  agents 
tiiat  act  directly  upon  the  escaping  blood,  causing  it  to  coagulate; 
and  mechanical  agents. 

^j7OTi(s  that  Act  Locally  Through  the  yen-ous  Si/stem. — .Applica- 
tion of  heat  or  cold,  usually  in  the  form  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  or  ice, 
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tends  to  diminish  and  ehec-k  hemorrhage.  If  hot  water  is  used  it 
should  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  about  130°  F. ;  if  cold,  it  should 
be  quite  cold. 

Heat  and  cold  both  act  bv  causing  the  small  arterioles  to  con- 
tract and  diminish  in  size.  Heat  causes  albumin  to  coagulate  so  that, 
wh^n  heat  is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  wound  surface  becomes  glazed 
with  a  thin,  albuminous  film,  and  in  this  w^ay  heat  possesses  an  addi- 
tional potency  in  checking  oozing.  Heat  is  a  more  effective  agent 
in  controlling  hemorrhage  than  cold,  since  the  latter  acts  only  by 
causing  a  diminution  in  caliber  of  the  small  arteries. 

Heat  in  the  form  of  a  hot  saline  irrigation  is  a  very  satisfactory 
agent  to  check  oozing  from  capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  veins. 
A  very  effective  means  is  pressure  with  a  gauze  compress  wrung  out 
in  very  hot  water. 

Chemical  Agents.  Sfijpiics. — These  agents  tend  to  check  hem- 
orrhage by  acting  directly  upon  the  escaping  blood,  causing  it  to 
coagulate,  and  thus  seal  the  mouths  of  the  severed  vessels.  They 
are  but  little  used  except  in  operations  upon  the  nose,  etc.,  and  are 
of  service  only  to  control  capillary  hemorrhage  and  oozing  from 
small  veins  and  arteries.  The  common  styptics  are  the  persulphate 
of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  powdered  alum,  tannic  acid, 
etc.  The  styptic  cotton  is  ordinary  absorbent  cotton  impregnated  with 
one  of  these  agents. 

Adrenalin,  applied  locally  in  1  to  1000  solution,  is  a  very  prompt 
and  effective  means  of  controlling  hemorrhage  by  causing  contraction 
of  the  arterioles. 

Mechanical  Means.  Digital  Compression. — With  the  finger 
in  the  wound  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  exerted 
directly  upon  a  severed  vessel,  thus  closing  it  until  it  can  be  secured 
with  an  arterj-  forceps.  In  operations  upon  the  neck,  for  example, 
a  large  vessel  may  be  divided  and  then  so  obscured  by  the  great 
volume  of  escaping  blood  that  it  cannot  be  located  and  secured  with 
the  artery  forceps.  With  the  finger  thrust  into  the  wound  the  hem- 
orrhage may  be  checked  temporarily  by  compressing  the  injured 
vessel  until  the  wound  can  be  cleared  of  blood  and  the  vessel  located 
and  grasped  with  an  artery  clamp.  This  is  especially  true  of  large 
veins;  when  cut,  the  blood  mav  well  into  the  wound  in  such  volume 
that  one  is  unable  to  locate  the  divided  vessel. 

Digital  compression  may  be  applied  to  the  main  vessels  in  the 
wound  before  thev  are  divided  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  blood. 
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For  example,  in  exartieulating  at  the  shoulder- joint,  after  the  incisions 
have  been  made,  but  before  the  brachial  artery  and  adjoining  vessels 
have  been  cut,  the  assistant  grasps  the  mass  of  soft  parts  which  in- 
cludes the  main  vascular  trunks  and  compresses  these  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers  until  after  the  limb  has  been  amputated  and  the 
vessels  secured  by  the  operator. 

Tamponade. — ^This  is  really  one  way  of  applying  the  principle 
of  compression.  This  method  is  especially  serviceable  in  controlling 
oozing  and  bleeding  from  veins.  For  example,  hemorrhage  from  an 
injured  intracranial  sinus  may  be  readily  controlled  by  packing  a 
strand  of  gauze  into  the  wound  between  the  sinus  and  the  skull,  hem- 
orrhage from  the  uterus  by  packing  the  uterus. 

If  an  abscess  cavity  or  a  cavity  in  a  bone  is  tamponed  and  a 
good  snug  dressing  applied  so  as  to  exert  a  considerable  degree  of 
firm  compression,  this  will  usually  suffice  to  check  all  oozing  from 
capillaries  and  small  veins. 

Bleeding  from  the  nutrient  artery  of  a  bone  may  be  checked 
by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  nutrient  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut 
or  a  wooden  peg.  Oozing  from  the  end  of  a  long  bone,  from  the 
edges  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  in  craniotomy,  etc.,  is  readily  con- 
trolled by  a  few  minutes'  firm  compression  with  a  hot  gauze  pad. 
Occasionally  the  hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  bone  in  craniotomy 
is  excessive  and  persists.  Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  con- 
trolled by  applying  Horsley's  wax,  a  putty-like  substance  composed  of 
vaselin,  paraffin,  and  carbolic  acid.  The  wax  is  smeared  against 
the  edges  of  the  bone. 

Suture  of  the  Wound  controls  hemorrhage  from  capillaries  and 
small  veins  by  bringing  the  contiguous  surfaces  into  apposition,  and 
is  simply  one  method  of  applying  the  principle  of  compression. 

Forcipressure  consists  in  crushing  the  coats  of  the  severed  ves- 
sels with  ha?mostatic  forceps.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even  large 
arteries  when  crushed  or  torn  do  not  bleed,  and  it  is  upon  this  same 
principle  that  forcipressure  is  applied  to  control  hemorrhage.  The 
bleeding  artery  or  vein  is  seized  with  the  forceps,  which  is 
then  closed  down  upon  the  vessel  with  much  force,  in  this  way  crush- 
ing the  coats  of  the  vessel,  especially  the  inner  coat,  and  so  effectually 
controlling  the  hemorrhage.  If  the  vessels  are  small  the  forceps  may 
be  removed  after  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  hem- 
orrhage has  ceased.  Forcipressure  is  a  very  satisfactor}^  method  of 
dealing  with  larger  vessels  when  situated  deep  in  a  small  wound  where 
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they  are  not  readily  accessible  for  ligation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, however,  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  forceps  to  remain  in  place 
for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  including  them  in  the  dressing, 
since  the  hemorrhage  might  recur  if  they  were  removed  earlier.  By 
allowing  the  forceps  to  remain  one  gives  the  blood  a  chance  to  form 
a  good  firm  clot  to  occlude  the  vessels. 

Torsion. — This  method  of  occluding  a  bleeding  vessel  consists 
in  seizing  the  end  and  twisting  it  until  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel 
is  ruptured  and  the  end  of  the  vessel,  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps, 
is  twisted  free.    This  measure  may  be  applied  to  small  arteries  and 


Fig.  8.— Square  Knot.  Fig.  9.— Slip-knot. 


Fig.  10.— Surgeon's  Knot.    The  first  loop  is  made  double  to  prevent  slipping 

while  taking  the  second  loop. 

veins  as  an  adjunct  to  forcipressure.  Torsion  may  be  more  effectually 
applied  by  grasping  the  free  end  of  the  vessel  with  one  forceps  and 
the  vessel  itself  a  short  distance  beyond,  transversely,  with  a  second 
forceps.  While  the  vessel  is  steadied  with  the  forceps  that  grasps  it 
transversely,  it  is  twisted  repeatedly  upon  itself  with  the  forceps  that 
grasps  its  extremity. 

Ligature, — The  most  commonly  employed  and  safest  means  of 
securing  several  arteries  and  veins,  especially  if  of  large  calibre.  In 
the  day  of  the  non-absorbable,  non-aseptic  ligature  many  plans  were 
devised  to  obviate  the  use  of  the  ligature,  since  it  had  to  be  cast  off  be- 
fore the  wound  could  heal,  and  thus  precluded  the  possibility  of  union 
by  first  intention,  and  because,  as  the  ligature  separated  and  came 
away,  it  was  often  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  secondary  hemorrhage. 
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With  the  aseptic,  absorbable  ligature,  an  ideal  method  of  controlling 
hemorrhage  in  the  wound  was  instituted.  The  aseptic,  absorbable  liga- 
ture permits  the  immediate  closure  of  the  wound  and  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  healing  process.  Some  surgeons  still  use  silk  for 
ligature.  Although  silk  may  be  rendered  absolutely  aseptic,  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  absorbable,  and  may  therefore  occasionally 
act  as  a  foreign  body,  keeping  the  wound  open  until  it  separates  or  until 
it  is  removed.  The  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  exposed  vessels 
before  they  have  been  divided  or  afterward,  and  may  be  applied  to 
the  isolated  vessels  or  may  include  the  immediately  adjoining  soft 
parts  as  well. 

Ligature  of  blood-vessels  before  they  have  been  severed  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  tying  of  the  external  jugular  in  operations  upon  the 
neck  after  the  vessel  has  been  exposed  in  the  incision,  but  before  it 
is  cut;  the  ligature  is  applied  double  and  the  vessel  then  divided 
between  these.  Again,  in  disarticulation  through  the  hip-joint  the 
main  vessels  may  be  exposed  during  the  course  of  the  operation, 
ligated,  and  then  divided.  In  resecting  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  the  mesentery  or  omentum  that  carries  the  blood-supply  to 
the  parts  must  be  tied  off.  This  is  usually  done  in  sections,  each 
ligature  including  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  mesen- 
terv  or  omentum ;  in  this  case  not  onlv  are  the  blood-vessels  included 
in  the  ligatures,  but  all  of  the  tissue  from  one  ligature  to  the  next. 

Ordinarily  the  ligatures  are  applied  to  the  vessels  after  they 
have  been  severed.  The  bleeding  point  is  seized  with  a  haemostatic 
forceps  and  the  ligature  is  then  slipped  over  the  end  of  this  and  tied. 

Occasionally,  vessels  in  dense  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  dura  mater 
and  wall  of  the  chest,  when  cut,  retract  into  the  surrounding  tissue 
so  that  their  ends  cannot  be  seized  with  the  forceps.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  ligature  around  the 
vessel  with  a  curved  needle. 

Treatment  of  Severe  Hemorrhage. — After  the  hemorrhage  has 
been  controlled  by  ligation,  tampon,  etc.,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
place the  blood  which  has  been  lost  by  infusion  of  normal  salt  solution 
or  by  direct  transfusion  of  blood  from  another  person. 

IxTiu VENOUS  Saline  Infusion. — Any  prominent  superficial  vein 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  the  median  cephalic  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  is  the  one  usually  selected.  A  tourniquet  or  bandage  is  first 
applied  about  the  arm,  high  up  near  the  axilla  and  just  sufficiently 
tight  to  constrict  the  superficial  veins,  but  not  tight  enough  to  shut 
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off  the  arterial  current ;  this  causes  the  superficial  veins  to  become 
swollen  and  more  conspicuous.  The  skin  is  then  pinched  up  over 
the  rein  and  may  be  incised  by  transfixion  with  the  knife  or  with 
the  scissors,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  vein  itself.  The 
vein   is   then  plainly  exposed  and  thoroughly  isolated  for  less  than 


one  inch  and  ra  ^ed  w  11 
a  double    atgut  1  gatu 
is  tlien  c  t   BO  as  t    1 
above  and  the  other  beloi 


f    t    I   d     p  n       1   ett       after  which 

passed  a    und  tl  n      This  ligature 

n    urr     nded  b    tw    ligatures,  one 

The  lower  ligature  la  tied.     A  single 


loop  of  a  knot  is  taken  loosely  in  the  upper  ligature,  the  ends  of  which 
are  left  long.    The  vein  is  then  freely  opened  with  a  narrow-bladed 
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knife,  or  the  vein  may  be  picked  up  with  the  thumb  forceps  and 
snipped  half  across  with  the  scissors.  The  vein  bleeds.  Through 
the  opening  made  in  the  vein  the  end  of  the  cannula,  with  the  saline 
solution  flon-ing  from  it,  is  slipped  up  into  the  vein  beyond  the  upper 
ligature,  which  is  then  tied  fast  about  the  cannula,  in  order  to  retain 
it  securely  in,  place  within  the  vein. 

Deliberate  care  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  cannula  into  the 
lumen  of  the  vein,  and  not  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  sur- 
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rounds  the  vein.  This  is  an  accident  which  may  readily  occur  and 
is  to  he  avoided  by  thoroughly  isolating  the  vein  and  lifting  it  well 
out  of  its  bed  before  incising  it.  Before  the  cannula  is  introduced  into 
the  vein  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  flow,  and  thus  avoid  carry- 
ing air  inio  the  vein:  although  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  a  small 
quantity  of  air  dues  enter  the  vein,  nevertheless  this  should  be  avoided 
if  possible. 

After  the  cannula  has  been  introduced  into  the  vein  and  secured 
by  tying  the  ligature,  the  bandage  is  removed  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  flow.  From  1000  to  1500  c.c. 
at  a  temperature  of  115°  F.  may  l>e  introduced.     The  fluid  should 
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not  be  permitted  to  flow  too  rapidly.  Ten  minutes  should  be  allowed 
for  1000  to  1500  c.e.  The  reservoir  is  held  at  an  elevation  of  about 
two  feet. 

The  saline  infusion  acts  by  restoring  the  arterial  pressure  and 
the  character  of  the  pulse  is  a  good  guide  as  to  the  quantity  of 
fluid  to  be  introduced.  The  solution  may  be  made  in  emergency  by 
dissolving  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  one  quart  of  water. 

Arterio-vexous  Anastomosis  of  Blood-vessels  for  Transfu- 
sion, Carrel's  Operation. — The  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  per- 
son to  another  can  only  be  accomplished  with  safety  when  the  intima 
of  the  vessel  of  the  one  is  continuous  with  the  intima  of  the  vessel 
of  the  other.  The  blood  must  not  come  in  contact  with  foreign 
material  or  tissues.  The  anastomosis  may  be  made  with  suture  or 
with  Crile's  cannula.  The  donor  and  the  recipient  rest  upon  tables 
placed  side  by  side  with  their  feet  in  opposite  directions.  The  ta- 
bles are  provided  with  movable  head-pieces  that  may  be  lowered  or 
raised  in  the  event  of  cerebral  anaemia  or  acute  cardiac  dilatation. 
The  left  arm  of  each  patient  rests  upon  a  small  square  table  which 
is  of  the  same  height  as  the  large  tables  and  placed  between  them. 
The  operation  is  done  under  local  anaesthesia,  a  solution  of  Vio  of 
1  per  cent,  of  cocain,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  adrenalin  is  added, 
being  used.  The  solution  is  injected  into  the  skin  and  then  deeper 
into  the  tissues  about  the  vessels..  It  is  advisable  to  administer  to 
each  patient,  half  an  hour  before  the  operation,  Vi  grain  of  morphin 
hypodermically.  The  face  of  each  patient  is  covered  with  a  damp 
towel  for  psychic  effect  and  to  shut  off  vision  and  allay  nervousness. 
Special  instruments  are  required  for  the  operation:  3  or  4  pair  of 
narrow,  fine-pointed  artery  forceps,  mosquito  forceps,  for  catching 
the  ends  of  the  vessels;  2  pair  of  fine-pointed  dissecting  forceps;  fine- 
pointed  straight  scissors;  2  Crile  clamps  for  temporarily  compressing 
the  vessels;  several  very  fine,  straight  needles  (No.  IG,  Kirby's  English 
needles)  threaded  with  ver\^  fine  strands  of  silk  for  suture;  No.  1 
Chinese  twisted  silk  is  unravelled  into  its  component  strands  in  order 
to  get  threads  sufficiently  fine  to  enter  the  minute  eye  of  the  needle. 
The  entire  operation  must  be  done  with  extreme  gentleness  and 
deliberation. 

SuTLTiE  Method. — The  donor's  radial  artery  is  exposed  at  the 
wrist  and  freed  from  its  bed  for  a  distance  of  3  cm.  Every  bleeding 
vessel  is  clamped  so  that  the  field  is  absolutely  free  from  blood.  In 
isolating  the  radial  artery  ever\'  branch  that  is  given  off,  no  matter 
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how  small,  is  ligated  and  divided  so  that  the  vessel  is  entirely  free 
for  a  distance  of  3  cm.  The  portion  of  the  artery  which  is  thus  ex- 
posed is  ligated  at  the  distal  end,  and  a  Crile  clamp  placed  upon  the 
proximal  part  and  screwed  down  gently  so  as  to  exert  just  enough 
pressure  to  control  the  flow  of  blood.  The  artery  is  divided  close  to 
the  ligature  and  cut  square  across  with  sharp,  straight  scissors.  The 
outer  coat  of  the  artery,  the  adventitia,  is  seized  with  the  dissecting 
forceps,  pulled  down  over  the  end  of  the  artery,  and  cut  off,  square, 
with  the  sharp,  straight  scissors.     The  adventitia  then  retracts  still 
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Fig.  13.— Arterio-venous  ADastomosis,  Suture  Method. 

farther  and  thus  leaves  a  free  margin  for  the  introduction  of  the 
sutures.  The  free  end  of  the  radial  artery,  about  2.5  cm.,  is  thus 
readv  for  the  anastomosis. 

The  vein  of  the  recipient,  usually  the  median  basilic,  is  exposed 
and  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  ligated,  a  Crile  clamp  applied,  the 
vein  divided  close  to  the  ligature,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the 
anastomosis.. 

The  ends  of  the  vessels  are  brought  sufficiently  close  to  each 
other  and  are  joined  by  three  sutures  of  the  finest  silk,  placed  equi- 
distant apart.  These  sutures  penetrate  all  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
and,  when  tied,  bring  the  ends  of  the  vessels  close  together  at  three 
points  equidistant  apart.     These  sutures  are  left  long  to  serve  as 
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tractors.  When  tension  is  made  on  the  tractor  sutures  the  ends  of 
tlio  artery  and  vein  which  have  been  joined  together  form  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.     {A,  B,  C,  Pig.  13.) 

The  ends  of  the  artery  and  vein  are  joined  together  by  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  the  finest  silk  carried  in  the  finest  straight  needle 
(Kirby'p  English  needle,  Xo.  16).  The  suture  is  soaked  in  sterile 
vaselin  or  oil.     By  making  traction  upon  two  tractor  sutures  and 


mi 

Fig.  14.— Crile'8  CanDulse. 


hanging  a  weight  (mosquito  forceps)  on  the  third,  the  introduction 
of  the  suture  is  facilitated  and  the  danger  of  picking  up  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  vessels  in  passing  the  needle  is  obviated.  In  this  way 
the  vessels  for  one-third  of  their  circumference  are  sutured  together. 
The  succeeding  thirds  of  their  circumference  are  sutured  in  the  same 
manner,  this  being  facilitated  by  changing  the  suspended  hemostat 
to  the  next  tractor  suture  and  making  traction  with  the  other  two. 


Fig.  15. — Arteiio-venouB  Anastomosis  with  Crile's  CaDDuIa,  etc. 

The  sutures  are  applied  very  close  together,  and  very  close  to  the 
edges  of  the  artery  and  vein,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tractor 
sutures,  where  they  take  a  broader  bite  in  order  to  secure  the  vessels 
beyond  the  holes  made  by  the  tractor  sutures.  When  the  anastomosis 
has  been  completed  the  clamps  are  removed,  first  from  the  vein  and 
then  from  the  artery,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow. 

During  the  operation  and  while  the  blood  is  flowing,  the  vessels 
are  kept  constantly  moist  with  warm  saline  solution. 
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With  the  Cbile  Caknula. — The  cannu'se  consiet  of  short  metal 
cylinders,  the  estemal  surface  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  ridge 
that  passes  around  the  middle.  A  Bimilar  ridge  marks  each  end  of  the 
cannula.  There  are  four  sizes;  the  smallest  has  a  diameter  of  1,5 
mm.,  the  next  2  mm.,  the  nest  2.5  mm.,  and  the  largest  3  mm.  (about 
i/fj  inch).  Tlie  cannula  is  provided  with  a  handle  near  one  end  by 
which  it  may  be  conveniently  held  in  the  grasp  of  an  artery  forceps. 


AnaslomoBU  vltb   Crlle'i  Cannula.   < 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  vein  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate a  large  cannula;  the  difficulty  is  that  the  artery  may  be 
found  rather  small.  The  arten^  must  not  be  stretched  unduly  in 
drawing  it  over  the  end  of  the  vein  upon  the  cannula;  the  iutima 
must  not  be  injured.  The  size  cannula  to  be  used,  therefore,  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  artery.  If  too  large  a  vein  is  used  for 
the  size  cannula  selected  it  will  become  folded  upon  itself  within 
the  lumen  of  the  cannuhi.  will  occupy  too  much  room,  and  thus  ob- 
struct the  flow  of  blood. 

Tlie  vessels  are  exposed  and  treated  as  has  already  been  described 
in  the  "Suture  Method."  The  end  of  the  vein  is  secured  with  a 
silk  suture  and  pulled  through  the  cannula  (Fig.  15).    The  end  of  the 
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vein  which  has  been  thus  pulled  through  the  cannula  is  seized  with  three 
mosquito  forceps,  taking  a  firm  hold,  but  not  extending  up  into  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel  any  farther  than  necessary,  and  is  turned  back* 


Fig.  17.— Arterio-venous  AnastomoBls  with  Crile's  Cannula,   etc. 


Fig.  18.— Arterio-venous  Anastomosis  with  Crile's  Cannula,   etc. 

cuff-fashion,  over  the  cannula,  all  the  way  back  to  the  handle,  and 
is  secured  thus  by  a  ligature  of  fine  silk,  which  is  tied  around  the 
vein  upon  the  cannula  in  the  groove  nearer  the  handle  (Figs.  IG  and 
17) .    The  cannula  is  thus  entirely  covered  over  by  the  cuflFed-back  vein. 
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The  surface  of  the  vein  which  has  been  cuffed  back  over  the  cannula 
is  carefully  smeared  with  sterile  vaselin  to  allow  the  end  of  the  artery 
to  be  more  readily  drawn  over  it. 

The  end  of  the  artery  is  next  secured.  It  may  have  contracted, 
and  will  require  very  gentle  dilatation  with  the  end  of  a  mosquito 
forceps,  which  is  smeared  with  vaselin  and  slipped  into  the  end  of  the 
artery.    The  end  of  the  artery  is  secured  with  three  mosquito  hemostats 


Fig.  19.— Brewer's  Transfusion  Tubes. 


and  is  gently  pulled  well  over  the  cuffed  end  of  the  vein  upon  the 
cannula  (Fig.  17).  The  end  of  the  artery  is  secured  in  position  by 
tying  a  ligature  aroimd  it  in  the  remaining  groove  on  the  cannula 
(Fig.  18). 

The  artery  forceps  which  held  the  cannula  is  now  removed  and 
the  operation  is  complete.  The  clamps  are  removed  first  from  the 
vein  and  then  from  the  arter}'  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow. 

There  are  two  important  points  in  using  the  cannula:  (1)  the 
vein  must  be  drawn  straight  through  the  cannula  so  that  the  long 
axis  of  the  cannula  and  long  axis  of  the  vein  correspond  to  each 
other,  otherwise  the  lumen  of  the  vein  just  beyond  the  cannula  will 
be  obstructed  and  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  blood;  (2)  when  the 
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blood  is  flowing  a  moderate  degree  of  tension  should  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  vein,  otherwise  the  wall  of  the  vein 
tends  to  be  drawn  into  the  cannula  and  to  obstruct  the  flow. 

The  donor  must  be  free  from  disease  and  sufficientlv  robust  to 
spare  the  blood  required.  The  blood  of  the  donor  must  not  be 
hsemoh-tic  for  that  of  the  recipient.  It  is  desirable  that  the  blood 
be  tested  beforehand  to  determine  this  fact.  The  quantity  of  blood 
allowed  to  pass  will  depend  upon  a  number  of  conditions,  the  strength 
of  the  donor  and  needs  of  the  recipient.  In  a  general  way  the  pulse, 
etc.,  of  donor  and  recipient  are  good  guides  as  to  quantity.  If  the 
flow  is  too  fast  acute  cerebral  anaemia  of  the  donor  or  acute  cardiac 
dilatation  of  the  recipient  may  result.  If  this  occurs  it  will  be  neces- 
san-  to  moderate  the  flow  and  lower  the  head  end  of  the  table  of  the 
donor  and  raise  the  head  end  of  the  table  of  the  recipient. 

With  Brbwer^s  Tubes. — A  simple  and  very  satisfactory  method 
of  transfusion.  The  tubes  are  made  of  glass,  are  of  different  sizes, 
and  are  either  straight  or  with  an  elbow.  The  ends  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  exposed  and  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already 
described.  The  tube  is  dipped  in  hot  melted  paraflBn  before  using 
and  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  introduced  into  the  blood-vessels.  One 
end  of  the  tube  is  introduced  into  the  artery  and  secured  there  with 
a  ligature  tied  over  the  end  of  the  artery  upon  the  tube.  The  clamp 
is  removed  from  the  artery  and  a  few  jets  of  blood  allowed  to  escape, 
and  the  free  end  of  the  tube  then  introduced  into  the  end  of  the 
vein  and  secured  with  a  ligature, — quite  similar  to  the  plan  of  in- 
troducing the  cannula  in  intravenous  saline  infusion. 

SUTURE  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

The  various  suture  materials  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes: 
temporary  and  permanent. 

Temporary  sutures  are  made  of  simple  catgut,  which  softens 
and  becomes  absorbed  in  from  five  to  ten  days  according  to  its  thick- 
ness, and  chromicized  catgut,  which  remains  longer,  from  two  to 
four  weeks  or  even  six  weeks,  according  to  its  thickness  and  the 
manner  of  it«  preparation. 

Permanent  sutures  consist  of  silk,  silkworm  gut,  kangaroo  ten- 
don, horse-hair  and  metal,  silver  ^^ire,  etc.  (Kangaroo  tendon  be- 
comes absorbed  after  sixty  days ;  so  that  it  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
permanent.) 
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Sntnre  of  the  Skin. — For  this  purpose  a  etitch  may  be  used,  con- 

timioua  or  interrupted,  which   penetrates  the  skin,  or  else  a  non- 
penetrating intraeuticular  stitch  may  be  employed. 

The  stitch  should  not  he  drawn  too  tight,  as  it  constricts  the 
parts  and  may  thus  interfere  with  the  blood-supply  and  the  healing 
process.  If  the  stitch  is  drawn  too  tight  it  may  cut  its  way  through  the 
tissues,  and  besides  may  add  much  to  the  pain  and  discomfort  of 
the  patient.  The  stitch  should  be  drawn  just  tight  enough  to  bring 
the  parts  into  immediate  contact.  The  knots  should  be  so  arranged 
that  they  lie  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  line  of  the  incision. 


Fig.  20.— Intraeuticular  Suture. 


.  pledget  of  Biuie, 


The  Intracuticclae  Suture. — For  this  suture  simple  or 
chromicized  catgut  or  some  permanent  material — silk-worm  gut,  silk, 
etc. — may  be  used.  This  is  the  most  satisfactorj-  method  of  approx- 
imating the  edges  of  the  skin.  The  resulting  scar  is  very  much  leas 
unsightly,  and  the  danger  of  stitch  abscess  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  stitch  is  introduced  with  a  straight  needle  or  with  a  curved 
needle  in  a  holder;  a  straight  Hagedom  needle  is  preferable.  In  in- 
troducing this  etitch  it  is  necessary  to  catch  the  firm  under-layer  of 
the  skin  proper — not  the  looFe  subcutaneous  fat  and  connective 
tissue — and  to  take  a  good  long  bite  with  each  thrust  of  the  needle. 
In  crossing  from  one  edge  of  the  incision  to  the  other,  care  should 
be  taken  to  enter  the  needle  directly  opposite  the  point  at  which 
it  emerged.  The  suture  may  be  secured  at  eacJi  end  with  a  small 
gauze  pad. 

One  pad  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  thread  before  commencing 
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the  suture,  and  then,  after  the  needle  emerges  through  the  last  punc- 
ture, it  is  carried  through  the  second  pad  and  the  suture  secured 
with  one  or  two  stitches  in  this. 

Suture  of  ICiiscle. — Divided  muscle  is  usually  approximated  with 
absorbable  material, — simple  or  chromicized  catgut.  If  the  muscle 
has  been  cut  across,  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  its  fibers,  the 
part  should,  be  placed  in  a  position  to  relax  the  muscle  and  special 
care  should  be  exercised  to  bring  the  cut  edges  securely  together. 
This  is  accomplished  by  introducing  a  sufficient  number  of  inter- 
rupted sutures  or  a  continuous  suture  of  moderately  thick  catgut, 

A  B 


Pig.  21. — Suture  of  Tendon.    A,  ends  of  divided  tendon  united  with  mattress  suture; 
B,  upper  end  of  tendon  split  and  turned  down  to  meet  lower  end. 

each  taking  a  good  secure  bite  in  the  muscle,  or  several  mattress 
sutures  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  the  muscle  has  been  divided 
along  the  course  of  its  fibers, — i.e.,  between  its  fibers, — several  in- 
terrupted catgut  sutures  will  usually  suffice  to  retain  its  edges  in 
apposition. 

If  the  sheath  of  a  broad  muscle  has  been  divided, — for  exam- 
ple, the  sheath  of  the  rectus, — care  should  be  taken  to  reunite  the 
edges  of  the  sheath  accurately  with  chromicized  catgut. 

In  operations  for  the  cure  of  hernias  the  edges  of  the  muscles 
or  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united  with  a  non-absorbable  suture  ma- 
terial,— silk,  silk-worm  gut,  kangaroo  tendon,  or  silver  wire, — ^with 
the  idea  of  leaving  these  as  pennanent  sutures  to  retain  the  pmrts 
in  close  apposition  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
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Suture  of  Tendoni. — Severed  tendons  are  sewed  end  to  end  with 

fine,  ten-day  chromicized  catgut.  A  single  mattress  suture  or  one 
or  more  ordinary  interrupted  sutures  that  pass  through  the  tendon 
proper  are  usually  employed  for  tliis  purpose.  If  a  part  of  the  tendon 
has  been  destroyed  so  that  the  end-'  cannot  be  approximated,  a  flap 
may  be  turned  back  from  one  or  both  ends  in  order  to  meet  this 
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Suture  of  Nerveg. — The  ends  of  a  divided  nerve  may  be  joined 
with  ono  or  two  plain  catgut  sutures  which  secure  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve,  or,  better,  these  sutures  may  penetrate  the  nerve  proper,  the 
essential  point  l>eing  to  bring  tlie  ends  of  the  nerve  into  immediate 
contact.  In  old  caries  it  will  be  necessary  to  freshen  the  ends  of  the 
nerves  t>efore  suturing. 


— Sfgmenl  o(  Bowel  I^mlwrt 
lied  11  win  ba  noted  tbat  ther 
penetrate    through    the    entire 


Bone  and  Cartilage. — For  the  purpose  of  suturing  bone  and 
cartilage  silver  wire  is  usually  employed.  Sometimes  heavy,  chro- 
micized catptit  or  kangaroo  tendon  is  used.  In  order  to  pass  the 
sutures,  holes  must  first  be  made  through  the  bone.  This  is  done 
with  the  drill.  Before  withdrawing  the  drill  the  suture  is  intro- 
duced through  the  small  eye  in  the  jK'int  of  the  drill,  and  then  as 
the  instninicnt  is  withdrawn  it  brings  the  suture  after  it.     If  the 
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suture  IB  too  thick  to  enter  the  eye  in  the  point  of  the  drill,  a  loop 
of  silk  may  be  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  drill  and  the  suture 
drawn  through  with  this. 

Bones  are  sometimes  joined  with  one  or  more  sutures  of  chro- 
micized  catgut  or  kangaroo  tendon  which  do  not  go  through  the 
bone,  but  include  the  periosteum  and  the  fibrous  tissue  that  cover 
the  bone;  this  method  may  be  used,  for  example,  to  unite  a  fractured 
patella  so  as  to  avoid  entering  the  knee-joint  and  the  handling  that 
would  be  necessary  in  the  making  of  drill-holes. 

Fragments  of  bone  may  also  be  joined  by  steel  nails,  ivory  pegs, 
etc.,  that  are  driven  from  one  fragment  of  bone  into  the  other,  or 
the  fragments  may  be  held  together  by  metal  plates, — Lane's  plates, — 


PiK   a  — Cusblng    Suture     AppUed     to  FlE   16  — Halsteil  >  Intestinal  Suture 

Cloie  OpeuiDg  In  (be  Bowel.  It  Is  a  cod- 
llDuauB  itltcb  *Dd  paseea  tbrougti  tbe 
wall  of  the  gut  parallel  wltb  Ibe  line  ol 
tbe  Inclalon  Instead  of  at  rlgtat  angles  to 
It. 

which  bridge  across  the  fracture  and  are  secured  by  being  screwed 
tn  the  fragments. 

Sotnre  of  Seroiu  Snrfacet,  Bowel,  etc. — The  essential  object  is 
lo  secure  rapid  adhesion  by  approximating  serous  surface  to  serous 
surface,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

The  Lembert  suture  catches  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  bowel,  but  does  not  penetrate  into  the  mucous  membrane  layer. 
It  should  not  enter  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  etc.  For  this  suture 
silk  should  be  employed.  It  may  be  introduced  interrupted  or  con- 
tinuous, and  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invert  the  edges  and 
join  opposite  serous  surfaces. 

A  straight,  round,  cambric  needle  is  usually  employed  to  carry 
the  Lembert  suture,  but  occasionally,  especially  in  sewing  deep  within 
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the  abdominal  cavity,  a  thin,  curved,  surgeon's  needle  in  a  holder  may- 
be more  convenient. 

In  applying  the  Lembert  suture  the  needle  is  introduced  a  short 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  bowel,  and  after  passing 
in  the  wall  of  the  gut  for  a  short  distance  and  catching  up  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  but  not  entering  the  mucous  membrane  coat, 
it  emerges  near  the  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  gut ;  the  needle  is  then 
carried  across  the  opening  in  the  bowel  and  introduced  upon  the 
other  side  at  a  point  directly  opposite  and  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  suture  may  also  be  introduced  and  carried  in  the  wall  of 


Fig.  ST.— Nou-peuelrallDg  Suture. 


the  gut  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  incision   instead  of  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  incision,— the  Gushing  suture. 

Small  wounds  of  the  bowel  may  be  closed  with  a  single  row  of 
Lembert  sutures  or  with  a  Lembert  suture  in  the  shape  of  a  purse- 
string.  Larger  wounds  of  the  hollow  abdominal  viscera  should  be 
closed,  first  with  a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  No.  1,  t«n-day, 
chromic  catgut  sutures  that  penetrate  through  all  the  layers  of  the 
organ,  joining  the  parts  accurately  edge  to  edge,  and  then,  after  the 
opening  has  been  thus  closed,  the  Ijcnibert  stitch,  which  unites  the 
opposite  serous  surfaces  to  each  other,  is  applied.  The  fjembert  stitch 
buries  the  i>enotrating  suture  and  inverts  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
so  that  the  serou.'i  surfaces  become  apposed  to  each  other.  The  out- 
side Lembert  suture  tliat  buries  the  dee[ier  penetrating  mucous  suture 
ia  sometimes  called  the  "outside  serous"  suture. 
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SuTUKE  OF  Wounds  of  the  Bladder. — Closure  of  wounds  of 
the  urinary  bladder  requires  special  mention.  They  may  involve 
the  serous  or  the  non-serous  portion  of  the  organ. 

Wounds  of  the  serous  portion  should  be  closed  first  with  a  con- 
tinuous eat^t  stitch,  Xo.  1,  ten-day  chromicized,  which  should  in- 
clude all  the  coats  except  the  mucous  membrane.  Each  loop  of  this 
suture  should  be  drawn  tight.  This  serves  to  close  the  opening. 
These  sutures  do  not  penetrate,  hence  do  not  appear  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bladder.  A  continuous  Lembert  stitch  of  silk  is  then 
introduced  which  unites  the  opposite  serous  surfaces,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  to  each  other  and  buries  the 
first  row  of  sutures. 

Wounds  of  the  non-serous  portion  of  the  bladder:  i.e.,  its  ante- 
rior wall.  Wounds  of  this  part  of  the  bladder  should  be  closed  with 
a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  No.  1,  ten-day  chromicized  cat- 
gut sutures  that  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bladder  wall 
except  its  mucous  membrane  layer.  These  sutures  should  close  the 
opening  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder  very  accurately ;  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  serous  coat  from  this  part  of  the  bladder,  the  Lembert  suture — 
"outside  serous  suture^' — cannot  be  applied.  Since  we  cannot  look  for 
rapid  adhesion  in  wounds  of  this  part  of  the  bladder,  it  is  well  to 
allow  the  abdominal  incision  to  remain  partly  open,  packing  with 
gauze  down  to  the  suture  line  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  so  that,  if 
there  is  any  leakage,  the  fluid  may  find  its  way  out  of  the  wound. 


PART  II. 


HEAD  AND  FACE. 


HEAD. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head.  The  Scalp  — The  head  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Bcalp,  which  is  a  dense  layer,  composed  of  the  skin, 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.    These  three  layers  together  constitute  the  scalp. 

The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  dense  and  serves  to  unite 
the  skin  intimately  with  the  underlying  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  It  is  continuous  behind,  in  front,  and  upon  the 
sides  with  the  superficial  fascia  (subcutaneous  fatty  and  connective- 
tissue  layer)  of  these  parK    In  it  ramify  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  arteries  of  the  scalp  are  large  and  numerous.  Bleeding 
from  these  vessels  can  often  be  controlled  by  pressure  applied  against 
the  underlying  bony  surface.  Anteriorly  are  the  frontal  and  supra- 
orbital arteries;  on  the  sides,  branches  of  the  temporal;  and,  behind, 
the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular.  These  vessels  all  course  from 
below  upward  toward  the  crown  of  the  head,  their  branches  anas- 
tomosirg  freely  with  each  other  all  around.  These  arteries  are  found 
at  times  to  be  verv  tortuous. 

The  occipito-frontalis  muscle  is  broad  and  flat,  consisting  of 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  muscular  portion  and  an  intermediate 
aponeurotic  portion  which  covers  the  top  of  the  skull.  This  apo- 
neurosis is  firmly  united  with  the  overlying  skin,  whereas  it  is  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  pericranium  beneath.  Upon  either  side  the 
aponeurosis  is  continued  into  the  temporal  fascia.  In  cases  where 
the  scalp  is  torn  off,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  comes 
away  with  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  thus  leaving 
the  pericranium  exposed. 

In  the  temporal  region  the  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  layer 
is  looser  than  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  in  it  run  the  branches 
of  the  temporal  artery  and  vein  and  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve. 
Beneath  the  subcutaneous  layer  in  the  temporal  region  is  the  tem- 
poral fascia.    This  is  a  strong,  fibrous  layer  covering  in  the  temporal 
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muscle  and  is  attached  above,  all  around,  to  the  temporal  ridge  and 
below,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  where  it  splits  into 
two  layers  between  which  are  included  a  small  arterial  and  nervous 
branch.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  thins  out 
upon  each  side  and  is  continued  into  this  temporal  fascia.  Beneath 
the  temporal  fascia  is  the  temporal  muscle.  This  is  a  broad,  fan- 
shaped  muscle  which  arises  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  temporal 
fossa  and  from  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia;  it  is  at- 
tached by  a  strong  tendon  to  the  tip,  anterior  border,  and  inner 
surface  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

The  pericranium  is  a  shining,  fibrous  layer  of  periosteum  which 
is  closelv  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  skull: 
most  intimately  at  the  suture  lines,  through  which  it  is  continuous 
with  the  dura  mater  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones. 

Collections  of  pus  or  blood  between  the  skin  and  the  occipito- 
frontalis  aponeurosis  give  rise  to  circumscribed  tumors  because  they 
cannot  become  diffused  in  the  dense  subcutaneous  connective-tissue 
layer.  Between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium,  however,  such 
collections  may  become  widely  diffused,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
tissue  which  joins  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium  together,  and, 
raising  the  whole  scalp  so  that  it  resembles  a  water-bag,  may  gravitate 
and  point  in  the  frontal  or  occipital  regions.  Beneath  the  pericranium, 
between  this  layer  and  the  surface  of  the  bone,  such  collections  are 
again  limited,  owing  to  the  close  union  between  this  structure  and 
the  underlying  bone  (see  Pig.  39). 

The  Skull. — The  skull  is  a  rounded,  elastic  case  made  up  of  a 
number  of  bones  joined,  for  the  most  part,  edge  to  edge.  The  base 
of  the  skull  is  irregular  and  is  strengthened  along  certain  lines  by 
ribs  of  bone,  the  intervening  portions  being  often  very  thin.  It 
presents  many  openings  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  important 
structures. 

The  Vault  of  the  Skull  is  arched,  rounded,  and  smooth.  The 
bone?  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  vault  are  flat  and  vary  in 
thickness  in  different  places.  These  so-called  flat  bones  that  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  vault  are  made  up  of  spongy  tissue — diploe — 
inclosed  between  two  plates  of  hard  compact  bone:  the  inner  and 
outer  tables.  The  outer  table  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  inner.  The 
external  surface  of  the  skull  is  covered  by  the  periosteum  (peri- 
cranium) alreadv  mentioned.  The  internal  surface  is  lined  bv  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  very  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  bones, 
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serving  the  purpose  of  a  periosteum;  the  large  vascular  branches 
that  ramify  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  are  lodged  in  the  dura. 

The  spongy  substance — diploe — inclosed  between  the  two  layers 
of  compact  bone  presents  an  extensive  system  of  venous  canals.  These 
communicate  with  the  intracranial  venous  sinuses  that  are  found 
between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  the  veins  of  the  scalp. 
The  vault  of  the  skull  varies  in  thickness  in  different  places  and  in 
different  individuals.  About  the  middle  it  is  thin,  its  average  thick- 
ness in  this  situation  being  from  4  to  5  mm. ;  it  becomes  thicker  toward 
the  front  and  still  more  so  toward  the  occiput.  Along  the  course  of 
the  intracranial  venous  sinuses,  and  also  corresponding  to  the  de- 
pressions for  the  Pacchionian  bodies  which  are  located  upon  either 
side  along  the  middle  line,  the  bone  is  thinner.  Where  the  skull  is 
thin  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  diploe,  which  in  certain  parts  may 
be  entirely  absent,  the  two  tables  being  in  direct  contact  with  each 
other.    This  is  the  condition  in  the  temporal  region. 

The  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones  of  which  the  vault  is  made 
up  are  irregular  and  might  be  mistaken  for  fractures  when  exposed 
in  scalp  wounds.  The  junction  of  the  two  parietal  bones  in  the 
middle  line  forms  the  sagittal  suture.  The  junction  of  the  two 
parietal  bones  with  the  frontal  anteriorly  forms  the  coronal  suture. 
The  point  where  the  coronal  crosses  the  sagittal  suture  is  called  the 
bregma.  This  is  the  site  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  which  does  not 
close  until  some  time  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fourth 
month.  Occasional Iv  it  closes  earlier.  The  time  at  wliich  the  fon- 
tanelle  closes  is  of  diagnostic  importance  in  infants.  Posteriorly  the 
parietal  bones  articulate  with  the  occipital  bone  and  forms  the  lamb- 
doidal  suture.  In  the  middle  line,  corresponding  to  the  junction  of 
the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  suture  lines,  is  the  lambda.  This  location 
may  be  marked  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  Wormian  bones,  and 
corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  posterior  fontanelle.  The  posterior 
fontanelle  is  found  closed  at  birth  or  closes  shortlv  thereafter.  An- 
teriorly,  corresponding  to  the  articulation  of  the  nasal  bones  with 
the  frontal  is  a  line  of  suture,  the  fronto-nasal  suture.  Occasionally 
meningocele  (anterior)  protrudes  at  this  site.  Ascending  in  the  mid- 
dle line  for  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  articulation  between 
the  nasal  and  frontal  bones,  the  remains  of  a  suture  line  may  be 
seen  which  represents  the  line  of  union  between  the  two  halves  of 
which  the  frontal  bone  originally  consisted.  This  is  called  the  frontal 
suture. 
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The  mid-point  of  the  fronto-nasal  suture  is  called  the  nasion.  In 
the  middle  line,  just  above  the  nasion,  is  a  prominence,  the  glabella. 
This  is  an  important  surgical  landmark.  Behind,  the  prominent 
external  occipital  protuberance  may  be  readily  felt.  This  is  called 
the  inion.  A  line  corresponding  to  the  sagittal  suture  drawn  from 
the  nasion  to  the  inion  might  be  called  the  sagittal  line.  Passing 
outward,  on  either  side,  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  is 
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Pig.  28. — Side  of  the  Skull.     Shows  various  important  landmarks. 

the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  external  occipital 
protuberance  corresponds  fairly  accurately  to  the  position  of  the  in- 
ternal occipital  protuberance  and  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone  to  the  level  of  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli, 
course  of  the  lateral  sinus,  etc.  The  prominence  corresponding  to 
the  lambda,  some  distance  above  the  external  occipital  protuberance, 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  latter.  A  foetal  suture  extending  up- 
ward in  the  middle  line  from  the  foramen  magnum  may  persist.  This 
is  the  usual  site  of  cranial  meningocele. 
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The  point  on  the  side  of  the  skull,  where  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone  articulates  with  the  frontal  and  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  is  called  the  pterion,  and  is  located  one  and 
one-half  inches  behind,  and  one-quarter  inch  above,  the  external  an- 
gular process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  pterion  corresponds  to  the 
Sylvian  point  where  the  Sylvian  fissure  breaks  up  into  its  three 
branches,  and  to  the  course  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal.  The  point  where  the  superior  temporal  ridge  crosses 
the  coronal  suture  is  called  the  stephanion.  The  asterion  is  the  point 
where  the  occipital,  mastoid,  and  parietal  bones  meet.  It  corresponds 
to  the  knee  of  the  lateral  sinus.  Two  other  important  landmarks 
are  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  where  the  frontal 
articulates  with  the  malar,  and  the  preauricular  point  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  upper  border  of  the  root  of  the  zygoma  just  anterior  to 
the  location  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Eeid's  base  line  is  drawn 
from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  through  the  upper  margin  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus. 

Frontal  Sinuses. — Corresponding  to  the  frontal  r^ion,  the 
skull  is  marked  by  tlie  presence  of  two  large  air-spaces,  one  on  either 
side,  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  frontal  sinuses  do  not  become  fully 
developed  until  after  puberty.  They  are  more  prominent  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  septum 
located  more  or  less  in  the  middle  line.  The  frontal  sinuses  vary 
ver}'  much  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual 
on  either  side.  There  may  be  marked  deviation  of  the  septum,  so 
that  one  sinus  is  ver}^  large  and  extends  over  beyond  the  middle  line, 
the  other  sinus  being  correspondingly  small.  Both  sinuses  may  be 
very  large,  or  one  or  both  may  be  but  slightly  developed  or  absent. 
The  anterior  wall  of  these  spaces  is  thick,  and  consists  of  two  layers 
of  hard,  compact  bone,  with  an  intervening  diploeic  layer.  The  pos- 
terior wall  is  thin.  The  frontal  sinuses  are  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane and  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossa  through  a  large  canal, 
the  infundibulum,  which  opens  under  the  middle  turbinated  bone, 
toward  the  front.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  floor  of  the  frontal  sinuses — only  a  thin  plate  of  bone  interven- 
ing— and  these  may  become  involved  in  suppuration  of  the  frontal 
sinuses.  Pus  in  the  frontal  sinus  may  perforate  the  floor  of  the 
sinus  and  point  in  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  or  the  process 
may  extend  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  set  up  a  meningitis,  abscess  in  the  frontal  lobe,  etc. 
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The  Side  of  the  Shall. — In  the  maatoid  region  the  bone  is  pro- 
longed downward  in  the  form  of  a  teat-like  process;  the  mastoid 
process  (mastoid  region — see  page  113), 

Corresponding  to  the  temporal  region,  the  skull  is  made  up  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  very  thin,  and 
of  part  of  the  parietal  bone.  Ascending  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  beneath  the  temporal  milscle,  are  several  deep  temporal  arterial 
branches. 

The  parietal  and  the  occipital  bones  and  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  present  openings  for  the  passage  of  veins  from 
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the  exterior  of  the  skull  which  empty  into  the  intracranial  sinuses, 
and  these  may  be  the  routes  through  which  infection  is  carried  into 
the  cranial  cavity. 

The  BftM  of  the  Skull,  studied  from  within,  is  seen  to  consist  of 
three  fossie  located  upon  different  levels:— 

The  Anterior  Fossa  is  situated  upon  the  highest  level.  The 
floor  is  made  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  etlmioid  in  the  middle, 
and  of  the  frontal  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  upon  the  sides. 
The  ethmoid  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  openings  for  the  pas- 
sage of  branches  of  the  olfactory  nene  and  blood-vessels,  to  and 
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from  the  nasal  cavity.  The  floor  of  the  anterior  fossa  is  very  thin 
and  corresponds  to  the  roof  of  the  orbital  and  nasal  cavities.  The 
roofs  of  the  various  sinuses  (air-spaces)  adjacent  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  nasal  cavity  are  very  thin  and  correspond  to  the  floor  of  the 
anterior  fossa  of  the  skull.  Disease  of  these  sinuses  may  readily 
extend  to  the  meningeal  membranes  and  to  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain.  There  is  also  danger  of  perforation  in  operating  within 
these  sinuses. 

The  frontal  lobes  rest  upon  the  floor  of  the  anterior  fossa. 
Fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa  is  characterized  by  escape  of  blood 
through  the  nose  or  into  the  orbital  cavities,  with  resulting  subcon- 
junctival ecchymosis,  bulging  of  the  eyeballs,  etc. 

The  Middle  Fossa. — The  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  is  of  much 
surgical  importance.  It  lodges  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  It  is 
narrow  in  the  middle  and  widens  out  upon  either  side.  The  floor 
of  the  middle  fossa  corresponds  about  with  the  level  of  the  zygoma  and 
is  limited  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  and  by  the  optic  groove;  behind  by  the  dorsum  epiphii  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  is  marked  by  a  groove  for  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus  and  gives  attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  consists  in  the  middle  line  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  presenting  in  front  the  optic 
groove,  at  either  end  of  which  is  the  optic  foramen ;  behind  the  optic 
groove  is  the  sella  turcica,  a  deep  depression  which  lodges  the  pituitary 
body  and  which  is  bounded  behind  by  the  dorsum  epiphii.  Laterally 
the  floor  of  this  fossa  consists  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  and  a  part  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal.  The 
body  of  the  sphenoid  is  marked  upon  either  side  by  a  groove  which 
commences  behind  at  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  (carotid  foramen) 
and  terminates  in  front  at  the  optic  foramen.  This  lodges  the  cav- 
ernous sinus,  etc. 

The  foramen  lacerum  medium  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
anterior  superior  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  behind  by  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion;  through  this  opening  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the 
cranium.  Behind  and  external  to  this  foramen  the  antero-superior 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  presents  a  depression  in  which  the 
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Gasserian  ganglion  rests.  The  plate  of  bone  upon  which  the  ganglion 
rests  is  very  thin  and  forms  the  roof  of  the  canal,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  carotid  artery.  Anteriorly  in  close  proximity  to  the  ganglion 
and  its  three  trunks  is  the  cartilaginous  end  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
In  front  of,  and  external  to,  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  great  wing,  of  the  sphenoid,  there  is  a  large  open- 
ing, the  foramen  ovale.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  opening  is  oval 
in  shape,  its  long  diameter  being  directed  from  without  inward  and 
a  little  forward.  This  opening  is  seen  externally  upon  the  base  of  the 
skull  at  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process,  external  to  the  external  pter- 
ygoid plate.  Through  this  opening  the  inferior  maxillary  or  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  together  with  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth, 
emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity.  Just  external  to  the  foramen  ovale 
and  a  little  behind  it,  in  the  apex  or  angle  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  is  the  foramen  spinosum,  through  which  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery  enters  the  skull.  From  this  opening  a  groove  is  seen  run- 
ning outward,  marking  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  near  its 
junction  with  the  petrous  portion ;  this  groove  lodges  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  is  continued  upward  upon 
the  side  of  the  skull  across  the  posterior  inferior  part  of  the  parietal 
bone.  Commencing  at  or  near  the  foramen  spinosum  there  is  another 
groove,  which  runs  forward  and  outward  across  the  squamous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  ascending 
upon  the  side  of  the  skull,  across  the  anterior  inferior  portion  of 
the  parietal  bone;  in  this  groove  rests  the  anterior  division  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  The  groove  that  lodges  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  very  often  quite  deep  with  sharp 
edges,  or  it  may  be  converted  into  a  canal.  In  this  way  the  vessel  is 
gripped  very  tightly,  and  any  blow  or  violence  that  tends  to  shake 
or  displace  the  contents  of  the  cranium  is  likely  to  result  in  tearing 
of  this  vessel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  vessel  that  is  almost 
always  the  site  of  intracranial  hemorrhage  when  due  to  traumatism. 
About  one-half  inch  in  front  of,  and  a  little  internal  to,  the  foramen 
ovale  is  the  foramen  rotundum.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a 
short  canal  which  passes  obliquely  forward  through  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  and  opens  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  through 
the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  wall ;  the  superior  maxillary  or  second 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes  through  this  canal.  Toward  the 
front  of  the  middle  fossa  we  have  the  sphenoidal  fissure  opening 
into  the  orbit;  this  is  a  large  triangular  opening  between  the  free 
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border  of  the  great  wing  and  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of 
the  sphenoid,  its  base  being  inward  toward  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
Through  this  fissure  pass  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  ophthalmic  or 
first  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  vein,  etc. 

In  the  outer  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
is  lodged  the  hearing  apparatus — ^the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  antrum, 
and  the  internal  ear  and  auditory  nerve.  .  The  roof  of  the  middle 
ear  and  antrum,  tegmen  tympani,  is  very  thin,  and  infection  may 
readily  spread  from  these  cavities  into  the  cranial  cavity — to  the 
meninges  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 

Fracture  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  is  marked  by  the  escape 
of  blood  or  cerebro-spinal  fiuid  from  the  ear,  or,  maybe,  into  the 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  Gasserian  Ganglion,  etc. — The  Gasserian  ganglion  is 
frequently  the  object  of  surgical  intervention,  and  its  relationship  to 
important  adjacent  structures,  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  etc.,  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  cavernous  sinus  is  a  wide,  loose,  thin-walled  canal  which  is 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater.  It  reaches  from  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  behind  to  the  inner 
end  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  in  front,  being  lodged  in  the  cavernous 
groove  upon  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  The  lumen  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  presents  a  peculiar  reticular  structure,  being 
broken  up  into  numerous  cellular  spaces  by  trabeculae  and  septa 
which  pass  in  various  directions.  Anteriorly  the  cavernous  sinus 
receives  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and  posteriorly  it  joins  with  both  petrosal 
sinuses  and  communicates  with  the  pterygoid  plexus  through  the 
veins  which  enter  the  skull  through  the  foramina  ovale,  spinosum, 
and  lacerum  medium.  The  external  border  of  the  cavernous  sinus 
corresponds  to  a  line  running  from  before  backward,  which  would 
just  skirt  the  inner  margin  of  the  foramen  rotundum. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cranium  through  the  fora- 
men lacerum  medium  and  passes  forward,  along  the  side  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid,  enveloped  by  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  sinus  being, 
as  it  were,  wrapped  entirely  around  the  artery.  (One  could  not  wound 
the  artery  in  this  situation  without  first  cutting  into  the  sinus.) 
Anteriorly,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  the  in- 
ternal carotid,  after  giving  off  its  ophthalmic  branch,  turns  upward 
and,  pa.ssing  through  an  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  divides  into  its  two 
terminal  branches,  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries.    Along 
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the  outer  aide  of  the  artery,  and  therefore  also  inclosed  within  the 
cavernous  sinus,  runs  the  sixth  nerve.  In  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  intimately  united  to  it,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
the  ophthalmic  or  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  lodged;  these 
etructures  cannot  be  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  sinus  without 


Fig.  31.— Middle  FiMM  Bbowtng  (he  PdiIIIdd  of  tbe  QftueriaD  Ganglion.  Three 
'iBloiii  ol  the  Flltb  Nerve,  etc.  C.  caverooua  alDua:  00,  OuaerUa  ganglion; 
iDffrJor  petroaal  alnui:  JV,  commeDcement  o[  (he  Internal  Jugular  vein: 
■Igmold  Blhua;  8P,  superior  petrosal  bIdus;  1.  S,  3,  flnt.  serond,  and  tbini 
ot  (he  lltth  nerve.  The  latlmate  relationship  ot  the  flret  division  o[  the 
s  is  Indicated. 


tearing  it,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  is  in  the  order  given  both 
from  within  outward  and  from  above  downward. 

The  fifth  nerve  at  its.  origin  appears  upon  the  side  of  the  pons 
A'arolii,  and  consists  of  a  thick  sensory  and  a  small  motor  root;  these 
pass  forward  through  an  oval  slit  in  the  dura  mater  and  across  the 
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upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  near  its 
apex,  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  As  the  roots  pass  over  the 
upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion,  they  lie  beneath  the  superior 
petrosal  sinus,  extradural :  i.e.,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Upon  reaching  the  front  surface  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  the  sensory  root  presents  a  swelling, 
the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  motor  root  takes  no  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  ganglion,  but  lies  underneath  it.  The  ganglion  rests  in 
the  depression  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion.  It  is  reddish  gray  in  color,  crescentic  or  semilunar  in  shape, 
the  anterior  convex  border  looking  fons-ard,  downward,  and  outward. 
It  is  14  to  22  mm.  wide,  4  mm.  from  before  backward,  and  1^/^  mm. 
in  thickness. 

Given  off  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  ganglion  are  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.     Of  these,  the  first,  or  ophthalmic,  the 


Fig.  32. — Cross-sectioD  through  Middle  Fossa  Just  Anterior  to  Position  of 
the  Gasserian  Ganglion.  Shows  the  relation  of  the  cavernous  sinus  to  adjacent 
structures.  B,  bony  floor  of  middle  fossa;  CA,  internal  carotid  artery  inclosed 
within  the  trabeculated  cavernous  sinus;  CM,  cavum  Meckelil;  DM,  dura 
mater  forms  periosteum  covering  floor  of  middle  fossa  and  roofs  over  the  cavum 
Meckelil;  3,  third  nerve;  4,  fourth  nerve;  5',  fllrst  division  of  fifth  nerve; 
5*,  second  division  of  fifth  nerve;  b'",  third  division  of  fifth  nerve;  6,  sixth 
nerve;  the  third,  fourth,  and  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  Incorporated  in 
the  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  sixth  nerve  is  wholly  within  the  sinus. 
The  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  situated  within  the  cavum 
Meckelil. 

longest  and  thinnest  of  the  three,  is  the  most  internal  and  passes 
from  behind  forward  and  upward  along,  or  rather  in,  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  entering  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure.  On  account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus, 
any  attempt  to  separate  it  would  be  likely  to  tear  the  wall  of  the 
sinus;  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  the 
carotid  artery,  and  the  sixth  nerve.  The  second,  or  superior  maxillary 
division  lies  external  to  the  preceding,  is  8  to  11  mm.  long,  and  passes 
fom^ard,  entering  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  emerges  from  this 
canal  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  This  branch  lies  close  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  is  not  joined  to  it,  and  may 
be  readily  removed  without  danger  to  the  sinus.    The  third,  or  in- 
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ferior  maxillary,  division,  the  most  external  of  the  three,  is  short 
and  thick,  and  passes  fon\'ard  and  outward,  leaving  the  skull  through 
the  foramen  ovale  in  company  with  the  motor  root.  The  motor  root 
winds  around  the  third  division  to  get  upon  its  outer  side,  the  two 
becoming  joined  just  after  their  exit  through  the  foramen  ovale. 
The  ganglion  rests  in  the  depression  already  described  upon  the  front 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  motor 
root  of  the  nerve  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  but 
lies  beneath  it,  between  it  and  the  bone.  At  times  the  bone  is  absent 
in  this  location  and  under  such  circumstances  the  ganglion  will  be 
found  to  be  separated  from  the  carotid  artery  only  by  the  fibrous 
tissue  which  intervenes.  The  surface  of  bone  upon  which  the  ganglion 
and  its  three  divisions  rest  is  covered  by  the  periosteum.  The  ganglion 
and  its  divisions,  as  already  mentioned,  are  placed  extradural:  i.e., 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  base  of  the  skull;  the  dura  roofs 
them  over,  and  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  depression  in  which 
the  ganglion  rests  and  to  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull, 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  second  division  and  along  the  outer 
margin  of  the  third  division;  so  that  not  only  the  ganglion,  but  its 
second  and  third  divisions  as  well,  are  thus  roofed  in.  This  space, 
in  which  the  ganglion  and  its  second  and  third  divisions  are  thus 
inclosed,  is  called  the  cavum  Meckelii.  Beyond  the  ganglion  and  its 
divisions  the  dura  is,  as  elsewhere,  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone.  The  ganglion  and  its  divisions  are  but  loosely  attached  to  the 
periosteum  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  bone  upon  which  they  rest 
(floor  of  cavum  Meckelii)  and  to  the  dura  mater  which  covers  them 
and  forms  the  roof  of  the  cavum  Meckelii. 

The  cavum  Meckelii  is  really  a  space  in  the  floor  of  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  between  the  bone  and  the  non-attached  dura,  which 
lodges  the  ganglion  and  its  second  and  third  divisions. 

The  Gasserian  ganglion  is  in  relation,  internally,  with  the  carotid 
artery  and  cavernous  sinus.  Behind  the  ganglion  is  the  superior 
petrosal  sinus  underneath  which  the  roots  of  the  nerve  must  pass 
in  order  to  reach  the  ganglion  as  it  rests  upon  the  front  surface  of 
the  petrous  portion.  The  superior  petrosal  sinus  is  contained  in 
the  edge  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  which  is  attached  to  the  superior 
border  of  the  petrous  portion. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  enters  the  skull  through  the  fora- 
men ppinosum  just  external  to,  and  a  little  behind,  the  foramen 
ovale  (through  which  the  third  division  passes  out  of  the  skull)  and 
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would  therefore  be  met  with  in  approaching  these  structures  through 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  skull. 

The  Posterior  Fossa. — This  is  the  deepest  of  the  three  fossae. 
It  contains  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla.  It  is  formed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions 
of  the  temporal  bone  taking  part  in  its  formation  anteriorly  and 
laterally.  About  the  middle  it  presents  a  large  opening — ^the  fora- 
men magnum — for  the  passage  of  the  cord.  In  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum  is  the  smooth,  shelving,  grooved  basilar  process  which  sup- 
ports the  medulla  and  pons.  On  either  side  of  the  foramen  magnum 
is  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  Near  the  foramen  lacerum  pos- 
terius  the  lateral  sinus  is  joined  by  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  to 
form  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  leaves  the  skull  through  the 
foramen  lacerum  posterius.  The  petrous  pori:ion  presents  the  orifice 
of  the  auditory  canal  through  which  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves 
enter  the  bone.  The  posterior  fossa  is  divided  in  -two  halves  by  the 
internal  occipital  crest,  which  occupies  the  middle  line  passing  from 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance.  It  gives  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebelli  and  lodges 
the  occipital  sinus.  The  broad  grooves  for  the  lateral  sinuses  are 
seen  passing  outward  on  either  side  from  the  internal  occipital  pro- 
tuberance. The  groove  is  continued  from  the  occipital  bone  on  to 
the  lower  posterior  angle  of  the  parietal,  where  it  bends  rather  sharply 
downward,  "S"  fashion,  upon  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal, 
then  it  curves  forward  again  on  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  ends  at 
the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  Upon  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
groove  for  the  lateral  sinus  is  seen  an  opening  for  the  passage  of 
a  small  vein  from  the  occipital  vein,  from  without  to  the  lateral 
(sigmoid)   sinus. 

The  Dura  Mater  is  a  strong,  tough,  non-elastic,  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull.  It  is  described  as  one 
of  the  coverings  of  the  brain,  but  should,  in  fact,  be  considered  as 
an  appendage  of  the  skull  in  contra-distinct  ion  to  the  pia  mater,  or, 
l)etter,  the  pia-arachnoid,  which  is  essentially  an  appendage  of  the 
brain.  The  dura  mater  is  closely  attached  to  the  bones,  more  in- 
timately to  those  of  the  base  than  those  of  the  vault,  forming  their 
periosteum;  but  it  may  be  detached  from  the  bones  without  much 
difficulty.  It  supports  the  intracranial  arteries,  veins,  and  venous 
sinuses,  and,  when  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  bones,  carries 
these  vessels  with  it. 
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Anteriorly,  ramifying  in  the  dura  mater,  is  the  anterior  me- 
ningeal artery,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  ethmoid.  Corresponding 
to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  and  the  temporal  region,  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  is  found.  This  is  a  branch  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  of  much  surgical  importance;  it  is  derived  from  the  internal  max- 
illary and  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum  in  the  base 
of  the  skull.  Behind  are  the  posterior  meningeal  branches  which 
are  derived  from  the  occipital  and  the  vertebral. 

The  dura  mater  gives  off  three  strong  processes,  the  falx  cerebri 
and  falx  cerebelli,  and  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  The  falx  cerebri 
occupies  the  middle  line,  being  attached  along  the  line  of  the  sagittal 
suture  and  serves  to  separate  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum. 
The  falx  cerebelli  is  attached  to  the  occipital  bone  along  the  line  of 
the  internal  occipital  crest,  and  separates  the  two  halves  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  tentorium  cerebelli  is  attached  to  the  prominent 
bony  margins  of  the  posterior  fossa,  to  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
groove  for  the  lateral  sinus  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  groove 
strikes  the  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  from  this  point  to  the 
prominent  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  tentorium  presents  a  large,  rounded  opening  anteriorly  to  ac- 
commodate the  mesencephalon — corpora  quadrigemina  and  crura  cer- 
ebri— ^that  portion  of  the  brain  which  connects  the  cerebrum  with  the 
parts  that  are  lodged  in  the  posterior  fossa.  The  posterior  fossa  is 
partly  roofed  in  by  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  the  posterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  resting  upon  the  tentorium. 

The  Venous  Sinuses  of  the  Duba  Mater. — ^There  are  a  num- 
ber of  large  venous  sinuses  which  are  situated  between  the  layers  of 
the  dura,  and  which  groove  the  surface  of  the  bones  along  their 
course. 

The  Superiok  Longitudinal  Sinus  runs  from  before  back- 
ward along  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  a  little  more  to  the  right 
of  the  middle  line,  from  the  foramen  csecum  in  front  to  the  internal 
occipital  protuberance  behind,  where  it  becomes  the  right  lateral 
sinus.  It  is  situated  between  the  lavers  of  the  falx  cerebri,  which 
are  separated  along  the  line  of  their  attachment  to  the  bone  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  sinus.  The  sinus  is  wedge-shaped  on  section, 
and  increases  in  width  from  before  back,  from  Vi  Ji^ch  in  width  in 
front  to  %  inch  in  width  behind.  In  the  middle  of  its  coui-se  the 
longitudinal  sinus  gives  off  a  number  of  processes,  the  parasinoidal 
sinuses  or  lacunae,  that  extend  outward   between  the  lavers  of  the 
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dura  over  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  for  a  distance  of  l^^  to  2Vi 
cm.;  therefore  within  this  distance  of  the  sagittal  line  caution  must 
be  exercised  to  thoroughly  separate  the  dura  before  gouging  away 
the  bone  so  as  not  to  tear  these  lateral  extensions  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  superior  cerebral  veins  terminate  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus  and  parasinoidal  lacunae.  The  anterior  branches  pass  straight 
inward,  the  posterior  passing  obliquely  forward  and  inward.  They 
unite  with  branches  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere  before 
entering  the  sinus.  These  veins  have  to  pass  from  the  arachnoid 
layer  across  the  subdural  space  to  reach  the  sinuses,  and  may  thus 
be  torn  by  overlapping  of  the  bones  (parietals)  in  moulding  of  the 
head  in  difficult  labor,  with  resulting  hemorrhage  and  subsequent 
paralysis,  idiocy,  etc.  The  longitudinal  sinus  communicates  with  the 
veins  of  the  scalp  and  venous  channels  in  the  diploe  through  a  vari- 
able number  of  emissaries  that  pass  through  foramina  in  the  bones. 
In  detaching  the  dura  from  the  bone  at  these  places  these  veins  are 
usually  torn  and  severe  hemorrhage  may  result.  Into  the  parasi- 
noidal sinuses,  lacunae,  and  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  the  Pacchionian 
bodies  project,  they  being  suspended  and  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
blood-stream  of  the  sinus. 

The  Inferior  I/)ngitudinal  Sinus  is  situated  between  the 
layers  of  the  falx  cerebri  along  its  free  border.  It  terminates  pos- 
teriorly by  joining  with  the  vena  magna  Galeni,  which  drains  the  deep 
parts  of  the  cerebrum,  to  form  the  straight  sinus. 

The  Straight  Sinus  passes  backward  in  the  middle  line  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  dura  in  the  recess  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  falx  cerebri  with  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  terminates  usually 
in  the  left  lateral  sinus. 

The  Lateral  Sinuses  are  important  surgically.  They  are 
lodged  in  the  grooves  on  the  occipital  bones  between  the  layers  of 
the  tentorium  cerebelli,  which  are  attached  to  the  margins  of  the 
grooves.  The  right  is  usually  the  direct  continuation  of  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  From  the  center  of  the  occipital  bone  that  of 
either  side  passes  transversely  outward,  grooving  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  posteror  inferior  corner  of  the  parietal.  Here  the  lateral 
sinus  is  joined  by  the  superior  petrosal,  which  runs  along  the  superior 
border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  between  the 
lavors  of  the  attached  tentorium  cerebelli.  The  sinus  then  curves 
downward,  grooving  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid,  and  from  this 
bone  is  continued  again  over  on  to  the  occipital,  crossing  the  upper 
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surface  of  the  jugular  process  of  this  bone,  to  join  with  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinus  to  form  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  course  of  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  upper  margin  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  That  portion  of  the  lateral  sinus  that 
corresponds  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  called 
the  sigmoid  sinus.  It  frequently  becomes  involved  in  inflammatory 
processes  that  affect  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  antrum. 

The  Cavernous  Sinus  is  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  internal  carotid  arten^  passes 
from  behind  fom^ard,  from  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  in  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  artery 
enters  the  cranium,  to  the  point  where  it  divides  into  its  terminal 
branches.  This  part  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  enveloped  by 
the  cavernous  sinus,  the  wall  of  the  sinus  being,  as  it  were,  wrapped 
around  the  artery.  The  sixth  nerve  is  also  inclosed  entirely  within 
the  sinus,  lying  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  located 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  are  not  contained  within 
its  lumen  as  are  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  sixth  nerve.  (See 
Fig.  32.)  The  sinus  may  be  torn  in  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa. 
Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  is  accompanied  by  extensive  sub- 
conjunctival hemorrhage,  marked  bulging  of  the  eyeball,  hemorrhage 
into  the  retina,  etc. 

The  blood-pressure  within  the  sinuses  is  low,  and  hemorrhage 
during  the  course  of  operation  is  readily  controlled  by  packing  with 
strip  gauze. 

The  Brain  is  a  semisolid  mass  which  is  contained  in  a  solid,  non- 
yielding,  bony  case — the  skull.  The  skull  offers  a  considerable  degree 
of  protection  to  the  vital  organs  contained  within.  The  brain,  with 
its  peculiar  covering,  pia-arachnoid,  occupies  completely  the  space 
within  the  skull,  so  completely  that  the  impressions  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  and  arteries  in  the  dura  are  evident  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bones.  In  this  respect  the  brain  differs  from  the  cord, 
which  does  not  completely  fill  the  vertebral  canal.  Ample  space 
exists  between  the  cord  enveloped  in  its  pia-arachnoid  and  the  dura 
and  between  the  dura  and  the  bony  canal.  The  volume  (bulk)  of 
the  brain  increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
that  it  contains,  and  when  exposed  is  seen  to  pulsate  with  each  heart 
beat  and  with  each  respiration.     Any  addition  to  the  normal  con- 
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tents  of  the  aoyielding,  bony,  cranial  cavity,  Buch  as  extraversated 
blood,  tumor,  abscess,  etc.,  causes  increase  of  the  intracranial  pressure, 
trhicli  is  promptly  manifested  by  characteristic  general  symptoms, 
such  as  headache,  dizziness,  vomiting,  impaired  cerebration,  etc.,  and 
by  certain  localizing  symptoms  if  certain  definite  parts  of  the  brain 
are  affected.     In  the  yoimg  child  this  increase  of  pressure  may  be 
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compensated  for  by  a  spreading  apart  of  the  bones,  and  in  the  adult 
to  a  limited  extent  by  displacement  of  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid.  The 
interior  of  the  brain  is  hollowed  out  by  a  system  of  ventricles  which 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  they  in  turn  communicate  with 
the  subarachnoid  space  through  three  openings  of  variable  size  in 
the  membranous  roof  of  the  fourth  Tcntricle.  The  ventricles  also 
communicate  with  the  subarachnoid  space,  through  a  slit-like  opening 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  descending  bom  of  each  lateral  ventricle. 
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The  brain  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  portions: 
the  cerebrum  developed  from  the  fore-brain  vesicle;  the  cerebellum, 
pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  derived  from  the  hind-brain  vesicle,  and 
the  parts  that  connect  the  two,  the  crura  cerebri,  corpora  quadri- 
_gemina,  which  are  developed  from  the  mid-brain  vesicle. 

The  two  cerebral  liemispherea  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  deep,  narrow  fissure,  the  longitudinal  fissure.  This  fissure  re- 
■ceives  the  fa!x  cerebri.  Each  hemisphere  presents  three  surfaces: 
.an  internal,  an  inferior,  and  an  external.     The  external  surface  of 
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the  Jieniisphere  presents  several  well-marked  fissures  which  serve  to 
divide  it  into  its  several  lobes,  and  are  of  guiding  importance  to 
the  surgeon  for  operative  purposes.  The  three  main  fissures  are: 
the  fissure  of  Rolando,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  tiie  parieto-occipital 
fissure.  The  fissure  of  IJolando  separates  the  frontal  lobe  from  the 
parietal.  It  commences  above  a  little  behind  the  mid-point  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  cerebrum,  is  directed  downward  and  forward, 
and  terminates  just  above  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
It  forms  an  angle  of  GT"  to  70°  with  the  inner  border  of  the  cerebrum. 
Tills  angle  varies  within  a  range  of  4°  or  ■">°  in  different  cases.  The 
line  described  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  not  straight,  but  curved 
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with  the  concavity  looking  forward  and  corresponding  roughly  to 
its  middle  third.  The  points  limiting  this  curved  portion  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  are  called  the  genu  superior  and  the  genu  inferior. 
The  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking.  It 
corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe.  It  spreads  out  in  three  radiating  arms,  a  posterior 
horizontal  which  passes  backward,  separating  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
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Fig.  35.— Surface    of    Cerebrum    from    above.      O.8.,    genu   superior,    fissure    of 

Rolando;  G./.,  genu  Inferior,  fissure  of  Rolando. 

lobe  from  the  parietal,  and  which  is  really  the  continuation  of  the 
fissure  proper;  an  anterior  ascending,  which  passes  upward  into  the 
third,  inferior,  frontal  convolution,  and  an  anterior  horizontal,  which 
passes  forward  into  the  same  convolution. 

The  parieto-occipital  fissure,  as  seen  upon  the  external  surface 
of  the  cerebrum,  is  little  more  than  a  notch  upon  the  inner  border 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  serves  to  mark  the  boundarv  line  between  tlie 
parietal  and  occipital  lobes.  The  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  well 
marked  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 
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If  the  edges  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  are  Beparated,  that  portion 
of  the  cerebrum  called  the  island  of  Reil  is  exposed  to  view.  This 
area  is  not  covered  in  the  fcetus,  but  becomes  covered  over  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  overgrowing  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporo-  sphe- 
noidal lobes  during  the  course  of  their  development. 

The  convolutions  immediately  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  fissure 
of  Eolando  are  called  tlie  gyrus  pnccentralis  and  the  gyrus  post- 
centralis.  The  motor  area  corresponds  to  the  anterior  of  these  two 
convolutions,  extending  forward  on  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  frontal 
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convolutions.  The  area  for  the  arm  corrosimnds  roughly  to  the  mid- 
dle third,  to  that  portion  of  the  convolution  which  lies  anterior  to 
the  concave  part  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  between  the  genu  superior 
and  the  genu  inferior;  the  portion  for  movements  of  the  leg  and 
tnmk'  above  this  area  and  for  movement  of  muscles  of  face,  tongue, 
etc.,  below  this  area. 

The  third  inferior  frontal  convolution  on  the  left  side  corresponds 
to  the  center  for  motor  speech — ^Broea"s  convolution.  The  areas  con- 
cerned in  other  known  centers  are  shown  in  tlie  picture  from  Erause. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  flat,  presents  several 
fissures,  and  is  separated  from  that  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  by 
the  falx  cerebri. 
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The  inferior  surface — base  of  the  brain — rests  in  the  anterior 
and  the  middle  fossfe,  the  posterior  portion  being  supported  upon 
the  tentorium  cerebelli,  which  separates  it  from  the  cerebellum. 

The  cerebellum  is  lodged  in  the  posterior  fossa,  which  it  occupies 
in  common  with  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  cerebellum  consists  of 
two  hemispheres  joined  together  in  the  middle  by  a  rather  constricted 
portion  called  the  vermis.  The  two  hemispheres  are  divided  up  into 
a  number  of  lobes  by  fissures,  etc. 

The  Pia  Hater. — The  brain  is  inclosed  within  its  own  peculiar 
membrane:    the  pia  mater.     This  is  a  connective  tissue  membrane 
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which  serves  to  support  the  vepsels  which  supply  the  brain,  and  con- 
tains within  its  meshes  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  acts  like  a  water 
cushion,  preserving  the  blood-vessels  from  pressure,  and  also  permits 
intracranial  tumors,  etc.,  to  acquire  an  appreciable  thickness  before 
they  begin  to  cause  pressure  symptoms.  The  brain  can  accommodate 
itself  to  slow-growing  tumors  until  they  reach  a  considerable  size 
by  crowding  out  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  pia  mater  is  not  a 
simple  flat  membrane,  but  is  really  made  up  of  two  layers  joined 
together  by  septa  which  divide  it  up  info  a  mesh-work  of  cellular 
spaces  within  which  is  contained  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  has 
been  compared  to  a  water-soaked  connective  tissue  with  a  superficinl 
surface,  which  is  described  as  the  arachnoid,  and  a  deep  surface  which 
is  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  hniin — the  pia  mater  proper. 
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The  space  between  these  two  layers  is  called  the  subarachnoid  space. 
The  pia  mater  or,  better  called,  the  pia-arachnoid,  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  dura  mater ;  fo  that  between  the  inner  surface 
of  the  dura  and  the  external  surface  of  the  pia-arachnoid  there  is 
a  narrow  free  space,  or  crevice,  which  contains  a  minute  quantity  of 
fluid.     This  is  called  the  subdural  space.    Collections  of  blood  may 


be  found  in  the  subdural  space,  especially  in  connection  with  frac- 
ture of  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  dura  is  more  firmly  attached  to 
the  bones  of  the  base,  and  is  therefore  more  apt  to  tear  when  this 
part  of  the  skull  is  fractured,  and  thus  extravasated  blood  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  subdural  space. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  pia  mater  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  two  layers,  the  arachnoid  layer  and  the  pia  mater  proper. 
The  superficial  layer  is  called  the  arachnoid  and  the  deeper  layer, 
that  which  is  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  is  called 
the  pia  mater.     This  latter  layer  is  intimately  adiierent  to  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  brain,  it  dips  down  into  all  tlie  sulci  between  the  con- 
vohitione,  and  a  process  is  projected  forward  into  the  transverse  fis- 
=\ire  of  the  brain  as  the  velum  interpositum,  between  the  body  of  the 
fornix  above  and  epithelial  roof  of  the  third  ventric'e  below  The 
vense  Galeni  emerge  posteriorlj  from  between  the  two  lasers  of  the 
velum  interpositum,  where  thev  join  to  form  the  \ena  magna  Galeni^ 
which  is  continued  into  the  straight  sinus  The  pia  accompanies 
ihe  small  vessels  that  enter  the  cortex  for  a  short  distance  and  it 
f-annot  be  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  without  causing 
?mall  lacerations  and  hemorrhage*  corresponding  to  the  points  where 


the  blood-ves?c!s  penetrate.  The  space  betVeen  the  two  layers  of  the 
pia  mater,  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  layer  proper, 
is  called  the  subarachnoid  space.  It  contains  the  cerebro -spinal  fluid 
and  supports  the  blood-vessels  that  supply  the  brain.  These  vessels 
ramify  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pia 
mater,  between  the  arachnoid  layer  and  the  pia  mater  proper. 

The  subarachnoid  space  is  not  a  free  space,  but  is  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  cellular  .'paces  by  a  eyst«m  of  trabeculse  that  extend 
Ijciween  the  two  layers.  All  these  spaces  communicate  freely  with 
one  another  and  with  the  ventricular  system  through  several  well- 
defined  openings  in  the  tela  choroidea.  Three  of  these  openings  are 
found  in  the  membranous  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle:  one,  the 
foramen  of  Majendi,  in  the  middle  line  near  the  lower  angle,  and  two 
others,  one  in  each  lateral  recess.     Still  two  other  communications 
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exist  between  the  ventricles  and  the  subarachnoid  space,  one  in  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  descending  liorn  of  each  lateral  ventricle. 
Thus  free  communication  exists  between  the  ventricles  and  the  sub- 
araclinoid  space.  Where  the  pia  covers  a  convolution  the  two  surfaces 
or  layers,  arachnoid  and  pia  proper,  are  close  together,  but  where 
the  pia  bridges  over  a  sulcus  the  layers  are  farther  apart  owing  to 
the  dipping  of  the  pia  layer  proper  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
sulcus.  Corresponding  to  certain  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
the  two  layers  of  the  pia  mater  are  very  ^ndely  separated,  forming 
water  cushions  and  spaces  of  considerable  size;  these  spaces  are  called 
cisternaj  subarachnoidales.  Of  the  cisterrse  the  krgest  is  the  cisterna 
magna.  This  is  found  in  the  wide  inten-al  between  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  cisterna 
pontis  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  arachnoid  space 
of  the  cord;  it  is  situated  between  the  medulla  and  pons  and  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  continuous  around  the  sides 
of  the  medulla  with  the  cisterna  magna,  so  that  this  part  of  the  brain 
is  completely  surrounded  by  a  wide  subarachnoid  space  like  a  water 
cushion.  The  basilar  arter}'  ascends  through  this  space,  resting  upon 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  From  the  upper  border  of 
the  pons  the  cisterna  pontis  is  continuous  anteriorly  with  the  cisterna 
basalis  or  intcrj)edunculari?.  The  cisterna  basalis  fills  in  the  space 
between  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  gives  off  a  process  on  either 
side  which  reaches  into  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  is  continued  forward 
into  a  space  anterior  to  the  optic  chiasma  and  thence  into  the  subarach- 
roid  space  above  the  corpus  cal'osum  in  the  great  longitudinal  fissure. 
In  this  space,  the  cisterna  basalis,  are  contained  the  arteries  that 
form  the  circle  of  Willis  and  the  nerve-roots  that  arise  from  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  brain,  the  optic  tracts,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  arterv, 
the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral.  That  portion  of  the  arachnoid 
space  which  lies  anterior  to  the  infundibulum  is  called  the  cisterna 
chiasma tis.  Processes  of  the  arachnoid  are  prolonged  for  a  short 
distance  upon  all  the  nerve-roots. 

Pacchionian  Bodies. — These  are  appendages  of  the  arachnoid. 
They  consist  of  a  number  of  tuft-like  processes  arranged  along  the 
course  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line^  and  in  fewer  numbers  along  the  course  of  the  lateral,  straight 
sinuses,  etc.  These  processes  grow  from  the  arachnoid,  and  as  they 
grow  they  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  sinuses  and  the  parasinoidal 
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lacunae,  so  that  they  float  in  and  are  bathed  in  the  blood-stream.  They 
are  separated  from  the  blood  by  a  very  much  attenuated  layer  of 
dural  endothelium,  which  covers  them.  The  Pacchionian  bodies  are 
not  well  developed  in  children.  They  become  better  developed  as 
age  advances.  When  the  blood-pressure  is  low  in  the  sinuses  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  exude  from  the  subarachnoid  space  through 
the  Pacchionian  bodies  into  the  blood-stream.  Their  function  may 
thus  be  to  balance  the  pressure  between  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
and  the  blood  in  the  dural  sinuses. 


Fig.  40.— Chiene's   Schema  to  Locate  the  Fissure  of   Rolando,   etc. 

Cranio-cerebral  Topography. — In  order  to  expose  certain  definite 
parts  of  the  brain  and  in  so  doing  to  avoid  venous  sinuses,  meningeal 
arteries,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween certain  constant  markings  upon  the  brain,  grooves  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  skull,  etc.,  and  certain  fixed  points  that  may 
be  readily  determined  upon  the  exterior  of  the  skull  or  upon  the 
?oalp.  The  important  bony  landmarks  have  been  described  and,  tak- 
ing these  as  guides,  certain  lines  and  angles  are  marked  upon  the  skull 
(scalp)  to  indicate  the  position  of  various  parts  of  the  brain,  venous 
sinuses,  arteries,  etc. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  employed :  Chiene's,  Kronlein's, 
Kocher's. 
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Chiene's  Method. — ^According  to  Chiene  a  line  is  drawn  from 
the  glabella,  0,  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  0.  This  is 
called  the  sagittal  line,  and  upon  this  the  following  points  are  found : — 

1.  Mid-point,  M 

2.  Three-quarter  point,  T. 

3.  Seven-eighth  point,  S. 

In  addition  to  these  the  external  angular  process,  E,  is  located  and 
the  preauricular  point,  P,  corresponding  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
root  of  the  zygoma,  just  above  and  in  front  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus. 

A  line  is  drawn  from  E  to  P,  and  other  lines  from  E  to  T  and 
from  P  to  S.    Find  the  mid-point  of  E-P  and  of  PS  at  N  and  R, 


SAGITTAL    LINE 


Fig.  41.— Rolandic  Angle. 

and  draw  lines  from  M  to  N  and  from  M  to  R.    Bisect  the  line  A-B 
at  C  and  draw  the  line  C-D  parallel  with  A-M. 

The  line  C-D  is  called  the  postcentral  line.  It  corresponds  to 
the  position  of  the  superior  and  inferior  postcentral  sulci.  The  line 
M'A  is  called  the  precentral  line.  It  corresponds  to  the  sulci  prae- 
centralis  superior  and  inferior.  Divide  the  line  M-A  in  thirds,  K-L, 
and  we  have  thus  indicated  the  position  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
frontal  sulci.  The  line  E-T  is  called  the  Sylvian  line.  It  crosses 
the  precentral  line  at  the  point  A,  which  corresponds  to  the  pt^rion 
and  to  the  Sylvian  point,  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  me- 
ningeal artery.  A-C  corresponds  to  the  posterior,  horizontal  limb  of 
the  Sylvian  fissure,  which  terminates  behind  in  the  triangle  H-B-C. 
The  point  where  the  Sylvian  line  E-T  strikes  the  sagittal  line,  T, 
marks  the  location  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  A  line  drawn  from 
T  to  R  and  from  7^  to  0  marks  a  triangle  that  corresponds  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe.     The  line  drawn  from  22  to  0 
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corresponda  to  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  and  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The  space  included  between  the  pre- 
central  line  A-M  and  the  postcentral  line  C-D  corresponds  to  the 
Rolandic  area,  and  includes  the  frj'rus  centralis  anterior  and  the  gyrus 
centralis  posterior,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  fissure 
of  Rolando — sulcus  centralis. 


eti.     J',  A', 

re  of   Rolando  and   Suurs  d1  StItIui;    K^,  S;   tbe  coune   o 

the   BDtertor 

[mterlor  bnochea  oE  tbe  middle  meniDgeal  artery.     Site  ol 

e.posure  lor 

loQ.     The  quadrilateral  apaoe  K:  L.  U.  X.  corre.pond.  la  po 

rdOD  ol  bone 

>e  remOTed  to  g*lD  accea.  to  alMceaa  to  tbe  temporo-iphSDOfda 

tobe. 

The  fissure  of  Rolando  may  bo  mapped  out  upon  the  scalp  by 
drawing  a  line  from  a  point  Yi  inch  behind  the  mid-point  M,  upon 
the  sagittal  line,  downward  and  forward  at  an  angle  of  671A°  with 
the  sagittal  line. 

KrOnlkis's  Schema  consists  of  two  horirontal  parallel  lines, 
three  vertical  parallel  lines,  and  two  oblique  Wne^. 

A.    Horizontal  Lines. —  1.  The  German  base  line  passing  from 
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the  inferior  border  of  the  orbital  cavity  through  the  upper  border 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

2.  The  superior  horizontal  line  running  parallel  with  the  base 
line  backward  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbital  cavity. 

B.  Vertical  Lines, — 1.  The  anterior,  erected  from  the  middle 
of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

2.  The   middle,    from    the   location    of   the   temporo-maxillary 

articulation. 

-18 


Fig.  43.— Kocher  Cranlometer. 


3.  The  posterior,  erected  from  the  base  line  from  a  point  cor- 
responding to  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process. 

C.  Oblique  Lines. — 1.  The  Eolandic  line  drawn  from  the  point 
of  intersection  of  tlie  superior  liorizontal  line,  with  the  anterior  ver- 
tical to  the  point  where  the  posterior  vertical  line  strikes  the  sagittal. 
The  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  corresponds  to  the  point 
where  the  Roland ic  line  crosses  the  middle  vertical  line. 

2.  The  Sylvian  line  is  a  line  that  bisects  the  angle  between  the 
Eolandic  line  and  the  superior  horizontal  line.    It  indicates  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  extends  upward  and  backward 
as  fnr  as  the  posterior  vertical  line. 

Kocher's  Method.— According  to  the  plan  of  Kocher  the  ob- 
ject is  to  locate  the  sulcus  pnecentralis  rather  than  the  fissure  of 
Bolando  as  the  guide  to  the  motor  area.  Fig,  43  shows  the  Kocher 
apparatus,  which  consists  of  several  flexible  metal  bands.  One,  equa- 
torial, that  passes  around  the  head  just  above  the  ears;  another, 
that  passes  from  before  backward  over  the  top  of  the  head,  from  the 


Fig,  44.— Various  Fl>aur«s.  etc..  iDdlcaud  by  Kocber  Cranlomeur.  E-y. 
aiualDri*!  line:  L'.  tinea  llmluns:  V.  paint  on  tbe  lagltul  line  midway  betveca 
the  clabella  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance.;  H-L,  linca  nBSa-lambdo!d,a; 
P,  Uan  prscentrallB.  Uotor,  speech,  and  Tliual  areaa  Indicated  by  crou  lines, 
parallel  line*  and  dotted  area. 

glabella  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  the  sagittal  band, 
and  a  third,  meridional,  band  which  can  be  adjusted  to  determine 
and  indicate  various  meridional  lines  at  different  angles  with  the 
sagittal  line. 

Fig.  44  shows  the  lines  and  areas.  If  the  movable  meridional 
band  is  placed  at  a  point  upon  the  sagittal  band  midway  between 
the  glabella  and  external  occipital  protuberance,  and  its  lower  end 
then  moved  forward  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  GO'  with  the  sagittal 
line,  we  will  have  indicated  the  position  of  the  sulcus  praicentralis. 
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This  line  may  be  called  the  linea  praecentralis.  If  the  linea  prdecen- 
tralis  is  divided  in  thirds  the  location  of  the  two  sulci  frontalis,  superior 
and  inferior,  will  be  indicated.  If  the  meridional  band  is  moved 
backward  so  as  to  form  an  angle  posteriorly  with  the  sagittal  line 
of  60°,  we  will  have  the  line  called  by  Kocher  the  linea  limitans. 
This  line  marks  the  boundary  between  the  gyrus  angularis  and  gyrus 
supra-marginalis  above  and  the  occipital  lobe  and  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe  below.  The  linea  naso-lambdoidea  is  formed  by  moving  the 
meridional  band  backward  upon  the  sagittal  band  to  a  point  1  cm. 
above  the  lambdoid  suture  and  bringing  the  lower  free  end  of  the 
band  forward  to  the  glabella.  This  shows  the  line  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  etc. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  HEAD. 

Improvement  in  operative  technique  and  better  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain  have  had  the  effect 


Pig.  45.— Doyen  Perforator  and  Burr.  The  opening  is  made  with  perforator 
and  enlarged  and  completed  with  the  burr.  The  burr  pushes  the  dura  mater 
before  it  without  injurying  it. 

of  vastly  improving  the  results  obtained  from  operative  interference 
in  affections  of  the  brain,  and  give  promise  of  still  greater  advance 
in  this  branch  of  surgery.  In  deciding  to  interfere  in  lesions  of 
the  skull  and  brain,  the  surgeon  is  often  guided  by  the  presence  of 
very  evident  physical  signs,  such  as  depression  of  bone,  etc. ;  at  other 
times  he  must  depend  upon  symptoms,  general  or  focal,  that  point 
to  the  presence  of  some  intracranial  lesion. 

Trephining. — ^By  trephining  we  mean,  in  a  general  way,  making 
an  opening  into,  or  resecting  a  portion  of,  the  skull.  This  operation 
is  done  to  relieve  compression  either  from  depressed  bone  or  from 
extravasated  blood,  and  to  treat  intracranial  conditions,  as  abscess, 
tumor,  etc. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back  with  a  thin  sandbag  under 
the  head.  The  table  upon  which  the  patient  rests  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  head  end  can  be  raised  or  lowered  during  the  course 
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of  the  operation  if  the  patient  suffers  from  syncope,  profuse  venous 
hemorrhage,  etc. 

The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made  with  the  trephine,  remov- 
ing a  button  of  bone  sufficiently  large  to  give  ample  room,  or  else  a 
small  trephine  or  burr  like  that  of  Hudson  or  Doyen  may  be  used 
in  order  to  make  one  or  several  small  openings  in  the  skull,  which 
can  then  be  enlarged  or  connected  with  each  other  with  the  chisel  or 
with  a  biting  bone  forceps,  such  as  the  De  Vilbiss,  Dahlgren,  or  Hudson 
forceps,  or  with  the  Gigli  saw,  circular  saw,  or  rotary  drill.  These 
two  latter  instruments  are  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  Most  oper- 
ators prefer  instruments  worked  by  hand,  as  these  are  easier  to 
manage  and  safer  than  those  driven  by  electric  power.  (See  also 
page  86.) 

Trephining  for  Depressed  Fracture  of  the  Skull. — If  a 
wound  is  already  present,  this  should  be  utilized,  and,  if  necessary, 
may  be  enlarged  in  order  to  expose  the  site  of  fracture.  If  no  wound 
is  present  and  the  incision  is  a  matter  of  choice,  a  crescentic  or 
crucial  incision  may  be  employed,  or  a  U-shaped  flap  be  reflected. 
In  marking  out  this  flap  the  base  should  be  below,  toward  the  pe- 
riphery, so  as  to  insure  good  blood-supply  to  the  flap.  The  incision 
reaches  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and 
in  reflecting  the  flap  the  periosteum  should  be  included. 

After  the  site  of  the  fracture  has  been  exposed  and  spurting 
vessels  clamped  and  tied,  one  may  proceed  to  relieve  the  compression 
l)y  elevating  depressed  bone,  clearing  out  blood-clot,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  loose  pieces  of  bone,  entirely  detached  from  the  periosteum 
(pericranium  and  dura  mater),  may  be  found,  and  these  may  be 
removed  with  a  thumb  forceps.  We  may  find  other  fragments  loose, 
but  still  attached,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  periosteum  or  dura  mater. 
These  may,  in  some  cases,  be  readily  elevated.  We  may  find  other 
depressed  fragments  so  firmly  impacted,  wedged,  that  they  cannot 
be  elevated,  and  in  order  to  get  at  these  fragments  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  margin  of  bone,  either 
with  the  trephine  or  the  chisel.  If  the  trephine  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose the  periosteimi  is  scraped  back,  laying  bare  the  surface  of  the  bone 
which  is  to  be  removed.  When  the  trephine  is  first  applied  the 
center  pin  should  be  lowered  beyond  the  level  of  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  crown  of  the  trephine  so  as  to  engage  in  the  bone  and  steady 
the  trephine  imtil  the  crown  has  cut  a  groove  within  which  it  may 
work  without  slipping,  when  the  pin  may  be  again  raised.     The 
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trephine  should  be  so  placed  that  its  crown  will  partly  overlap  the 
edge  of  the  bone,  so  that  lees  than  a  whole  button  will  be  remoTcd 
from  the  margin  adjoining  the  impacted  fragment.  The  trephine 
is  worked  with  a  firm,  steady  wrist  movement,  and  the  groove  oc- 
casionally probed  to  ascertain  if  the  bone  is  cut  through  at  any  point. 
The  use  of  such  force  as  would  restilt  in  sudden,  abrupt  penetration 
of  the  skull  is  to  be  avoided.  The  button  may  be  loosened  by  gently 
pr}-ing  with  the  elevator.  If  the  Hudson  perforator  and  burr  are 
used  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  injuring  the  dura  mater.    Bleeding 


from  the  edge  of  the  bone  in  the  trephine  opening  ceases  after  a  few 
moments'  pressure  with  a  hot  gauze  pad. 

In  many  cases  the  liberation  of  an  impacted  fragment  is  best 
accomplished  by  nsing  the  chisel  to  cut  away  the  margin  of  the 
bone  that  holds  it  fast;  often,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  mallet,  the 
fragment  is  freed  or  a  space  is  made  to  allow  the  use  of  the  elevator. 

Having  removed  all  loose  fragments  and  elevated  those  which 
are  still  attached  to  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater  and  rounded  off 
the  edges  of  any  defect  left  in  the  skull,  one  should  search  carefully 
for  any  loose  fragments  or  spiculje  which  may  be  concealed  under 
the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  bone.  The  finger  or  probe  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Small  pieces  may  be  washed  out  by  irri- 
gation with  hot  saline  solution  or  they  may  he  picked  out  with  a 
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forceps.  Careful  examination  should  be  made  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  internal  table,  as  this  is  often  more  extensively  fractured  than 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  external  table.  The  internal 
table  is  at  times  extensively  fractured  and  depressed  when  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  external  table  is  apparently  uninjured.  Ex- 
travasated  clotted  blood,  between  the  dura  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bone,  or  beneath  the  dura,  between  it  and  the  pia-arachnoid, 
subdural  space,  should  be  removed  with  a  scoop  and  by  irrigation, 
and  any  severed  vessels  tied  with  fine  catgut.  If  the  dura  mater 
has  been  torn  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  be  brought  together  with 
fine  chromic  catgut  or  fine  silk  sutures. 

The  wound  in  the  scalp  may  be  closed  without  drainage  unless 
the  parts  have  been  exposed  to  the  chance  of  infection.  In  this  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a  narrow  strip  of  gauze  may  be  intro- 


Fig.  48.— Hartley  Chisel.    This  chiBel  is  pointed,  V  shape  on  section,  and  is 
very  convenient  for  cutting  the  groove  in  the  bone. 

duced  through  one  comer  of  the  wound  and  reaching  down  to  the 
dura  mater. 

Trephining  for  Intracranial  Hemorrhage  (Middle  Me- 
ningeal) . — The  middle  meningeal  artery  is  the  usual  source  of  trau- 
matic intracranial  hemorrhage. 

The  middle  meningeal  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
given  off  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  a  short  distance  beyond  its  origin  from  the  external  carotid, 
as  it  (the  internal  maxillary)  lies  beneath  the  neck  of  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw,  between  it  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  middle 
meningeal  passes  directly  upward  between  the  two  roots  of  the 
auriculo-temporal  nerve,  which  surround  the  commencement  of  the 
artery,  toward  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  enters  the  skull  through 
the  foramen  spinosum.  This  part  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
is  concealed  beneath  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  tendon  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw. 
In  front  and  internal  to  this  part  of  the  artery  is  the  inferior  max- 
illary division  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  its  motor  root,  these  nerve 
branches  emerging  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

After  entering  the  skull  the  middle  meningeal  runs  a  short 
distance  outward  in  a  groove  in  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  and 
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then  divides  into  two  branches.  The  anterior,  the  larger  branch, 
passes  forward  and  outward  across  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull  and  across  the  anterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  just 
behind  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and 
may  be  exposed  as  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  skull  at  a  point 
which  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  two  lines  (Vogt),  one  ver- 


Flg.  49.— Temporary  Resection  of  the  Skull.    Holes  have  been  bored  In  the  bone 
preparatory  to  the  use  of  the  biting  bone-forceps  or  OigU  saw. 

tical,  a  thumb's  breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process,  and, 
the  other,  horizontal,  placed  two  fingers*  breadth  above  the  zygoma. 
By  measurement  the  location  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  is  found  one  and  one-half  inches  behind  and  one-quarter 
inch  above  the  exiemal  angular  process,  or  it  may  be  located  by 
finding  tlie  point  two  inches  above  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 
The  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  passes  outward  across 
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tbfi  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  then  ascends  up- 
ward and  backward  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  inferior 
portion  of  the  parietal  bone  above,  and  in  front  of,  the  groove  seen 
here  for  the  lateral  sinus.  The  posterior  branch  may  be  exposed  by 
removing  a  button  of  bone  whose  center  is  one  inch  above  and  one- 
half  inch  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus.     (See  Fig.  69.) 


The  middle  meningeal  and  its  branches  ramify  in  the  dura  and 
groove  the  surface  of  the  bones  against  which  they  are  applied.  The 
anterior  branch,  as  it  approaches  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  ia  lodged  in  a  deep  groove,  which  is  occasionally  con- 
verted into  a  complete  bony  canal. 

Temporary  Resection  of  (he  SkuJl. — When  the  ekuU  is  intact, 
it  is  preferable,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  cranial  cavity,  to  do 
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a  temporary  resection  of  the  skull  (Wagner),  turning  back  a  flap, 
which  consists  of  the  soft  parts,  periosteum,  and  corresponding  piece 
of  bone,  rather  than  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  which  leaves  a  per- 
manent defect  in  the  skull.  This  method  of  opening  the  skull  has 
marked  a  great  advance  in  head  surgery,  in  providing  ample  room 
for  operations  upon  the  brain,  etc.  To  reach  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  or  its  divisions  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  method. 

A  horseshoe-shaped  flap  is  marked  out  in  the  temporal  region, 
with  its  arch  above  and  its  base  below  at  the  zygoma,  the  anterior 
leg  being  placed  a  good  finger's  breadth  behind  the  external  angular 
process  and  the  posterior  leg  just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  The  in- 
cision penetrates  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum, 


Fig.  51.— HudsoD-De  Vilbiss  Bone-forceps. 

down  to  the  bone.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  should  measure  in  its 
vertical  diameter  about  three  inches,  and  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  across  its  widest  part.  At  its  base  the  flap  should  be  about 
two  inches  wide.  The  temporal  artery  and  some  of  its  branches  are 
usually  divided  in  marking  out  the  flap  and  must  be  clamped  and  tied. 
Corresponding  to  the  line  of  incision  in  the  soft  parts  the  peri- 
osteum is  scraped  away  from  the  bone  for  a  distance  of  about  one-' 
quarter  inch  all  around,  and  the  bone  then  cut  through.  This  can 
be  done  with  the  chisel  and  mallet  if  no  other  instruments  are  at 
hand,  although  this  method  is  rather  tedious  and  entails  considerable 
danger  of  injuring  the  dura  mater.  A  very  convenient  way  of  divid- 
ing the  bone  is  to  make  two  openings  in  the  bone,  one  in  either 
comer  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flap.  These  openings  may  be  made 
with  the  Doyen  burr  or  the  Hudson  trephine.  Working  from  either 
hole  downward  along  the  sides  of  the  flap  toward  the  base,  the  bone 
is  divided  with  biting  bone  forceps  (Dahlgren,  De  Vilbiss,  Hudson 
type).  The  bone  in  the  temporal  region  is  thin  and  is  easily  cut. 
The  bone  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  flap  may  be  divided 
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with  the  Gigli  saw.  After  the  bone  has  been  divided  all  around  the 
elevator  is  introduced  between  the  edges  of  the  bone  and  the  seg- 
ment of  the  bone  pried  out,  breaking  it  below  through  its  base,  near 
the  zygoma.  Additional  details  in  making  the  osteo-tegumentary 
flap  will  be  found  on  page  82. 

The  extravasated  blood  is  usually  found  between  the  dura  and 
the  bone,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  plate  of  bone  has  been  turned  back 
we  expose  the  blood,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  partly  clotted.  This  may 
be  cleared  out  with  a  scoop  and  irrigation  with  hot  saline,  after  which 
the  ends  of  the  divided  vessel  are  sought  and  tied.  Ordinarily  they 
may  be  seized  with  a  clamp  and  ligated  in  the  usual  manner;  there 
may,  however,  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  ends  of  the  divided 
vessel,  as  they  may  have  retracted  within  the  canal  in  the  dura  in 
which  they  are  situated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  readily 
seized  with  the  artery  forceps,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  carry 
a  ligature  aroimd  the  vessel  with  a  curved  needle. 

Should  the  blood  have  collected  beneath  the  dura  mater,  between 
it  and  the  pia-arachnoid  membrane,  in  the  subdural  space,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  the  dura  in  order  to  clear  out 
the  blood.  This  condition  is  often  found  in  fractures  involving  the 
base  of  the  skull,  because  here  the  dura  is  more  intimately  adherent 
to  the  bones  and  is  therefore  more  apt  to  tear  when  this  part  of  the 
skull  is  fractured,  and  thus  the  extravasated  blood  is  permitted  to 
find  its  way  within  the  dura,  into  the  subdural  space. 

Usually  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  is  the 
vessel  which  is  torn,  but  through  the  opening  made  in  the  skull  the 
posterior  branch  or  the  main  trunk  may  be  readily  reached  if  necessary. 

Having  entirely  removed  the  blood,  tied  the  ruptured  vessel,  and 
sutured  the  dura  if  it  has  been  incised  or  torn,  we  replace  the  osteo- 
tegumentary  flap  and  without  drainage  unite  the  edges  of  the  soft 
parts  all  around  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  At  times,  espe- 
cially in  fractures  involving  the  base,  the  oozing  continues,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  pack  loosely  with  strip  gauze  or  leave  a  strip 
of  rubber  tissue  for  drainage.  If  a  drain  is  thus  left  it  will  be 
necessary  to  leave  a  small  opening  in  the  edge  of  the  flap  for  its  exit. 

Removal  of  a  Button  of  Bone  mih  the  Trephine. — By  removing 
a  button  of  bone  with  the  trephine  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches 
of  the  middle  meningeal  may  be  exposed  and  ligated. 

To  reach  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal,  an  in- 
cision, vertical,  is  made  through  the  skin,  muscle,  and  periosteum 
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down  to  the  bone,  and  with  the  periosteum  elevator  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  corresponding  to  the  intersection  of  Vogt's  lines,  is  laid 
bare  (see  Fig.  69).  Instead  of  using  the  vertical  incision  this  area 
of  bone  may  be  exposed  by  turning  down  a  U-shaped  flap  with  its 
base  below  near  the  zygoma.  This  flap  includes  all  the  tissues  of 
the  scalp  and  the  periosteum,  and  is  detached  from  the  surface  of 
the  bone  with  an  elevator. 

The  trephine  is  then  used  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  and  thus 
the  dura  is  exposed.  If  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large  it  may 
be  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  After  clearing  out  the 
clot,  etc.,  the  ends  of  the  vessels  are  secured  and  the  incision  in  the 
soft  parts  closed.  This  operation  may  be  performed  more  quickly 
than  the  temporary  resection  of  the  skull,  but  it  does  not  give  as 
much  room,  and  a  further  disadvantage  is  that  it  usually  leaves  a 
permanent  defect  in  the  skull. 

To  expose  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  a  but- 
ton of  bone  may  be  removed  with  its  center  one  inch  above  and 
one-half  inch  posterior  to  the  external  auditory  meatus,  as  described 
above.    This  branch  is  but  seldom  injured.    (See  Fig.  69.) 

Decompression. — The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  diminish  in- 
tracranial pressure,  which  may  have  become  greatly  increased  as  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  a  tumor  or  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
extravasated  blood  oftentimes  in  connection  with  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.  By  the  operation  of  decompression  in  the  case 
of  tumor  we  relieve  the  symptoms  due  to  the  increased  intracranial 
pressure,  headache,  vomiting,  choked  disk — impending  blindness.  In 
fracture  of  the  base  the  pressure  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
extravasated  blood  is  diminished  and  fatal  compression  upon  the 
vital  centers  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  avoided.  The  operation 
must  be  done  promptly  when  indicated,  and  not  withheld  until  ir- 
reparable damage  has  been  done.  The  operation  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  excision  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  dura.  As  a  matter  of  choice  the  opera- 
tion is  usually  done  in  the  temporal  region,  on  the  right  side  in 
right-handed  people.  The  operation  may  be  done  upon  both  sides  if 
the  indications  warrant.  In  connection  with  fracture  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  the  operation  is  done  upon  the  injured  side.  An  osteo- 
tegumentary  flap  may  have  been  reflected  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring or  removing  a  tumor  from  the  brain  and  the  condition  found 
to  be  inoj)erable.     Under  these  circumstances  decompression  may  be 
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practiced  by  trimming  away  the  edges  of  the  piece  of  bone  in  the 
flap  for  a  distance  of  2  cm.,  including  the  periosteum,  all  around, 
and  leaving  the  flap  of  dura  mater  unsutured  or  else  excising  it. 
The  bone-scalp  flap  is  then  replaced  and  sutured  in  position.  If 
the  decompression  is  done  for  hemorrhage  in  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  base  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  a  drain  consisting  of  a  strip 
of  gauze  and  a  strip  of  rubber  tissue. 

Decompression  may  be  practiced  in  the  suboccipital  region  for 
subtentorial  lesions. 

Decompression,  Gushing.— The  opening  is  made  in  the  bone 
in  the  temporal  region,  beneath  the  temporal  muscle.    The  temporal 


Fig.  52.— Incision   for  Temporal  Decompression. 

muscle  is  a  good  protection  against  the  bulging  and  protrusion  of 
the  brain  that  occur  often  to  a  marked  degree  after  the  operation. 
A  curved  incision  with  the  convexity  upward  is  made  upon  the 
side  of  the  head.  The  incision  commences  behind  the  ear,  at  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  follows  the  line  of  origin  of  the 
temporal  muscle  and  terminates  anteriorly  just  above  the  anterior 
part  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  flap  thus  marked  out,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  is  dissected  downward  away 
from  the  fascia  covering  the  temporal  muscle.  A  vertical  incision 
is  made  in  the  temporal  fascia  and  the  bone  then  exposed  by  penetrat- 
ing bluntly  between  the  fibers  of  the  temporal  muscle  down  to  the 
bone.  The  edges  of  the  muscle  are  retracted  with  sharp  retractors. 
The  periosteum  covering  the  bone  is  incised  and  detached  with  the 
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elevator  and  cut  away.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  bon«  which  has 
been  thus  denuded.  The  bone  ia  very  thin.  The  opening  may  be 
made  with  the  Hudson  or  Doyen  burr,  etc.,  or  it  can  be  made  with 
the  chisel  and  mallet.  Through  the  small  opening  thus  made  in 
the  sknll  the  bone  is  ^ou^ed  away  with  a  rongeur,  etc.,  until  an  open- 


injr  flufTu'iently  hirffo  liafi  Ijci-n  iiiiulc.  I'sually  a  oireular  opening  with 
11  diiinifttT  of  fi  to  8  cm.  U  nutilc.  (.'are  is  exercistnl  not  to  injure 
the  middle  nieninpenl  nrfcry  when  biting  the  bono  away  witli  the 
rongeur.  This  opeuiiig  uncovers  the  tenipiiro-spiicnoidal  lobe  and 
tlie  lowest  part  of  the  motor  area,     llcniorrhage  from  the  bone  is 
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controlled  by  means  described  on  page  88.  The  dura  is  opened  by 
a  crucial  incision.  Arterial  branches  in  the  dura  are  secured  before 
incising  the  dura  by  passing  sutures  around  the  vessels  in  a  small, 
curved  needle.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  any  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  pia-arachnoid  when  incising  the  dura.  The  dura  is  picked 
up  with  small  tenaculum  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  knife.  Through 
the  small  opening  thus  made  the  dura  is  divided  with  small,  blunt- 
pointed  scissors.  The  dura  is  excised,  all  around,  up  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  bone.  Enough 
margin  of  the  dura  is  left  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  bone  and  protect 
the  pia-arachnoid  and  the  brain,  as  they  tend  to  protrude  through 
the  opening  in  the  skull  on  account  of  the  increased  intracranial 
pressure. 

The  edges  of  the  split  muscle  and  the  temporal  fascia  are  brought 
together  and  accurately  sutured  with  a  sujBBcient  number  of  interrupted 
chromic  catgut  sutures,  and  finally  the  skin  flap  is  sutured  all  around 
without  drainage.  If  the  operation  has  been  done  for  fracture  of 
the  base  and  the  hemorrhage  persists,  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave 
a  strip  of  gauze  and  one  or  two  strips  of  rubber  tissue  for  drainage. 

Cerebellar  Decompresson. — The  decompression  operation  may 
be  practiced  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum, 
by  removing  a  part  of  the  bony  wall  in  the  occipital  region  in  order 
to  relieve  pressure  in  this  part  of  the  skull.  The  skin  incision  and 
the  several  steps  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  described  for 
gaining  access  to  the  cerebellum  for  the  purpose  of  excising  tumors, 
etc.,  in  this  part  of  the  brain.  (See  page  92.)  An  opening  may 
have  been  made  in  the  skull  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  tumor, 
etc.,  and  the  condition  found  to  be  inoperable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances decompression  may  then  be  practiced  as  a  palliative  measure. 

The  bone  is  extensively  removed  from  mastoid  to  mastoid,  and 
from  the  external  occipital  crest  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num, including  the  posterior  half  of  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum  itself.  The  flap  of  dura  mater  is  excised  and  the  flap  of 
scalp  sutured  back  in  place  without  drainage.     (See  Fig.  61.) 

Craniotomy,  Osteo-tegumentary  Flap  Method. — To  expose  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tumors,  etc. 
The  location  of  the  flap  will  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the 
lesion. 

A  groat  advance  in  the  surgcr}'  of  the  brain  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  introduction  of  the  osteo-tegimientary  flap  method  of 
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oi)ening  the  skull  and  by  the  better  understanding  of  methods  of 
localizing  processes  affecting  particular  areas  of  the  brain. 

Operations  involving  incision  of  the  brain  or  much  handling  or 
manipulation  of  the  brain  may  be  done  in  two  acts  separated  by  an 
interval  var}'ing  from  several  days  to  several  weeks.  The  first  act 
consists  in  making  the  opening  in  the  skull  and  incising  the  dura 
mater.  If  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  very  great  it  may  be  wise  to 
discontinue  the  operation  after  the  osteo-tegumentary  flap  has  been 
turned  down  and  before  opening  the  dura.    The  second  act  consists 


Fig.  54.— Location   of  Various   Skull   Flaps   (Mills).     To  gain   access  to   certain 

definite  parts  of  the  brain. 

in  incising  the  brain  for  the  removal  of  tumor;  for  cyst,  abscess, 
epilepsy,  etc.,  or  in  retracting  or  lifting  the  brain  away  from  its 
bod  to  gain  access  to  tumors,  etc.,  lying  deep  in  the  skull,  underneath 
the  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  extirpation  of  the  same;  excision  of  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  etc. 

The  decision  to  complete  the  operation  in  one  seance  will  depend 
upon  the  patient^'5  condition  after  completion  of  the  first  act, — after 
the  dura  has  been  opened, — as  indicated  by  the  blood-pressure,  amount 
of  blood  lost  during  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  shock,  etc.  Oper- 
ators of  large  experience  strongly  advocate  the  plan  of  postponing 
the  R^cond  act  if  any  doubt  exists  at  all  as  to  the  patient's  ability 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  entire  operation.     Where  the  opera- 
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tion  is  done  in  two  separate  acts  the  second  may  be  postponed  for 
a  period  of  several  days  or  several  weeks,  until  the  patient  has  fully 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  first  operation.  If  it  is  decided  to 
postpone  the  second  act  the  opening  in  the  dura  is  sutured  and  the 
osteo-tegumentary  flap  replaced  and  sutured  accurately.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  days  or  weeks  the  flap  may  again  be  readily  turned 
down.  The  bone  segment  will  be  found  to  be  still  loose,  so  that  this 
first  step  of  the  operation  can  be  accomplished  without  shock  and 
without  loss  of  blood. 

The  patient  lies  upon  a  table,  the  upper  part  of  which  may  be 
readily  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be  necessary  during  the  course  of 
the  operation ;  the  head  upon  tlie  side,  resting  upon  a  flat  sandbag. 
It  is  usually  convenient  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the  table  elevated 
so  that  the  i)atient  is  in  a  semi-reclining  position.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  warm  during  the  operation.  The  best  anaesthetic  is  prob- 
ably ether  given  by  an  experienced  anesthetist,  and  preceded  by  the 
admini>:tration  of  n'ior])hin  hypodermically.  If  the  operation  is  done 
in  two  minces  the  second  may  often  be  accomplished  with  very  light 
ether  anesthesia  or  under  local  cocain  anivsthesia. 

The  entire  head  is  shaved  the  day  before  operation,  and  the 
principal  landmarks,  the  Rolandic  and  Sylvian  fissures,  etc.,  marked 
upon  the  scalp  with  some  indellible  material — a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  thirty  grains  to  the  oimce.  This  is  brushed  over  with  a 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  markings 
are  thus. fixed  and  will  not  be  erased  when  the  scalp  is  washed.  The 
location  of  tlie  osteo-tegumentary  flap  will  vary  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lesion,  in  the  frontal,  parietal,  occipital  lobes,  etc. 

Ix  TUB  Parietal  Region  to  Expose  the  ^Iotoii  Area,  etc. — 
A  horseshoe-shaped  flap  with  the  base  below,  or  the  flap  may  be  rect- 
angular in  shape,  is  marked  out  in  the  parietal  region.  The  incision 
f)enetrates  through  all  of  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum, 
down  to  the  ])one. 

As  a  rule  the  flap  will  measure  about  '^  inches  in  its  long  (ver- 
tical) diameter,  2V1»  to  3  inches  across  its  widest  part,  and  2  to  2V2 
at  its  ])aso.  Bleeding  points  are  secured  with  strong,  narrow-nosed 
hemostats.  At  times  tlie  hemorrhage  from  the  soft  parts  is  very 
profuse,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  increased  intracranial  pres- 
sure that  aocom])anies  tumor,  large  blood  and  pus  collections  within 
ih(»  skull,  and  means  must  l)e  taken  to  prevent  excessive  loss  of  blood. 
According  to  the  plan  of  Cushing,  this  is  accomplished  by  encircling 
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the  liead,  just  above  tlie  ears,  with  a  strong  elastic  con  str  it  ting  baml. 
which  is  prevented  from  slipping  down  over  the  face  by  a  strip  of 
tape  which  occupies  the  middle  (sagittal)  line  and  secures  the  con- 
striftiiig  band  in  front  and  behind.  This  arrangement  may  bo  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  patient's  head  before  operation,  and  is  then  sterilized 
and  ready  for  use.  It  is  applied  over  a  sheet  of  gauze  which  covers 
the  patient's  head.  The  sheet  of  gauze  may  be  cut  into  four  quarters 
by  a  crucial  cut.  and  the  four  ends  of  the  gauze  turned  down  over 
the  patient's  ear^,  face,  etc. 


The  method  of  netdenhain  for  controlling  hemorrliage  consists 
in  applying  a  line  of  suture  with  a  licavy  silk  thread — back-stitch 
fashion — beyond  and  all  around  the  line  of  the  proposed  incision  in 
tlie  scalp.  This  suture  is  introduced  with  a  heavy,  curved  needle, 
«ud  eacli  stitch  penetrates  the  entire  thickness  of  tlie  scalp  down  to 
the  bone,  taking  a  good,  secure  bite.  Kredel's  metal  blocks  may  be 
used.  These  arc  grooved  and  notched  at  the  extremities  and  are 
iipplied  all  around,  beyond  the  lir.e  of  the  proposed  flap.  Long 
stitches  of  heavy  silk  are  carried  under  the  scalp  so  as  to  secure  its 
iintire  thickness,  and  these  are  tied  over  the  blocks.  The  sutures 
are  prevented  from  slipping  by  the  grooves  and  notches  in  the  blocks. 
Hemorrhage  from  tlie  edges  of  the  flap  itself  is  controlled  by  heniostats 
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and  ligatures.  Corresponding  to  the  edges  of  the  flap,  the  periosteum 
is  scraped  away  from  the  bone  for  a  distance  of  about  Vi  ii^ch  all 
around  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  trephine,  saw,  etc.,  in  dividing 
the  bone. 

Different  operators  employ  different  methods  for  making  the 
cut  in  the  bone.    The  most  convenient  plan  is  to  make  two  openings 


Fig.  56.— Formation  of  the  Osteo-tegumentary  Flap  (Marion). 


in  the  bone  corresponding  to  either  end  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
incision.  These  openings  may  be  made  with  the  Doyen  or  the  Hudson 
perforators  and  burr.  With  these  instruments  the  danger  of  abruptly 
penetrating  and  injuring  the  dura  and  underlying  structures  is  elimi- 
nated. The  Doyen  burr  is  smooth,  non-cutting  on  its  under  side, 
and  will  push  the  dura  away  without  injuring  it,  and  the  Hudson 
instrument  stops  working  automatically  just  as  soon  as  the  bone 
has  been  penetrated.  Working  from  either  hole  downward  along  the 
sides  of  the  flap  toward  the  base,  the  bone  is  divided  with  a  biting  bone 
forceps  of  the  Dahlgren,  De  Vilbiss,  Hudson  type.    The  bone  cor- 
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responding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  flap  may  also  be  cut  with  the 
bone  forceps,  but  it  is  better  to  do  this  with  the  Gigli  saw.  The 
Gigli  saw  is  passed  through  from  one  liole  to  the  other  and  the  bone 
between  the  two  holes  sawn  through.  The  section  through  the  bone 
at  this  part  should  be  made  upon  an  oblique  plane  so  that,  when 
the  flap  is  replaced,  the  segment  of  bone  will  present  a  beveled  edge 
to  rest  upon  the  corresponding  broad,  beveled  edge  of  bone,  and  thus 
prevent  it  from  being  pressed  inward  upon  the  dura  or  brain.  Before 
using  the  bone  forceps  and  before  passing  the  Gigli  saw  the  dura 
must  be  separated  from  the  under  surface  of  the  bone.    This  is  ac- 


Fig.  57.— Formation  of  the  Osteo-teguinentary  Flap  {Marion).    Passing  the  Oigli 

saw  from  hole  to  hole. 


complished  by  introducing  the  separator  through  one  of  the  trephine 
openings  and  working  it  cautiously  between  the  dura  and  bone  as 
far  as  the  next  opening  or  in  the  direction  that  is  to  be  cut  with 
the  forceps.  The  grooved  separator  of  Marion,  which  is  elastic  and 
bendable,  so  that  its  extremitv  can  be  bent  to  suit  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  case,  is  a  very  satisfactory  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  the  Gigli  saw  is  used  it  is  carried  through  from  hole  to 
hole  upon  the  grooved  separator,  or  it  may  be  drawn  through  if  neces- 
sary with  a  silk  thread  in  the  eye  of  the  separator.  The  separator 
is  left  in  situ  while  the  bone  is  being  sawn  through  with  the  Gigli 
saw,  in  order  to  protect  the  dura,  etc.,  from  injury.  Several  openings 
— four  or  R\c — may  be  made  in  the  bone  with  tlie  trephine,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  base  of  the  flap  (each  lower  corner),  one  at  each 
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upper  corner,  and  one  between  these  two  latter,  and  the  bone  between 
the  openings  cut  tlirough  from  hole  to  hole  with  the  Gigli  saw.  The 
opening  in  the  skull  should  not  reach  to  within  %  ^^  1  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
sagittal  line,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  injuring  the  parasinoidal 
lacuna?.  After  the  bone  has  been  divided  all  around,  the  elevator 
is  introduced  between  the  edges  of  the  bone  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  flap  and  the  piece  of  bone  pried  out,  breaking  it  below,  through 
its  base.  The  fracture  through  the  base  may  be  facilitated  by  one 
or  two  blows  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  A  guarded  chisel  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  similar  to  the  Doyen  (Fig.  60).  During  the  course 
of  this  part  of  the  operation  care  must  be  taken  not  to  detach  the 
soft  parts  from  the  segment  of  bone  in  the  flap.  The  flap,  which 
thus  consists  of  all  the  soft  parts  with  the  corresponding  segment 
of  bone  attached,  is  turned  down  over  the  zygoma,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable opening  in  the  skull  through  which  the  dura  mater  and  the 


Fig.  58.— Marion  Separator  and  Conductor. 

branches  of  the  middle  menino^eal  arterv,  which  ramify  in  it,  are 
exposed. 

If  the  opening  in  the  skull  is  not  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be 
further  enlarged  by  cutting  away  its  margins  with  the  bone  forceps. 

There  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the 
bone.  This  is  usually  readily  controlled  by  packing  temporarily  with 
gauze.  If  it  persists  and  is  coming  from  one  or  several  larger  open- 
ings in  the  bone,  it  may  be  controlled  by  crushing  the  bone  with  a 
blow  of  the  blunt-end  chisel  or  with  Krause's  hooks,  ivory  pegs,  or 
with  ITorsley's  wax — a  putty-like  mass  made  up  of  vaselin  and  par- 
affin, each  50  parts,  and  carbolic  acid  5  parts.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  internipt  the  operation  before  opening  the  dura  if  the  hemorrhage 
has  been  very  severe. 

After  the  osteo-tegimientary  flap  has  been  reflected  the  dura  is 
incised.  The  dura  is  incised,  flap-fashion,  usually  with  the  base  of 
the  flap  below.  It  should  not  be  divided  too  close  to  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  bone  in  order  that  there  may  be  ample  margin  left  for 
suturing.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  opening  in  the  skull  is  quite  close 
to  the  middle  (sagittal)  line  it  will  be  advisable  to  incise  the  dura 
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around  i\\e  lower  part  of  its  circumference  in  such  a  way  that  the 
base  of  the  dura  flap  is  above,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  parasi- 
noidal lacunae  which  often  spread  out  over  the  hemispheres  for  some 
<listance — %  to  1  inch — away  from  the  middle  line.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  incising  the  dura  not  to  injure  the  pia-arachnoid.  A 
hemorrhage  may  result,  small  in  itself,  but  very  annoying  in  that 
it  spreads  in  the  subarachnoid  space  and  may  obscure  the  fissures 
and  convolutions.  The  dura  is  picked  up  with  a  fine  tenaculum, 
nicked  with  the  knife,  and  then  carefully  incised  with  the  blunt- 


Fig.  59.— Formation    of   the    Osteo-tefi^mentary    Flap    (Marion).     Cutting    from 

hole  to  hole  with  the  GigU  saw. 


pointed  scissors.  This  may  be  rather  difficult  on  account  of  the  very 
marked  degree  of  bulging  and  tension  of  the  dura.  If  the  opening 
in  the  skull  is  found  to  be  not  large  enough,  more  room  may  be  ob- 
tainwl  by  gouging  away  the  edges  of  the  bone  or  by  reflecting  an 
additicmal  osteo-tegumcntary  flap  from  either  one  side  or  the  other. 
In  gnawing  away  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  bone  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  carefully  detach  the  dura  (including  the 
parasinoidal  lacunjp,  longitudinal  sinus,  etc.)  before  applying  the 
forceps  to  the  bone.  If  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  dura 
incisions  may  be  made  in  the  corners  of  the  dura  radiating  from  its 
cut  edges  toward  the  edges  of  the  bone.  A  tumor  may  be  found 
gjowing  from  the  dura  against  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  the  dura 
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may  be  adherent  to  the  pia-arachnoid  or  involved  in  a  new  growth 
in  the  brain.  Under  these  circumstances  the  dura  must  be  carefully 
separated  and  excised  if  necessary.  Occasionally  the  brain  bulges  de- 
cidedly just  as  soon  as  the  opening  is  made  in  the  dura  on  account 
of  the  greatly  increased  intracranial  pressure,  and  this  bulging  may 
become  very  much  increased  during  the  course  of  the  operation 
through  the  oedema  and  swelling  of  the  arachnoid,  which  may  result 
from  exposure,  handling,  etc.  It  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  and 
express  the  fluid  or  to  resort  to  lumbar  puncture,  etc.  The  examina- 
tion with  the  object  of  determining  whether  to  continue  with  the 
second  act  of  the  operation  or  to  postpone  this  part  of  the  operation 
should  therefore  be  made  as  quickly  and  with  as  little  handling  as 
possible.  Tliere  may  be  difficulty  in  returning  the  brain  mass  and 
replacing  the  flap  if  the  oedema  becomes  very  marked. 


Fig.  60.— Doyen  Guarded  Chisel. 

After  the  surface  of  the  brain,  covered  by  its  pia-arachnoid,  has 
been  exposed,  and  if  we  decide  to  continue  with  the  operation,  we 
are  ready  for  the  next  step.  A  tumor,  angioma,  cyst,  abscess,  may 
present  itself  and  be  removed  or  incised  and  drained.  There  may 
be  no  positive  evidence  presented  of  a  tumor,  cyst,  etc.,  upon  ex- 
posing the  brain.  The  color,  consistence,  lack  of  pulsation,  bulging, 
etc.,  may  be  of  assistance  in  this  case,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to 
search  for  evidence  of  disease  by  puncture,  aspiration.  A  large-bore 
needle  (2  mm.  diameter)  and  a  syringe  of  capacity  of  2  to  3  c.c.  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  Cystic,  bloody,  or  purulent  fluid  may  be  with- 
drawn, or  a  cylinder  of  brain  or  tumor  tissue  may  be  withdrawn  for 
immediate  examination.  Tumor  may  be  encapsulated  and  may  thus 
be  readily  enucleated  with  the  finger  or  blunt  dissector.  Cysts, 
abscesses,  may  be  incised,  emptied,  the  wall  dissected  out,  and  the 
cavity  packed.  This  must  all  be  done  in  the  gentlest  manner  pos- 
sible. If  necessary  to  incise  the  cortex,  the  incision  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  summit  of  a  convolution,  and  should  not  cross  a  sulcus. 
Before  making  the  incision  the  blood-vessels  of  the  pia-arachnoid 
corresponding  to  the  proposed  line  of  incision  must  be  tied  double 
with  very  fine  silk,  which  is  passed  around  them  in  a  fine,  curved 
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needle.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  define  the  limits  of  diffuse 
tumors,  and  it  is  \evy  questionable  whether  the  effort  should  be  made 
to  remove  them.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  which  is  left  after  enuclea- 
tion of  a  tumor,  evacuation  of  a  cyst,  etc.,  usually  collapse,  and  thus 
the  cavity  is  obliterated  to  a  considerable  extent.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  cavity  is  controlled  by  packing  it  temporarily  with  strip  gauze. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  hemorrhage  usually  ceases.  If  the  cavity 
is  small,  clean,  and  there  is  no  hemorrhage,  the  opening  in  the  skull 
may  be  closed  without  drainage.  If  the  cavity  is  large,  or  if  oozing 
continues,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  the  packing  in  place  for  forty- 
eight  hours.     Abscess  and  cyst  cavities  must  be  packed  and  drained. 

For  Epilepsy. — After  the  dura  has  been  opened  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accurately  locate  the  area  which  is  to  be  excised.  This  is 
done  by  faradization.  A  long,  sterilizable,  glass,  unipolar  electrode 
30  cm.  long,  provided  with  a  fine  platinum-wire  core,  twisted  into  a 
spiral  at  the  end,  is  used.  The  other  pole  is  applied  to  the  trunk 
or  to  one  of  the  extremities,  preferably  upon  the  homo-lateral  side. 
The  current  should  not  be  strong — ^just  strong  enough  to  give  ap- 
preciable burning,  sour  taste  when  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
or  to  cause  contraction  of  some  exposed  muscle-fiber;  some  of  the 
temporal  fibers  in  the  flap  may  be  available  for  this  purpose.  •  If  the 
pia-arachnoid  contains  too  much  cerebro-spinal  fluid  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prick  the  pia  where  it  bridges  over  a  sulcus  and  allow  some 
of  the  fluid  to  escape.  The  patient  should  not  be  too  deeply  anaes- 
thetized. The  portion  of  the  cortex  which  is  to  be  excised  is  thus 
marked  out.  All  the  blood-vessels  leading  to  the  area  which  is 
to  be  excised  are  tied  double  with  fine  silk  ligatures  carried  around 
them  in  a  fine  curved  needle  and  the  area  of  the  cortex  then  excised, 
cutting  well  into  the  white  substance. 

Closure  of  the  Wound. — If  no  drainage  is  necessary  the  wound 
is  closed  by  suturing  the  dura  all  around  with  very  fine  chromic  cat- 
gut or  fine  silk.  The.  flap  is  replaced  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  are 
sewn  together  very  accurately  with  interrupted  silk  sutures.  These 
sutures  take  as  deep  a  bite  as  possible  in  the  edges  of  the  flap,  are 
placed  close  together  and  drawn  tight  to  control  any  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  from  the  scalp.  If  it  is  desired  to  drain,  an  opening 
is  left  in  the  lower  posterior  comer  of  the  dura  and  a  piece  of  bone 
bitten  out  to  correspond.  Occasionally  the  bulging  is  so  great  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suture  the  dura  or  to  replace  the  flap.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  the  wound  open.     The 
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swelling  and  bulging  will  often  subside  in  a  few  da3's  ?o  as  to  permit 
replacement  of  the  flap. 

To  Expose  the  Cerebellum  and  Other  Parts  Contained  in 
THE  Posterior  Fossa  (Cusiiing). — The  patient  lies  upon  the  table, 
face  downward,  with  the  head  projecting  over  the  end  of  the  table 
and  supported  upon  an  extension  with  a  rest  adapted  to  receive  the 
head.  The  shoulders  are  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  table  upon 
sandbags  in  order  to  permit  free  respiratory  movement  of  the  chest. 
The  operation  may  also  be  done  with  the  patient  in  the  semi  prone 
position,  with  the  shoulder  raised  upon  a  sandbag  to  permit  of 
freedom  of  respiration. 

The  cross-bow  incision  is  made.  The  upper  part  of  the  incision 
is  curved,  passing  across  the  back  of  the  head  from  the  base  of  one 
mastoid  process  to  the  base  of  the  other,  above  and  parallel  with 
the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  Another  incision  is 
made  in  the  middle  line,  which  reaches  from  the  upper  incision 
downward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  second  or  third  cervical  vertebra. 
The  flaps,  which  consist  of  all  the  soft  parts  and  including  the  peri- 
osteum, are  detached  from  the  bone,  which  is  thus  denuded  as  far  as 
the  foramen  magnum.  In  detaching  and  cutting  the  muscular  at- 
tachment (of  the  trapezius)  to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  care  is  taken  not  to  divide  it  too  close  to  the  bone  so  that  a 
sufficient  margin  may  be  left  for  suturing  in  closing. 

The  bone  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  line  is  perforated  with  the 
trephine  and  the  bone  then  gouged  away,  upward  as  far  as  the  lateral 
sinus  so  that  the  course  of  the  sinus  is  exposed,  inward  across  the 
middle  line,  but  leaving  intact  the  portion  of  bone  over  the  torcular, 
and  finally  downward  as  far  as  and  including  the  posterior  half  of 
the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas 
is  thus  exposed  in  the  wound.  The  dura  is  incised  all  the  way  across 
and  turned  down  flap-fashion.  It  will  be  necessary,  before  carrying 
the  incision  across  the  middle  line,  to  ligate  the  occipital  sinus.  This 
is  done  by  incising  the  dura  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  and 
carrying  a  ligature,  double,  around  the  sinus  in  a  curved  carrier. 
The  ligature  passes  around  the  entire  width  of  the  falx  cerebelli 
(which  is  easily  done,  as  the  falx  is  quite  narrow).  The  ligature 
is  divided  and  tied  double,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  and  the 
sinus  and  falx  cerebelli  cut  between  the  two  ligatures  and  the  dura 
flap  turned  down.  Both  cerebellar  hemispheres  are  thus  freely  ex- 
posed. 
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The  second  act  of  the  operation  is  prodeedcd  with  or  postponed 
for  a  later  day,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  indicated 
by  blood-pressure,  amount  of  blood  lost,  shock,  etc.  If  the  operation 
is  to  be  done  in  two  separate  stages  the  flap  of  dura  is  sutured  and 
the  muscle-skin  flap  is  replaced  and  accurately  sutured,  and  the  pa- 
tient allowed  to  recover  fully — several  days  to  several  weeks  are 
allowed  to  elapse — before  proceeding  with  the  second  step.  Decom- 
pression may  be  done  here  if  an  inoperable  condition  is  found,  by 
resecting  the  flap  of  dura. 


Fig.  62.— CuBhiDg  CroBB-bow  Incision. 


Exposure  of  One  Half  of  the  Cerebellum  (Krause). — The 
osteo-tegumentary  flap  method  may  be  used  to  expose  one  half  of  the 
cerebellum.  It  has  no  advantages  and  gives  less  satisfactory  access 
to  the  posterior  fossa  than  where  the  bone  is  sacrificed.  This  method 
may  be  employed,  however,  where  a  definitely  localized  and  easily 
accessible   tumor  has  been  diagnosticated. 

A  quadrangular  flap  is  marked  out,  the  upper  border  of  which 
corresponds  to  a  line  that  passes  transversely  outward  across  the  back 
of  the  head  from  a  point  one-lialf  inch  above  and  to  the  other  side 
of  tlie  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  base  of  the  mastoid 
process.  From  either  end  of  this  transverse  incision,  two  other  in- 
cisions, one  on  each  side,  are  carried  straiglit  downward,  the  outer 
one  corresponding  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process. 
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the  inner  one  running  parallel  with  and  just  a  little  to  the  other  side 
of  the  external  occipital  crest.  Two  trephine  openings  are  made,  one 
in  either  upper  comer.  These  expose  the  lateral  sinus  or  the  dura 
mater  just  above  the  course  of  the  sinus.  The  dura  is  carefully  sep- 
arated and  the  bone  cut  with  the  biting  forceps  from  hole  to  hole, 
and  then  downward  along  either  lateral  incision.  The  bone  is  broken 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  flap  and  the  flap  turned  down.  The 
edges  of  the  opening  in  the  bone  should  be  gouged  away  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  position  of  the  lateral,  sigmoid,  and  occipital  sinuses.  The 
dura  is  incised,  not  too  close  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the 
bone,  and  reflected  downward,  flap-fashion. 

To  obtain  still  more  room  in  the  suboccipital  region  a  much 
larger  flap,  reaching  well  into  the  other  half  of  the  occipital  bone, 
mav  be  reflected  and  the  division  of  the  bone  carried  as  far  down- 
ward  and  forward  into  the  floor  of  the  posterior  fossa  as  possible. 
When  this  flap  is  turned  down  it  will  be  seen  that  the  segment  of  bone 
includes  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  ligate  and  divide  the  occipital  sinus  and  falx  cer- 
ebelli.  P'or  this  purpose  an  incision  is  made  in  the  dura  upon  either 
side  of  the  middle  line  (falx  cerebelli)  and  the  ligature,  double,  carried 
aroimd  the  falx  cerebelli  and  occipital  sinus  with  a  full-curved  car- 
rier. The  ligature  is  cut  and  tied  above  and  below  and  the  sinus 
and  falx  cerebelli  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  upper  of  the 
two  ligatures  must  not  be  too  close  to  the  confluence  of  the  lateral 
and  longitudinal  sinuses — at  least  1  cm.  away.  The  ligatures  surround 
the  entire  width  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  which  is  quite  narrow  and  per- 
mits easy  passage  of  the  carrier. 

For  Abscess  of  the  Btuix. — Abscess  may  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  brain  as  a  result  of  direct  infection  from  without,  complicat- 
ing penetrating  wounds  of  the  skull,  and  compound  fractures.  Abscess 
of  the  brain  may  occur  in  head  injuries  without  local  wound,  the 
infectious  elements  gaining  access  to  the  damaged  parts  through  the 
blood-stream.  Abscesses  of  the  brain  mav  be  metastatic,  secondarv 
to  general  pyiemic  conditions — abscess  of  the  lung,  liver,  osteo- 
myelitis, etc.  ^lost  commonly  abscess  of  the  brain  results  from  ex- 
tension of  a  septic  process  from  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  air  sinuses 
adjacent  to  it  or  from  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  antrum.  The  in- 
flammatory process  extends  through  the  thin,  bony  partitions,  which 
reparate  these  spaces  from  the  cranial  cavity,  or  septic  material  may 
be  carried  by  means  of  the  blood-current,  infected,  thrombosed,  emis- 
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sary  veins,  etc.  These  abscesses  have  a  characteristic  predilection  for 
certain  definite  parts  of  the  brain.  Those  secondary  to  suppuration 
in  the  frontal,  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  found  in  the  frontal  lobe;  those 
secondary  to  inflammatory  processes  in  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid 
antrum  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Abscesses  located  in  the 
cerebellum  are  secondarv*  to  inflammation  in  the  mastoid  antrum  and 
cells  and  to  thrombosis  of  the  sigmoid  sinus. 

Abscesses  due  to  direct  infection  from  without,  complicating  a 
penetrating  wound  or  compound  fracture,  necrosis  and  suppuration 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  are  treated  by  enlarging  the  original  wound, 
freely  opening  the  skull  by  gouging  away  the  bone,  and  very  freely 
incising  and  packing  the  abscess  cavity.  It  is  not  advisable  to  ir- 
rigate the  abscess  cavity,  nor  should  its  wall  be  curetted  except  in 
the  case  of  chronic  (tubercular)  abscess,  with  a  distinct,  well-marked 
abscess  wall — pyogenic  membrane. 

The  pia-arachnoid  will  usually  be  found  adherent  to  the  dura, 
and  the  abscess  may  be  opened  without  danger  of  the  escaping  pus 
entering  the  subdural  space  and  being  distributed  over  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  brain  surface.  If  the  subdural  space  has  not  already 
been  closed  off  by  adhesion  between  the  dura  and  pia-arachnoid, 
strip  gauze  should  be  packed  into  the  space  before  opening  the  abscess. 

Plan  of  operation  upon  abscesses  secondary  to  infectious  processes 
in  the  paranasal  sinuses,  frontal,  sphenoidal,  etc.,  or  in  the  middle 
ear,  mastoid  antrum,  etc.,  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tions upon  these  several  parts.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  here, 
however,  that  the  cardinal  ru^e  is  to  first  freely  and  thoroughly  lay 
open  and  explore  the  cavity  which  is  the  seat  of  the  primary  infec- 
tion, find  the  path  of  infection  if  possible,  and  evacuate  and  drain  the 
brain  abscess  through  the  incision  and  wound  thus  made;  or  else, 
after  laying  oj)en,  exploring,  and  packing  the  cavity  which  is  the 
original  focus  of  infection,  approach  and  evacuate  the  abscess  in  the 
brain  through  a  more  convenient  route — through  an  independent 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  skull,  etc. 

PuXCTrHE    OF    TIIK    BiLVIN    AND    VENTRICLES    FOR    DIAGNOSTIC 

Purposes. — A  small  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp  under  cocain  or 
ethyl  chlorid  anaesthesia.  The  opening  is  made  in  the  skull  with  a 
drill  driven  by  a  motor,  the  drill  held  lightly  and  steadily  against 
the  skull.  At  the  moment  the  skull  is  penetrated  the  fact  is  readily 
appreciated  by  the  operator.  There  is  but  little  danger  of  going 
through  the  dura  al)ru])tly  with  the  drill,  but  even  if  this  occurs 
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no  damage  will  be  done.  A  ver}'  small  burr — 2  mm.  in  diameter — 
is  used.  The  aspirating  needle  is  introduced  through  the  hole  in 
the  skull  and  then  pushed  through  the  dura  into  the  brain.  A  needle 
7  cm.  in  length  with  a  calibre  1  mm.  in  diameter,  and  provided  with 
a  steel  mandrin,  is  used.  The  needle  is  graduated  in  cm.  in  order 
to  determine  the  depth  of  fluids  and  tissues  withdrawn.  The  needle 
is  introduced  to  various  depths,  the  mandrin  withdrawn,  and  the 
syringe  applied.  The  needle  is  then  slowly  withdrawn,  making  suc- 
tion with  the  syringe  at  the  same  time.  Fluid  or  pus  or  a  cylinder 
of  brain  or  tumor  tissue  may  thus  be  withdrawn  for  examination. 

A  larger  incision  may  be  made  in  the  scalp  and  a  larger  opening 
made  in  the  skull  with  a  larger  burr  if  desired.  The  place  where 
the  aspiration  is  made  will  vary  according  to  the  location  of  the 
suspected  abscess,  cyst,  tumor,  etc. 

For  Tapping  the  Lateral  Ventricles. — ^The  needle  may  be 
introduced,  according  to  Keen,  at  a  point,  3  cm.  above  and  3  cm. 
behind  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  needle  enters  the  posterior 
part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  It  is  pushed  in  a  direction 
toward  the  top  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
needle  enters  the  ventricle  at  a  depth  of  5  cm. 

According  to  Kocher  the  ventricle  is  entered  through  the  frontal 
lobe  at  a  point  just  anterior  to  the  bregma  and  2^/^  cm.  away  from 
the  middle  line.  The  needle  is  directed  downward  and  backward 
and  enters  the  ventricle  at  a  depth  of  5  to  G  cm. 

The  more  the  ventricle  is  distended,  the  easier  it  is  to  strike  it. 
The  amount  of  fluid  removed  is  governed  by  the  symptoms,  the  effect 
on  the  pulse,  blood-pressure,  etc. 

Permanent  Drainage  of  the  Lateral  Ventricles  (Krause). 
— Permanent  drainage  of  the  lateral  ventricles  may  be  established 
by  introducing  a  cannula  into  the  lateral  ventricle  and  fixing  the 
outer  end  of  the  cannula,  which  emerges  through  an  opening  in  the 
skull  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fluid  from  the  ventricle  is  able  to 
escape  continuously  through  the  cannula  into  the  loose  connective 
tissue  underneath  the  scalp. 

A  small  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp  down  to,  but  not  through 
the  periosteum.  The  periosteum  is  incised  and  detached  from  the 
surface  of  the  bone  on  either  side  of  the  incision  so  as  to  form  two 
little  pockets,  one  on  either  side,  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone.  A  hole  2  mm.  in  diameter  is  drilled  through  the  skull.  A 
flexible  silver  cannula,  2  mm.  in  diameter,  is  fitted  snugly  over  an 
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aspirating  needle.  Tlie  aspirating  needle  carrying  the  silver  cannula  is 
introduced  through  tlie  opening  in  the  skull  and  pushed  through 
the  substance  of  tlio  brain  until  fluid  is  reached.  The  aspirating 
needle  is  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  end  of  the  cannula  in  the  ven- 
tricle. The  cannula  is  withdrawn  a  little  and  then  again  pushed  in 
a  little  to  make  certain  that  the  end  presents  just  within  the  ven- 
tricle.    The  free  end  of  the  cannula  which  protrudes  through  the 


opening  in  the  skull  is  cut  oH  except  for  a  portion  about  1  cm.  in 
length.  The  protruding  portion  of  the  cannula  is  bitten  off,  without 
damaging  its  lumen,  in  the  following  manner:  A  hard-steel  stylet 
is  introduced  into  the  cannula  and  the  cannula  then  cut  off  with 
the  scissors  at  the  desired  point.  The  stylet  within  the  cannula  forms 
a  hard,  resistant  countersurtace  to  cut  upon,  and  prevents  tlio  walls 
of  the  cannula  from  In-ing  crushed  together,  thus  interfering  with  its 
lumen.  The  stylet  is  withdrawn.  The  protruding  end  of  the  can- 
nula, aWit  1  cm.,  is  split  with  a  narrow-bladed  scissors  so  that  the 
two  split  portions  may  be  bent  back,  "T"  fashion,  against  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  skull.  Thus  the  cannula  is  prevented  from  heing  forced 
farther  into  tlie  brain  or  lost  within  the  cranial  cavity.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  cannula  from  coming  out  the  two  bent  anus  corre- 
sponding to  the  split  end  of  the  cannula  are  fitted  into  the  two  little 
pockets  between  the  periosteum  and  the  surface  of  the  bone  that 
have  been  formed  bv  detachincj  the  former,  and  are  secured  thus  bv 
suturing  the  edges  of  the  periosteum  together  just  above  and  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  cannula.  Silk  sutures  are  used.  The  edges  of 
the  incision  in  the  scalp  are  united,  accurately  covering  over  the  end 
of  the  cannula  with  several  silk  sutures. 

There  may  be  a  little  leakage  through  the  incision  in  the  scalp 
for  a  few  days,  but  the  incision  in  the  scalp  finally  closes  over  the 
end  of  the  cannula  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  thus  able  to  escape 
into  the  loose  tissue  under  the  scalp,  where  it  is  absorbed.  There 
may  be  considerable  oedema  of  the  soft  parts,  head  and  face,  for  a 
few  days,  but  this  gradually  subsides. 

CiUNiECTOMY  (Linear  Ciuxiotomy). — Making  linear  furrows 
in  the  skull  for  the  purpose  of  providing  space  to  permit  of  the  proper 
growth  of  the  brain,  in  cases  of  microcephalia  and  idiocy.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  operation  is  of  any  value. 

This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Lannelongue.  It  may  be 
done  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  skull  at  one  sitting. 

A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp  in  the  middle  line 
commencing  at  a  point  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance  and 
carried  fonvard  as  far  as  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp ;  from  the  ante- 
rior end  of  this  a  second  cur^^ed  incision  may  be  made  reaching  down- 
ward and  outward  away  from  the  middle  line;  this  latter  incision 
is  also  placed  within  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp.  The  scalp  is  then 
raised  from  the  skull  with  the  elevator. 

I'osteriorly,  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance,  an  opening  is 
made  in  the  skull  with  the  trephine,  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
and  through  this  opening,  with  the  bone- forceps  (a  De  Vilbiss  or 
Hudson  bone  forceps  serves  the  purpose  very  satisfactorily),  a  furrow 
is  cut  which  is  carried  forward  to  within  an  inch  of  the  supra-orbital 
ridge.  This  channel  should  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  will 
vary  from  five  to  six  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and  should  be 
placed  about  three- fourths  of  an  'inch  away  from  the  middle  line  in 
order  to  avoid  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  dura  is  detached  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  to  permit  the  use  of  the  bone  forceps, 
but  it  should  not  be  incised. 
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From  eitlier  oncl  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  bone  an  ad- 
ditional channel  may  be  cut,  reaching  downward  and  outward  for 
one  or  two  inches  awav  from  the  middle  line. 

The  periosteum  is  cut  away  from  the  margins  of  the  furrows 
in  the  bone  to  prevent  reproduction  of  the  bone.  If  any  of  the  ])ranches 
of  the  meningeal  are  injured  during  the  course  of  the  operation, 
they  may  be  surrounded  by  ligatures  carried  in  a  curved  surgeon's 
needle  and  tied.  It  is  often  difficult  to  secure  these  branches  with 
the  arter}'  forceps,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  ligatures 
around  them  in  tlie  needle. 

Tlie  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scalp  are  accurately  approxi- 
mated without  drainage,  to  insure  primary  healing. 

The  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  skull  is  usually  placed  to  the 
loft  of  the  middle  line,  but  may  be  placed  upon  the  right  side  in- 
stead, if  this  appears  to  be  the  less  developed  side. 

Trephining^  of  Frontal  Sinuses. — For  purpose  of  providing  drain- 
age in  cases  of  empyema.  A  curved  incision  commencing  in  the 
middle  line  above  the  root  of  the  nose  and  passing  outward  along  the 
upper  margin  of  the  orbit  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  eyebrow. 
The  incision  passes  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone.    The  byne  is  denuded  with  the  periosteum  elevator. 

The  anterior  bony  wall  of  the  sinus  is  penetrated  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet.  The  oi)ening  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle 
line  and  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  mucous  lining  of  the 
sinus  which  is  thus  exposed  is  incised.  The  opening  in  the  bone  may 
be  enlarged  if  necessary  with  the  bone-forceps  or  chisel.  The  sinus 
may  be  curetted  with  the  sharp  spoon;  but  this  is  not  necessary  in 
all  cases.  A  probe  is  passed  into  the  sinus  and  down  through  the 
infundil)ulum  into  the  nasal  cavity.  This  passage  should  be  free  so 
as  to  ])ermit  drainage.  The  infundibulum  takes  a  curved  course  from 
tlie  frontal  sinus  first  downward  and  somewhat  backward  and  then 
forward,  and  opens  under  the  front  portion  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone.  Drainage  is  ])rovided  by  drawing  a  tube  or  a  strip  of  gauze 
from  the  incision  down  through  the  infundibulum  and  out  through 
the  nose.  In  addition  the  sinus  is  loosely  packed  through  the  skin 
incision.  The  incision  is  closed  in  part.  If  l)oth  sinuses  are  involved 
the  incision  can  be  carried  across  and  above  the  other  orbit,  and  the 
sinus  of  that  side  also  ()j)ened  in  a  similar  manner  by  gouging  away  its 
front  wall.  The  se})tum  between  the  two  sinuses  is  broken  down  with 
the  chisel. 
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KiLLiAx's  Operation. — ^This  operation  is  performed  for  chronic 
suppuration  of  the  frontal  sinus.  It  consists  in  removing  tlie  an- 
terior wall  and  floor  of  the  frontal  sinus,  freely  curetting  the  sinus 
and  establishing  drainage  into  the  nasal  cavity.  A  bridge  of  bone, 
the  supra-orbital  margin,  is  left  for  cosmetic  effect  and  to  support 
the  soft  parts  and  prevent  falling-in  of  the  eyebrow. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  shave  the  eyebrows;  it  suffices  to  trim  the 
hairs  quite  short.    The  nasal  cavity  is  plugged  with  strip  gauze. 

The  incision  is  made  along  the  line  of  the  eyebrow,  hair-line, 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  outward  as  far  as  the  outer  end  of  the 
supra-orbital  margin.  From  the  root  of  the  nose  the  incision  is 
carried  downward  upon  the  side  of  the  nose  and  then  curved  out- 
ward, terminating  at  a  point  about  one-half  inch  below  the  junction 
of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  inferior  orbital  margin.  This 
incision  goes  down  to,  but  does  not  include  the  periosteum.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  are  retracted  with  sharp-pronged  retractors. 
Spurting  vessels  are  secured  with  haemostats  and  ligated.  The  peri- 
osteum is  incised  along  a  line  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter 
inch  above  the  supra-orbital  margin.  A  second  periosteal  incision 
commences  just  below  the  inner  end  of  the  supra-orbital  margin — 
just  inside  the  orbit — and  just  internal  to  tl^  point  where  the  pully  of 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  is  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  is 
continued  inward  and  downward  along  the  line  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  skin  incision.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  are  held  away  and 
retracted  with  the  Killian  spatula.  With  the  periosteum  elevator  the 
periosteum  is  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  upward,  away 
from  the  supra-orbital  incision,  thus  denuding  the  surface  of  bone 
corresponding  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  down- 
ward, away  from  the  lower  periosteal  incision,  denuding  the  bone 
corresponding  to  the  inner  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  The  peri- 
osteum covering  the  bridge  of  bone  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to 
support  the  soft  parts  is  thus  left  undisturbed.  The  front  wall  of 
the  sinus  is  penetrated  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  a  considerable 
opening  made  with  the  rongeur  bone-forceps.  The  mucous  membrane 
lining  of  the  sinus  is  freely  incised — it  is  at  times  found  very  much 
thickened — and  the  sinus  is  thus  entered.  The  interior  of  the  sinus 
is  explored  with  the  probe  to  discover  its  dimensions,  extent,  etc.,  and 
then  the  entire  contents  removed  with  the  sharp  curette.  The  floor 
of  the  sinus  is  perforated  with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  and  the  entire 
floor  of  the  sinus  then  gouged  away  with  the  rongeur  forceps,  working 
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toward  the  front  and  downward  and  sacrificing  the  frontal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  are 
thus  freely  imcovered  and  may  be  curetted  if  diseased,  and  a  large 
opening  established  into  the  nasal  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 
The  operation  may  be  continued  fartlier  if  conditions  warrant,  break- 
ing down  of  all  the  ethmoidal  cells,  removal  of  the  middle  turbinate, 
and  opening  and  curettage  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  A  biting  bone- 
forceps  of  the  Griining  type  is  used,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  using  the  curette  and  other  instruments — especially  not  to  per- 
forate the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  or  the  roof  of  the  sphenoidal 
sinus. 

The  posterior  cranial  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus  may  be  found 
necrosed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  wall  with  the  rongeur,  exposing  the  dura. 

After  the  operation  has  been  completed  the  resulting  cavity  is 
wiped  dry  and  packed  with  strip  gauze.  The  first  end  of  the  gauze 
strip  is  passed  through  the  wound,  down  into  the  nasal  cavity,  so 
that  later  it  may  be  readily  seized  and  removed  through  the  nose. 
The  orbital  contents  are  gently  replaced  and  the  incision  very  ac- 
curately closed  with  interrupted  silk  sutures,  which  include  the  edges 
of  the  detached  periosteum.  The  entire  external  wound  is  thus 
closed  and  the  frontal  sinus  drains  into  the  nasal  cavity.  The  gauze 
packing  is  removed  and  replaced  after  two  or  three  days. 

For  Abscess  ix  the  Froxtal  Lobe. — Abscess  of  the  frontal 
lobe  may  be  due  to  direct  infection  through  a  compound  fracture, 
penetrating  wound  of  the  skull;  or  it  may  occur  in  connection  with 
necrosis  and  chronic  suppuration  of  the  bones  of  the  front  part  of 
tlie  skull.  Most  commonlv,  however,  abscess  of  tlie  frontal  lobe  is 
secondar}^  to  suppuration  in  the  air  sinuses  adjacent  to  the  nasal  cavity 
— the  frontal  sinuses,  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

The  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  may  be  exposed  through  the  frontal 
sinus  during  the  course  of  an  operation  upon  the  sinus;  or  sub- 
sequent to  such  an  operation  if  the  symptoms  continue  and  point  to 
abscess  in  the  frontal  lobe.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  sinus  is 
gouged  away  until  an  opening  in  the  skull  sufficiently  large  has  been 
obtained.  If  abscess  of  the  frontal  lobe  occurs  independent  of 
frontal-sinus  infection,  an  opening  may  be  made  in  the  frontal  bone 
with  the  trephine  and  rongeur  forceps,  or  an  osteo-tegumentary  flap 
reflected  in  this  part  of  the  skull. 

After  the  dura  mater  has  been  incised  and  before  opening  the 
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abscess  the  subdural  space  should  be  packed  with  strip  gauze  if  the 
space  has  not  already  been  shut  off  by  adhesions  between  the  dura 
and  the  pia-arachnoid.  The  abscess  is  incised,  the  pus  evacuated, 
and  the  cavity  is  packed  with  strip  gauze.  The  abscess  cavity  is  not 
irrigated. 

THE  MIDDLE  FOSSA  OF  THE  SKULL. 

Extirpation  of  the  Oasserian  Gkingflion  (Hartley-Krause). — The 

oj)oration  may  be  done  in  one  or  two  sittings.  The  patient  is  placed 
in  a  soniirecumbent  position  with  the  head  turned  partly  to  one  side. 
A  horsoshoe-shapod  flap,  consisting  of  the  integument  and  the  under- 
lying muscle  and  the  corresponding  segment  of  bone,  is  turned  down. 

The  incision  passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  soft 
parts,  inchiding  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone.  This  incision 
commenc^es  anteriorlv,  iust  above  the  zvjroma,  and  about  a  linger's 
breadth  behind  the  extemal  angular  process;  it  is  carried  upward 
upon  the  teni]K)ral  region  describing  an  arc,  its  posterior  limb  ter- 
minating just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  Bleeding  points  are  secured 
with  art4?ry  force])s  and  ligatures.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  meas- 
ures in  its  vertical  diameter  three  inches,  about  two  inches  across 
its  widest  part,  and  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  at  its  base, 
which  is  just  above  the  zygoma.  Corresponding  to  the  skin  incision 
a  groove  is  chiseled  all  around  in  the  bone.  The  Hartley  chisels  are 
probably  the  best  for  this  puqiose,  as  they  cut  a  distinct  groove;  if 
an  ordinary  narrow  chisel  is  used,  it  should  be  held  quite  obliquely 
and  only  its  comer  engaged  in  the  bone  while  cutting.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  dura  with  the  chisel.  The  bone  may  be 
cut  more  conveniently  and  with  less  danger  of  injuring  the  dura 
with  the  biting  bone-forceps — the  De  Vilbiss,  Hudson,  etc.,  or  with 
the  Gigli  saw,  as  described  on  page  86. 

The  elevator  is  introduced  as  a  lever  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  cut  in  the  bone  and  the  segment  of  bone,  with  the  soft  parts 
still  attached,  is  broken  through  at  its  base  and  turned  well  down 
over  the  zygoma :  if  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large,  more  bone 
may  be  cut  away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  opening  with  the  bone 
forceps.  Through  this  o])ening  in  the  skull  the  dura  mater  is  ex- 
j)0sed,  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  ramifying  upon 
it  toward  the  front ;  at  times  this  branch  is  torn  when  the  plate  of 
bone  is  reflected,  especially  if  the  groove  in  the  bone  in  which  the 
vessel  is  lodged  is  unusually  deep;  if  injured,  it  should  be  ligated. 
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Now,  with  the  fingers  or  the  blunt  periosteum  elevator,  the  dura  is 
separated  from  the  bone,  from  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa.  This 
step  of  the  operation  may  be  executed  without  much  difficulty  until 
the  middle  meningeal  artery,  as  it  enters  the  skull  through  the  fora- 
men spinosum,  is  encountered.  When  this  vessel  is  exposed  it  should 
be  secured  with  a  double  catgut  ligature  and  divided.  If  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  ligating  the  artery,  or  if  it  is  torn  off  close  to  the 
foramen  through  which  it  enters  the  skull,  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
controlled  by  plugging  the  opening  with  a  wooden  peg  or  by  in- 
troducing a  Krause  hook  into  the  opening  and  twisting  it  within 
the  opening  until  the  bleeding  is  controlled.  The  field  of  operation 
is  kept  clear  of  blood  with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  After  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  has  been  disposed  of  and  still  working  inward,  but 
rather  more  cautiously,  the  dura  mater  is  detached  from  the  base 
of  the  skull  with  a  blunt  elevator  or  with  a  small  gauze  pad  in  a 
forceps,  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  brain  away  from  the  base  of 
the  skull  toward  the  vault.  This  is  best  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  a  narrow,  polished,  right-angle  retractor.  A  very  appropriate  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  66.  The  flat,  flexible  re- 
tractor is  also  very  useful.  The  blade  may  be  bent  at  any  angle 
desired.  With  these  instruments  the  brain  can  be  very  conveniently 
lifted  away  from  the  base  of  the  skull.  A  pad  of  gauze  may  be  inter- 
posed between  the  retractor  and  the  brain;  by  this  means  the  hem- 
orrhage may  be  very  much  diminished.  The  hemorrhage  caused  by 
separating  the  dura  mater  from  the  bone  is  sometimes  considerable. 
It  may  be  controlled  by  a  few  minutes'  pressure  with  a  gauze  pad  or 
by  shifting  or  withdrawing  the  retractor  for  a  few  minutes  and  allow- 
ing the  brain  to  drop  back  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Thus 
gradually  working  inward  we  reach  the  third  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  which  may  be  seen  passing  out  of  the  skull  through  the  fora- 
men ovale.  This  trunk  is  seized  with  a  narrow  forceps  and  isolated 
as  far  back  as  the  ganglion;  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  ganglion. 
Without  cutting  this  trunk,  we  then  work  a  little  farther  inward, 
toward  the  middle  line,  until  we  meet  the  second  division  of  the 
nerve.  This  is  likewise  isolated  and  followed  backward  from  the 
foramen  rotundum  as  far  as  the  ganglion.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
ganglion  is  then  gradually  freed  from  the  dura.  While  the  work 
of  isolating  the  ganglion  is  being  accomplished  the  brain  should  be 
well  retracted :  lifted  away  from  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  ganglion 
can  be  separated  from  the  overlying  dura  with  a  blunt  periosteum 
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elevator.  The  third  division  of  the  nerve  may  be  seized  and  pulled 
upon  as  a  guide  to  the  ganglion.     It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  a  few 

connective-tissue  bands,  between  the  ganglion  and  the  dura,  with 
the  scissors,  and  in  doing  this  the  operator  may  accidentally  cut  into 
the  dura;  this  accident,  however,  is  of  no  serious  significance;  some 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  will  escape,  but,  according  to  Tiffany,  this   is 
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rather  an  advantage.  There  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  oc- 
casioned in  isolating  and  detaching  the  ganglion,  but  this  may  again 
be  controlled  by  pressure  with  the  gauze  pad  or  by  shifting  the  re- 
tractor or  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back  in  place  upon  the  bone 
temporarily.  The  panglion  should  be  freed  as  far  back  as  the  superior 
!>order  of  tJie  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  so  that  the  oper- 
ator may  be  able  to  ?ee  the  white  trunk  of  the  nerve  showing  beyond 
the  ganglion.     Care  should  be  exercised  in  freeing  the  inner  part  of 
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the  ganglion,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  this  part  of  tlie  cavernous 
sinus  and  the  carotid  arteiy.  The  o])erator  shouhl  finally  be  able 
to  raise  the  detached  ganglion  away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone 
upon  which  it  rests  with  the  periosteum  elevator.  Occasionally  this 
surface  of  bone  is  absent,  and  the  ganglion  is  then  separated  from  the 
carotid  artery  as  it  lies  in  its  canal  by  only  a  thin,  cartilaginous  or 
fibrous  layer;  therefore  one  should  avoid  any  roughness  during  this 
step  of  the  operation. 

The  ganglion,  being  finally  free  all  around,  is  seized  with  a  long, 
thin  artery  clamp,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  nccessar}'  to  avoid  catoliing 
the  dura,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps.  The  third 
and  second  divisions  of  the  nerve  are  then  cut,  either  with  a  long 
thin  scissors  or  with  a  tenotome  close  to' their  foramina;  in  cuttting 
the  tliird  division,  the  motor  branch  of  the  nen-e  is  usually  divided 
at  the  same  time  with  it.  An  effort  should  1)€  made  to  avoid  cutting 
the  motor  branch  as  tlie  third  division  is  severed,  but  this  is  often- 
times difficult  and  in  many  cases  its  division  is  excusable.  When 
the  third  division  is  cut  there  may  l)e  considerable  venous  hemorrliage 
from  the  small  meningeal  branch  which  enters  the  skull  througli  tlie 
foramen  ovale;  this  can  be  controlled  by  packing  temporarily  or  by 
shifting  the  retractor  or  by  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back  for  a 
few  minutes  upon  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Xo  attempt  is  made  to  isolate  or  cut  the  fii*st,  the  o])hthalmic, 
division  of  the  ners-e  on  account  of  the  danger  of  doing  d {image  to 
the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  j\qtyo  and  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  and. 
besides,  this  branch  is  readily  torn  away  when  the  ganglion  is  twisted 
out.  This  branch  may,  however,  be  exposed  just  wh(»re  it  comes  off 
from  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

After  the  second  and  third  division  of  the  nerv^e  have  been  sev- 
ered the  ganglion,  in  the  grasp  of  the  long,  narrow  forceps,  is 
slowly  twisted  free,  tearing  it  away  from  the  first  division  and  usually 
bringing  away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance  beyond  the  ganglion.  Should  the  cavernous  sinus  be 
torn,  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse,  but  this  can  be  controlled  by  tem- 
porarily packing  with  a  strip  of  gauze  and  allowing  the  brain  to 
drop  back  into  place  upon  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  bone  is  finally  replaced  and  the  incision  in  the  soft  parts 
closed  with  suture.  A  strip  of  gauze  is  introduced  through  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  opening  in  the  skull  if  there  is  considerable  oozing. 

This  operation  may  be  followed  by  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  con- 
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junctivitis,  due  to  infection  or  the  entrance  of  dirt  which  ia  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  patient  on  account  of  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
eye.  This  may  be  avoided  by  bandaging  the  eye  ascptically  or  sealing 
it  witli  a  watch-crystal. 

Ptosis,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  etc.,  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  injury  to  tlie  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nen-es.  These  com- 
plications may  be  avoided  by  keeping  away  from  the  first  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve  and  the  immediately  adjacent  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
nerves  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 


Fig.  67.— Zjaomatlc 
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The  operation  may  be  done  in  two  sittings:  first,  turning  down 
the  ostoo-tegumentary  flap;  second,  e-xposiire  and  removal  of  the 
ganglion. 

Mktiiod  or  CrSHiSG. — ^I'he  zygomatic  arch  is  divided  and  dis- 
loc-ntcd  downward  and  the  gangliim  is  approaclied  through  an  opening 
made  in  that  jwrtion  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  that  forma 
the  lower,  fonvard  part  of  tiie  temporal  fossa.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
divide  or  ligate  the  meningoiil  artery  in  this  operation, 

A  horseshoc-shajied  incision  is  made  upon  the  side  of  the  head ; 
its  base,  4  cm,  long,  corresponds  to  the  zygoma;  its  arch  reaches 
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upward  for  a  distance  of  about  5  cm.;  the  highest  part  of  the  in- 
cision is  just  above  the  pinna  of  the  ear.  The  flap  of  skin  and  fat  is 
detached  and  reflected  downward  below  the  level  of  the  zygoma,  in  this 
way  exposing  the  fascia  covering  the  temporal  muscle.  Concentric  to 
and  just  inside  the  skin  incision,  the  temporal  fascia  is  divided.  The 
periosteum  corresponding  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch 
is  incised  and  peeled  off  the  bone,  leaving  the  attachment  of  the 
masseter  to  its  under  surface  intact  and  the  arch  then  divided  with 
bone-forceps  or  Gigli  saw,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  dis- 
located downward.  Again,  corresponding  to  and  inside  the  skin  in- 
cision, the  temporal  muscle  is  incised  and  detached  downward  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

A  small  opening  is  made  in  the  bone  in  the  lower  anterior  part 
of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  this  is  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  forceps 
until  an  opening  3  cm.  in  diameter  is  obtained.  The  dura  mater  sup- 
porting the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  thus  exposed,  the  artery  passing 
obliquely  forward  and  upward  across  the  opening  in  the  skull. 

The  dura  with,  the  artery  uninjured  is  raised  away  from  the  base 
of  the  middle  fossa,  working  inward  with  the  elevator  until  the  loca- 
tion of  the  foramen  ovale  is  reached.  In  this  situation  the  dura  is 
found  more  firmly  attached  to  the  bone.  The  dura  mater  envelope 
underneath  which  the  ganglion  and  its  three  intra-cranial  branches 
are  lodged  is  split  or  detached,  working  from  before  backward,  from 
the  region  of  the  foramen  rotund um  to  the  foramen  ovale,  continuing 
until  the  three  tnmks  and  the  ganglion  back  as  far  as  its  sensory  root 
are  exposed.  With  the  periosteum  elevator  the  ganglion  and  the  three 
branches  are  detached  from  their  bed.  After  the  second  and  third 
trunks,  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  branches,  have  been  sepa- 
rated the  operator  proceeds  to  separate  the  first,  the  ophthalmic 
branch.  This  is  the  innermost  of  the  three  and  lies  in  close  relation 
with  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  sixth  nerve.  The  separation  of 
this  branch  is  commenced  behind  the  ganglion  near  the  sensory  root, 
working  fonvard  with  the  elevator  and  avoiding  the  cavernous  sinus 
and  the  sixth  nerve.  Finally  the  ganglion  and  the  three  trunks  can 
be  lifted  free  upon  the  elevator. 

The  ganglion  is  grasped  behind  near  its  sensory  root  with  a 
long,  thin  forceps  and  raised  up  out  of  its  bed,  and  the  three  branches 
are  then  cut  close  to  their  foramina,  etc.,  and  the  ganglion  and  sensor}- 
root  twisted  free,  bringing  the  ganglion,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
nen'c,  and  part  of  the  sensory  root  away  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps. 
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The  soft  parts  are  sutured  back  in  place;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
wire  the  detached  piece  of  zygoma.  The  eye  is  protected  with  a  sheet 
of  gutta  percha  and  dressings  applied.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  provision  for  drainage. 

Extirpation  of  the  Gasserian  Oanglion  (Eose- Andrews) . — The 
incision  commences  at  a  point  near  the  external   angular  process, 


Fig.  68.— Resection  of  the  Gasserian  Ganglion,  etc.  JTL.  Krdnleln-LQcke 
incision;  RA,  Rose- Andrews  incision.  Dotted  lines  represent  the  lines  of 
division  through  the  bones;  drill  holes  for  subsequent  wiring  of  the  fragments. 

curving  backward  above  the  zygoma  to  a  point  just  in  front  of  the 
ear,  whence  it  extends  downward  to  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This 
incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat  only,  and  pains  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  parotid  gland,  Stenson's  duct,  and 
the  facial  nerve.  The  temporal  artery,  as  it  ascends  in  front  of  the 
ear,  may  be  divided,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  ligate  it. 
The  flap  which  is  thus  outlined  is  reflected  downward  sufficiently  to 
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expose  the  zygomatic  arch.  Tlie  temporal  fascia  is  incised  along  the 
U])per  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  the  division  of  the  zygomatic 
arch  with  the  Gigli  saw,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  segment 
of  bone  which  is  thus  resected,  together  with  tlie  attached  masseter 
muscle,  is  then  reflected  downward.  Before  dividing  the  zygomatic 
arch  holes  should  be  drilled  through  the  bone  corresponding  to  the 
intended  line  of  section,  so  that  it  may  be  wired  back  in  place  after 
the  operation  has  been  completed.  When  this  flap,  including  the  de- 
tached segment  of  the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  masseter  muscle,  is 
turned  down,  the  coracoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  tendon 
of  the  teni])oral  muscle,  which  is  attached  to  it,  are  exposed.  The 
coracoid  process  is  divided,  flrst  drilling  holes  for  subsequent  wiring, 
and,  together  with  the  attached  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle,  this 
is  turned  upward.  There  is  now  exposed  the  internal  maxillary  artery 
passing  from  below,  forward,  and  upward  across  the  outer  surface 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  vessel  is  tied  double  and  di- 
vided. With  the  periosteum  elevator  the  external  pterygoid  muscle 
is  sej)arated  from  its  attachment  to  the  under  surface  of  the  great 
wing  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  of 
the  sphenoid.  All  hemorrhage  should  be  controlled  by  ligature  or 
pressure  as  the  operation  progresses  step  by  step.  With  the  finger 
in  the  woiind  the  sharp  edge  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  is  felt 
for  and  recognized  and,  tracing  this  upward  as  a  guide,  we  feel  or  see 
the  foramen  ovale  at  its  base  (see  Fig.  74). 

A  trephine  of  small  diameter  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  skull 
(to  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  which  has  been  laid  bare  by  detaching  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle)  anterior  and  a  little  external  to  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  here  a  small  button  of  bone  is  removed.  After  this  button  of  bone 
has  been  removed  the  bridge  of  bone  remaining  between  the  trephine 
opening  and  the  foramen  ovale  is  cut  away  with  a  rongeur  bone-forceps. 
The  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  seized  with  a  hook  and  drawn 
out  through  the  opening  in  the  skull  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion,  and  then  the  second  division  of  the  nerve  is  also  seized 
with  the  hook  and  pulled  out  through  the  same  opening.  These  trunks 
are  both  divided  and  used  as  guides  to  the  ganglion,  w^hich  lies  in  a 
direction  backward  and  inward  from  the  foramen  ovale,  within  the 
skull,  upon  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
cut  ends  of  the  nerves,  still  attached  to  the  ganglion,  are  steadied  in  the 
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grasp  of  a  long,  narrow  artery  forceps,  and  with  a  curette  which  is 
introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  skull,  the  ganglion  is  destroyed 
and  scooped  out. 

The  technique  of  this  operation  is  difficult,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  the  ganglion.  There  is  liability  to  profuse  hemor- 
rhage which  may  be  extremely  diflBcult  to  control  and  also  to  injury  of 
the  Eustachian  tube.  If  the  Eustachian  tube  is  injured  during  the 
<»ourse  of  the  operation,  the  danger  of  infection  is  great.  Oozing  can. 
be  stopped  by  pressure  with  a  gauze  pad.  When  the  operation  has 
heen  finished,  the  parts  are  replaced,  the  coracoid  process  being  wired 
to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  detached  segment  of  the  zygomatic 
Arch  fixed  in  place  with  wire  sutures.  The  incision  in  the  skin  is 
•closed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  silk  sutures. 

THE  MASTOID  REGION  AND  THE  EAR. 

The  mastoid  region  and  the  ear  are  intimately  associated  with 
each  other  clinically. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hastoid  Region. — The  mastoid 
region  is  that  part  of  the  skull  which  corresponds  to.  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  integument  of  this  region  is  thin  and  contains  very  little 
lat;  its  blood-supply  is  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular  artery, 
which  ascends  just  behind  the  ear.  This  vessel  lies  just  anterior  to 
the  line  of  incision  which  is  usually  made  for  operations  upon  the 
mastoid  antrum.  The  occipital  artery  ascends  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  becomes  superficial  midway  between  the 
mastoid  process  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  whence  it 
is  continued  upward  upon  the  back  of  the  skull. 

The  surface  of  the  mastoid  is  uneven  and  perforated  by  a  variable 
number  of  small  vascular  openings.  At  the  back  part  of  the  mastoid 
portion,  at  or  just  in  front  of  the  suture  line  between  it  and  the 
occipital  bone,  there  is  an  opening,  the  mastoid  foramen.  Through 
this  a  small  vein  passes  into  the  lateral  sinus  and  a  small  arterial 
branch  if om  the  occipital  artery  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a  wide  groove, 
curving  from  above  downward  with  tlie  convexity  forward,  which 
lodges  the  sigmoid  (lateral)  sinus.  Tliis  groove  is  located  about  half 
an  inch  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  presents  the  oj)ening  of  the  mastoid  foramen. 
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The  mastoid  portion  is  prolonged  below  in  a  teat-like  process, 
the  mastoid  process.  The  mastoid  process  is  larger  in  muscular  sul)- 
jects;  it  is  comparatively  small  in  the  child.  The  structure  of  this 
process  varies.  Its  cortex  may  be  thin  or  may  he  thick  and  very  hard 
like  ivory.  The  mastoid  process  is  usually  made  up  of  a  number  of 
cellular  spaces,  the  pneumatic  mastoid,  all  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane and  communicating  through  the  antrum  with  the  middle  ear 
(tympanum)  ;  these  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  process  and  often  penetrate 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  mastoid  process  into  the  occipital  bone  or 
zygomatic  process  or  they  may  extend  backward  into  the  mastoid 
portion  proper,  pretty  close  to  the  groove  w^iich  lodges  the  sigmoid 
sinus,  80  that  there  may  be  but  a  ver\'  thin  shell  of  bone  separating 
the  mastoid  cells  from  the  sinus.  Mastoids  vary  in  different  people 
and  upon  opposite  sides  in  the  same  person  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  cells  are  developed.  They  begin  to  develop  early  in  life,  but  the 
age  differs  at  which  they  are  found  fully  developed.  From  five  years 
on  they  are  fairly  w^ell  marked,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  they  are  all  developed  down  to  the  tip  of  the  process. 
Some  say  that  they  do  not  reach  complete  development  until  a  few 
years  later.  The  cellular  spaces  are  all  lined  with  mucous  membrane 
and  communicate  with  each  other,  and,  through  the  antrum,  with 
the  middle  ear.  The  mastoid  process  may  be  composed  of  ordinary 
spongy  bone,  or  it  may  be  found  occasionally  very  dense  and  hard, 
resembling  ivory.  Occasionally  the  bone  undergoes  a  process  of  rare- 
faction, the  septa  gradually  disappearing  and  the  spaces  opening  into 
one  another  until  they  are  all  combined  in  one  large  space  represented 
by  the  antrum.  There  is  always  present,  even  in  the  newborn,  at  least 
one  space, — the  ant  nun. 

The  mastoid  antnnn  is  a  space  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea 
to  a  small  Wan,  which  is  found  in  the  mastoid  process  just  behind 
and  above — on  a  higher  level  than — the  tympanic  cavity.  The  mastoid 
antrum  communicates  with  the  tympanic  cavity  through  an  opening 
in  the  up])er  ])art  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum, — the  ifer 
or  aditu,^  ad  antrum.  This  passage  is  partly  occupied  by  the  ossicles. 
The  roof  of  the  antrum  is  formed  by  the  same  plate  of  bone  that  fonus 
the  roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  antrum  is  lined  with  mucous 
membrane  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  tympanum.  The 
antrum  is  practically  a  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  an  inflam- 
matory j)r()cess  originating  in  the  tym])anum  may  very  readily  extend 
and  involve  the  antrum  an<l  adjacent  air  spaces  in  the  mastoid  process. 
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In  the  adult  the  inastoiil  antnim  is  foHinl  nt  a  depth  of  from  13  to 
18  mm.  (^  to  %  inch)  beneath  the  external  surface  of  the  bone. 
The  position  of  the  antrum  corresponds  e.\temally  to  the  small  tri- 
anjndar  depression  which  is  found  just  behind  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  e-xlemal  aiiditorv  meatus.    This  little  triangular  space  is  called 
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the  fossa  nia.tl'tiileii.  It  i--"  bounded  uliove  by  the  line  that  marks 
the  |io.tterior  root  of  tlie  zvgomn,  anteriorly  by  the  piisterior  margin 
of  tlie  external  auditory  meatus;  the  third  side  of  the  trian<rle  may 
be  supplied  by  drawing  a  tangent  upward  and  backward  from  tlie 
lower  posterior  portion  fif  tlie  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
The  posterior  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  marked  above 
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by  a  spine,  the  spina  supra  meatum,  or  spine  of  Henle.  This  spine 
is  readily  recognized  after  the  soft  parts  have  been  incised  and  sep- 
arated from  the  bone,  and  is  a  very  useful  landmark  in  locating  the 
level  of  the  antrum,  etc. 

In  very  young  children  the  antrum  is  comparatively  large  and 
very  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  just  behind  the  upper  part 
of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Ear. — Changes  that  occur  in  the  first 
visceral  cleft  result  in  the  formation  of  the  external  and  middle  ear. 
The  internal  ear,  labyrinth,  etc.,  are  formed  within  the  substance  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  external  fossa,  or  cleft, 
develops  into  the  external  auditory  canal  and  auricle;  the  internal 
fossa,  or  cleft,  which  opens  into  the  pharynx,  becomes  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  t}Tnpanuni.  Where  the  funduses  of  these  clefts,  or  fossa?, 
meet,  their  walls  coalesce  and  thus  form  the  drum,  the  partition  be- 
tween the  external  and  the  middle  ear.  The  margin  of  the  outer 
opening  of  the  external  cleft,  or  fossa,  becomes  thickened  and  nodu- 
lated, and  these  nodules,  coalescing,  fonn  the  external  ear. 

The  hearing  apparatus  may  be  divided  into  the  external  ear, 
which  includes  the  auricle  (pinna),  external  auditory  canal,  and 
drum;  the  middle  ear,  tympanum,  which  communicates  with  the 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube;  and  the  internal  ear,  labyrinth, 
etc.,  inclosed  within  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  auricle  is  made  up  of  a  cartilaginous  plate  considerably 
folded  upon  itself  and  covered  with  skin;  it  consists  of  several  parts. 
It  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  head  by  ligamentous  bands;  one  of 
these  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma ;  the  other  backward 
to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  blood-supply  is  derived  from  branches 
which  are  given  off  by  tlie  temporal  artery  in  front  and  the  posterior 
auricular  behind.  The  supply  is  very  abundant,  and  therefore  wounds 
of  the  ear  heal  kindlv. 

The  external  auditor}'  canal  is  about  one  inch  (24  mm.  Trolsch) 
in  length ;  its  outer  portion,  comprising  one-tliird  of  its  length,  is 
cartilaginous  and  continuous  with  the  auricle;  the  inner  part,  com- 
prising two-tliirds  of  its  length,  is  bone.  The  course  of  the  canal  is 
transverse,  but  it  suffers  two  curves:  one,  in  its  cartilaginous  part, 
with  its  convexity  forward;  tlie  second  at  the  junction  of  the  carti- 
laginous and  bony  parts,  with  its  convexity  backward ;  this  junction 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  and  is  called  the  isthmus. 

To  expose  the  drum,  the  auricle  is  drawn  upward,  backward,  and 
outward  awav  from  the  side  of  the  head. 
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In  the  newborn  child  there  ia  no  bony  portion  to  the  external 
auditor}-  canal,  this  part  being  represented  only  by  a  ring  of  bone 
into  which  the  drum  is  fitted.  This  bony  ring,  the  auditor}'  process, 
is  incomplete,  and  is  applied  against  the  depressed,  hoUowed-out  under 
surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  tlie  temporal,  which  thus  completes 
the  ring.  At  this  early  age  the  drum  is  ver}'  near  the  surface  of  the 
l>ody,  there  being  no  deptli  to  the  bony  auditor}-  canal.  As  the  child 
grows,  the  bony  ring,  the  auditory  process,  broadens  out,  and  in  tlie 
adult  is  represented  by  the  external  auditory  process,  which  corre- 
sponds to  its  outer  edge,  and  by  the  vaginal  process,  this  latter  form- 
ing the  lower  and  anterior  wall  of  the  bony  portion  of  the  auditory 
canal  and  tlie  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  upper 
wall  of  the  auditor}'  canal  is  formed  by  tlie  grooved  under  surface 
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of  the  squamous  jiortion  of  the  teni])oraI  bone.  The  outer  edge  of 
the  auditory  process  is  rough  and  the  upper  ])osterior  angle  presents 
a  spine,  usually  well  marked, — the  spina  supra  mmtum.  or  spine  of 
Henle.  The  cartilaginous  part  of  the  auditory  canal  is  attached  to  the 
rough  outer  edge  of  the  external  auditon'  process  by  finn  bands  of 
connective  tissue. 

The  skin  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  auditor}'  canal  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  which  coverR  the  surface  of  the  drum. 

The  bony  part  of  the  external  auditor}-  canal  is  in  relation,  al>ove, 
with  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
thin,  cellular  plate  of  bone,  pari;  of  the  squamous  jKirtion  of  the 
temporal ;  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  mastoid  system  of  cells, 
and,  in  front,  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  parotid 
gland. 

Blows  upon  the  chin  may  be  transmitted  through  the  lower  jaw 
to  the  condyle,  and  in  this  way  may  injure  the  auditor}'  canal,  so  that 
there  may  be  an  issue  of  blood  from  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
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Purulent  processes  involving  the  auditory  canal  may  present  cerebral 
complications,  especially  in  children,  without  the  middle  ear  being 
involved,  the  infecton  in  these  cases  passing  through  the  roof  of  the 
auditorv  canal  directly  into  the  cavitv  of  the  skull. 

The  drum  is  the  septum  between  the  external  and  the  middle 
ears.  It  is  made  up  of  skin  externally,  and,  internally,  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  interposed  between  those  two  is 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  drum  is  set  in  a  bony  ring,  and 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It  is 
set  obliquely  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  outer  surface  looks  down- 
ward, fom-ard,  and  outward;  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  is  thus  longer  than  the  upper,  posterior  wall. 

The  drum,  viewed  through  the  external  auditory  canal,  is  grayish 
in  color.  At  the  upper  anterior  part,  close  to  the  periphery,  is  a  whitish 
point  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  short  process  of  the  malleus. 
Passing  downward  and  backward  from  this  point  is  a  slight  elevation 
corresponding  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  The  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus is  firmly  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  drum,  and  tends  to 
draw  it  inward,  thus  presenting  a  concave  surface  to  the  auditory 
canal.  The  deepest  part  of  this  surface  corresponds  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  is  called  the  umbo  memhrana*.  The 
long  process  of  the  incus  may  be  seen  posterior  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  if  the  drum  is  quite  transparent.  A  line  continued 
downward  and  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
and  another  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  former  and  upon  a 
level  with  the  umbo,  serve  to  divide  the  drum  into  four  quadrant.^. 
Paracentesis  of  the  dnim  is  performed  in  the  lower,  posterior  quadrant. 

The  Middle  Pl\ii  consists  of  the  tympanum  and  adjoining  air- 
cells  and  the  Eustachian  tul>e. 

The  tympanum  is  a  wedge-shaped  cavity  separated  from  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  canal  by  the  dnim  and  communicating  by  an  opening 
in  its  anterior  end,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  the  pharynx. 
In  the  anterior  part  is  also  seen  the  Glaserian  fissure,  through  wiiich 
the  middle  ear  communicates  with  the  glenoid  cavity  and  through 
which  the  chorda  tympani  loaves  the  tympanum.  The  upper  part 
of  the  tympanum,  the  portion  above  the  level  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  is  called  the  attic.    In  this  space  the  ossicles  are  lodged. 

The  carotid  artery,  surrounded  by  a  venous  plexus,  traverses  a 
canal,  in  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  located  just  in  front  of  the 
tvmpanum  and  which  is  separated  from  this  cavitv  bv  a  verv  thin 
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plate  of  bone  that  is,  at  times,  perforated.  Beliind,  the  tympanum 
communicates  with  the  mastoid  antrum  through  a  short  passage  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  wall,  called  the  iter  or  cuUtm  ad-  antrum. 
The  roof  of  the  aditus  is  formed  by  the  same  thin  plate  of  bone,  tegmen 
tjmpani,  that  forms  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  and  tbe  antrum.  The 
aditus  is  partly  occupied  by  the  body  of  the  incus  and  the  head  of  the 
malleus.  The  inner  wall  of  the  aditus  presents  an  eminence  of  bone 
corresponding  to  the  external  semicircular  canal.  Just  below  and  in 
front  of  this  there  is  a  second,  smooth,  curved,  linear  elevation  of  bone 
corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  aquakluctus  Fallopii,  which  arches 
backward  and  downward  over  the  foramen  ovale.  The  wall  of  the  aque- 
duct may  be  thin  or  absent,  and  the  facial  nerve  which  is  contained 
within  it  may  thus  readily  become  affected  in  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear.  The  aditus  will  permit  the  passage  of  a  probe  about  i/o  cm.  in 
diameter.  Inflammatory  processes  originating  in  the  tympanum  may 
readily  extend  to  the  mastoid  antrum  through  the  aditus  ad  antrum. 
The  passage  may  become  blocked  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  presence  of  granulation  tissue,  and  drainage  from  the 
antrum  into  the  tympanum  may  be  thus  seriously  interfered  with. 
Purulent  material  imprisoned  in  the  antnim  may  cause  necrosis  of 
the  bone  and  may  spread  to  the  sigmoid  sinus  or  through  the  thin 
plate  of  bone  that  forms  the  roof  of  the  antrum  into  the  cranial  cavity. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  that  opposite  the  drum,  presents, 
toward  the  front,  the  promontory;  behind  this,  two  openings,  one 
above,  the  foramen  ovale,  and  another  below  and  a  little  behind,  the 
foramen  rotundum.  The  labyrinth  is  located  beneath  the  inner  wall, 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  inner  wall  presents 
a  smooth,  cuned  ridge  above  the  foramen  ovale  which  runs  backward 
and  downward  toward  the  back  of  the  t}Tnpanum;  it  corresponds 
to  the  position  of  the  Fallopian  canal  which  lodges  the  facial  nerve 
in  its  course  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
layer  of  bone  which  separates  the  nerve  from  tlie  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum is  sometimes  very  thin  or  perforated.  The  tympanum  com- 
municates with  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull  through  the  labyrinth 
and  the  internal  auditor}^  canal,  which  is  traversed  by  the  facial  and 
auditor}'  nerves.  The  bulb  of  the  jugular  vein  is  lodged  in  the  de- 
pression in  the  temporal  bone  beneath  the  floor  of  the  tympanum. 
The  layer  of  bono  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  t}Tnpanum  is  usually 
comparatively  thick,  though  it  may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  en- 
tirely absent.     In  the  latter  case  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
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floor  of  the  tjinpanum  and  the  wall  of  tlie  internal  jugular  vein 
would  be  in  direct  contact  with  each  other.  Through  small  openings 
in  the  floor  of  the  t\Tnpanum,  Jacobson's  nerve,  a  branch  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  and  some  small  arterial  and  venous  branches  enter 
the  tympanum. 

The  roof  of  the  tympanum,  the  most  common  link  between  dis- 
ease of  the  ear  and  intracranial  complications,  is  a  thin,  cellular 
plate  of  bone;  it  may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  entirely  absent. 
This  plate  of  bone  reaches  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  over  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  squamous  portion,  where  a  suture 
line,  petroso-squamous,  exists.  In  the  child  this  suture  line  is  open 
and  contains  a  process  of  dura  mater  which  joins  with  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  of  the  tympanum  and  carries  blood-vessels  which 
take  part  in  the  supply  of  both  these  membranes.  This  condition, 
although  not  so  visible,  continues  to  exist  in  the  adult.  This  same 
thin  layer  of  bone,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  tympanum,  reaches 
backward  and  forms  also  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum.  The  roof 
of  the  tympanum  and  antrum  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  dura  mater,  etc.,  and 
with  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of  the  brain. 

The  course  of  the  facial  nerve  through  the  temporal  bone  and 
its  relation  to  the  tympanum  and  the  mastoid  antrum  are  important. 
The  nerve  enters  the  internal  auditory  canal  in  company  with  the 
auditor}'  nerve,  and  passes  in  a  direction  forward  and  outward,  reach- 
ing the  inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear,  tympanum,  just  above  the  fora- 
men ovale;  here  it  makes  a  turn  and  runs  backward  and  downward 
in  the  aqua?ductus  Fallopii.  The  course  of  this  canal  is  indicated 
by  a  prominent  linear  elevation  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum 
just  above  the  foramen  ovale ;  at  the  back  of  the  tympanum,  the  nerve, 
as  it  curves  downward  and  still  contained  within  the  aquaeductus 
Fallopii,  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  antrum.  It 
continues  its  course  through  the  substance  of  tlie  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  emerging,  externally,  upon  the  base  of  the  skull, 
through  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  This  foramen  is  located  internal 
to,  and  a  little  in  front  of.  the  base  of  the  mastoid  process.  Just 
before  the  facial  nerve  emerges  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  and 
while  still  contained  witliin  the  canal,  it  gives  off  a  branch,  the  chorda 
tympani,  which  passes  forward  and  upward  through  a  separate  canal 
in  the  petrous  portion,  and  enters  the  tympanum  through  an  opening 
in  its  posterior  wall,  near  the  drum;  it  runs  forward  through  the 
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tympanic  cavity,  being  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  escapes 
through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  a  slit  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  tympanum,  into  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  stylo-mastoid  artery,  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular, 
enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  to  supply  the  facial  nerve  and  also 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  Eustachian  tube  reaches  from  the  tympanum  to  the  phar- 
ynx; its  outer  one-third  is  bony;  its  inner  two-thirds,  cartilaginous. 
Where  these  join,  the  tube  is  narrowest :  the  isthmus.  The  tube  opens 
into  the  anterior  end  of  the  tympanum,  near  the  drum ;  its  inner  end 
opens  into  the  pharynx  above  the  soft  palate  and  just  behind  the 
posterior  border  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  walls  of  the 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the  tube  are  usually  in  contact  and  the  tube 
is  thus  closed.  To  ventilate  the  tympanum,  muscular  action,  which 
will  open  the  phar\Tigeal  end  of  the  tube,  is  required.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate:  the  tensor  and  the 
levator  palati. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MASTOID,  ETC. 

Paracentesis  of  the  Drum  Membrane. — ^Incision  of  the  drum  mem- 
brane for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  pus  from  the  middle  ear.  If  this 
operation  is  done  early  enough  it  will  prevent  most  cases  of  acute 
middle-ear  disease  from  going  on  to  involvement  of  the  mastoid  antnmi, 
etc.  By  means  of  direct  or  reflected  light  the  drum  is  brought  into 
view  and  incised.  The  incision  is  made  with  the  narrow-bladed  knife 
in  the  lower  posterior  quadrant  of  the  drum  and  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  of  free  drainage.  The  incision  in  this  part  of  the  drum 
is  least  likely  to  damage  important  structures. 

Wilde's  Incision. — Thi^s  consists  of  a  simple  incision  through  the 
soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone.  It  is  placed 
1  cm.  behind  and  parallel  with  the  auricle,  and  reaches  from  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  process  to  its  apex.  Usually  no  vessels  are  cut 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any  ligatures.  It  is  often  sufficient 
in  .verv  vountj:  cliildren. 

To  Open  into  and  Drain  the  Antrum. — This  operation  is  indicated 
in  cases  of  acute  mastoid  disease.  The  patient  is  placed  with  the 
head  upcm  the  side  resting  upon  a  thin  sandbag. 

Regardless  of  any  condition  that  may  complicate  mastoid  disease, 
the  first  step  should  always  consist  in  freely  opening  and  draining  the 
mastoid  antrum. 
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An  incision  is  made  1  cm. — V3  inch — ^behind  the  attachment 
of  the  auricle,  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  reaching  from  the  base  of  the  mastoid 
to  its  tip.  In  this  incision  we  do  not  meet  the  posterior  auricular 
arter}-;  this  vessel  lies  just  anterior  to  the  line  of  incision  and,  as  a 
rule,  no  vessels  that  require  ligation  are  divided.  With  the  peri- 
osteum elevator  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  are  separated 
from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  exposing  a  considerable  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted  with 
broad,  sharp  retractors,  the  ear  and  anterior  edge  of  the  incision 
being  dra\^Ti  well  forward,  and  search  made  for  the  spina  supra 
meatum,  the  spine  of  Henle,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  location  of 
the  mastoid  antrum.  The  antrum  is  situated  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  its  position  corresponds 
to  the  little  triangular  depression  which  is  found  just  behind  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  external  auditor}''  meatus,  spine  of  Henle.  The 
surface  of  bone,  which  has  been  .thus  laid  bare,  may  be  soft,  discolored, 
and  may  further  present  the  orifice  of  a  fistula,  or  it  may  be  firm 
and  apparently  healthy  or  thickened,  sclerosed,  and  ivory-like.  If  the 
first  condition  exists, — that  is,  if  the  bone  is  softened,  carious,  etc., — 
one  may  easily  gouge  it  away  with  a  strong,  sharp  scoop,  continuing 
thus  until  the  antrum  is  reached.  If  the  surface  of  bone  which 
is  exposed  is  not  softened,  carious,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an 
opening  through  the  cortex  and  substance  of  the  bone  down  into  the 
mastoid  antrum.  In  cutting  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum  we 
commence  by  using  a  broad  chisel  or  gouge, — they  vary  in  width 
from  2  to  8  mm., — chipping  the  bone  out  in  the  form  of  a  circle  at 
least  three- fourths  inch  in  diameter.  This  excavation  is  carried  deeper 
into  the  substance  of  the  bone,  in  a  direction  inward  and  slightly  for- 
ward and  downward.  Working  parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  auditorv  canal,  we  must  nec*essarilv  ent<»r  the 
antrum.  As  we  progress,  narrower  chisels  or  gouges  may  be  used 
and  the  o|>ening  made  smaller  in  diameter.  We  continue  thus,  oc- 
casionally sounding  with  the  probe,  until  the  antrum  is  entered,  at 
a  depth  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the  auditory  canal.  The  an- 
trum may  contain  only  a  few  drops  of  ])us.  During  this  part  of  the 
ope nu ion  the  field  must  be  koj)t  clear  of  blood  and  chips  of  bone  with 
a  stream  of  salt-water  or  by  sponging.  A  funnel-shaj)e(l  excavation, 
extending  through  the  substance  of  the  mastoid,  is  thus  made,  the 
!)ase  of  the  0|>ening  corresponding  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bone 
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and  its  narrow  end  to  the  antrum.  The  base,  or  external  orifice,  of 
this  canal  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  convenient  work  in 
its  deeper  part. 

After  the  antrum  has  been  opened  the  cortex  is  gouged  away 
down  as  far  as  the  tip — ^this  may  be  conveniently  done  with  the 
rongeur — in  order  to  expose  and  drain  these  most  dependent  cells. 
The  bone  is  then  explored  with  the  probe  and  search  made  for  sinuses, 
soft,  carious  bone,  etc.  All  diseased  bone  is  gouged  away  with  the 
curette.  Fistulae  may  lead  into  the  auditory  canal  or  into  the  cranial 
cavity.  They  should  be  explored,  laid  open,  and  scraped  with  the 
curette.  At  times  the  cells  mav  be  followed  backward  as  far  as  the 
thin  shell  of  bone  that  covers  the  sigmoid  sinus,  or  inward  into  the 
jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  or  forward  into  the  root  of  the 
zygoma. 

When  the  antrum  has  been  opened  a  bent  probe  may  be  intro- 
duced and  carried  forward  through  the  aditus  into  the  tympanum. 
This  should  be  done  in  a  gentle  manner  so  as  not  to  injure  the  ossicles. 
The  drum  is  usually  already  perforated  and  fluid,  peroxid,  introduced 
into  the  antrum  with  the  syringe  will  escape  in  part  through  the  ear 
if  the  opening  from  the  antrum  into  the  tympanic  cavity  is  not  blocked 
by  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  etc.  After  irrigating,  a  thin 
strip  of  iodoform  gauze  is  packed  into  the  excavation  in  the  mastoid, 
reaching  into  the  antrum,  and  the  edges  of  the  soft  parts  drawn  to- 
gether in  part  with  several  interrupted  sutures. 

In  order  to  avoid  accidental  opening  into  the  sigmoid  sinus, 
the  base,  the  commencement,  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  is 
chiseled  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum,  is  placed  anterior  to  the 
location  of  the  sinus;  and  as  we  proceed  deeper  into  the  substance 
of  the  bone  we  work  in  a  direction  forward,  downward,  and  inward, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  sinus,  as  it  lies  behind  the 
most  posterior  part,  base,  of  this  excavation  in  the  bone,  and  as  we 
proceed  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  bone  we  get  farther  away 
from  the  sinus.  It  is  of  but  little  consequence  if  the  sinus  is  ex- 
posed, but  one  should  avoid  accidentally  perforating  the  dura  and 
wounding  it.  If  the  sinus  is  opened,  the  hemorrhage  which  results 
may  be  controlled  by  packing  strip  gauze  into  the  wound,  between 
the  edge  of  the  bone  and  the  sinus.  Air  may  be  sucked  into  the 
sinus  if  it  is  opened,  but  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  danger 
(Schwartz).  Accidental  opening  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull 
is  avoided  by  commencing  the  channel  in  the  bone  below  the- level 
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of  the  upper  margin  of  the  externa)  auditory  meatus,  below  the  spina 
supra  meatum,  and,  as  we  proceed,  working  in  a  direction  rather 
downward.  The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  will  thus  lie  above  the 
base  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  is  made  in  the  bone.  Simple 
e.xposure  of  the  dura  is  not  of  any  serious  consequence. 

If  one  does  not  chisel  beyond  the  antrum,  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  the  injuring  the  external  semicircular  canal,  the  facial 
nerve  or  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum   (labyrinth).     The  facial 
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nerve,  containe<l  within  the  Fallopian  tube,  lies  rather  deeper  than 
the  antrum  and  anterior  to  it.  in  tbe  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum. 
If  one  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  i  cm.  or  more,  there  is  then  danger 
of  jjettiup  beyond  the  antrum,  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  injuring 
the  semicircular  canal,  the  facial  iien-e,  or  the  labyrinth. 

In  gouging  away  the  cancellous  tiRsue  of  the  mastoid  process 
inward,  forward,  and  downward  toward  the  tip  (from  the  level  of  the 
antrum  to  the  tip),  there  is  danger  of  uncovering  tbe  facial  nerve 
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(see  Fig.  72).  Care  should  be  exercised,  in  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, to  avoid  injuring  it. 

For  Thrombosis  of  the  Sigmoid  Sinns. — The  sigmoid  sinus  is  en- 
countered about  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  posterior  to  the  bony 
auditor}'  canal  (spina  supra  meatum). 

One  should  always,  as  a  preliminary  step,  open  into  the  antrum 
as  described  above  and  from  here  start  out  to  investigate  the  sinus, 
etc.  After  the  antrum  has  been  opened  an  incision  is  carried  back- 
ward parallel  wuth  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone, 
through  the  soft  parts,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches,  and  with 
the  chisel  or  rongeur  the  bone  is  removed  in  a  direction  backward 
until  the  region  of  the  sinus  is  reached  and  the  dura  exposed.  The 
opening  in  the  skull  is  sufficiently  enlarged  by  cutting  away  its  mar- 
gin with  the  rongeur  forceps,  so  that  the  sinus  is  freely  exposed  and 
an  opening  made  in  the  skull  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  work 
through.  This  opening  in  the  skull  should  have  a  diameter  of  at 
least  one  inch.  Oftentimes  pus  and  granulation  tissue  are  met  with 
just  as  soon  as  the  dura  is  exposed, — extradural  abscess, — and  if  the 
sinus  is  not  diseased  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  farther,  it 
being  sufficient  to  curette  and  drain  the  parts  about  the  sinus  without 
opening  into  the  latter. 

If  the  sinus. is  thrombosed,  it  will  appear  firm  and  prominent, 
and  in  case  of  doubt  an  aseptic  aspirating  needle  may  be  introduced. 
If  pus  is  not  present  in  the  sinus  and  the  needle  withdraws  fluid 
blood  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  sinus  is  unaffected.  Ten- 
derness along  the  course  of  the  internal  jugular,  etc.,  is  an  indication 
for  opening  the  sinus.  If  in  doubt  it  is  always  wise  to  incise  the  sinus, 
as  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  special  danger. 

If  it  is  decided  to  open  the  sinus  this  should  be  done  by  making 
an  incision  corresponding  to  its  long  diameter,  with  a  sharp,  narrow- 
bladed  knife.  If  a  clot  is  found,  this  should  be  curetted  away  first 
from  the  jugular  end  down  to  the  bulb, — if  necessary,  removing  more 
bone  with  the  rongeur, — until  there  is  a  free  flow  of  blood :  good, 
free  bleeding  tends  to  wash  out  any  remaining  portions  of  clot.  This 
bleeding  may  be  readily  controlled  by  packing  a  small  strip  of 
gauze  into  the  space  between  the  sinus  and  the  adjoining  bone.  This 
flow  of  blood  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  there  is  not  a  clot  in 
the  jugular  vein  beyond  the  bulb:  blood  may  flow  around  from  tlie 
inferior  petrosal  sinus.  This  procedure  is  repeated  in  the  other  di- 
rection— i.e.,  toward   the  torcular — until  hemorrhage  is  established  ; 
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this  may  then  be  controlled  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be  well, 
after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled,  to  remove  the  packing 
and  freely  irrigate  the  sinus  with  normal  salt  solution. 

Before  opening  the  sigmoid  sinus  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the 
facial  vein,  etc.,  may  be  exposed  in  the  neck  and  tied ;  or  the  internal 
jugular  in  its  entirety  and  including  all  its  branches  may  be  resetted 
through  an  incision  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  mustle  after  first  having  tied  the  vessel  below,  at  the  clavicle, 
and,  above,  near  the  bulb  (avoid  the  pneumogastric  nerve).  This  pro- 
cedure is  indicated  especially  if  tenderness  and  induration  are  present 
along  the  course  of  the  internal  jugular  vein — along  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The  incision  and  the  method  of 
exposing  the  internal  jugular  vein  are  quite  similar  to  those  described 
for  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  If  the  internal  jugular 
vein  has  not  been  tied,  it  may  be  compressed  in  the  neck,  during  the 
operation,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  dislodged  clots. 

Besides  the  condition  described,  we  may  find  an  opening  lead- 
ing through  the  dura  mater  to  a  collection  of  pus  beneath  the  dura 
or  within  the  cerebellum ;  these  purulent  collections  may  also  be 
present  without  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  or  without  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  dura.  All  fistulous  openings  should  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  treated  as  the  condition  indicates. 

For  Cerebellar  Abscess. — The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made 
with  a  trephine  or  chisel.  Usually  the  antrum  and  sinus  have  al- 
ready been  explored,  and  the  opening  in  this  case  may  be  simply 
extended  backward  with  the  rongeur.  The  center  of  the  opening 
in  the  skull  for  cerebellar  abscess  should  be  located  two  inches  behind 
the  external  auditory  meatus  and  should  be  placed  below  a  line  drawn 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  to  the  external 
occipital  protuberance  (see  Fig.  69).  The  opening  in  the  bone  is 
thus  placed  below  the  suj>erior  cun'ed  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
we  enter  therefore  below  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli 
and  below  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinus.     The  bone  is  here  verv 

• 

thin,  and  the  opening  may  be  readily  enlarged  to  any  necessary  extent 
with  the  rongeur.  A  good  free  opening  should  be  made  in  the  skull. 
Pus  may  be  found  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  extradural 
abi^cess,  and  one  may  discontinue  the  operation  at  this  stage,  pack 
and  await  the  result ;  or  there  nuiy  be  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  dura 
leading  to  a  deeper,  punilent  collection.  In  this  case  the  fistulous 
opening  in  the  dura  is  enlarged  and  the  operation  continued.    If  there 
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is  no  fistulous  opening  in  the  dura,  the  dura  is  incised  around  and 
fairly  close  to  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  the  skull,  and  the  flap 
of  dura  then  reflected,  thus  exposing  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
brain  shows  signs  of  tension,  absence  of  pulsation,  and  a  tendency 
to  bulge.  Strip  gauze  is  packed  into  the  subdural  space,  between  the 
dur^  mater  and  pia-arachnoid.  The  abscess  may  be  quite  superficial, 
its  location  quite  obvious,  and  may  be  incised  at  once.  The  abscess 
may  be  deep-seated,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  search'  for  it  with 
the  aspirating  needle.  A  fairly  large  needle,  with  a  calibre  2  mm. 
in  diameter,  is  used.  If  the  pus  is  thin  it  will  escape  through  the 
needle  without  using  the  syringe.  If  pus  does  not  appear  through 
the  needle  the  syringe  is  applied  and  suction  made,  at  the  same 
time  slowly  withdrawing  the  needle.  The  pus  may  be  so  thick  that 
it  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  aspiration,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  an  incision  into  the  suspected  area  with  the  knife  before  the 
pus  is  discovered.  If  the  pus  is  located  with  the  needle,  then,  without 
withdrawing  the  needle,  a  thin-bladed  artery  forceps  is  introduced 
down  alongside  the  needle  into  the  abscess  cavity  and  the  opening 
then  sufficiently  enlarged  by  spreading  the  forceps  so  as  to  obtain 
an  opening  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  little  finger.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  irrigate  the  abscess  cavity,  nor  should  its  wall  be  curetted. 
The  cavity  is  loosely  packed  with  strip  gauze.  The  opening  in  the 
dura  is  closed  except  where  the  drain  emerges. 

For  Extradural  Abscess  in  the  Middle  Fossa. — There  may  be  an 
abscess  located  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone. 

If  the  mastoid  antrum  has  already  been  explored  a  fistula  may 
be  found  leading  through  the  roof  of  the  antrum  or  tympanum  into 
the  middle  fossa.  The  incision,  which  has  alreadv  been  made  and 
through  which  the  mastoid  antrum  has  been  opened,  is  prolonged 
from  the  base  of  the  mastoid  in  a  direction  upward  and  forward 
over  the  ear,  dividing  the  temporal  vessels  and  the  temporal  muscle. 
With  the  rongeur  bone-forceps  or  chisel,  the  bone  is  cut  away  so  that 
the  middle  fossa  may  be  entered  just  above  and  in  front  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus ;  here  we  work  in  between  the  tegmen  tynipani  and 
the  dura  mater,  wliere  the  abscess  is  usually  located.  The  ])us  is 
evacuated  and  tlie  abscess  cavity  packed  with  strip  gauze  and 
drained. 

For  Temporo-sphenoidal  Abscess. — Associated  with  the  extradural 
abscess  wo  may  find  an  abscess  in  tlie  toniporo-sphenoidal  1()1)0,  and 
there  may  be  a  fistula  leading  through  tlio  dura  and  conimunicatiug 
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with  such  a  collection.  In  this  case  the  fistula  should  be  followed, 
enlarging  the  opening  in  the  dura,  evacuating  and  draining  the  abscess. 

A  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess  may  be  present  without  an  extra- 
dural abscess.  If  the  mastoid  antrum  has  already  been  explored,  etc., 
the  incision  that  has  already  been  made  for  that  purpose  may  be  ex- 
tended upward  and  forward  over  the  ear,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
operation,  and  sufficient  bone  gouged  out  with  the  rongeur,  proceeding 
from  the  opening  mastoid,  to  expose  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe 
of  the  brain. 

Independently  of  the  mastoid  operation  a  button  of  bone  may 
be  removed  with  the  trephine  from  the  side  of  the  skull  and  the 
opening  enlarged  with  the  rongeur.  The  center  of  the  opening  thus 
made  should  be  one  and  one-fourth  inches  above  and  one  inch  behind 
the  external  auditory  meatus  (see  Fig.  69).  The  portion  of  bone 
removed  corresponds  to  the  area  indicated  by  K^  L  N  M,  Fig.  42. 
The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  may  also  be  exposed  by  turning  down 
an  osteo-tegumentary  flap  in  the  temporal  region  (see  "Ligation  of 
the  Middle  Meningeal  Arter}''). 

After  the  dura  has  been  exposed  and  incised  and  the  subdural 
space  packed  with  a  strip  of  gauze,  we  are  ready  to  open  the  abscess 
if  it  is  superficial,  or  search  for  it,  etc.,  if  it  is  deep,  as  described  in 
the  operation  for  "Cerebellar  Abscess." 

If  the  osteo-tegumentary  flap  method  of  exposure  has  been  used 
it  will  be  necessary  to  gouge  away  a  corner  of  the  bone  segment  to 
permit  the  exit  of  the  drain. 

THE  FACE. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Face. — The  skin  of  the  face  is  soft, 
thin,  and  intimately  united  to  the  underlying  muscles  and  connective 
tissue,  and  cannot  be  pinched  up  without  including  these  deeper  layers. 
The  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  face  is  widely  meshed,  and  within 
these  meshes  there  is  contained  much  fat.  Those  parts  of  the  face 
where  the  fat  is  absent  from  the  subcutaneous  layer  are  loose  and 
flaccid, — for  example,  under  the  eyes, — and  become  marked  early  in 
life  by  wrinkles.  These  parts  also  readily  become  swollen  and  dis- 
tended in  dropsical  conditions.  In  this  layer  are  contained  the  mus- 
cles of  expression  and  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  facial  artery  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  face.  It 
is  a  large  vessel  derived  from  the  external  carotid.  It  pursues  a 
tortuous  course,  upward  and   forward,  across  the  side  of  the  face, 
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from  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  then,  as  the  angular,  continues  upward  alongside  the  nose,  anas- 
tomosing at  the  inner  canthus  with  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 
Just  below  the  comer  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  off  a  branch,  the 
inferior  labial,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  lip;  those  from  either 
side  anastomose.  At  the  comer  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  off 
the  inferior  and  superior  coronary.  These  branches  pass  inward, 
lying  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  either  lip  and  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane:  between  it  and  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  lip.    Those  from  either  side  anastomose  freely  with  their  fellows. 

The  facisil  vein,  which  accompanies  the  artery,  is  not  tortuous, 
and  lies  superficial  to  the  artery. 

The  facial  nerve  supplies  the  muscles  of  expression,  etc.,  and 
the  buccinator.  It  emerges  from  the  parotid  gland  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  facial  mus- 
cles and  the  platysma  (see  page  138).  The  sensory  supply  to  the  face 
and  teeth  is  derived  from  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Face. — ^The  upper  part  consists  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  the  adjoining  bones  with  which  it  articulates 
and  which  serve  to  join  it  to  the  skull;  it  articulates,  toward  the 
middle  line,  with  the  nasal  bones  which  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
and  laterally  with  the  malar.  The  malar  bone  forms  the  prominent 
part  of  the  cheek  and  gives  off  a  process  which  passes  backward  and 
unites  with  a  similar  process  from  the  temporal  to  form  the  zygo- 
matic arch. 

The  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  is  pyramidal,  its  base  being 
directed  inward  toward  the  nasal  cavity,  forming  part  of  its  outer 
wall  and  presenting  the  opening  into  the  antmm  of  Highmore;  its 
apex  corresponds  to  its  junction  with  the  malar.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  superior  maxillary  is  thin  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Its 
anterior  or  facial  surface  is  very  thin  in  places  and  easily  perforated ; 
it  is  rather  concave,  and  just  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit  presents 
the  opening  of  the  infra-orbital  canal.  A  line  drawn  from  the  supra- 
orbital notch  straight  downward  to  a  point  between  the  two  lower 
bicuspid  teeth,  called  Holden's  line,  crosses  the  infra-orbital  fora- 
men one-quarter  inch  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the 
mental  foramen  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the 
inferior  maxilla.  These  foramina  give  exit  to  the  corresponding 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  it  mav  be  desirable  to  reach  in 
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severe  neuralgia.  A  canal  descends,  as  an  offshoot  from  the  infra- 
orbital canal,  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bone;  it  transmits  a 
nerve-branch  which  supplies  the  upper  front  teeth.  The  posterior, 
or  zygomatic,  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  looks  backward  and 
outward  toward  the  zygomatic  fossa;  it  gives  origin,  in  part,  to  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  is  in  close  relation  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  This  surface  presents  the 
commencement  of  the  superior  dental  canal  for  the  transmission  of 
the  superior  dental  nerve  to  the  upper  back  teeth. 

The  body  of  the  bone  is  hollowed  out.  The  space  within,  known 
as  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  communicates  with  the  nasal  cavity 
through  an  opening  into  the  middle  meatus,  and  is  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  nose.  The 
walls  inclosing  the  antrum  are  thin,  but  strengthened  by  columns  of 
bone  which  ascend  from  the  tooth  sockets  and  converge  toward  the 
apex,  malar  process;  in  this  way  the  bone  is  strengthened  and  the 
shock  of  blows  distributed.  The  alveolar  process  is  solid  and  presents 
the  sockets  for  the  teeth.  The  palate  process,  projecting  inward, 
joins  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  together  with  the  hori- 
zontal plates  of  the  palate  bones  forms  the  hard  palate:  the  floor 
of  the  nasal,  and  the  roof  of  the  buccal,  cavity. 

The  periosteum  covering  the  upper  jaw  is  thin  and  closely  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  is  rather  more  easily  separated 
from  the  orbital  and  facial  surfaces. 

The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  composed  of  the  inferior  maxillary, 
which  consists  of  a  body  and  two  rami  and  which  is  attached  to  the 
skull  through  the  temporo-maxillary  articulations.  The  body  of  the 
bone  is  horseshoe-shaped,  presenting  an  upper  border,  with  sockets 
for  the  teeth,  and  a  lower  rounded  border,  which  may  be  felt  beneath 
the  integument. 

To  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxillary  are 
attached  the  muscles  which  form  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  in 
front,  at  the  symphysis,  are  attached  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
tongue  fom^ard  and  prevent  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx. 

The  ramus  is  a  perpendicular  plate  of  bone  with  an  upper  curved 
border  which  presents,  in  front,  a  thin,  pointed  process,  the  coracoid, 
to  which  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and,  behind, 
a  rather  thickened  process,  the  condyle.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
condyle  is  rounded  and  smooth,  for  articulation  with  the  glenoid 
cavity.     Below  the  articular  surface  there  is  a  rather  constricted 
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portion,  known  as  the  neck.  To  the  front  surface  of  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  The 
lower  posterior  comer  of  the  ramus  is  a  prominent  landmark,  and  is 
called  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  is  cov- 
ered by  the  masseter  and  gives  attachment  to  this  muscle.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  ramus  presents,  about  its  middle,  the  orifice  of  the 
inferior  dental  canal,  into  which  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  passes 
to  supply  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  anterior  margin  of  this 
orifice  is  marked  by  a  small  pointed  process  of  bone,  to  which  the 
long  internal  lateral  ligament  is  attached.  The  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  is  attached  to  the  lower  posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ramus. 

Sixteen  teeth  are  inserted  in  each  jaw,  eight  on  a  side:  two 
incisors  nearest  the  middle  line,  and,  following  these,  one  canine, 
t^'O  bicuspids,  and  three  molars. 

The  Month. — ^Thc  mouth  is  inclosed  by  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

The  lips  are  composed  of  fatty  connective  tissue  and  muscular 
tissue,  and  are  covered  externally  by  the  skin  and  internally  by 
the  mucous  membrane-.  The  muscular  fibers  are  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective-tissue  layer,  coming  from  all  directions  and 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  with  much  fatty  tissue  interspersed 
between  them.  The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lips,  is  continued  over  upon  the  gums.  In  the  middle  line,  from 
the  lip  to  the  gum,  there  is  a  thin,  delicate  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  frajnum,  which  is  well  seen  when  the  lip  is  drawn  away 
from  the  gum.  The  vessels  to  the  lips  are  the  labial  and  the  inferior 
coronary  to  the  lower  lip,  and  the  superior  coronary  to  the  upper 
lip.    These  branches  are  derived  from  the  facial. 

The  cheeks  are  formed  of  skin,  connective  tissue  and  fat,  buc- 
cinator nmscle,  and  mucous  membrane.  The  buccinator  muscle  is 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones  just 
beyond  the  alveolar  processes.  This  muscle  is  covered,  upon  its 
external  surface,  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  bucco-pharyngeal,  which  is  con- 
tinuous behind  with  that  covering  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 
The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  gums.  The  buccal  cavity  may  be  divided 
into  an  outer  space,  the  vestibule,  and  an  inner  space,  the  mouth 
proper.  The  vestibule  is  the  space  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheeks 
and  lips.  When  the  mouth  is  closed  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cheeks  is  thrown  into  the  folds,  which  would  be  caught  between 
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the  teeth  if  not  prevented  by  the  contraction  of  the  buccinator  to 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  firmly  attached. 

Opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth  is  the  orifice  of  Stenson^s 
duct.  At  times  this  orifice  is  marked  by  a  papilla,  which  may  assist 
in  locating  it. 

The  mucous  membrane,  from  the  lips  and  cheeks,  is  reflected 
upon  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  and  extends 
between  the  teeth.  It  is  intimately  imited  with  the  periosteum  cov- 
ering the  bone,  and  together  with  it  forms  the  gums.  Behind  the 
last  molar  tooth  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  may 
be  felt,  and  upon  the  outer  side  of  this  the  masseter  muscle  may 
also,  when  contracted,  be  distinctly  recognized.  When  the  teeth  are 
tightly  closed,  the  vestibule  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  proper  by  a  small  space  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  upon 
either  side. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  proper  presents  a  roof  and  a  floor,  and 
is  bounded  in  front  and  upon  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  processes  and 
the  teeth.  Behind,  the  mouth  opens  into  the  pharynx.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  larynx  by  the  epiglottis,  and  from  the  posterior 
nasal  space  by  the  soft  palate.  Where  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  opens 
into  the  pharynx  it  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  is  called  the  isthmus 
of  the  fauces.  The  isthmus  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  edge  of  the 
soft  palate;  below,  by  the  tongue;  and,  upon  the  sides,  by  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  divided  into  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 
The  hard  palate  is  formed  by  the  junction,  in  the  middle  line,  of 
the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillaries  in  front,  and  of  the 
horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones,  behind.  It  is  concave,  and 
arched  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  In  front,  in 
the  middle  line,  just  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  foramen,  the 
orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  which  transmits  the  anterior 
palatine  vessels.  Extending  from  this  foramen,  forward  and  out- 
ward, to  a  point  between  the  lateral  incisors  and  the  canine  teeth, 
on  either  side,  may  be  seen,  occasionally,  a  line  which  marks  the 
junction  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  with  the  palatal  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillaries. 

Near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  just  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  the  orifice  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  and  parsing  forward  from  this  is  a  groove,  close  to  the  alveolar 
process.     The  posterior  palatine  vessels  descend  through  the  poste- 
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nor  palatine  canal  and  then  pass  forward,  upon  the  hard  palate, 
lying  in  the  groove  just  mentioned.  Behind  the  orifice  of  the  poste- 
rior palatine  canal  may  be  seen  the  hook-like  hamular  process:  the 
termination  of  the  internal  pterygoid  process,  around  which  the  ten- 
don of  the  tensor  palati  is  reflected  before  it  spreads  out  in  the  soft 
palate.  The  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum,  which  cover  the 
hard  palate,  are  intimately  united  with  each  other  and  to  the  surface 
of  the  bone. 

The  soft  palate  is  a  curtain-like  structure  suspended  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  is  composed  of  the  spread- 
out  aponeuroses  of  the  tensor  and  levator  palati.  It  marks  the 
boundary  line  between  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  It  presents  an 
ujferior,  or  anterior,  and  a  superior,  or  posterior,  surface,  each  cov- 
ered with  mucous  membrane. 

The  lower,  or  free,  border  of  the  soft  palate  presents,  in  the 
middle  line,  the  uvula  and  upon  either  side  separates  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  anterior  pillar  is  con- 
tinued downward  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  at  a  point 
just  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  made  up 
of  the  palato-glossus  muscle.  The  posterior  pillar  is  continued 
downward  and  back^^'ard  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle.  Between  the  two  pillars  of 
the  fauces  there  is  a  triangular  space  which  lodges  the  tonsil.  Just 
above  the  soft  palate,  in  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  is  the  orifice  of  the 
Eustachian  tube ;  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nose. 

In  quiet  breathing  the  soft  palate  hangs  passive;  but  during 
the  act  of  swallowing  it  becomes  tense,  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
its  muscles,  and  its  free  border  then  comes  into  contact  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  thus  shutting  off  the  posterior  nasal 
space  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  formed  of  soft  parts:  chiefly  by  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle.  This  muscle  extends  from  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge, 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  to  the 
body  and  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  uniting  with  its  fellow 
in  the  middle  line.  The  upper  surface  of  the  muscle,  which  is  di- 
rected toward  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  is  covered  over  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  beneath  which  are  found,  on  either  side,  the  sublingual 
gland,  Wharton's  duct,  the  gustatory  nerve,  etc.  The  external  sur- 
face of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  sub- 
maxillary triangle,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  submaxillary  gland. 
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The  Tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  which  projects  upward  and 
forward  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  is  attached  by  its  base 
and  through  several  muscles  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  connected 
with  the  epiglottis  through  the  glosso-epiglottidean  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  tongue  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  muscular  and 
connective  tissue  interspersed  with  much  fat,  and  is  partly  divided 
into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  a  fibrous  septum.  The  tongue  is 
connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  on  each 
side;  with  the  styloid  process  by  the  stylo-glossus ;  with  the  soft 
palate  by  the  palato-glossus,  and  through  the  genio-hyo-glossus  with 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw-bone — ^this  muscle  serves  to  draw 
the  tongue  forward  and  prevents  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx 
and  obstructing  breathing. 

When  the  mouth  is  closed  its  cavity  is  almost  completely  occu- 
pied by  the  tongue.  The  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
toDgue  is  in  contact  with  the  hard  palate;  the  posterior  part,  with 
the  soft  palate  and  the  epiglottis.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  mucous 
membrane,  that  covering  the  under  surface  and  sides  of  the  organ 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth.  That  covering  its 
upper  surface,  dorsum,  is  rough,  marked  by  numerous  glands,  and 
•composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  flat  epithelium,  which  gives  it  rather 
a  grayish  color.  The  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  convex  and  presents 
in  the  middle  line  a  raph6,  which  divides  the  organ  into  two  sym- 
metrical halves.  Behind,  near  the  base,  the  tongue  presents  a  row 
of  large  papillae,  circum  vail  ate  papillae,  arranged  in  a  row,  V-shaped, 
with  the  apex  backward.  In  the  middle,  corresponding  to  the  apex 
of  the  two  rows  of  papillae,  is  a  deep  depression,  the  foramen  ccBctun. 
This  is  the  remains  of  the  foetal  thyro-glossal  duct,  from  which 
•cystic  tumors  and  dermoid  cysts  may  develop. 

The  tongue  may  be  split  or  fissured  at  the  tip  owing  to  lack  of 
fusion,  indicating  the  two  halves  of  which  it  is  formed.  If  the 
tongue  is  lifted  away  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  by  its  tip,  the 
attachment  of  its  under  surface  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
middle  line,  through  a  membranous  band,  the  fraenum  linguae,  is 
seen.  The  fraenum  may  be  so  short  as  to  limit  the  mobility  of  the 
tongue — "tongue-tie" — to  such  an  extent  that  it  seriously  interferes 
with  speech,  and  requires  cutting. 

The  sublingual  glands  consist  each  of  a  number  of  lobules,  and 
are  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth,  upon  either  side  of  the 
fraenum,  resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  covered  over  by 
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the  mucous  membrane.  The  location  of  the  glands  is  indicated  by 
a  slight  swelling  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  presents  the  little 
pin-point  orifices  of  their  excretory  ducts. 

Upon  either  side  of  the  frsenum  there  is  a  little  papilla  showing 
the  orifice  of  Wharton^s  duct.  This  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
submaxillary  gland.  It  passes  forward,  through  the  floor  of  the 
mquth,  lying  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sublingual  gland. 
The  duct  may  become  blocked  by  a  calculus  and  become  greatly  dis- 
tended, appearing  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  as  a  cystic  swelling — 
called  a  ranula. 

Each  half  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  by  the  corresponding  lingual 
artery;  this  is  a  large  branch  which  is  given  oflE  from  the  external 
carotid  just  above  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  passes  for- 
ward beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  ascends  beneath  this  mus- 
cle to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is  continued  forward 
to  its  tip.  The  chief  vein  of  the  tongue  is  the  ranine,  a  large  branch, 
which  passes  backward  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  and  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  nerves  to  the  tongue  are  the  h}^oglossal,  the  gustatory, 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  hypoglossal  descends  in  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  occipital  artery  is  given  oflf  from  the 
external  carotid;  here  it  passes  forward,  above  and  parallel  with 
the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle.  The  gustatory  is  one  of  the  branches  derived  from  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  From  its  origin  it  descends  in  front  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  lying  between  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw;  here  it  communicates  with  the 
chorda  tympani,  from  the  facial,  and  passing  forward,  beneath  the 
body  of  the  jaw  and  above  the  submaxillary  gland,  gives  off  its 
branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion;  continued  forward,  upon  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle,  it  crosses  Wharton's  duct,  and  is  continued  along- 
side the  tongue  to  its  apex,  lying  directly  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  glosso-pharj^ugeal  is  of  but  little  surgical  importance. 
It  descends  in  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  curving  forward  upon  the  outer  side 
of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  etc. 

The  Side  of  the  Face. — Passing  transversely  from  behind  for- 
ward beneath  the  integument,  the  zygomatic  arch  may  be  felt.  This 
bony  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
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temporal  with  that  of  the  malar.  It  is  a  prominent  landmark,  and 
perves  to  separate  the  side  of  the  head,  the  temporal  region,  from 
the  side  of  the  face,  the  pterygo-maxillary  region. 

The  Pterygo-maxillary  Begion  corresponds  to  that  part  of 
the  side  of  the  face  which  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  zygoma. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  connected  with  the  under- 
lying subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  which  is  thick  and  only  loosely 
attached  to  the  fascia  covering  the  masseter  muscle. 

The  masseter  muscle  is  a  strong,  thick  muscle  arising  by  two 
portions  from  the  lower  border  and  inner  surface  of  the  zygoma.  Its 
fibers  pass  downward,  covering  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to  the  outer 
surface  of  which  and  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it  is  attached.  It  is 
covered  by  an  expansion  of  the  cervical  fascia,  which  is  attached 
above  to  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma.  The  facial  artery  crosses 
the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  just  in  front  of  the  masse- 
ter muscle,  grooving  the  bone  in  this  situation  and  passing  upward 
and  forward  across  the  cheek  to  the  side  of  the  nose.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  facial  vein,  which  joins  with  a  branch  from  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  and  thus  constitutes  a  big  branch,  the  temporo-facial, 
which  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  Parotid  Gl^ind. — After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
have  been  removed  in  this  region  the  parotid  gland  is  exposed.  The 
parotid  gland  is  a  reddish,  glandular  mass,  situated  in  front  of  the 
ear,  and  packed  into  the  space  or  recess  between  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw  anteriorly  and  the  mastoid  process  and  anterior  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  posteriorly,  and  the  styloid  process  internally. 
It  reaches  from  the  zygoma  above  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  below, 
and  is  continued  forward  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  resting  upon 
the  masseter  muscle  for  a  variable  distance.  This  portion  is  called 
the  facial  process.  The  parotid  gland  is  enclosed  within  a  fibrous 
capsule  derived  from  the  cervical  fascia.  That  portion  which  covers 
the  gland  externally  is  attached,  above,  to  the  zygoma;  behind,  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle;  below,  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  cervical  fascia,  aiid  anteriorly  it  is  continued  forward 
to  the  masseter,  and  becomes  fused  with  the  fascia  that  covers  that 
muscle.  The  duit  of  Stenson  (duct  of  the  parotid  gland)  is  about 
two  inches  long  and  lies  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma, 
passing  forward  across  the  masseter,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which 
it  pierces  the  cheek  to  enter  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  molar 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.     Stenson^s  duct  may  become  occluded  by 
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a  calculus.  Introduction  of  a  probe  into  Stenson's  duct  is  facilitated 
by  everting  the  cheek. 

The  facial  nerve,  after  emerging  from  the  styloid  foramen,  passes 
forward  and  downward  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland.  It 
crosses  (superficially)  the  external  carotid  artery  and  the  temporo- 
maxillary  vein,  and  divides,  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
into  its  two  terminal  branches,  temporo-facial  and  cervico-facial. 
These  terminal  branches  subdivide  further,  upon  the  side  of  the 
face  and  neck,  to  supply  the  muscles,  etc.,  of  the  face  and  neck.  The 
facial  nerve  can  be  rolled  under  the  finger  against  the  bone  as  it 
crosses  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  upon  a 
level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  emerges  upon  the  face  behind  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  after  passing  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  parotid  gland.  It  ascends  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  in 
front  of  the  ear,  in  company  with  the  temporal  artery,  to  be  dis- 
tributed upon  the  side  of  the  head  (temporal  region). 

Abscess  of  the  parotid  gland  is  not  uncommonly  met  with.  They 
may  be  due  to  direct  infection  carried  along  Stenson's  duct  from 
the  mouth,  or  they  may  be  metastatic.  They  are  very  painful  and 
do  not  tend  to  come  to  the  surface  on  account  of  the  dense  fascia 
that  invests  the  gland.  They  may  burrow  deep  toward  the  pharynx 
or  into  the  deep  layers  of  the  neck,  or  they  may  discharge  through 
the  auditory  canal. 

In  making  incisions  into  the  parotid  gland  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  Stenson's  duct  and  the  facial  nerve.  The  incisions  should  be 
made  with  the  knife  through  the  skin  and  fat  in  a  horizontal  line — 
parallel  with  the  zygoma.  The  fibrous  layer — capsule  of  the  gland — 
should  be  penetrated  bluntly  with  the  artery  forceps.  The  opening 
which  is  thus  made  is  enlarged  to  a  sufficient  degree  by  spreading  the 
blades  of  the  forceps.  In  incising  deep  into  the  parotid  gland  the 
facial  nerve,  external  carotid  artery,  or  temporo-maxillary  vein  may 
be  divided. 

Beneath  the  parotid  gland  or  within  its  substance  the  external 
carotid  artery  divides  into  its  terminal  branches :  the  internal  maxil- 
lary and  the  temporal.  The  temporal  ascends  through  the  substance 
of  the  gland  and  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  just  in  front  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear,  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  lying  posterior  to 
it;  and  about  two  inches  above  the  zygoma  it  divides  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  temporal.     These  branches,  lodged  in  the  subcu- 
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taneous  conncctive-tissuo  layer  of  the  temporal  region,  divide  and 
supply  tliis  part  of  the  scalp,  anastomosing  anteriorly  with  branches 
from  the  frontal  and  posteriorly  with  the  occipital,  etc.  The  inter- 
nal maxillary  arterj-  is  not  exposed  until  after  the  removal  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  etc.  (see  later).  The  temporal  artery  is  accom- 
panied by  the  temporal  vein.  The  temporal  vein  does  not  lie  within 
the  Eubstance  of  the  parotid  gland,  but  superficial  to  it;  it  receives 


Tig.  73.— Pierrso-in'illlarr  RcKlon.  Ramus  at  tbe  Jiw  and  the  irsonutlc 
arch  cut  awaj.  ID,  Inferior  dental  nerre:  lU,  lutemal  inaxillarjr  aitarj; 
L.  Itnsual.  or  guMaloiT.  nerre;  PE.  siteriM]  pteiTROld  muicle:  PI,  lDt«nial 
plcrriold  muKla:  BM,  luperlar  mailllarr  (iKiind  AItLiIod  of  S(tb)  narra 
craaalns  the  ■ptaeno-mazlllarr  toaaa  Irom  behind  forward. 

many  tributaries,  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  divides  into  two 
branches ;  the  posterior  joins  with  the  posterior  auricular  to  form 
the  external  jugular  vein ;  the  anterior  joins  with  the  facial  to  form 
a  large  branch,  the  temporo-facial,  which  passes  obliquely  backward 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  to  enter  the 
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internal  jugular.    This  branch  is  often  cut  in  extirpating  glands,  etc., 
in  this  part  of  the  neck,  and  may  give  rise  to  profuse  hemorrhage. 

The  deeper  parts  of  this  region  are  exposed  by  dividing  the 
zygomatic  arch  with  the  chisel  or  the  Gigli  saw  at  its  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities,  and  then,  after  cutting  the  attachment  of  the 
temporal  fascia  from  its  upper  border,  turning  the  detached  segment 
of  the  arch,  with  the  attached  masseter,  downward.  There  is  then 
exposed  the  upper  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  with  its  coracoid 
process,  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  is  attached.  This 
process  is  now  cut  away  from  the  ramus,  and,  together  with  the 
attached  tendon  of  the  temporal,  turned  upward,  and  we  then  have 
exposed  to  view  the  pterj'go-m axillary  region  proper.  Occup}dng  this 
space  is  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  muscle  arises,  by  its 
broad  anterior  end,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate;  behind,  its  narrow  end  is  attached  to  a  depression  in  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  to 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  interarticular  fibrocartilage  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  joint.  Curving  around  its  lower  border  and  passing 
forward  and  upward  upon  its  outer  surface  may  be  seen  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.  This  vessel  gives  off  branches  to  the  adjoining 
muscles  and  disappears,  anteriorly,  by  passing  into  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle.  There  is  a  rich  venous  plexus,  the  pterygoid,  which  is  made 
up  of  numerous  interanastomosing  veins  which  form  a  net-work  upon 
both  sides  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  plexus  is  formed 
of  branches  which  are  derived  from  the  nasal  and  orbital  cavities 
and  of  some  which  communicate  with  the  cavernous  sinus.  The 
plexus  terminates  in  the  internal  maxillary  vein.  The  plexus  may 
give  rise  to  free  venous  hemorrhage  in  operations  deep  in  this  region. 
The  internal  maxillary  artery  pass  through  the  network  of  veins 
of  the  pterygoid  plexus.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  may  now 
be  cut  away  and  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  cut  short  at  its  at- 
tachniont  to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  also  close  to  its  origin,  and 
in  this  way  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  muscle,  external  ptery- 
goid, are  exj)oscd, — the  zygomatic  and  spheno-maxillary  fossae,  with 
their  important  vascular  and  nervous  structures. 

The  zygomatic  fassa  is  that  space  which  is  limited  above  by 
the  prominent  horizontal  ridge  called  the  pterygoid  ridge  which  is 
found  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  about 
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opposite  tbe  zjgoma.  The  floor  of  the  zygomatic  fossa  is  composed 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  (base  of  the 
skull)  from  the  pterj-goid  ridge  to  the  base  of  the  pter^-goid  process, 
and  also  of  the  surface  of  the  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process. 
It  presents  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  foramen  spinosum. 


Fii.  Ti.— Pterjgo-niMUUry  ReKlon,  Kitemtl  ptelTRold  i 
expoaLuK  eitercal  pterygotd  plate,  etc.  AT,  aurtculD-temporil  nirre;  ID, 
iDterlor  dctiul  nerve:  lil.  laternkl  mailllarj  irtery;  L,  llnguil,  or  BuitBtoir, 
DcrTe:  UU,  middle  meDloEeal  anery:  PI,  Interskl  pteryiold  mniele:  8M, 
■upeMor  mailllary  (lecond  diTtiloD  ol  tbe  llflh)  oerve  paiiltiK  acrou  the 
■pbeDO-mailllalT  loau. 

The  spheno-ma.\i]lary  fossa  ia  the  narrow  perpendicular  space 
wliich  is  bounded  in  front  by  tlie  posterior  aspect  of  the  superior 
maxilla  and  behind  by  the  front  of  the  pterygoid  process.  Its  inner 
wall  is  formed  by  tlie  vertical  plate  of  tbe  palate  bone  and  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  tlie  lateral  wall  of  the  uasal  cavity.  Above,  this  space 
is  bounded  by  the  orbital  process  of  tbe  palate  bone  and  the  body  of 
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the  sphenoid.  The  inner  wall  presents,  above,  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  through  which  it  communicates  with  the  na^al  cavity  and 
below  the  upper  opening  or  commencement  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal.  Into  the  upper  part  of  this  fossa,  upon  its  posterior  wall, 
the  foramen  rotundum  opens;  above  and  internal  to  this  is  the 
opening  of  the  Vidian  canal.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  space  pre- 
sents the  commencement  of  the  infra-orbital  canal,  which  transmits 
the  second  or  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Located  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery;  in  this  situation  the  vessel  gives  off  the  middle 
meningeal  branch,  which  passes  directly  upward  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum.  The  middle  meningeal  artery,  at 
its  origin,  is  surrounded  by  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve;  these  two  roots  join  posteriorly  to  form  the  auriculo-temporal, 
which  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  temporal  artery,  and,  after 
emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  ascends  in  front 
of  the  ear,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  temporal  region. 

A  little  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  may  be  observed  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  This  trunk  consists  of  a  large  sensory  root  and  a  smaller 
motor  root,  which  emerge  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale 
and  join  together  outside  this  opening,  just  below  the  base  of  the 
skull,  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary  division. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  gives  off  two  temporal  branches, 
which  pass  upward  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  and  two  large 
branches,  which  pass  downward  and  forward.  One  of  these,  the 
lingual  or  gustatory,  is  joined  below  by  the  chorda  tympani,  a  branch 
of  the  facial,  and  the  other,  the  inferior  dental,  enters  the  canal  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  supply  the  lower  teeth. 
Attached  to  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  inferior  maxillary  di- 
vision is  the  otic  ganglion;  it  is  located  just  below  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  is  seen  the  mid- 
dle, or  superior  maxillary,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  This  nerve 
leaves  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  passes  forward,  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and,  as  the  infra-orbital, 
and  accompanied  by  the  terminal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  is  finally  distributed  to 
the  skin  of  the  front  of  the  face,  below  the  orbit.  Suspended  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  middle  division,  as  it  passes  across  the  upper 
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part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  space,  is  Meckel's  ganglion,  with  its 
descending  palatine  branches,  etc. 

We  may  now  remove  rather  more  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in 
order  to  expose  more  completely  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  This 
is  seen  to  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate,  and,  passing  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  is  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Between  this  muscle 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  o|  the  jaw  are  the  inferior  dental 
nerve,  which  enters  the  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus,  and 
the  lingual,  which  is  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw  may  also  be  seen  in  this  dissection. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FACE. 

Resection  of  the  Tipper  Jaw. — The  chief  danger  in  this  operation 
is  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  larynx.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  previously  ligating  the  external  carotid  or  by  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  and  the  use  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula;  or  an 
ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used,  in  this  latter  case  packing 
the  phariTix,  through  the  mouth,  with  a  gauze  pad.  The  operation 
may  be  done  without  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  by  operating  with 
the  patient  in  the  Bose  position,  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table,  so  that  the  field  of  operation  is  upon  a  lower  level  than 
the  larynx.  The  operation  may  also  be  done  with  the  patient  in  a 
semirecumbent  position,  using  incomplete  morphin-chloroform  nar- 
cosis, the  patient  being  but  partly  anaesthetized,  and  therefore  able 
to  cough  and  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood. 

The  incision  should  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  Stenson's  duct. 

Weber's  Incision. — Reaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
the  incision  is  carried  down  alongside  of  the  nose  and  around  the 
ala  to  the  middle  line,  terminating  by  splitting  the  upper  lip.  To  this 
is  added  a  second  incision  reaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
outward,  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  second  incision 
should  pass  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in 
order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  substance  of  this  muscle.  These  in- 
cisions penetrate  to  the  bone.  Branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are  not 
cut  in  making  the  incision.  The  flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  is 
reflected  outward,  and  should  be  raised  subperiosteally  if  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  permits.  The  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve  are 
cut  when  the  flap  is  separated  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  su- 
perior maxilla. 
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XiANOENBECx'B  INCISION. — A  flap,  its  lower  border  curved  with 
the  convexity  downward,  is  raised.  The  inciaion  commences  at  the 
inncT  angle  of  the  eye,  and  pasEca  down  alongside  of  the  nose  to  a 
point  below  the  level  of  the  ala,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  upper . 
lip  to  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla;  here  it  curves 
outward,  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  ala  of  the  nose  to 


the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  is  then  carried  upward 
to  a  point  over  the  prominence  of  the  cheek-bone.  This  incision 
docs  not  divide  the  lip,  but  it  will  be  necessary  later  to  separate 
the  lip  from  its  attachment  to  tlic  jaw-bonc.  It  divides  some  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve,  whicli  is  a  disadvantage.  The  front  surface  of 
the  bone  is  exposed  by  reflecting  the  flap  upward,  subperiosteally,  if 
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the  conditions  permit.     In  raising  the  flap  from  tlie  bone  the  infra- 
orbital vessels  and  nen'e  are  divided. 

In  making  either  of  these  i 
and  must  be  clamped  and  Ugated. 

After  the  soft  parts  have  been  detached  from  the  bone  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose  is  separated  from  the  nasal  notch,  and  the  soft  parte. 


the  facial  artery  is  divided 


Fig.  It.—Rettctlon  ot  Upper  Jaw      Vben   I 
part   oE    tbe   malar   bone     tbe   Itne  of   lecUon    thro 
iDdleatfd  upon  the  right  dde  at  tbe  skull      If  ths  malar  b 
tofMber  wltb  tbe  luperlor  maxillary,  the  section  through  tl 
la  repr«aeDtrd  upoo  tbe  leCt  aide  of  tba  Ekull.  tbe  lloe  of  dlT 


corresponding  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  raised  from  the  bone, 
and  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  cut  along  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The 
floor  of  the  orbit  being  thus  exposed,  the  contents  of  the  orbit  are 
raised  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  retractor.  We  are  then  ready  to 
cut  through  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillar>-.  This  di- 
vision extends  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal  notch,  across  the  nasal 
procesB,  as  far  as  the  lacrvmal  groove  or  fossa.     It  is  necessary  to 
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the  mucous  membrane.  The  location  of  the  glands  is  indicated  by 
a  slight  swelling  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  presents  the  little 
pin-point  orifices  of  their  excretory'  ducts. 

Upon  either  side  of  the  fraenum  there  is  a  little  papilla  showing 
the  orifice  of  Wharton^s  duct.  This  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
submaxillary  gland.  It  passes  forward,  through  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  lying  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sublingual  gland. 
The  duct  may  become  blocked  by  a  calculus  and  become  greatly  dis- 
tended, appearing  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  as  a  cystic  swelling — 
called  a  ranula. 

Each  half  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  by  the  corresponding  lingual 
artery;  this  is  a  large  branch  which  is  given  off  from  the  external 
carotid  just  above  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  passes  for- 
ward beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  ascends  beneath  this  mus- 
cle to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is  continued  forward 
to  its  tip.  The  chief  vein  of  the  tongue  is  the  ranine,  a  large  branch, 
which  passes  backward  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  and  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  nerves  to  the  tongue  are  the  hypoglossal,  the  gustatory, 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  hypoglossal  descends  in  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  occipital  artery  is  given  off  from  the 
external  carotid;  here  it  passes  forward,  above  and  parallel  with 
the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle.  The  gustatory  is  one  of  the  branches  derived  from  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  From  its  origin  it  descends  in  front  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  lying  between  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw;  here  it  communicates  with  the 
chorda  tympani,  from  the  facial,  and  passing  forward,  beneath  the 
body  of  the  jaw  and  above  the  submaxillary  gland,  gives  off  its 
branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion;  continued  forward,  upon  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle,  it  crosses  Wharton's  duct,  and  is  continued  along- 
side the  tongue  to  its  apex,  lying  directly  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  glosso-phar}'ngeal  is  of  but  little  surgical  importance. 
It  descends  in  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  internal  carotid  arter}-,  curving  forward  upon  the  outer  side 
of  the  stylo-pharvngeus  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  etc. 

The  Side  of  the  Face. — Passing  transversely  from  behind  for- 
ward beneath  the  integument,  the  zygomatic  arch  may  be  felt.  This 
bony  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
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temporal  with  that  of  the  malar.  It  is  a  prominent  landmark,  and 
serves  to  separate  the  side  of  the  head,  the  temporal  region,  from 
the  side  of  the  face,  the  pterygo-maxillary  region. 

The  Pterygo-maxillahy  Region  corresponds  to  that  part  of 
the  side  of  the  face  which  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  zygoma. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  connected  with  the  under- 
hing  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  which  is  thick  and  only  loosely 
attached  to  the  fascia  covering  the  masseter  muscle. 

The  masseter  muscle  is  a  strong,  thick  muscle  arising  by  two 
portions  from  the  lower  border  and  inner  surface  of  the  zygoma.  Its 
fibers  pass  downward,  covering  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to  the  outer 
surface  of  which  and  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it  is  attached.  It  is 
covered  by  an  expansion  of  the  cervical  fascia,  which  is  attached 
above  to  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma.  The  facial  artery  crosses 
the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  just  in  front  of  the  masse- 
ter muscle,  grooving  the  bone  in  this  situation  and  passing  upward 
and  forward  across  the  cheek  to  the  side  of  the  nose.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  facial  vein,  which  joins  with  a  branch  from  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  and  thus  constitutes  a  big  branch,  the  temporo-facial, 
which  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  Parotid  Gland. — ^After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
have  been  removed  in  this  region  the  parotid  gland  is  exposed.  The 
parotid  gland  is  a  reddish,  glandular  mass,  situated  in  front  of  the 
ear,  and  packed  into  the  space  or  recess  between  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw  anteriorly  and  the  mastoid  process  and  anterior  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  posteriorly,  and  the  styloid  process  internally. 
It  reaches  from  the  zygoma  above  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  below, 
and  is  continued  forward  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  resting  upon 
the  masseter  muscle  for  a  variable  distance.  This  portion  is  called 
the  facial  process.  The  parotid  gland  is  enclosed  within  a  fibrous 
capsule  derived  from  the  cervical  fascia.  That  portion  which  covers 
the  gland  externally  is  attached,  above,  to  the  zygoma;  behind,  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle;  below,  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  cervical  fascia,  and  anteriorly  it  is  continued  fon^-ard 
to  the  masseter,  and  becomes  fused  with  the  fascia  that  covers  that 
muscle.  The  duct  of  Stenson  (duct  of  the  parotid  gland)  is  about 
two  inches  long  and  lies  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma, 
passing  forward  across  the  masseter,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which 
it  pierces  the  cheek  to  enter  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  molar 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.     Stenson^s  duct  may  become  occluded  by 
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a  calculus.  Introduction  of  a  probe  into  Stenson's  duct  is  facilitated 
by  everting  the  cheek. 

The  facial  nerve,  after  emerging  from  the  styloid  foramen,  passes 
forward  and  downward  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland.  It 
crosses  (superficially)  the  external  carotid  artery  and  the  temporo- 
maxillary  vein,  and  divides,  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
into  its  two  terminal  branches,  temporo-facial  and  cervico-facial. 
These  terminal  branches  subdivide  further,  upon  the  side  of  the 
face  and  neck,  to  supply  the  muscles,  etc.,  of  the  face  and  neck.  The 
facial  nerve  can  be  rolled  under  the  finger  against  the  bone  as  it 
crosses  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  upon  a 
level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  emerges  upon  the  face  behind  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  after  passing  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  parotid  gland.  It  ascends  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  in 
front  of  the  ear,  in  company  with  the  temporal  artery,  to  be  dis- 
tributed upon  the  side  of  the  head  (temporal  region). 

Abscess  of  the  parotid  gland  is  not  uncommonly  met  with.  They 
may  be  due  to  direct  infection  carried  along  Stenson's  duct  from 
the  mouth,  or  they  may  be  metastatic.  They  are  very  painful  and 
do  not  tend  to  come  to  the  surface  on  account  of  the  dense  fascia 
that  invests  the  gland.  They  may  burrow  deep  toward  the  pharynx 
or  into  the  deep  layers  of  the  neck,  or  they  may  discharge  through 
the  auditory  canal. 

In  making  incisions  into  the  parotid  gland  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  Stenson^s  duct  and  the  facial  nerve.  The  incisions  should  be 
made  with  the  knife  through  the  skin  and  fat  in  a  horizontal  line — 
parallel  with  the  zygoma.  The  fibrous  layer — capsule  of  the  gland — 
should  be  penetrated  bluntly  with  the  artery  forceps.  The  opening 
which  is  thus  made  is  enlarged  to  a  sufficient  degree  by  spreading  the 
blades  of  the  forceps.  In  incising  deep  into  the  parotid  gland  the 
facial  nerve,  external  carotid  artery,  or  temporo-maxillary  vein  may 
be  divided. 

Beneath  the  parotid  gland  or  within  its  substance  the  external 
carotid  artery  divides  into  its  terminal  branches:  the  internal  maxil- 
lary and  the  temporal.  The  temporal  ascends  through  the  substance 
of  the  gland  and  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  just  in  front  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear,  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  lying  posterior  to 
it;  and  about  two  inches  above  the  zygoma  it  divides  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  temporal.     These  branches,  lodged  in  the  subcu- 
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taneous  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  temporal  region,  divide  and 
Bupply  this  part  of  the  scalp,  anastomosing  anteriorly  with  branches 
from  the  frontal  and  posteriorly  with  the  occipital,  ete.  The  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery  is  not  exposed  until  after  the  removal  of  tie 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  etc.  (see  later).  The  temporal  artery  is  accom- 
panied by  the  temporal  vein.  The  temporal  vein  does  not  lie  within 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  but  superficial  to  it;  it  receives 


FIk-  73.— Pierrgo-mBiUtaTT  ReRlaii.  Ramua  ol  tbe  Jaw  Had  the  irsomMIe 
■rcb  cut  awar.  ID,  laCerlor  dental  nerve:  IM,  tnteniBl  mailllarT  artorr; 
L,  Unsual.  or  gustator)'.  nerrs;  PE.  eilersBt  pterjiold  muicle;  PI,  latanial 
pterjrtold  muKle:  BIf.  Buperlor  maiLIlarr  (leCDiia  dlvlalon  o(  flttb)  Darva 
eroMlDK  the  (pbeno-maalllarT  Coaia  [ram  beblcd  forward. 

many  tributaries,  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  divides  into  two 
branches;  the  posterior  joins  with  the  posterior  auricular  to  form 
the  external  jugular  vein ;  the  anterior  joins  with  the  facial  to  form 
a  large  branch,  the  temporo-facial,  which  passes  obliquely  backward 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  to  enter  the 
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internal  jugular.    This  branch  is  often  cut  in  extirpating  glands,  etc., 
in  this  part  of  the  neck,  and  may  give  rise  to  profuse  hemorrhage. 

The  deeper  parts  of  this  region  are  exposed  by  dividing  the 
zygQmatic  arch  with  the  chisel  or  the  Gigli  saw  at  its  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities,  and  then,  after  cutting  the  attachment  of  the 
temporal  fascia  from  its  upper  border,  turning  the  detached  segment 
of  the  arch,  with  the  attached  masseter,  downward.  There  is  then 
exposed  the  upper  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  with  its  coracoid 
process,  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  is  attached.  This 
process  is  now  cut  away  from  the  ramus,  and,  together  witli  the 
attached  tendon  of  the  temporal,  turned  upward,  and  we  then  have 
exposed  to  view  the  pterygo-maxillary  region  proper.  Occupying  this 
space  is  the  external  pter}'goid  muscle.  This  muscle  arises,  by  its 
broad  anterior  end,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate;  behind,  its  narrow  end  is  attached  to  a  depression  in  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  to 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  interarticular  fibrocartilage  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  joint.  Curving  around  its  lower  border  and  passing 
forward  and  upward  upon  its  outer  surface  may  be  seen  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.  This  vessel  gives  off  branches  to  the  adjoining 
muscles  and  disappears,  anteriorly,  by  passing  into  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle.  There  is  a  rich  venous  plexus,  the  pterygoid,  which  is  made 
up  of  numerous  interanastomosing  veins  which  form  a  net-work  upon 
both  sides  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  plexus  is  formed 
of  branches  which  are  derived  from  the  nasal  and  orbital  cavities 
and  of  some  which  communicate  with  the  cavernous  sinus.  The 
plexus  terminates  in  the  internal  maxillary  vein.  The  plexus  may 
give  rise  to  free  venous  hemorrhage  in  operations  deep  in  this  region. 
The  internal  maxillary  artery  pass  through  the  network  of  veins 
of  the  pterygoid  plexus.  The  internal  maxillar}'  artery  may  now 
be  cut  away  and  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  cut  short  at  its  at- 
tachment to  the  condyle  of  tlic  jaw  and  also  close  to  its  origin,  and 
in  this  way  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  muscle,  external  ptery- 
goid, are  exposed, — the  zygomatic  and  spheno-maxillary  fossa*,  with 
their  important  vascular  and  nervous  structures. 

The  zygomatic  fassa  is  that  space  which  is  limited  above  by 
the  prominent  horizontal  ridge  called  the  pter}-goid  ridge  which  i? 
found  upon  the  imder  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  about 
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opposite  the  zygoma.  The  floor  of  the  zygomatic  fossa  is  composed 
of  the  under  Eurfai:e  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  (base  of  the 
skull)  from  the  pten-goid  ridge  to  tlie  base  of  the  pter^-goid  process, 
aud  also  of  the  surface  of  the  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process. 
It  presents  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  foramen  spinosum. 


FlK.  71.— Pteryio-mulllarr  RcbIod.  Exlernal  pterygoid  muicle  cut  aWBTi 
expiMlDg  exterual  pteirgolil  pUte.  etc.  AT,  auricula- temporal  nerve;  ID. 
iDterlor  denUl  nerve;  lil,  ipternal  mailllary  artem  L.  UnRual.  or  sUBtatorjr. 
nerve:  Hit,  middle  meningeal  arterr:  PI.  Internal  pterygoid  muscle:  BV, 
auperlor  mailllarr  (aeeond  division  ot  Ibe  flftb)  serve  paulog  acroM  the 
■pheno-mailllary  foaaa. 

The  spheno-nia.xillary  fossa  is  the  narrow  perpendicular  space 
which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  superior 
maxilla  and  behind  by  the  front  of  the  pterygoid  process.  Its  inner 
wall  is  formed  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone  and  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Above,  this  space 
is  bounded  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  hone  and  the  body  of 
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the  sphenoid.  The  inner  wall  presents,  above,  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  through  which  it  communicates  with  the  nasal  cavity  and 
below  the  upper  opening  or  commencement  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal.  Into  the  upper  part  of  this  fossa,  upon  its  posterior  wall, 
the  foramen  rotundum  opens;  above  and  internal  to  this  is  the 
opening  of  the  Vidian  canal.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  space  pre- 
sents the  commencement  of  the  infra-orbital  canal,  which  transmits 
the  second  or  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Located  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery;  in  this  situation  the  vessel  gives  off  the  middle 
meningeal  branch,  which  passes  directly  upward  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum.  The  middle  meningeal  artery,  at 
its  origin,  is  surrounded  by  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve;  these  two  roots  join  posteriorly  to  form  the  auriculo-temporal, 
which  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  temporal  artery,  and,  after 
emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  ascends  in  front 
of  the  ear,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  temporal  region. 

A  little  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  may  be  observed  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  This  trunk  consists  of  a  large  sensory  root  and  a  smaller 
motor  root,  which  emerge  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale 
and  join  together  outside  this  opening,  just  below  the  base  of  the 
skull,  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary  division. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  gives  off  two  temporal  branches, 
which  pass  upward  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  and  two  large 
branches,  which  pass  downward  and  forward.  One  of  these,  the 
lingual  or  gustatory,  is  joined  below  by  the  chorda  tympani,  a  branch 
of  the  facial,  and  the  other,  the  inferior  dental,  enters  the  canal  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  supply  the  lower  teeth. 
Attached  to  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  inferior  maxillary  di- 
vision is  tlie  otic  ganglion ;  it  is  located  just  below  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  is  seen  the  mid- 
dle, or  superior  maxillary,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  This  nerve 
leaves  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  passes  forward,  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and,  as  the  infra-orbital, 
and  accompanied  by  the  terminal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  is  finally  distributed  to 
the  skin  of  the  front  of  the  face,  below  the  orbit.  Suspended  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  middle  division,  as  it  passes  across  the  upper 
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part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  space,  is  Meckel's  ganglion,  with  its 
descending  palatine  branches,  etc. 

We  may  now  remove  rather  more  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in 
order  to  expose  more  completely  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  This 
is  seen  to  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate,  and,  passing  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  is  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Between  this  muscle 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  o|  the  jaw  are  the  inferior  dental 
nerve,  which  enters  the  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus,  and 
the  lingual,  which  is  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw  may  also  be  seen  in  this  dissection. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FACE. 

Besection  of  the  Tipper  Jaw. — The  chief  danger  in  this  operation 
is  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  larynx.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  previously  ligating  the  external  carotid  or  by  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  and  the  use  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula;  or  an 
ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used,  in  this  latter  case  packing 
the  pharynx,  through  the  mouth,  with  a  gauze  pad.  The  operation 
may  be  done  without  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  by  operating  with 
the  patient  in  the  Bose  position,  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table,  so  that  the  field  of  operation  is  upon  a  lower  level  than 
the  larjmx.  The  operation  may  also  be  done  with  the  patient  in  a 
semirecumbent  position,  using  incomplete  morphin-chloroform  nar- 
cosis, the  patient  being  but  partly  anaesthetized,  and  therefore  able 
to  cough  and  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood. 

The  incision  should  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  Stenson's  duct. 

Weber's  Incision. — Eeaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
the  incision  is  carried  down  alongside  of  the  nose  and  around  the 
ala  to  the  middle  line,  terminating  by  splitting  the  upper  lip.  To  this 
is  added  a  second  incision  reaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
outward,  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  second  incision 
should  pass  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in 
order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  substance  of  this  muscle.  These  in- 
cisions penetrate  to  the  bone.  Branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are  not 
cut  in  making  the  incision.  The  flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  is 
reflected  outward,  and  should  be  raised  subperiosteally  if  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  permits.  The  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve  are 
cut  when  the  flap  is  separated  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  su- 
perior maxilla. 
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Lanoenbeck's  Incision. — A  flap,  its  lower  border  curved  with 
the  convexity  downward,  is  raised.  The  incision  commences  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  passes  down  alongside  of  the  nose  to  a 
point  below  the  level  of  the  ala,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  upper  ■ 
lip  to  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla;  here  it  curves 
outward,  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  ala  of  the  nose  to 


the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  is  then  carried  upward 
to  a  point  over  the  prominence  of  the  cheek-bone.  This  incision 
does  not  divide  the  lip.  but  it  will  be  necessary  later  to  separate 
the  lip  from  its  attachment  to  the  jaw-bone.  It  divides  some  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  The  front  surface  of 
the  bone  is  exposed  by  reflecting  the  flap  upward,  Bubperiosteally,  if 
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the  coDditions  permit.  In  raising  the  flap  from  the  bone  the  infra- 
orbital vessels  and  nerve  are  divided. 

Iq  making  either  of  the^  incisions  the  facial  artery  ia  divided 
and  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

After  the  soft  parts  have  been  detached  from  the  bone  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose  is  separated  from  the  nasal  notch,  and  the  soft  parts. 


FIC.  IS.— Resect  on  ol  Upp«r  Jaw  When  It  la  dealrid  to  leave  tbe  major 
part  of  tbe  malar  boDe  the  1  ne  ot  hcUod  throutb  tbe  bone  ahould  be  aa 
Indicated  upon  tbe  rlgbt  ■  de  of  tbe  ekull  It  the  malar  bone  I ■  to  be  removed 
together  wltb  tbe  euper  or  mai  llarjr  tbe  sectloa  thraugb  the  bona  ahould  be  »■ 
la  repreaented  upoD  the  left  ■  de  of  the  skull  tbe  1  ne  ot  dlv  *lon  iiaaelnK  through 
tbe  frontal  proceia  ot  the  malar  and  the  ifgama. 

corresponding  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  raised  from  the  bone, 
and  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  cut  along  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The 
floor  of  the  orbit  being  thus  ejpoeed,  the  contents  of  the  orbit  are 
raised  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  retractor.  We  are  then  ready  to 
cut  through  the  nasal  procees  of  the  superior  maxillary.  This  di- 
vision extends  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal  notch,  across  the  nasal 
proceM,  as  far  as  the  lacrymal  groove  or  fossa.     It  is  necessary  to 
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avoid  injury  to  the  lacrymal  sac,  the  upper  expanded  part  of  the 
lacrymal  canal,  which  is  lodged  in  the  lacrymal  depression  upon  the 
lacrymal  bone.  The  division  of  this  process  of  bone  may  be  accom- 
plished with  a  chisel,  or  a  hole  may  be  made  in  the  lacr\'mal  bone, 
which  is  very  thin,  just  in  front  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  a  Gigli  saw 
introduced  through  the  orbit  and  around  the  process,  bringing  its 
end  out  through  the  nasal  notch;  the  Gigli  saw  is  carried  around 
the  bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  curved  needle.  Probably  a  chisel 
is  more  convenient  for  this  part  of  the  operation. 

We  may  then  proceed  to  the  next  step  of  the  operation,  which 
consists  in  separating  the  jaw  from  its  attachment  to  the  malar  bone. 
This  may  be  done  with  a  chisel  or  with  a  Gigli  saw.  The  line  of 
division  extends  through  the  maxillary  process  of  the  malar  bone 
into  the  anterior  end  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  If  this  section 
is  made  with  a  Gigli  saw,  the  instrument  may  be  carried  around  the 
bone  with  a  loop  of  strong  silk  in  a  large,  full-curved  needle.  The 
contents  of  the  orbit  being  well  retracted,  the  needle  is  passed  into 
the  orbit,  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  then  out  through 
the  zygomatic  fossa,  emerging  upon  the  face  below  the  malar  process ; 
the  suture  is  then  pulled  through,  drawing  the  saw,  which  thus  sur- 
rounds the  malar  bone  at  its  conjunction  with  the  superior  maxillary, 
after  it;  the  division  may  then  be  readily  made.  If  it  is  desired  to 
take  the  malar  bone  away  in  addition  to  the  superior  maxillary,  the 
needle,  after  entering  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  as  above  described, 
should  be  made  to  traverse  the  temporal  fossa,  appearing  above  the 
upper  border  of  the  malar  bone,  so  as  to  surround  its  frontal  process ; 
after  this  process  has  been  divided  the  zygomatic  arch  may  be  cut 
through  with  the  chisel,  thus  separating  the  malar  bone  from  its 
connection  with  the  temporal  bone. 

We  are  then  ready  to  make  the  division  through  the  hard  palate ; 
this  is  best  done  as  the  last  step  of  the  operation,  after  the  other 
connections  have  been  severed  on  account  of  the  hemorrhage  into 
the  mouth.  Before  dividing  the  hard  palate  the  muco-periosteal  layer, 
which  covers  it,  is  detached.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  muco- 
periosteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate,  commencing  anteriorly  just 
behind  the  incisor  teeth;  this  is  carried  back  along  the  side  of  the 
hard  palate,  close  to  the  alveolar  process,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of 
the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  With  a 
periosteum  elevator,  this  layer  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the 
hard  palate,  as  far  as  the  middle  line ;  the  soft  palate  is  also  separated 
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from  the  corresponding  half  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  pal- 
ate. A  chisel  is  then  placed  in  the  middle  line  between  the  two  in- 
cisor teeth,  and  the  hard  palate  divided  down  the  middle  for  its 
whole  length.  It  is  probably  better,  in  some  cases,  to  accomplish 
this  di^'ision  with  a  saw.  For  this  purpose  we  use  a  narrow  saw, 
which  is  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavity,  after  the  first  incisor  tooth 
of  the  jaw  which  is  to  be  excised  has  been  extracted,  sawing  through 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  from  above  downward  and  from  before 
backward. 

The  jaw-bone  is  now  free  except  for  its  attachment,  behind,  to 
tlie  palate  bone  and  to  the  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  The 
floor  of  the  orbit,  which  is  very  thin,  may  be  cut  through,  just  behind 
its  anterior  margin,  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  chisel,  this  line 
of  section  reaching  from  the  lacrymal  fossa  across  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  One  should  finally  see  that 
the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  facial  surface  of  the  bone,  well 
beyond  the  last  molar  tooth;  this  may  be  done  with  a  few  sweeps 
of  the  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  body  of  the  jaw  is  seized  with  a  strong  bone-forceps,  and, 
with  a  gradually  increasing  rocking  motion,  it  is  forcibly  wrenched 
from  its  remaining  attachment.  Usually  all  of  the  palate  bone, 
except  its  orbital  process,  comes  away  with  the  superior  maxilla  and 
there  is  left  remaining  a  part  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  superior 
maxilla  sufficient  to  support  the  contents  of  the  orbit.  If  part  of 
the  pterygoid  process  comes  away  with  the  superior  maxillary,  the 
bone  will  still  be  held  by  some  of  the  muscles  which  arise  from  this 
process, — ^the  internal  and  external  pterygoids, — and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  these  with  a  sweep  of  the  knife  before  the  bone  can  be 
removed. 

There  is  left  a  large  bloody  space,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little 
or  no  hemorrhage,  owing  to  the  tearing  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
wrenching  the  bone  free.  The  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerves  may 
be  seen  hanging  free  in  the  wound.  The  vessels,  which  may  bleed 
freely,  should  be  seized  at  once,  clamped,  and  tied,  and  the  nerve 
cut  short.  The  other  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  also 
are  exposed, — the  descending  palatine  and  spheno-palatine, — and 
these  should  also  be  clamped  and  tied. 

The  wound  may  now  be  irrigated  and  tamponed,  the  ends  of 
the  gauze  emerging  through  the  nostril.  The  incision  upon  the  face 
is  closed  with  interrupted  silk  sutures,  but,  before  doing  this,  the  edge 
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of  the  muco-periosteal  flap,  which  was  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
hard  palate,  is  stitched  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  cheek  along  the  line  where  this  was  separated  from  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  ends  of  these  sutures  are  left 
rather  long  and  presenting  into  the  mouth,  to  facilitate  their  removal 
later. 

During  the  operation  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx 
may  be  kept  clear  of  blood  with  gauze  pads  on  long  holders. 

Total  Besection  of  Both  Superior  Hazille. — This  operation  is 
analogous  to  the  preceding. 

A  curved  incision,  passing  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  outward 
and  upward  to  the  malar  bone  on  each  side,  or  a  double  Weber  in- 
cision, may  be  used. 

The  nasal  septum,  vomer,  is  divided  with  bone  scissors,  and  the 
soft  parts  as  a  whole,  including  the  nose,  are  detached  and  reflected 
upward,  or  if  a  double  Weber  incision  is  used  the  lateral  flaps  are 
separated  from  the  bone  and  reflected  outward. 

The  attachments  of  the  superior  maxillae  are  then  divided  as  in 
the  preceding  operation,  except  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  split 
or  cut  through  the  hard  palate,  as  this  is  taken  away  entirely.  If 
possible,  the  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate  should  be 
stripped  off  and  preserved;  this  is  done  by  separating  it,  with  an 
elevator,  through  a  curved  incision  which  penetrates  through  this 
layer  down  to  the  bone  and  which  is  placed  just  inside  the  line  of 
the  teeth.  The  soft  palate,  at  its  attachment  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate,  is  also  completely  separated.  Finally,  with  lion- 
jaw  forceps,  the  bone  is  forcibly  wrenched  free  as  in  the  preceding 
operation. 

The  soft  parts  are  brought  together  with  silk  sutures,  first  uniting 
the  edges  of  the  muco-periosteal  flap,  which  was  raised  from  the  hard 
palate,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cheeks,  corresponding  to  the  line 
where  they  were  separated  from  the  alveolar  process. 

To  Drain  the  Antrum  of  Highmore.  Through  the  Tooth 
Socket. — Empyema  is  frequently  associated  with  carious  teeth. 
These  or  their  remaining  roots  may  be  extracted  and  an  opening 
made  into  the  antrum  by  gouging  out  the  alveolar  cavity,  which  is 
often  found  to  be  carious.  This  may  be  done,  as  a  rule,  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  with  a  narrow  chisel.  The  chisel  should  be  directed  upward 
toward  a  point  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit.     Such  an  opening,  if  made  sufficiently  large,  provides 
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satisfactory  drainage  from  the  antrum.  A  strip  of  gauze  may  be 
introduced  to  drain  the  cavity  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  par- 
ticles of  food.  The  opening  should  be  made  through  the  alveolus 
of  the  first  molar  tooth. 

Through  the  Anterior  Wall. — ^Drainage  may  be  established 
by  making  an  opening  through  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum.  The 
upper  lip  is  everted  and  the  mucous  membrane  cut  and  the  soft  parts 
separated  from  the  front  surface  of  the  bone  with  the  periosteum 
elevator.  The  front  wall  of  the  antrum  is  perforated  through  the 
canine  fossa  just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  canine  tooth. 
The  socket  of  this  tooth  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

After  the  periosteum  has  been  stripped  off  the  bone  a  good- 
sized  opening  is  made  into  the  antrum  with  the  chisel  or  with  a 
strong,  sharp-pointed  perforator  or  with  a  drill.  The  instrument 
should  be  directed  upward  and  somewhat  backward  toward  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  entering  the  antrum 
abruptly  with  such  force  as  to  endanger  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  A 
drainage  tube  may  be  introduced  and  left  in  place  for  several  days 
until  the  drainage  opening  is  well  established. 

This  operation  may  well  be  combined  with  drainage  through  the 
tooth  socket  as  described  above.  Both  operations  may  be  done  with 
the  patient  in  the  Eose  position  or  with  partial  morphin-chloroform 
ansesthesia. 

Through  the  Lateral  Wall  of  the  Nose. — Mikulicz  advises 
making  an  opening  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose  just  below  the 
middle  of  the  inferior  turbinated.  This  may  be  done  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  perforator  somewhat  bent  upon  itself  near  the  end.  The 
bone  is  thin,  and  the  operation  is  readily  done  except  when  the  nasal 
cavity  is  narrow  or  the  inferior  turbinated  much  hypertrophied. 

Besection  of  Half  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  incision  commences 
at  the  middle  of  the  chin  and  follows  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  whence  it  is  continued  upward 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  as  high  as  the  lower  border 
of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (one  may  cut  to  this  point  without  danger  of 
injuring  the  facial  nerve;  see  Fig.  138).  This  incision  for  its  whole 
extent  should  reach  to  the  bone.  There  may  be  added  in  front  a 
vertical  incision,  splitting  the  lower  lip  through  the  middle  line,  but 
this  is  usually  unnecessary.  The  facial  vessels  are  severed  in  making 
the  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw-bone,  and 
these  must  be  clamped  and  tied. 
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If  the  glands,  etc.,  in  the  submaxillary  region  are  diseased,  in- 
stead of  the  above-described  incision  one  may  be  made  which  com- 
mences anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  from  which  point  it  passes  backward  and  somewhat  downward 
across  the  submaxillary  triangle,  deviating  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  as  it  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  whence  it  is  turned  upward  toward  the  apex 
of  the  mastoid  process.  This  incision  passes  through  the  integu- 
ment and  the  platysma.  The  flap  which  is  thus  outlined  is  turned 
up  over  the  side  of  the  face,  and  we  are  then  enabled,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  to  clear  out  the  submaxillary  triangle,  and  before  doing 
this  we  can,  if  desired,  easily  expose  and  ligate  the  external  carotid 
arijery.  Some  surgeons  precede  the  operation  with  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy,  introducing  a  tampon  cannula;  or  an  ordinary  tube 
may  be  introduced  and  the  pharynx  tamponed  through  the  mouth. 
These  measures  eliminate  the  danger  of  blood  being  inspired  into  the 
trachea. 

After  having  cleaned  out  the  submaxillary  triangle,  if  this  has 
been  necessary,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  back  as  far  as  the  angle,  work- 
ing close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone ;  the  attachment  of  the  masseter 
is  thus  separated  from  the  ramus.  The  separation  of  the  masseter 
and,  in  fact,  the  soft  pari;s  from  the  body  of  the  bone  as  well,  may 
be  accomplished  with  a  periosteum  elevator,  occasionally  snipping 
with  the  knife.  It  is  desirable,  if  the  nature  of  the  condition  pres- 
ent permits,  that  is,  if  the  periosteum  is  not  diseased,  to  make  this 
separation  subperiosteal ly.  In  the  mass  of  soft  pari;s  which  is  raised 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  are  included,  besides 
the  masseter  muscle,  the  parotid  gland  and  Stenson's  duct,  the  facial 
nerve,  and  the  temporal  artery.  None  of  these  structures  are  injured 
if  the  operator  works  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Finally,  with 
a  clean  cut,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  entered,  incising  the  mucous 
membrane  close  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  and  along  the 
dental  margin  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  middle  line;  in 
this  way  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  including  the  teeth,  is 
laid  bare.  Anteriorly,  where  the  body  of  the  jaw  is  to  be  divided,  a 
tooth  is  extracted  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  close  to  the  bone,  incised, 
so  that  the  Gigli  saw  may  be  carried  around  the  bone.  This  is  done 
with  a  loop  of  strong  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle.  This  division 
may    also   be    accomplished    with    a    metacarpal    saw.     The    section 
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through  the  body  of  the  jaw  in  front,  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
a  little  external  to  the  middle  line,  toward  the  side  of  the  disease,  in 
order  to  avoid  separating  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyoglossiis 
muscles  from  their  attachment  to  the  tubercles  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  symphysis  mentis.  If  these  muscles  are  separated  from  their 
attachment  to  the  jaw  there  is  a  great  tendency,  both  during  and 
after  the  operation,  for  the  tongue  to  drop  back  into  the  pharynx, 
closing  down  the  epiglottis  and  thus  greatly  interfere  with  the  patient's 
breathing. 

After  the  bone  has  been  divided  anteriorly  its  free  end  is  seized 
with  a  bone-forceps  and  drawn  outward,  thus  putting  the  structures 
attached  to  its  inner  surface  (floor  of  the  mouth)  on  the  stretch,  and 
they  are  then  divided  close  to  the  dental  margin  (teeth)  with  a 
scalpel.  When  the  condition  of  the  periosteum  permits,  if  the  peri- 
osteum is  not  diseasd,  these  parts  may  be  separated  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  jaw  subperiosteally  with  the  elevator.  The  body  of 
the  bone,  still  firmly  grasped  with  the  bone-forceps  and  being  now 
freely  movable,  is  dragged  forcibly  downward  and  out  of  the  wound 
so  that  the  operator  can  reach  the  coraeoid  process  to  which  the  tendon 
of  the  temporal  muscle  is  attached;  this  is  separated  with  a  knife, 
cutting  close  to  the  bone  and  avoiding  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 
and  the  bone  is  then  still  further  luxated.  Behind,  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  at  the  angle,  is  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle;  this  is  cut  away  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  jaw-bone  through 
the  inferior  dental  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus;  these 
structures  may  be  cut  or  torn,  but  before  being  cut  they  should  be 
grasped  with  an  artery  forceps;  later  the  vessels  are  tied  and  the 
forceps  removed,  liberating  the  nerve.  If  the  inferior  dental  should 
bleed  in  the  sawn  surface  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  bone  this  may 
be  stopped  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  canal  with  a  strand  of  catgut. 

The  flap  of  soft  parts  is  drawn  forcibly  upward,  and  the  bone, 
still  held  with  the  bone-forceps,  dragged  downward;  so  that  the 
outer  wall  of  the  capsule  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  may  be 
reached  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife  and  incised;  the  tendon  of 
the  external  pterygoid,  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  condyle,  is  likewise  divided.  In  cutting  these  structures  the  knife 
is  kept  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  in  order  to  avoid  the 
internal  maxillary  and  the  temporal  arteries.  The  bone  may  now 
be  readilv  twisted  out  of  its  socket. 
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If  it  should  be  necessary  to  separate  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
from  their  attachment  to  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  a  thick  silk  suture 
should  be  previously  passed  through  its  tip,  to  be  used  as  a  tractor 
to  prevent  its  being  drawn  backward  into  the  pharynx  and  closing 
the  larynx  and  interfering  with  respiration.  It  is  probably  advisable 
to  introduce  such  a  suture  in  all  cases. 

The  cut  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  was  separated  from 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  jaw-bone  is  now  accurately  sutured  to  the 
corresponding  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  was  separated 
from  the  outer  aspect,  except  for  a  short  space  behind,  through  which 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  drained;  these  sutures  should  be  of  silk, 
knotted  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  the  ends  left  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  of  their  ready  removal  later. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  interrupted  sutures 
except  at  the  posterior  part  where  the  drain  emerges. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  drainage,  the  wound  is  loosely 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  reaching  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
This  may  be  removed  after  a  few  days,  when  a  sinus  is  established 
through  which  all  secretions  from  the  mouth  may  find  exit. 

Besection  af  Half  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — A  strong, 
thick  suture  is  passed  through  the  tongue  for  use  as  a  tractor,  if  this 
becomes  necessary.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  body  of  the  jaw  from  the  middle  line  in  front  to  the  junction 
of  the  body  and  ramus  just  beyond  the  last  molar,  behind;  this 
incision  penetrates  to  the  bone.  In  many  cases  the  facial  artery, 
where  it  curves  over  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  just 
in  front  of  the  masseter,  is  divided ;  but  frequently  this  may  be  avoided. 
If  the  vessel  is  cut  it  must  be  clamped  and  ligated.  There  may  be 
added  anteriorly  a  vertical  incision  which  splits  the  lower  lip  in  the 
middle  line ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  unnecessary,  and  should  be  avoided. 

With  the  elevator  or  knife,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  jaw,  finally  cutting  through  the  mucous  membrane  close  to 
the  teeth  and  thus  entering  the  mouth  and  exposing  the  outer  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  bone  and  tlie  teeth. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  now  perforated,  anteriorly,  near  the 
middle  line,  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  and,  after  ex- 
tracting a  tooth,  the  Gigli  saw  is  introduced,  being  carried  around 
the  jaw  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle,  and  the  bone 
is  then  sawn  through;  this  section  should  be  made  to  the  side  of 
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the  middle  line  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  to  the  sjTnphysis.  If  the  end  of  the  divided  bone 
Weeds,  this  may  be  controlled  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  canal 
which  contains  the  nutrient  artery.  The  end  of  that  half  of  the 
bone  which  is  to  be  excised  is  seized  with  the  bone-forceps  and  drawn 
strongly  outward,  thus  putting  the  soft  parts  attached  to  its  inner 
surface  (floor  of  the  mouth)  upon  the  stretch.  These  parts  are  sep- 
arated from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  as  far  back  as  the  junction 
of  the  body  with  the  ramus — ^beyond  the  last  molar  tooth.  This  may 
be  done  bluntly  with  an  elevator,  separating  subperiosteally,  or,  if 
this  is  contra-indicated  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  disease, 
the  soft  parts,  including  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  simply  cut 
away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife.  After  having  thus  stripped  the 
body  of  the  bone  of  its  soft  parts,  both  upon  its  outer  and  its  inner 
or  buccal  surface,  the  saw  is  applied  just  behind  the  last  molar  tooth 
and  the  bone  cut  through.  This  may  be  done  with  the  Gigli  saw  or 
with  a  narrow  metacarpal  saw.  While  the  bone  is  being  divided 
it  should  be  drawn  well  downward  with  the  bone-forceps. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone  is  controlled  with 
a  plug  of  catgut,  which  is  packed  into  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  was  separated  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  segment  of  bone  which  has  been  resected,  is  sutured  to  the 
cut  edge  of  the  parts  which  were  separated  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bone.  This  closes  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  may  be 
done  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  tied  within  the  mouth,  the  ends 
being  left  long  so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  part,  leaving  the  posterior 
end  open  for  drainage.  It  is  probably  wise,  in  most  cases,  to  leave 
a  small  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  also,  so  that  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  drained;  in  this  case  the  gauze,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  posterior  portion  of  the  skin  incision,  is  packed 
into  the  mouth. 

Sesection  of  the  Entire  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — This  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  preceding  operation,  but  special  care  must  be  exercised 
to  guard  against  the  tongue  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx  after 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles,  which  pull  it  forward,  have  been  sep- 
arated from  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphysis.  This  accident  may 
be  prevented  by  passing  a  ligature  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue  by 
which  traction  may  be  made.  There  is  also  considerable  danger  of 
the  tongue  dropping  back  and  obstructing  the  breathing  after  the 
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operation,  and  this  accident  might  easily  cause  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient; so  that  the  tractor  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tongue 
and  fixed  outside. 

The  jaw-bone  is  divided  in  the  middle  line,  and  then  each  half 
is  resected  separately  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation. 

Besection  of  Fart  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw  in  Continuity. 
From  Within  the  Mouth. — Precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
blood  entering  the  larynx  during  the  operation  (see  "Resection  of 
the  Upper  Jaw,^'  etc.).  A  mouth-gag  is  introduced  and  an  incision 
is  made  through  the  mucous  membrane  on  either  side  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  soft  parts  separated  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  and  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  segment  of  the  jaw-bone  that  is  to  be  excised, 
with  an  elevator.  A  tooth  is  then  extracted  and  the  Gigli  saw  passed 
around  the  bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle  and  the 
bone  divided;  this  procedure  is  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  seg- 
ment of  bone  which  is  to  be  excised.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  cut 
ends  of  the  bone  is  controlled  by  a  plug  of  catgut  packed  into  the 
dental  canal.  The  soft  parts  may  be  separated  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone  subperiosteally,  as  above  described,  but  in  most  cases  this 
is  not  permissible  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  disease.  After 
removal  of  the  segment  of  bone  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  brought  together,  at  least  in  part,  by  interrupted  silk  sutures. 
A  small  opening  may  be  made  externally  through  the  skin  for  drainage. 

If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  resected,  necessitating  the 
separation  of  the  tongue  muscles  from  the  symphysis,  proper  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  tongue  dropping  back  upon 
the  epiglottis  and  larynx.  The  operation  done  from  within  the 
mouth  is  ordinarily  rather  disadvantageous,  as  it  is  rather  diflBcult  to 
properly  drain  the  wound  afterward. 

From  Without. — ^An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  body  of  the  bone  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  bone  which 
is  to  be  resected  and  reaching  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Usually 
it  is  not  necessary  to  split  the  lower  lip.  The  soft  parts  are  separated 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone  with  the  elevator,  if 
permissible  subperiosteally,  and  the  mucous  membrane  then  incised 
close  to  the  teeth,  thus  opening  into  the  mouth.  Corresponding  to 
the  points  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  the  teeth  are  extracted 
and  incisions  made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  close  to  the  bone  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  Gigli  saw;  this  is  carried  around  the  bone  with 
a  loop  of  silk  in  a  full  curved  needle  and  the  bone  then  divided.    The 
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segment  of  bone,  which  has  been  thus  loosened  and  to  the  inner 
aspect  of  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  still  at- 
tached, is  seized  with  the  bone-forceps,  and  the  soft  parts  (mucous 
membrane  and  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth)  are  then  separated 
with  the  elevator  or  cut  with  the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone  and  near  its  alveolar  margin. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bone  may  be  controlled  by  plugging  its 
nutrient  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut. 


Fig.  77.— Incision  for  Resection  of  the  Temporo-maxiUary  Joint. 

The  mucous  membrane,  wliich  was  separated  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  resected  segment,  is  united  to  that  which  was  separated 
from  the  inner  surface  with  several  interrupted  silk  sutures,  tied 
within  the  mouth,  in  this  way  closing  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  external  wound  is  partly  closed  and  drained. 

If  the  part  resected  corresponds  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
l)ody  of  the  jaw-bone,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  tongue  by  passing 
a  silk  suture  through  its  tip. 
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Besection  of  Fart  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw  (Not  Through 
Entire  Thickness,  Not  in  Continuity). — ^Practically  as  described  in 
the  preceding  operation,  working  either  from  within  the  mouth  or 
without.  The  operation  consists  in  resecting  the  diseased  part  of 
the  bone  and  leaving  a  portion  of  the  body,  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, as  a  bridge  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  bone  and  prevent 
deformity,  and  to  facilitate  the  application  of  an  apparatus.  The 
removal  of  the  bone  may  be  effected  with  a  chisel  or  with  the  cutting 
bone-forceps.    This  operation  is  but  seldom  practiced. 

Besection  of  Temporo-mazillary  Articulation. — This  operation 
consists,  as  a  rule,  in  the  extirpation  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  interarticular  cartilage  and  the  glenoid  cavity  are  not  interfered 
with  in  most  cases.  The  operation  is  performed  for  ankylosis  and 
disease  of  the  joint.  It  may  be  necessary  to  resect  the  joint  on  both 
sides.  An  angular  incision  is  employed.  The  descending  arm  com- 
mences at  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  about  three-fourths  inch 
anterior  to  the  tragus  and  passes  downward  for  a  distance  of  about 
one  inch.  This  incision  lies  in  front  of  the  temporal  artery  and 
should  not  reach  low  enough  to  injure  Stenson's  duct  or  the  facial 
nerve.  These  latter  structures  rest  upon  the  masseter  muscle  and 
pass  from  behind  forward  below  and  parallel  with  the  zygoma.  Prom 
the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  incision  another  is  carried  forward 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  for  a  distance  of  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  flap,  consisting  of  skin  and 
fat,  is  reflected  downward  and  strongly  retracted,  exposing  the  upper 
part  of  the  masseter  muscle.  With  a  blunt  hook  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  wound,  including  the  anterior  margin  of  the  parotid  gland 
and  temporal  artery,  etc.,  is  retracted  backward. 

The  joint  is  exposed  by  detaching  the  masseter  muscle  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  zygoma  to  a  sufficient  extent  with  the  periosteum 
elevator.  The  capsule  is  incised  in  a  vertical  direction  and  also  de- 
tached with  the  elevator.  The  condyle  is  thus  exposed  and  may  be 
removed  by  dividing  the  neck  close  to  the  articular  surface  with  the 
chisel  or  Gigli  saw.  The  condyle  is  seized  with  small  bone-forceps 
and  any  remaining  soft  parts  cut  close  to  the  bone  and  the  condyle 
thus  removed.  It  is  desirable  to  leave  as  much  of  the  tendon  of  the 
external  pterygoid  attached  to  the  neck  of  the' bone  as  possible.  It 
is  advisable  in  most  cases,  especially  of  disease,  to  establish  temporary 
drainage  by  leaving  a  thin  strip  of  gauze  in  the  wound.  The  in- 
cision is  closed  except  where  the  drain  emerges. 
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IKvision  of  the  Second  and  Third  Branches  of  the  Trifacial 
Nerve  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull  (Eronlein's  Modification  of  Xticke's 
Operation). — This  operation  consists  in  exposing  the  second  and 
third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  they  emerge  from  the  skull  and 
dividing  them  or  twisting  them  free  from  their  origin. 

An  incision  marking  out  a  rounded  skin-flap,  with  its  convexity 
downward  and  its  base  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch,  is  made.  It  commences  anteriorly,  one  finger's  breadth 
behind  the  external  angular  process,  and  terminates  behind,  just  in 
front  of  the  tragus  (see  Fig.  68).  This  flap,  which  consists  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  fascia,  is  raised  from  the  deep  fascia  covering 
the  parotid  gland  and  masseter  muscle,  and  is  reflected  upward,  thus 
exposing  the  arch  of  the  zygoma  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  arch.  The 
incision  does  not  reach  low  enough  to  injure  the  facial  nerve  or  Sten- 
son's  duct.  Bleeding  points  are  clamped  and  ligated  as  the  opera- 
tion progresses. 

The  temporal  fascia  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
z}'gomatic  arch  is  incised  along  this  border  of  the  arch,  and  the  arch 
sawn  through:  first,  posteriorly  and  then  anteriorly.  Before  mak- 
ing this  division  of  the  arch,  holes  should  be  drilled  for  the  purpose 
of  wiring  the  detached  segment  in  position  later.  In  dividing  the 
arch  anteriorly  it  is  necessary  to  get  well  forward  so  as  to  include  as 
much  of  the  length  of  the  arch  as  possible ;  the  line  of  division  should 
not  be  from  above  directly  downward,  but  from  above  obliquely  down- 
ward and  forward.  This  segment  of  the  arch,  carrying  the  attached 
masseter  muscle  with  it,  is  reflected  downward,  exposing  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  attached  temporal 
tendon.  This  process,  after  making  drill-holes  for  subsequent  wiring, 
is  cut  away,  the  line  of  section  extending  from  the  deepest  part  of 
the  sigmoid  notch  obliquely  downward  and  forward  so  as  to  include 
practically  all  that  part  of  the  ramus  which  corresponds  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  temporal  tendon.  This  segment  of  bone,  carrying  the 
temporal  tendon,  is  reflected  upward,  and  held  thus  with  a  retractor. 
The  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  the  internal  maxillary  artery 
which  passes  obliquely  across  its  outer  surface,  may  now  be  recognized. 
It  is  well  to  tie  the  vessel  double  and  cut  it.  With  the  elevator  the 
attachment  of  the  external  pterygoid  is  separated  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  drawn  downward.  The 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  space  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
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muscle  and  is  passed  inward  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bone 
(base  of  the  skull),  feeling  for  the  posterior  sharp  edge  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  and  searching  for  the  foramen  ovale,  which  is  directly 
behind  and  a  little  external  to  the  root  or  base  of  the  pterygoid 
process,  external  pterygoid  plate.  We  should  recognize  the  trunk  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  as  it  emerges  from  the  foramen  ovale ;  directly 
behind  this,  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  surrounded  by  the  two  roots 
of  the  auriculo-temporal  nen^e,  is  seen  passing  upward  to  enter  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum  (see  Fig.  74).  The  inferior 
maxillary  division  is  seized  with  a  hook  and  drawn  forward  and  cut, 
and  then  the  stimip,  grasped  with  a  forceps,  is  twisted  free  from  its 
origin  at  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  Usually  the  motor  root  is  grasped 
at  the  same  time  and  included  with  it.  We  then  penetrate  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  this  cavity,  the 
superior  maxillary,  or  second,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  just  before  it 
enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  is  seized  with  the  hook  and  drawn  out 
and  cut,  and  then  likewise  twisted  away  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
The  Eustachian  tube  is  located  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  this  trunk  of  the  nerve  is 
accessible,  one  should  not  penetrate  deeper  into  the  wound  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  Eustachian  tube  and  causing  infection  of  the  wound. 

The  coracoid  process  is  reunited  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  with 
a  wire  suture  and  the  segment  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is  likewise 
replaced  and  wired.     The  skin  incision  is  then  closed. 

Operations  upon  the  Peripheral  Branches  of  the  Trifacial  Nerve. 
— ^The  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  inferior  dental  and  lingual  branches 
are  sometimes  attacked  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

The  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  branches  may  be  exposed 
through  an  incision  above  or  below  the  orbit. 

The  inferior  dental  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  in  the 
side  of  the  mouth,  reaching  from  behind  the  upper  to  behind  the 
lower  last  molar  tooth.  The  finger  is  inserted,  through  the  incision, 
between  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the 
spine  that  marks  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  is  recognized. 
The  nerve  is  secured  with  a  blunt  hook  just  before  it  enters  the  canal, 
and  is  drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  may  then  be  stretched,  divided, 
etc.,  or  it  may  be  exposed  by  trephining  the  external  surface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  midway  between  its  anterior  and  posterior  borders 
and  upon  a  level  with  the  crown  of  the  last  molar  tooth.  Tlie  nerve 
is  thus  exposed  just  before  it  enters  the  canal. 
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The  liugual  (gustatory)  nerve  may  be  divided  for  relief  of  pain 
in  inoperable  cancer  of  the  tongue.  The  nerve  is  exposed  through  an 
incision  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  close  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  and 
opposite  to  the  last  molar  tooth.  The  nerve  is  hooked  out  of  the  in- 
cision and  a  portion  of  its  length  resected.  The  nerve  may  also  be 
exposed  by  trephiuing  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  as  described  above  for 
exposure  of  the  inferior  dental.    It  is  found  just  a  little  anterior  to 


Fig.  78.— PolntB  of  Injection  of  the  Superior  and  Inferior  MaxlUary  Branches. 
2,  point  where  the  needle  Is  introduced  to  reach  the  second  diTision;  3,  point 
for  the  third  diTision. 


the  inferior  dental  and  may  be  picked  up  and  a  piece  resected  in  this 
situation. 

Injection  of  the  Trunks  and  Peripheral  Branches  of  the  Trifacial 
Herve. — Alcohol  is  injected  into  the  three  divisions  and  terminal 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  for  neuralgia — tic  douloureaux.  Relief 
is  obtained  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  months  to  a  number 
of  years. 

For  pain  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  second  and 
third,  superior  and  inferior  maxillary,  divisions  the  injection  is  made 
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down  into  or  around  the  trunks  as  they  emerge  from  their  foramina 
in  the  base  of  the  skull ;  the  superior  as  it  emerges  from  the  foramen 
rotundum  and  the  inferior  as  it  emerges  from  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
first  division,  the  ophthalmic,  is  injected  through  the  orbital  cavity, 
but  this  is  very  hazardous. 

The  fluid  injected  is  composed  as  follows: — 

Cocain  hydrochloride  %  per  cent. 

Alcohol    85  per  cent. 

Distilled  water 15  per  cent. 

Two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  fluid  are  used  for  each  division 
of  the  nerve  injected. 

An  all-glass  syringe  with  a  capacity  of  two  to  three  cubic  centi- 
metres and  a  needle  with  a  blunt  point,  about  six  to  seven  centimetres 
long,  and  with  a  calibre  of  1  mm.,  are  used.  The  needle  is  marked  in 
centimetres  to  indicate  the  depth  to  which  it  is  inserted. 

The  skin  corresponding  to  the  point  where  the  needle  is  to  be 
inserted  is  anaesthetized  by  injecting  a  weak  solution  of  cocain  and 
a  small  incision  then  made  with  the  point  of  the  knife  in  order  to 
permit  of  easy  introduction  of  the  blunt-pointed  needle.  A  blunt 
needle  with  a  sharp-pointed  stylet  may  be  used.  In  this  case  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  make  the  little  incision  in  the  skin  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  the  needle.  After  the  needle  has  pierced  the  skin 
the  stylet  is  withdrawn  a  little  so  that  for  the  rest  of  its  course  the 
needle  penetrates  the  tissues  bluntly.  Strict  asepsis  should  eliminate 
the  danger  of  infection.  As  a  rule  there  is  little  or  no  complaint 
following  the  injection.  Several  injections  may  be  necessary  before 
relief  is  obtained.  The  danger  of  hemorrhage  is  slight;  usually  more 
or  less  ecchymosis  of  the  skin  is  seen  after  the  injection. 

SuPERiOE  Maxillary  Division. — A  line  is  carried  perpen- 
dicularly downward  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  frontal 
process  of  the  malar  bone ;  one-half  centimetre  behind  the  point  where 
this  line  strikes  the  inferior  border  of  the  zygoma  and  very  close  to 
this  (lower)  border  of  the  zygoma,  the  needle  is  introduced.  The 
needle  is  pushed  inward  and  slightly  upward  and  backward  to  a  depth 
of  five  centimetres.  The  point  of  the  needle  enters  the  upper  part 
of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  touches  or  is  very  close  to  the 
nerve  as  it  crosses  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  before  it  enters  the 
infraorbitxil  canal  (see  Fig.  74).  The  needle  as  it  is  pushed  in 
may  strike  the  coronoid  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla  at  a  depth  of 
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one  and  one-half  to  two  centimetres.  This  may  be  avoided  by  with- 
drawing the  needle  a  little  and  directing  it  a  trifle  more  anteriorly. 
At  a  depth  of  three  and  one-half  to  four  centimetres  the  needle  may 
strike  the  anterior  border  of  the  pterygoid  process.  The  needle  is 
withdrawn  a  trifle  and  its  direction  changed  a  little  more  anterioriy, 
when  it  will  pass  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  In  changing 
the  direction  of  the  needle  toward  the  front  when  it  strikes  an  ob- 
struction in  its  course,  care  should  be  taken  to  do  this  cautiously 
and  only  to  a  slight  degree.  There  is  danger  of  pushing  the  needle 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  into  the  orbit.  A  sudden  sharp 
pain  corresponding  to  the  area  supplied  by  the  nerve  results  if  the 
needle  touches  the  nerve.  Two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  injected  at  this  depth.  As  a  rule  the  fluid  is  not  injected 
actually  into  the  nerve-tnmk,  but  into  the  tissues  immediately  ad- 
jacent and  reaches  the  nerve-trunk  by  diffusion. 

Inferior  Maxillary  Division. — The  needle  is  introduced  at 
a  point  two  and  one-half  centimetres  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  just  below  the  lower  border  of 
the  zygoma,  and  is  pushed  inward  and  a  little  backward  and  upward 
to  a  depth  of  four  centimetres  and  the  fluid  injected. 

Ophthalmic  Division. — ^The  needle  is  inserted,  according  to 
Patrick,  through  the  orbital  cavity.  It  passes  along  the  outer  wall 
of  the  orbit,  hugging  close  to  the  outer  wall  and  passing  between 
this  wall  and  the  lacrymal  gland.  At  a  depth  of  three  and  one-half 
to  four  centimetres  the  injection  is  made.  It  would  seem  to  be  an 
extra  hazardous  procedure  to  inject  the  first  division.  The  first 
division  is  not  so  frequently  affected  and  relief  might  be  obtained 
by  the  less  dangerous  plan  of  injecting  the  supraorbital  branch  as 
it  emerges  from  its  foramen. 

The  end  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  injected  as  they 
emerge  upon  the  face  at  the  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  and  mental 
foramina. 

CONGENITAL  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  FACE. 

The  Development  of  the  Face. — About  the  twelfth  day  the 
arrangement  of  the  head  end  of  the  embr}'o  is  quite  simple.  A  cross- 
section  shows  it  to  consist  of  two  tubes,  one  being  situated  in  front 
of  the  other.  The  anterior  is  the  blind,  head  end  of  the  alimentary 
tube, — the  future  pharynx.  The  posterior  is  the  enlarged  neural  tube 
which  is  later  developed  into  the  brain.     The  anterior  wall  of  thia 
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upper,  head  end  of  the  alimentan  tube  is  called  the  "oral  plate," 
and  marks  the  location  of  the  future  mouth  and  face.  A  sagittal 
section  will  also  show  this  relationship  and  further  that  the  neural 
tube  not  only  lies  behind  the  alimentarj  tube  but  also  arches  for- 
ward above  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  like  a  hood,  overriding  it 
anteriorly.  This  upper  part  of  the  neural  tube,  which  projects  forward 
over  the  end  of  the  alimentary  tube  is  called  the  vesicle  of  the  fore- 
brain. 

In  the  third  week  there  may  be  seen,  upon  either  aide  of  the 
head  end  of  the  embryo,  four  transverse  plates  or  nba  of  tissue  which 
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are  separated  from  one  another  bj  deep  fisiures,  or  clefts.  The 
thickened  plates  are  called  \i8ceral  arches  ami  the  intervening  spaces, 
or  fissures,  visceral  clefts  A\  ithin  the  alimentary  tube,  upon  its 
inner  aspect,  there  may  be  seen  correoponding  arche";  and  clefts.  These 
arches  are  simply  thickenings  or  ribs  m  tht  lateral  walls  of  the  head 
end  {"i^chlund,"  pharynx)  of  the  aliracntir^  tube  Each  mass  con- 
sists of  mesobiast,  covered  upon  its  outer  surface  b\  the  epidermic 
layer,  which  covers  the  wliok  exterior  of  the  body  anci  upon  its 
inner  surface  by  tlie  endodennic  la^er,  wlimh  lines  the  whole  inner 
surface  of  the  alimentary  tube  Betwun  the  archc,  at  the  bottom 
of  any  (wo  opposed  clefts  the  wall  of  t\t>'^\iQ  i«  e\tremch  thin ;  consists 
practically  of  the  outer  (epidermic)  and  the  inner  (cinlndermic) 
layers.     The  uppermost  of  these  visceral  archot:,  that  wmcerned  in 
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the  formation  of  the  face,  is  the  thickest.  It  extends  forward,  and 
in  front,  where  it  is  narrower,  unites  in  the  middle  line  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  to  fonn  the  mandibular  arch,  which  repre- 
sents tlie  future  lower  jaw.  The  second  arch  is  less  prominent  than 
the  first,  and  as  it  passes  forward  ia  directed  somewhat  upward.  This 
second  arch  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the  middle  line.  The  third  and 
fonrth  arches  are  still  less  prominent  and  still  shorter.  These  lower 
three  arches  do  not  join  with  their  fellows  across  the  middle  line  in 
front,  but  are  continued  into  the  plate  of  tissue  which  forms  the  front 
wall  of  the  (schlund)  plianux.     From  above  downward  these  arches 
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overlap  and  partially  conceal  each  other;  so  that  the  third  and  fourth, 
especially  the  fourtli,  are  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  first  and 
second.  The  uppermost  arch  appears  earliest.  The  appearance  of 
these  arches  is  the  first  indication  that  marks  the  commencement  of 
tile  formation  of  the  face. 

Owing  to  the  progressive  growth  of  the  visceral  arches,  which 
causes  a  thickening  of  the  parts  that  immediately  adjoin  the  area 
already  mentioned  as  tlie  oral  plate,  and  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  prominent  overlianging  forobrain  vesicle  (neural  tube)  above, 
the  oral  plate  becomes  relatively  depressed,  and  we  have  thus,  in 
ita  stead,  a  distinct  fossa,  which  is  called  the  oral  pit.    The  oral  pit 
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ie  bounded  above  by  the  overhanging  forebrain  veeicle  and  below  and 
upon  the  sides  by  the  first  visceral  arches.  These  are  the  parts  vhich 
immediately  surround  the  oral  pit  and  which  are  finally  developed 
into  the  face;  the  oral  pit  represents  the  future  oral  and  nasal 
cavities. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  visceral  arches  are  not  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  face. 

The  next  change  noticed  in  the  parts  about  the  oral  pit  ia  the 
appearance  of  a  thick,  rounded  mass  or  process  upon  the  upper  back 


Tig.  St.— Face  at  Embryo,  I^tlh  W«k.  Front  view.  B,  eja;  III,  Interior 
DUillUr?  praceti  (Brat  TlBceral  arch)  Jalu  In  middle  line  with  lu  tellow  at 
the  oppoalte  side  to  term  the  muidlbular  arch  (tature  lower  law):  LK,  lateral 
naaal  proceu  Couter  eitreniltT  ot  tba  trontal  proceaali  US,  middle  nasal 
process  (nilddle  portion  ot  frontal  proceea):  WH,  narnl  natch  (tutura  ooatrll); 
iSlf,  laperlor  maxUUry  proccaa  (upper  back  part  ot  the  lint  Tlaceral  ■reh); 
1.  2.  3,  Brat,  lecoDd,  and  third  Tlaceral  arche*. 


part  of  the  first  visceral  arch  of  either  side;  this  is  called  the  superior 
maxillary  process.  Above,  corresponding  to  the  upper  margin  of  the 
oral  pit,  there  appears  a  single  broad  process,  which  is  developed  by 
the  forward  and  downward  growth  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vesicle 
of  the  forebrain ;  this  is  called  the  frontal  process  or  frontal  plate, 
and  ia  really  a  prolongation  of  the  front  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the 
forebrain ;  it  grows  downward  and  plays  a  very  important  rSle  in  the 
development  of  the  face.     At  this  stage  the  oral  pit  is  a  five-sided, 
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deep  fossa,  bounded  above  by  the  froutal  process  or  frontal  plate,  below 
by  the  mandibular  arch  (inferior  masillary  processea),  and  upon 
each  side  by  the  superior  maxillary  process. 

The  eyes  are  located  one  upon  either  side  of  the  head,  and  are 
bounded  below  by  the  upper  back  part  of  the  euperior  masillary 
process  and  internally  by  the  outer  border  of  the  frontal  process. 


FIf.  a.— Tim  of  EmbiTO,   Fltth  Week. 
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The  frontal  process,  frontal  plate,  ia  broad,  and  consistg  of  a 
middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal  proeeea,  and  two  lateral  portions, — 
tlie  lateral  nasal  processes. 

The  middle  nasal  process  is  (juite  broad,  and  its  lower  ^ree  border 
if  deeply  notched  in  the  middle.  The  lateral  nasal  process,  one  on 
either  end  of  the  frontal  process,  is  separated  from  the  middle  uasal 
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process  by  a  deep  notch,  the  olfactory  groove ;  the  floor  of  each  olfac- 
tory groove  is  intimately  related  with  the  base  of  the  cerebral  vesicle, — 
organ  of  smell. 

During  the  fourth  week  the  plate  of  tissue  which  forms  tlie 
floor  of  the  oral  pit  becomes  very  thin,  consisting  only  of  the  epider- 
mic and  endodermic  layers.  It  is  called  the  "rachenhaut  of  Eemak,"  or 
the  pharyngeal  membrane,  and  during  this  week  ruptures  and  so 


Fig.  83.— Embryo  about  Fourth   Week,  seen  from   Side.     1,   2,   3,   4,  visceral 

arches  with  clefts  between  them. 

establishes  a  communication  from  without  with  the  alimentary  tube, 
— ^pharynx. 

Somewhat  later,  about  the  fifth  week,  we  find  that  the  various 
processes  have  approached  each  other,  and  the  appearance  begins  to 
suggest  the  ultimate  conformation  of  the  face.  The  superior  maxillary 
processes  are  nearer  the  middle  line,  the  whole  frontal  process  is 
longer,  and  its  separation  into  a  middle  and  two  lateral  portions 
is  still  more  pronounced  on  account  of  the  increased  depth  of  the 
olfactory  grooves.  Tlie  eyes  are  fairly  well  bounded,  but  are  still 
located  upon  the  side  of  the  head. 
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About  the  seventh  week  we  note  that  the  superior  mnxillary 
process,  in  part,  has  become  fused  with  the  lateral  nasal  process  of 
the  frontal  plate;  this  line  of  fusion  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
the  tear-duct.  If  union  does  not  occur  along  this  line,  we  have  a  so- 
called  orbito-nasal  or  oblique  facial  cleft.  The  eye  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded and  is  placed  more  to  the  front  of  the  face.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  is  still  notched 


Fig.  84.— Embryo  about  Eighth  Week.    Development  of  face  well  adyanced. 

in  the  center  and  broad;  the  extremities  of  this  middle  nasal  process 
have  become  fused  with  the  lowest  and  most  internal  part  of  the 
superior  maxillary  process,  and  by  this  union  the  upper  lip  is  formed 
and  at  the  same  time  the  olfactory  grooves  are  bounded  below,  and 
are  thus  converted  into  round  openings:  the  nostrils.  If  the  supe- 
rior maxillar}'  process  and  middle  portion  of  the  frontal  plate,  middle 
nasal  process,  fail  to  unite,  we  have,  as  a  result,  a  cleft  in  the  lip, — 
harelip;  this  may  or  may  not  reach  into  the  opening  of  the  nostril: 
i.e.,  may  be  complete  or  incomplete  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  parts  have  failed  to  unite. 
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Th'e  lower  edge  of  the  superior  maxillary  process  becomes  par- 
tially united  with  the  upper  border  of  the  mandibular  process,  the 
inferior  maxillary  process,  which  has  also  become  thickened,  and  in 
this  way  the  size  of  the  mouth  is  much  diminished.  If  this  union 
falls  shori;  of  normal  we  have  a  characteristic  deformity :  macrostoma 
or  transverse  facial  cleft.  The  face,  as  a  whole,  is,  therefore,  at  this 
period  closed  in,  but  the  nostrils  are  still  far  apari;,  the  nose  broad, 
and  perfectly  flat  and  directly  forward,  and  the  upper  lip  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  This  type  of  face  often  persists,  and 
we  then  have  a  peculiar  "pug  face." 

The  openings  for  the  external  auditory  meatus  are  seen  low  down 
upon  either  side  of  the  head. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  the  remains  of  the  posterior  pari; 
of  the  first  visceral  cleft:  i.e.,  that  between  the  first  and  second 
arches.  The  margins  of  the  orifice  of  the  auditory  canal  later  become 
nodulated;  these  nodules  coalesce,  and  in  this  way  the  auricle  is 
formed.  The  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanum  are  the  remains 
of  the  corresponding  first  internal  cleft  (from  pharynx).  The  ear- 
drum represents  the  point  where  the  epiderm,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  cleft,  and  the  endoderm,  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  cleft,  have 
coalesced  with  each  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  eyes  are  located  toward 
the  front  of  the  face.  The  nose  is  still  broad  and  flat,  although  the 
nostrils  are  rather  closer  together.  The  upper  lip,  representing  the 
middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  frontal  plate,  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  fairiy  well 
closed  in  by  the  upper  and  lower  lips. 

To  recapitulate:  The  first  visceral  arch  is  eventually  developed 
into  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  and  the  adjoining  soft  pari;s,  includ- 
ing the  lower  lip  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  assists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tongue.  The  superior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  visceral 
arch  is  developed  into  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the  adjoining 
soft  parts,  including  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  The  frontal  plate, 
its  lateral  portion,  the  lateral  nasal  process,  forms  the  side  of  the 
nose,  including  the  nasal  bone;  its  middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal 
process,  forms  the  bridge  of  integument  between  the  nostrils,  reaching 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip,  and  the  cartilaginous  and 
bony  portions  of  the  nasal  septum  (vomer  and  perpendicular  plate 
of  the  ethmoid)  ;  also  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  lip  and  inter- 
maxillarv  bone. 
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The  intermaxillary  bone  was  first  described  by  the  poet  Goethe. 
It  is  a  small,  wedge-shaped,  bony  process  which  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  vomer  and  fits  into  a  corresponding  triangular 
space  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate,  and  carries  the  four 
incisor  teeth.  The  line  of  union  between  this  bone  and  the  palatal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  may  often  be  plainly  seen  in  the 


Fig.  86.— Face  of  Embryo  about  Eighth  Week.  The  Tarious  processes  that 
go  to  make  up  the  face  have  coalesced,  but  the  embryonal  type  of  the  face  is 
still  well  marked.  Eyes  located  upon  the  side  of  face.  Ears  low  down.  Nose 
flat  and  projecting  forward,  with  nostrils  far  apart  Upper  lip  still  notched 
in  the  middle. 


adult  upper  jaw-bone.  The  anterior  palatine  canal  marks  the  junction 
of  these  parts.  A  non-united,  abnormally  placed  intermaxillary  bone 
often  complicates  harelip. 

Formation  of  the  Palate. — The  superior  maxillary  process  of 
either  side  gives  off,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  a  shelf-like  process:  the 
palate  process.  These  processes  gradually  grow  toward  the  middle 
line  and  unite  with  each  other,  and  thus  form  the  hard  and  soft 
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palate,  the  union  taking  place  from  before  backward,  the  uvula  being 
the  last  part  to  unite.  Union  between  the  palatal  processes  is  com- 
plete at  about  the  eleventh  week.  With  the  formation  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  the  nasal  cavity  is  separated  from  the  oral,  or  mouth, 
cavity.  Failure  of  union  between  the  palatal  processes  gives  rise 
to  the  various  degrees  of  cleft  palate.  In  front,  where  the  two  halves 
of  the  hard  palate  join  with  the  intermaxillary  bone,  there  are  a 
suture  line  and  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

The  vomer  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  are  de- 
veloped from  the  middle  nasal  process  of  the  frontal  plate,  and 
divide  the  nasal  cavity  into  two  parts.  The  junction  between  the 
lower  border  of  the  vomer  and  the  hard  palate  occurs  after  the  two 
palatal  processes  have  united  with  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  The 
nasal  cavity  opens  in  front  upon  the  face  through  the  nostrils  and 
behind  into  the  phar}Tix  through  the  posterior  nares. 

The  Teeth. — The  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  become 
prominent,  and  in  this  way  form  the  alveolar  processes;  the  epithe- 
lium covering  these  processes  becomes  invaginated, — dips  down  into 
the  substance  of  the  processes, — and  from  this  the  teeth  are  formed. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  developed  from  the  first  visceral  arch. 

The  Tongue. — The  tongue  is  developed,  its  anterior  portion  from 
the  first  arch  and  its  posterior  portion  from  the  second  and  third 
arches.  The  anterior  part — the  body  and  tip — is  developed  from  a 
tubercle  which  appears  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  first  arch.  The  back  part,  the  root,  is  devel- 
oped in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  from  the  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
from  two  tubercles  at  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  arches. 
These  two  parts  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  become 
joined,  the  line  of  union  being  indicated  by  the  V-shaped  row  of 
papillae  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  adult  tongue.  At  the  apex  of  the  V 
there  is  a  dimple,  the  foramen  caecum,  which  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  parts  of  which  the  tongue  is  formed.  As  the  tongue 
is  developed,  it  increases  rapidly  in  size,  occupying  the  mouth  cavity 
and  projecting  up  into  the  future  nasal  cavity.  As  the  palatal 
processes  grow  inward  to  meet  each  other  in  the  middle  line,  how- 
ever, the  tongue  is  gradually  forced  down  into  the  mouth  cavity 
proper,  where  it  belongs.  The  thyro-glossal  duct,  which  leads  from 
the  thyroid  gland  into  the  foramen  caecum,  may  persist  in  the  form 
of  an  open  duct  or  as  a  cystic  enlargement  in  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
floor  of  the  mouth. 
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Deformities  of  the  Face. — These  consist  of  abnormal  clefts  and 
atresias,  which  may  be  partial  or  complete. 

Clefts  are  due  to  entire  or  partial  absence  of  nonnal  union  be- 
tween the  original  embryonal  processes  by  whose  coalescence  the  face 
is  fonned.  Atresias  are  caused,  on  the  other  hand,  by  excessive  union, 
beyond  the  normal,  between  these  processes,  and  as  a  result  we  get 
a  partial  or  complete  closure  of  the  facial  orifices:  mouth,  nostrils, 
and  eyes.  Still  further,  the  union  between  the  processes  may  occur 
to  its  normal  extent,  but  the  lines  of  union  may  remain  permanently 
marked  by  cicatricial  seams  or  irregular  tags  and  nodules. 


Fig.  86.— Diagram  of  Congenital  Facial  Clefts.  Shaded  portions  indicate 
the  location  of  the  different  congenital  fissures.  HL,  harelip;  IM,  inferior 
maxillary  process;  LAT,  *,  lateral  nasal  process  of  frontal  plate;  LV^  lateral 
nasal  cleft;  AfiV,  middle  nasal  process  of  frontal  plate;  OF^  oblique  facial 
cleft;  8M,  superior  maxillary  process;  TF,  transTerse  facial  cleft;  *,  lower 
part  of  lateral  nasal  process  which  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  upper 
lip,  but  not  of  its  red  border;  the  free  red  margin  of  the  lip  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  nasal  process  {WS)  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  superior  maxillary  process  (8M). 

The  failure  of  the  embr}^onal  processes  property  to  coalesce, 
with  the  resulting  clefts,  is  really  due  to  the  incomplete  development 
of  the  processes  themselves;  they  are  deficient:  i.e.,  too  small  to 
meet  each  other,  and  hence  the  clefts.  The  clefts  vary  in  degree 
from  narrow,  incomplete  fissures  to  widely  gaping  spaces.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  clefts  may  be  smooth  or  they  may  be  irregular  and  marked 
by  nodular  processes,  tags,  etc. 
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The  congenital  deformities  of  the  face  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  groups: — 

(A)  Those  in  which  the  frontal  plate  or  process  is  concerned. 
Under  this  heading  we  have: — 

1.  Lateral  clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  alveolar  process;  clefts 
of  the  palate  may  also  be  conveniently  included  in  this  group. 

2.  Median  clefts  or  notches  of  the  upper  lip  and  deformities  of 
the  nose. 

3.  Notching  of  the  wing  of  the  nose. 

4.  Oblique  facial  fissures,  etc. 

(B)  Those  in  which  the  first  visceral  arch  is  involved.  In  this 
group  we  have: — 

1.  Transverse  facial  fissures. 

2.  Median  fissures  of  the  lower  lip,  lower  jaw,  and  tongue. 

3.  Deformities  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Befonnities  in  which  the  Frontal  Plate  is  Concerned.  Lateral 
Clefts  of  the  Upper  Lip  and  of  the  Alveolar  Process  and 
Cleft  Palate. — Clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  alveolar  process  depend 
upon  imperfect  union  of  the  middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process, 
of  the  frontal  plate  with  the  corresponding  lower  portion  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  processes :  to  failure  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  and 
its  accompanying  soft  parts  to  unite  with  the  adjoining  portion  of 
the  face.  These  clefts  are  always  lateral  and  may  be  present  on  one 
or  both  sides.  Clefts  of  the  palate  (hard  and  soft)  depend  upon 
non-union,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  palatal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  process  of  either  side  with  each  other.  These  clefts  are 
median  when  the  processes  of  both  sides  are  at  fault.  If  the  palatal 
process  of  one  side  only  is  involved,  the  fissure  will  be  present  upon 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  palatal  process  of  the 
other  side  being  joined  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  thus 
shutting  off  the  nasal  cavity,  on  that  side,  from  the  mouth. 

If  union  has  failed,  on  both  sides,  between  the  middle  process  of 
the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  superior  maxillary  process  of  either  side  (double  harelip  and 
fissure  of  the  alveolar  process)  and  between  the  palatal  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillary  processes  of  either  side  (cleft  of  the  hard  and 
soft  palate),  we  have  the  most  extreme  variety  of  this  group  of  deformi- 
ties. There  are  found  all  degrees  of  this  variety  of  deformity  from 
this  exaggerated  form  down  to  a  mere  notching  of  the  upper  lip 
(incomplete  harelip)  or  bifurcation  of  the  uvula. 
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Harelip. — This  condition  may  be  incomplete  or  complete. 

Incomplete  harelip  consists  in  a  vertical  notch  in  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  located  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line 
between  the  middle  segment  and  the  lateral  segment  of  the  lip.  It 
varies  in  depth  from  a  barely  noticeable  notch  to  a  deep  fissure  which 
may  extend  almost  through  the  entire  lip,  leaving  but  a  narrow 
bridge  of  integument  separating  the  angle  of  the  notch  from  the 
nostril. 

In  complete  harelip  the  fissure  extends  all  the  way  through  the 
upper  lip  into  the  nostril.     It  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of  the 


Fig.  87.— Double  Complete  Harelip. 

alveolar  process  and  with  cleft  palate.  The  nose  is  unusually  broad 
and  flattened,  the  wing  of  the  nose,  on  the  side  corresponding  to 
the  cleft,  being  carried  outward  away  from  the  middle  line.  These 
deformities  may  involve  one  or  both  sides.  If  double,  those  of  the 
two  sides  may  differ  from  each  other;  the  fissure  on  one  side  may 
be  complete,  that  of  the  other  side  incomplete,  or  those  of  both  sides 
may  be  complete.  They  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of  the  alveolar 
process  and  with  cleft  palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone  often  being 
small  and  misplaced  forward.  The  entire  middle  segment  of  the 
lip  may  be  absent,  together  with  the  intermaxillary  bone  and  the 
vomer.  In  this  case  the  upper  lip  shows  a  broad,  median  space,  which 
opens  into  the  nasal  cavity. 

Cleft  of  the  Alveolar  Process. — ^With  harelip,  as  already  men- 
tioned, there  may  also  be  present  a  cleft  of  the  alveolar  process,  and 
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this  may  vary  from  a  narrow,  incomplete  fissure  to  a  broad,  open 
space;  it  may  be  unilateral  or  double,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
cleft  palate.  If  there  is  no  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  the  cleft  of  the 
alveolar  process  terminates  at  the  anterior  palatine  foramen:  the 
meeting  point  of  the  palatal  process  of  either  side  and  the  inter- 
maxillary bone.  If  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process  involves  both 
sides,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  which  is  continuous  with  the  front 
of  the  vomer,  may  be  placed  forward  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
alveolar  process,  especially  if  cleft  palate  is  also  present;  so  that  it 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  upper  lip  seem  to  be  suspended 


Fig.  88. — Harelip   with   Advanced   Intermaxillary   Portion. 

from  the  point  of  the  nose.  In  this  case  the  lower  tegumentary  part 
of  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  absent,  the  soft  parts  which  represent 
the  middle  part  of  the  lip  being  continued  directly  with  the  tip  of 
the  nose.  This  advancement  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  due  to  the 
unrestricted  forward  growth  of  tTie  vomer,  which  is  not  inhibited  as 
is  normally  the  case  when  it  is  joined  to  the  palatal  processes.  If 
the  cleft  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  hard 
palate,  the  intermaxlllar}^  bone,  as  it  is  carried  forward  by  the  growth 
of  the  vomer,  is  apt  to  become  markedly  twisted  upon  its  long  axis, 
so  that  its  anterior  surface,  instead  of  being  directed  forward,  looks 
almost  directly  toward  the  normal  side  of  the  face,  presenting  its 
prominent  sharp  lateral  edge  anteriorly.  Tlie  intermaxillary  seg- 
ment may  be  entirely  absent,  as  already  mentioned. 
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Cleft  Palate.~^The  presence  of  a  longitudinal  fissure  which  may 
involve  the  hard  or  soft  palate  or  both.  It  is  caused  by  a  failure 
of  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  processes  to  meet 
in  the  middle  line  and  coalesce.  In  these  cases  the  base  of  the  skull 
may  be  unusually  broad  and  the  pterygoid  processes  unusually  far 
apart. 

Cleft  of  the  Hard  Palate. — This  may  be  unilateral  or  double. 
If  one-sided,  the  palatal  process  of  the  normal  side  is  seen  to  be 
united  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  shutting  off  that  side  of 
the  nasal  cavity  from  the  mouth,  while  upon  the  affected  side  the 
palatal  process  is  deficient  and  falls  short  of  meeting  its  fellow  of 


FiB.  89.— Double  Clett  Pi 


the  opposite  side,  and  there  is  thus  left  an  opening  which  leads  into 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  double  eteft  palate 
iHith  palatal  processes  are  deficient,  and  the  lower  free  edge  of  the 
vomer  may  be  seen  between  the  separated  edges  of  the  cleft.  Usually 
the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  does  not  reach  low  enough  to  present 
itself  in  the  fissure  between  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and  the  cleft  thus 
has  the  appearance  of  a  median  cleft  when  it  is,  in  reality,  a  bilateral, 
or  double,  cleft. 

At  times  we  may  find  the  palatal  processes  of  either  side  prop- 
erly united  with  each  other,  hut  the  vomer  fails  to  grow  down  suffi- 
ciently far  to  articulale  with  them,  and  there  is  thus  left  a  space 
helow  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  through  which  the  two  sides  of 
the  nasal  cavity  cnmmunicatc  with  each  other.  The  vomer  does  not 
play  any  part  in  the  fonnation  of  the  hard  palate. 
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Cleft  of  the  hard  palate  ends  anteriorly,  either  at  the  anterior 
palatine  foramen,  which  marks  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
intermaxillary  bone  and  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxil- 
laries,  or  else  it  is  combined  with  a  single  or  double  cleft  of  the  alveolar 
process  and  harelip.  It  usually  ends,  posteriorly,  in  cleft  of  the  soft 
palate. 

In  cleft  palate,  especially  if  double,  the  forward  growth  of  the 
vomer  is  unrestricted  on  account  of  its  not  being  joined  to  the  palatal 
processes,  and  by  this  forward  growth  the  intermaxillary  bone  and 
its  corresponding  soft  parts  may  be  carried  forward  beyond  the  line 
of  the  alveolar  processes,  the  intermaxillary  bone  often  being  bent 


Fig.  90.— Oblique  Facial  Cleft  Extending  into  the 
Temporo-frontal   Region. 

upward  or  twisted  upon  its  long  axis  (see  Fig.  89).  This  advance- 
ment of  these  parts  adds  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  correcting  the 
deformity. 

Cleft  of  the  Soft  Palate, — The  fissure  extends  from  the  tip  of 
the  uvula  for  a  varying  distance  into  the  soft  palate.  It  may  be  simply 
a  bifurcation  of  the  uvula,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  extends  all  the  way 
through  the  soft  palate  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard 
palate  or  for  some  distance  into  the  hard  palate.  It  may  be  com- 
bined with  a  lateral  or  double  cleft  of  the  hard  palate.  As  is  the 
case  with  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  there  is  not  only  a  simple  lack 
of  union  between  the  two  halves  of  the  palate,  but  an  actual  defi- 
ciency of  tissue  which  prevents  the  parts  from  meeting  and  coalescing 
in  the  middle  line,  and  this  fact  is  important  in  considering  the 
operative  treatment  of  this  condition. 

With  the  exaggerated  forms  of  cleft  palate  there  is  frequently 
associated  imperfect  development  of  the  middle  nasal  process  of  the 
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frontal  plate  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent:  the  intermaxillary  bone 
mav  be  absent,  with  or  without  absence  of  the  vomer.  If  the  inter- 
maxillary  bone,  etc.,  are  absent,  we  have  a  median  cleft  of  the  upper 
lip,  or,  better,  a  double  harelip  with  absence  of  its  middle  segment; 
and  this  condition  is  usuallv  associated  with  a  broad  cleft  in  the 
hard  and  soft  pa'ate,  and  the  nose  may  be  soft  and  flattened,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  the  nasal  septum,  etc.  This  condition  is  apt 
to  be  accompanied  witli  defective  cerebral  development. 

Median  Clefts  and  Xotches  of  the  Upper  Lip. — These  de- 
formities depend  upon  exaggeration  and  persistence  of  the  embryonal 


Fig.  91.— Incomplete  Oblique  Facial  Cleft.  The  edge  of  the  upper  Up  Is 
notched  and  a  cicatricial  line  extends  across  the  cheek  to  the  lower  eyelid, 
which  is  everted. 

notch  of  the  middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  frontal 
plate  and  failure  of  the  nostrils  to  approach  each  other.  These  de- 
fects are  much  less  frequent  than  the  preceding.  There  may  be 
simply  a  notch  or  fissure  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  reaching  part 
way  through,  or  this  may  be  combined  with  a  grooving  or  furrow  upon 
the  point  and  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  a  wide  separation  between 
the  nostrils.  This  condition  may  be  so  pronounced  that  the  nose 
api)ears  to  consist  of  two  halves  (•()mj)letely  separated  from  each 
other  and  each  containing  one  nostril.  Instead  of  this  extreme  de- 
gree of  deformity  the  nose  may  be  simply  flattened,  the  bridge  de- 
pressed, the  nostrils  far  apart  and  looking  directly  forward:  "dog 
nose."     The  fissurr  in  the  upper  lip  instead  of  simply  notching  the 
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lip  may  extend  completely  through  the  whole  lip  ami  into  the  inter- 
maxillarv  hone.  This  variety  of  deformitv  mav  also  he  represented 
hy  a  fistiUa  of  the  tip  or  dorsum  of  the  nose. 

Lateilvl  Nasal  Clefts. — These  occur  with  or  without  harelip 
and  cleft  palate;  the  notch  or  fissure  involves  the  wing  of  the  nose. 
If  they  extend  upward  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  side 
of  tile  nose,  they  terminate  above,  not  in  the  inner  canthus,  but  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye;  they  represent  the 
embryonal  notch  between  the  middle  and  lateral  nasal  processes  of 


Fig.  92.— Transverse  Facial  Cleft. 


the  frontal  plate.  Fissures  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  that  resemble 
these,  hut  terminate  above  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  are  vari- 
eties of  oblique  facial  clefts. 

Obliqi'e  Facial  Clefts. — Failure  of  normal  union  between  the 
lateral  process  of  the  frontal  })late  and  the  superior  maxillary  process 
of  the  first  visceral  arch.  They  correspond  to  the  embryonal  orbito- 
nasal line  of  coalescence.  These  deformities  mav  be  very  extensive 
or  slight:  one-sided  or  double.  They  commence  below  at  the  edge 
of  the  upper  lip,  and,  after  splitting  this  at  the  usual  harelip  site, 
extend  uj)ward  through  the  cheek,  alongside  of  the  wing  of  the  nose, 
not  into  the  nostril  like  hareli]).  and  terminate  above,  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  eye  (lower  lid)  or  inner  canthus.  They  may  extend 
beyond  the  orbit,  from  its  outer  corner,  u|)ward  and  outward  into 
the  fronto-temporal  region  of  the  skull.     They  vary  from  a  narrow 
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fissure  or  ineoiii})lete  notch  to  a  wide,  gapiug  fissure,  between  the 
i^ihfTQs  of  whieli  is  the  eyeball.  This  class  of  deformity  is  fre(juenlly 
represented  in  its  sini})lest  fonn  by  a  notch  or  coloboma  of  the  lower 
or  upper  eyelid.  Instead  of  a  fissure,  this  deformity  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  cicatrical,  nodulated  seam,  indicating  the  orbito-nasid 
junction. 

Deformities  in  which  the  First  Visceral  Arch  is  Concerned. 
Tr-vxsverse  Faclvl  Clefts,  etc. — These  are  due  to  a  failure  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  visceral  arch  and  its  superior 
maxillary  process  to  coalesce  to  the  normal  extent.  This  deformity 
mav  be  unilateral  or  double.  The  cleft  extends  from  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  outward  through  the  cheek  and  exposes  the  teeth : 
niacrostoma.  If  the  reverse  of  this  process  occurs,  we  may  have  a 
mouth  so  small  as  to  require  surgical  interference:    microstoma. 

Medl\x  Clefts  of  the  Lower  Lip,  TiOWEu  Jaw,  and  Tongue. 
— These  conditions  are  verv  rare.  Thev  are  due  to  failure  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  first  visceral  arch  (mandibular  processes)  to  unite 
with  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  They  varv  from  a  slight  notch- 
ing  of  the  lower  lip,  in  the  middle  line,  to  a  complete  separation 
through  the  lower  lip,  the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  and  the  tongue. 
The  tongue,  by  itself,  may  be  split  or  absent  or  bound  down  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  or  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  cheek,  etc. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  imperfectly  developed,  rudimentary,  etc. 
It  may  be  split  in  the  middle  line  or  there  may  be  absence  of  the 
condyles,  etc.  As  the  formation  of  the  face  advances  the  jaw  is 
gradually  protruded  forward,  and,  if  arrested,  we  have,  as  a  result, 
the  receding  chin,  etc. 

OPERATIONS    FOR    HARELIP   AND   CLEFT  PALATE.    ETC. 

Operations  for  Harelip. — In  speaking  of  harelip — if  single — the 
flap  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  called  the  lateral 
flap,  or  segment,  and  the  other,  the  middle;  if  the  harelip  is  double, 
one  speaks  of  the  middle  segment  and  two  lateral  segments,  the  right 
and  the  left. 

Earlv  operation,  within  a  few  davs  or  weeks  after  birth,  is 
desirable.  If  the  child  has  been  nursing  it  may  c(mtinue  to  nurse 
after  the  o])eration.  If  the  babv  is  bottle-fed  it  will  be  necessarv 
to  feed  it  with  a  dro])])er  for  several  days  after  the  operation.  At 
the  time  of  the  o|)eration  the  child  should  be  free  from  intestinal 
and  bronchial  trouble*. 
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For  verj-  voimg  cliildren,  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks  old,  little 
or  no  amefthetic  is  necessary.  A  few  drops  of  chloroform  occasion- 
ally upon  the  Schimmelbusch  mask  will  suffice.  For  older  children 
more  complete  anjFSthesia  is  dosirahle,  using  ether,  drop  by  drop,  upon 
the  mask  with  an  occasional  few  drops  of  chloroform. 

The  child  is  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  such  a  way  that  the  anus 
and  legs  are  confined  and  then  held  upright  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse 
who  sits  opposite  the  operator.  The  child'a  head  is  steadied  by  an 
assistant,  who  thrusts  the  head  a  little  forward  to  prevent  the  blood 
entering  the  mouth  during  the  operation.  It  may  be  more  convenient 
in  some  cases,  especially  older  children,  to  place  the  child  flat  upon 
the  back  with  the  .=houlders  raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  and  the  head 
hanging  low  in  the  Hose  position. 


Fig.  U.  —  ImperCect  Result  After 
Simple  Paring  and  Suture.  Showing 
■he  Nolcb  Still  Preieut. 


The  instruments  that  are  required  consist  of  a  sharp,  narrow- 
bladed  knife  with  a  sharp  point,  several  tenacula,  mouse-tooth  forceps, 
and  narrow-bladcd,  sharp-edged  scissors.  The  steps  of  tbe  operation 
consist  in  freshening  the  edges  of  tbe  cleft  and  suturing.  In  freshen- 
ing the  edges  one  should  cut  with  a  view  to  providing  broad,  raw 
surfaces  for  apposition;  they  should  be  cut  somewhat  obliquely,  and 
more  taken  away  from  the  skiu  than  from  the  mucous  surface.  During 
this  step  of  the  operation  the  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  an 
assistant,  "bo  compresses  citlier  segment  of  the  lip  between  tiie  linger 
and  tbuinli.  With  the  mouse-tooth  forceps  the  edge  of  tlie  defect  is 
seixed  and  tiaiisiixed  with  a  knife,  and  tbe  ini'ision  made  wilb  care  and 
dcliberaliiui.  In  order  to  bring  tbe  raw  surfaces  into  apposition  it 
may  be  ncce.-'^ary  m  liberate  tbe  flaps  by  cutting  tbein  free  from 
their  iittnelimeiil  to  tbe  dec|KT  adjoining  ])ans:  from  tbe  alveolar 
procc^?!  and  tbe  anterior  s^urfaee  of  the  superior  mti\illa. 
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After  the  edges  of  the  defect  have  been  pared,  the  flaps  cut,  etc., 
the  eorrespondinfT  edges  of  the  flaps  are  brought  into  very  accurate 
apposition  with  a  sufficient  number  of  silk  sutures.  A  number  of 
these  sutures  are  of  rather  licavy  silk.  These  arc  introduced  with 
a  fairly  large  straight  iiecd'e,  penetniting  deep  into  the  substance 
of  the  lip,  down  to,  but  not  through,  the  mucous  membrane  and 


FlK  SS-Von  Or, 
an  Incomplele  Hai 
Ibe  Length  or  tbe 


lUw  Apposed  Ed  EOS 


should  take  a  gocd  h  Id  Retneen  those  sutures  the  skin  and  the 
mucous  membiant  (o  th(  in=ide  of  the  Up  are  brought  accurately 
togetlKT  ed^o  to  (  l^e  wilh  a  number  ot  superficial  sutures  of  finer 
silk      No  drt    ing>(  ttlialt\<r  irc  applied. 


con  plcti    Har 


eady  I 


Operations  for  Incomplete  Harelip.  Simple  Fkicshexing  ok 
Tiif  (Hio-i\  1  rii  ^•^  \su  si  TtiiE.— This  plan  w(uihl  not  answer 
t\in  fn  iucoLn[ht  lniili|>  =in(t  i  notch  would  rcTuain  which  would 
in<rei     with  t  iiu   1    ll      i  ir  contncts,  es])ccia]ly  it  the  cleft  is  deep. 

\  <)N  (  II  \]  1  ]  ]  I  ]  I  1  I  n  nnplo  method  to  increase  the  length 
of  tlu  i|>|>)-(l  i^  I  tin  fu  luncd  surfaces.  This  method  will 
an-ttfr    li  wmr     iiK    I  i   tli     \(n   iiicoin](lcle  defects,  and  not  for 
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wide  or  complete  splits.  It  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  notcii 
by  making  a  circular  incision,  wliich  arciies  over  the  corner  of  tlie 
notch, 

XtiLATON  5[ethod. — Without  removing  any  tissue,  an  incision 
is  made  through  tlic  substance  of  the  lip.  aroimd  the  corner  of  the 
notch  and  parallel  with  its  edges,  and  after  converting  this  incision 


Plc.  ».— Result   I 


into  a   vertical   one   its  edge*!  are   united   with   several    interrupted 
stitches. 

Maloakin'b  proposed  to  close  the  defect,  especially  where  the 
defect  is  considerable,  by  making  use  of  flaps  in  addition  to  fresh- 
ening the  edges.     In  his  operation  the  tissue  is  removed  from  the 


Turned  Down.  Ready 


Fig.  102.— Rrsult    After 


anfjle  of  the  notch  only,  the  second  |>art  of  the  operation  consisting 
in  tlie  formation  of  two  flajis  by  simply  cutting  into  the  substance  of 
the  [tp  along  cither  side  of  the  defect,  coiuniencing  near  the  angle 
and  cutting  toward  the  red  border  of  the  lip.  The  base  of  the  flap 
should  be  no  thicker  than  the  red  of  llie  lip:  otherwise  it  is  very 
dilfienlt  to  lurn  it  down.     The  tongues  of  tissue  thus  marked  out 
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are  turned  down  and  siUured  to};t'ther,  with  the  result  that  the  cleft 
is  not  only  filled  in.  hut  a  little  t«n{nie  of  tissue  is  left  projecting 
beyond  the  free  line  of  the  lip  to  allow  for  future  retraction. 

The  objection  to  this  operation  is  that,  on  account  of  the  eon- 
siderahle  torsion  to  which  the  flaps  are  subjeeted,  their  nourishment 
is  uncertain  and  they  may  become  ganfrrenous,  especially  in  very  young 
and  poorly  nourislied  children. 


complete  Harelip.     Pirli 


Mir.vvlt's  operation  is  an  improvement  on  Malgaigne's.  Only 
one  flap  is  made,  and  that  is  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  lateral 
segment.  The  flap  which  is  thus  formed  is  sutured  to  the  freshened 
edge  of  the  middle  segment.  This  single  flap  is  not  likely  to  become 
gangrenous  as  is  the  Mulgaignc,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn 


Fig.  103.— Reeult   Attcr   Suture. 

it  down  so  far.  niid.  .'^cioiidly,  because  its  base  may  be  made  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  include  the  coronarv  vessels.  In  fonning  the  flap 
a  single  cut  is  nuiile  into  the  substance  of  the  Hp  proper,  striking 
well  ahovc  the  red  imirgin  so  ihat  the  base  of  the  flap  corresjwnds 
t«  the  lower  third  of  the  brea.llh  of  the  lip.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory operation. 
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Operation!  for  Complete  Harelip — Ca  e  n  h  ch  the  split  es 
tends  througl    tl  c  ent   e  n  dti    of  tl  e  1  p    nto  the  nostr  1 

In  tl  e  case  t  s  n  t  nl  noce«sa  to  freshen  and  prepare 
the  edges  for  suture  but  n  ad  1 1  on  t  v  11  1  e  necesearj  to  sej  arate 
the  flaj  8  f  0  tl  e  r  bo  attachme  t  al  eolar  p  ocos  ei  ete  n 
order  that  tie  raw  surfaces  mav  be  bro  ght  togetl  er  and  ut  re«l 
w  thout  ten  on  The  ent  re  w  dll  of  the  1  p  from  tl  e  na  al  oj  en  ng 
do  n  to  tl  e  free  border  n  t  be  ut  red  an  1  an  efTort  ade  to  en  rect 
tl  e  na  al  deform  tj  at  tl  e  sa  ne  t  n  e  It  u  uall  sufficGS  to  !>ei  rate 
t!  e  outer  or  lateral  segment  that  nearer  tl  e  corner  of  the  mouth  from 
its  attachn  ent  to  tl  e  super  or  a  liar  boie  Onl  n  o  tre  ceases 
does  it  become  necessar    to  tefa  1  tl  e  other  flap  as  well     To   ej    rat 


F  e     06  —IT     enwAn 


the  flap  from  tlii^  undi'dviiig  bone  its  edge  is  seized  witli  a  inou?e- 
toolli  forceps,  and  drawn  inward  toward  the  middle  lino,  and 
forward,  awav  from  its  attachment  to  the  bone.  In  this  wav  the 
fold  of  tlio  mucous  membrane  which  attaches  the  lip  to  the  gum  is 
put  u[n)ii  tiie  stretch,  au<i  may  be  incised  with  the  knife,  cutting 
toward  the  lione  (sniiurior  nia.xillarv),  Kiirtlier  separation  may  be 
accompli  si  led  with  iho  periosteum  eleviitor.  The  separation  i^^  car- 
ried sullieiently  far  and  dci'))  to  thoroujihly  liberate  the  lateral  flap 
and  tlie  corrcsiionding  sidi'  nl'  the  iio^c  and  to  allow  of  the  parts  being 
readily  apposed  willioot  lensic.n.  Hem.irrhagc  from  this  sU-p  of  the 
operation  may  be  coiisideralilc,  especially  it'  it  is  necessary  to  c\it 
deep,  ijut  this  is  readily  controlled  by  a  few  minutes'  pressure  witli 
the  fingeis  and  a  gauze  pad.  Any  siuirling  vessels  thai  are  to  he 
seen  should  he  clani[H:d  and  ligatcd"  with  tine  ciitgut. 
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OccasiojiHllj",  in  order  to  free  the  flap  sutBcientIv  it  may  I)o  nwes- 
sary  to  nialce  an  incision  around  tlic  winp;  of  tlie  nope;  this,  however, 
is  but  seldom  necessary-  ( Dieffenbach's  ^YeVensc}lniit).  The  Mirault 
or  the  Hapcdom  operation  is  usually  done  for  this  eonditlon  of  com- 
plete harelip.  The  Jliruuit  is  quite  ona'ogous  to  that  described  for 
incomplete  harelip.  The  entire  vemiilioi!  edge  is  pared  away  from 
the  inner  segment  of  the  lip  and  a  flap  consisting  of  tJie  vermilion 
margin  of  the  lateral  segment  cnt  and  turned  down.  Tlie  I'esults 
from  this  method  ot  operating  are  very  satisfactory. 

Haoedorx's  operation  consists  in  paring  away  the  edges  of  each 

.  flap,  first  from  tlie  margin  of  the  lateral  flap, — tliat  nearer  the  angle 

of  the  mouth, — and  then   from   the  margin  of  the  other  flap.     A 


Fig.  109.— Result    After 


horizontal  ir.ci.'iion  is  then  made  into  the  fuii.ilani-e  of  the  lateral 
flap  and  an  oblique  one  into  the  median  flap.  With  a  sci^ipoiv,  the 
long  strips  of  vermilion  border  which  have  been  pared  away  from 
the  edges  of  the  flaps  are  snipped  of!.  When  the  parts  are  sutured 
there  is  left  a  little  process  hanging  from  the  edge  of  the  lip: 
this  retracts  in  time.  Ticf<nv  suturing  the  flaps  they  mint  be 
tjiorougjily  separated  from  iheir  bony  attachments. 

Operation  for  Single,  Complete  Harelip  Associated  with  Cleft  of 
the  Alveolar  Process  and  Advancement  of  the  Intermaxillary  Bone. 
—In  these  ca-'cs  the  iiitcniiaxillary  bone,  Iicsides  lieiiig  misplaced, 
nniy  be  rotated  uiimi  lis  long  axis  in  siub  a  way  that  it  presents,  an- 
ti^riuriy.  a  pnimincnl.  sharp  edge  wlii.di  wonl.i  greatly  interfere  with 
the  healing  priwcss.  I'ndi-r  these  circnmstanciM  it  bci-orncs  necessary 
to  place  llie  lione  iti  its  niUiir.i!  position.  Jt  is  forcildy  twisted  ui".in  its 
long  axis  and  pushed  hack  into  plat'C  so  that  its  sliarp  bucral  edge 
will  not  projiK't  uiidci'  the  suture  line  in  the  li]>.     It  may  be  m-cessavy 
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to  divide  the  process  from  its  attachment  to  the  alveolus  with  the 
Imne-f creeps  or  the  chisel  and  force  it  into  position  hy  rotating  it 
partly  upon  its  long  axis.  After  tJie  intermaxillary  bone  has  been 
forced  back  into  position  the  defect  in  the  lip  may  be  closed  by  any 
of  the  methods  described  above. 

Operation  for  Double  Harelip  without  a  Prominent  Advanced 
IntennaxiUar;  Bone. — ^The  middle  aegmcnt  I's  always  found  to  be  too 


Fig.  110.— Double  Mirault  Operalion 
ror  >  Double  Complele  Harelip. 
Parlag  at  edges  o[  defecls. 


sjiort  to  take  part  in  tlie  formalion  of  the  free  border  of  the  lip,  but 
it  may  be  used  to  form  the  middle  portion  of  the  lip.  From  the 
whole  of  the  middle  segment  tlie  mucous  membrane  edge  is  trimmed 
away,  and  a  Mirault  flap  then  made  from  the  edge  of  each  lateral 
segmeut.     If  the  nose  is  flattened  and  the  aire  spread  out,  this  de- 


FiB.  u: 


formity  may  he  corrected  hy  separating  the  lateral  segments  of  the 
lips  and  the  sides  of  the  nose  from  their  deep  attachments — fn>m  the 
superior  niaxillarv'  bone.  The  fold  of  mucous  membrane  that  at- 
taches the  lateral  segment  to  the  alveolar  ])rocess,  etc.,  \»  snipped 
with  llie  knife  and  the  segment  of  tlic  lip  and  tlic  side  of  the  nose 
are  then  freely  separated  with  the  periosteum  elevator.  The  lateral 
segments  of  the  lip  must  he  very  loose.  Insfcad  of  the  ^firaidt.  a 
double  Hagedorn  may  be  done  for  this  condition. 
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Operation  for  Boable  Harelip  with  Prominent  Advanced  Inte^ 
maxillary  Bone. — The  iiiidiili;  segnu'iit  iiiiiv  ha  placed  very  far  for- 
ward ii|)on  or  near  tlie  pnint  of  tlic'  nose.  This  condition  mav 
be  remedied  l)v  ^e^:(?ctiIl}r  the  bony  part  of  the  prominent  inter- 
maxillary portion,  leaving  the  soCt  parts  to  assist  in  making  tbe  lip. 
This  should  be  avoided,  however,  if  poi^silile,  ae  there  results  a  very 
unsiffhtly  deformity:  the  lip  is  fiat  and  has  a  sucked-in  appearance 


Ftg,  in— Parts  Ready   tor  Suture, 


anil  lacks  the  support  of  the  porrei^pondiug  bony  part,  and  besides  the 
four  inc-isor  teeth  are  lost.  Tbe  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  forcibly 
separate  and  replace  the  intermaxillary  portion.  In  many  cases,  es- 
pecially very  young  children,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  forcible 
pressure  with  the  fingers.     I'siialiy,  however,  it  will  l>e  necessary  to 


separate  the  intcrnia: 
of  th.-  iio^e.     It  may 
from  tbe  vomer, 
ward  through  tin 


portion  from  its  nitachment  to  the  septum 
I-  he  sci/.ed  with  the  bone-forc-cps  and  broken  away 
the  line  of  fracture  may  extend  upward  and  back- 
proper.     The  segment  is  then  forced  back 


into  proj)cr  position  and  the  edges  of  the  flaps  freshened  and  sutured. 
Blandtn  recommends  the  resection  of  a  triangular-sliaped  portion 
from  the  nasal  seiitum  posterior  to  llie  intermaxillary  segment.  Tbe 
Imse  of  the  triangular  piece  of  Inme  which  is  tbns  resected  corresponds 
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in  width  to  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  middle  scginont 
and  the  intermaxillary  notch,  its  apex  running  upward  into  tlie  sep- 
tum of  the  nose.  This  resection  may  he  verv  conveniently  made  with 
a  pail*  of  strong  bone  scissors.  The  apex  of  the  resected  triangular 
piece  should  be  directed  upward  and  forward,  toward  the  bridge  of 
the  ijose,  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  the  anterior  palatine  vessels.  The 
intennaxillary  segment  may  then  be  readily  forced  back  into  proper 
position  and  the  cleft  closed.  If  the  anterior  naso-palatine  artery  i-? 
cut  in  removing  the  triangular  piece  of  bone,  the  hemorrhage  will  be 
severe.  Bardeleben  has  modified  the  above  procedure  in  that  he  first 
separates  the  periosteum,  upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  behind  the 
middle  segment,  and  then,  with  the  ordinary  strong,  straight  scissors, 
simply  cuts  through  the  septum  without  attempting  to  resect  a 
triangular  piece.  The  middle  segment  may  then  be  pushed  back  into 
place,  the  edges  of  the  divided  septum  sliding  past  one  another  and 
overlapping. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  liberate  the  lateral  segments  of  the  lip 
sufficiently  from  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  in 
order  to  bring  them  together  and  suture  them.  In  addition  to  de- 
taching the  flaps  with  the  periosteum  elevator  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  an  incision  upon  either  side  of  the  nose,  around  the  ala* 
(Wellenschnitt  of  Dieffenbach)  before  they  are  sufficiently  loose. 
This  incision  should  be  avoided,  however,  if  possible. 

If  the  projecting  middle  segment  has  not  been  replaced  early, 
durirg  the  first  year  of  the  patient's  life,  the  problem  becomes  much 
more  difficult  because  later  the  segment  becomes  too  large  and  the 
corresponding  intermaxillary  space  too  small  to  accommodate  it. 
'Slnux  surgeons  make  it  a  rule  to  excise  the  advanced  intermaxillarv 
bone  entirely.  This  is  undesirable  and  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
as  the  support  of  the  lip  is  lost,  the  lip  has  a  flat,  sucked-in  appear- 
ance, and  the  four  incisor  teeth  are  lost;  but,  of  eouive,  a  dental 
bridge  and  artificial  teeth  can  be  fitted  to  substitute  for  these.  If 
the  intermaxillary  bone  is  replaced  it  usually  becomes  firmly  united 
to  the  adjacent  bony  parts  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months.  It 
mav.  however,  remain  rudimentarv  and  wabblv.  and  the  incisor  teeth 
may  be  crooked  and  ini])erfect.  If  a  considerable  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  nose  has  been  removed,  in  order  to  place  the  intermaxillary 
]>oition  in  its  normal  ]K)sition.  the  point  of  the  nose  will  be  drawn 
down  so  clone  to  the  front  of  the  face  a-  to  jrivo  it  a  ]>eciiliar  flnttened, 
'*l)ird-like"  appearance.     This  condition  iiii])r()ves  as  the  child  grows. 
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Operation  for  Cleft  Palate. — The  cleft  may  be  limited  to  the  soft 
or  hard  palate  or  maj'  extend  through  hotli. 

The  operation  upon  the _ soft  palate  is  called  staphylorrhaphy; 
ihat  upon  the  hard  palate,  uranoplasty.  Cleft  palate  is  frequently 
c-omhined  with  harelip.  This  latter  condition  may  bo  remedied  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  leaving  the  cleft  in  the  palate  until 
later,  until  the  child  is  about  one  year  old.  The  cleft  in  the  palate 
diminishes  in  size  as  the  child  grows  if  the  harelip  has  been  cured. 
Eighteen  months  to  two  years  is  the  age  usually  selected  for  closing 
the  cleft  in  the  palate.  The  child  should  be  well  nourished,  weighing 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  free  from  bronchial  and  intestinal  dis- 


turbance. Summer  is  (he  ])reCcrahle  time  for  operation.  Cleft  limited 
to  the  soft  palate  may  be  operated  upon  earlier, — before  one  year. 
The  operation  for  clo.'^iiro  of  a  complete  eleft  may  be  done  in  two 
witlings:  closure  of  the  Imrtl  palate  first  and  the  soft  palate  sub- 
.-eqnently  at  a  second  sitTiiig.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  preferable 
to  dafd  the  entire  deft  at  one  sitting. 

The  opiTutioii  i-  hest  done  with  the  elnldlying  upon  the  back, 
the  [^hoiilders  niisi'd  high  iipou  a  Hiiidhag,  and  the  liead  hanging  low 
ill  the  Itopc  iKisition.  'J'he  child  sh(mld  be  completely  aniesthetized 
(ihliiroform  with  ether)  administered  hy  vapor  method  through  a 
hent  tube  introdiHi'il  into  the  mouth  or  Lundiard's  nasal  tubes  may 
be  tised.  The  mmitii  mid  nasal  jiassngcs  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  s:ilinc  ^olutiixi  licfori'  cmnmeneing  the  operation.  The  jaws 
nrc  h.'h!  wide  ojicu  with  ii  \Vliiti'bcad  g;ig.     In  some  cases  it  will  !)o 
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found  more  convenient  to  remove  tlie  tongue  depressor  of  tlie  gag. 
At  times  it  is  diflficult  to  adjust  tlie  tongue  depressor,  which  may 
press  the  tongue  back  upon  tlie  glottis  and  interfere  with  breathing. 
In  all  cases  a  strong  silk  suture  is  passed  through  the  tongue  so  that 
it  may,  at  all  times,  be  readily  pulled  forward.  Bleeding  during  the 
course  of  the  operation  is  controlled  i)y  pressure  with  hot  wipes  on 
long  sponge-holders,  and  the  operation  should  be  interrupted  at  short 
intervals  for  this  purpose.  Usually  the  hemorrhage  is  simply  an  oozing 
from  the  cut  edges'.  By  carefully  minimizing  the  loss  of  blood  we 
are  enablcnl,  with  safety,  to  operate  upon  quite  young  children — 
less  than  one  year  old.  The  throat  is  kept  clear  of  blood  with  small 
wipes  on  long,  slender  holders.  For  the  first  few  days  after  the 
operation  the  child  is  fed  with  a  dropper  or  it  may  continue  to  nurse. 
Staphylorrhaphy. — Closure  of  a  split  in  the  soft  palate.  The 
first  step  of  the  o])eration  consists  in  freshening  the  edges  of  the  cleft. 
The  free  extremity  of  one  side  of  the  split  uvula  is  seized  with  a  long 
mouse-tooth  forceps,  and,  while  the  uvula  is  thus  held  t-aut,  it  is 
transfixed,  near  its  tip,  with  a  narrow-bladed,  sharp-pointed  knife, 
and  with  a  sawing  motion  a  thin  strip  is  cut  away  from  its  margin ; 
the  edge  is  pared  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  split  from  the  tip 
of  the  uvula  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  The  margin 
of  the  other  half  of  the  soft  palate  is  then  freshened  in  a  like  manner. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  freshen  the  angle  of  the  split.  The  strips 
should  be  so  cut  that  the  freshened  margins  present  a  beveled  edge, 
more  tissue  being  taken  away  from  the  buccal  than  from  the  nasal 
as))ect  of  the  soft  palate,  so  as  to  give  us  broader  surfaces  for  suture. 
After  the  edges  have  been  freshened,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
appose  the  raw  edges  in  order  to  estimate  what  degree  of  tension,  if 
anv,  exists.  It  is  absolutelv  necessarv  that  there  be  no  tension  what- 
ever.  In  order  to  overcome  tension  of  the  soft  palate  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  an  incision  in  the  soft  palate  upon  either  side. 
These  incisions  are  made  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife,  which  is  intro- 
duced just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hamular  process.  This  process, 
which  is  located  behind  and  internal  to  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  very 
readily  felt.  These  incisions  pass  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
soft  palate,  from  behind  forward,  and  divide  the  tendons  of  the 
levator  and  tensor  ])alati  close  to  the  liamular  process,  where  they 
spread  out  into  the  soft  })alate.  As  a  rule  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  make  these  lateral  incisions,  especially  if  care  has  been  taken  to 
thoroughly  detach   the  soft  palate  from   the  posterior  border  of  the 
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hard  palate  an<!  also  from  tlie  adjoining  portion  of  tlie  iitorvfiiiid 
pRK'eps,  wliich  cori'es(H)n(ls  to  the  most  external  portion  of  the  posterior 
bonier  of  Hie  liard  palate.  If  this  separation  is  thorongli,  the  two 
halves  of  the  soft  piilnte  hang  pt'rfectly  loose  and  may  be  reailily 
approximated  witbout  tension  and  tbc  liberatinf;  incisions  can  be 
dispenwd  with.  Even  when  tbc  eleft  is  limited  to  the  soft  palato, 
it  may  be  advantafiomis  to  raise  a  nmco-jieri osteal  flap,  the  same  as 


when  tlosinj:  i-lcfts  of  ihi;  bard  palate;  so  that,  working!;  underneath 
tliis  flap,  eloso  lo  ihe  surface  of  llie  bone,  we  may  be  able  to  completely 
separate  the  soft  palate  from  Ihe  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate. 
This  step  of  the  operation  is  neeomplished  with  a  periosteum  elevator 
bent  near  the  entl  lo  almost  a  right  angle. 

To  unite  tlie  freshened  edges  of  tlie  soft  palate  a  small,  short, 
suj-gdHi's  neeille  with  a  moderate  curve  may  l>c  used.  The  needle 
is  carried  in  a  long  needle-bolder,  and  as  it  ]>ierces  the  tissues  its 
end  may  lie  j-ci/.cd   willi  an  artery  forceps  for  tlic  purpose  of  with- 
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drawing  it.  A  corabination  needle  and  holder  in  one  ])iece  is  pre- 
ferred l)y  many  surgeons.  The  stitches,  which  are  of  silk,  are  intro- 
duced from  before  backward  and  are  not  tied  until  thev  have  all 
been  introduced.  From  four  to  five  sutures  are  required,  and  they 
should  be  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  apart.  The  edges  of  the  soft 
palate  should  be  accurately  apposed  without  tension  and  free  from 
hemorrhage. 

URAXorLASTY. — Closurc  of  c'efts  of  tlie  hard  palate.  The 
operation  of  Langenbeck  as  described  by  him  in  1862.  This  condition 
is  usually  associated  with  cleft  of  the  soft  palate,  in  which  case  both 
should  be  closed  at  the  same  time.  The  tip  of  one  side  of  the  uvula 
is  seized  with  a  long,  mouse- tooth  forceps  and  transfixed  as  described 
above.  The  paring  process  is  carried  forward  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  hard  palate  and  then  continued  along  the  margin 
of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  close  to  its  edge,  cutting  through  the 
muco-periosteal  covering  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  as  far  as 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  cleft.  Upon  the  other  side,  beginning,  again, 
behind,  near  the  tip  of  the  soft  palate,  the  margin  of  the  cleft  in 
the  soft  palate  and  in  the  hard  palate  is  freshened  in  a  similar  manner. 
During  this  step  of  the  operation  one  should  pause  occasionally  for 
a  few  minutes  and  apply  steady,  firm  pressure  with  a  hot  pad  in 
order  to  control  the  bleeding. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  the  raising  of  a  muco-periosteal 
flap  from  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  upon  either  side  of  the 
cleft.  An  incision,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  cleft,  is  made 
upon  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  and  close  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  alveolar  process.  This  incision  usually  extends  from  a  point 
anteriorly,  near  the  canine  or  first  premolar  tooth,  to  a  point  pos- 
teriorlv,  bovond  the  last  molar  tooth  into  the  commencement  of  the 
soft  palate.  If  the  incision  is  carried  thus  into  the  soft  palate  and 
the  flap  is  sufficiently  liberated  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
hard  })alate,  as  described  below,  the  lateral  liberating  incisions  in 
the  soft  ])a'ate  may  usually  he  dispensed  with.  In  making  this  in- 
cision we  should  remember  the  point  where  the  posterior  palatine 
artery  emerges  from  the  canal  in  the  hack  part  of  the  palate  and 
phu-e  the  inoisinn  fairly  close  to  the  alveolar  process  so  that  this 
vessel  may  he  left  in  the  flap  to  nourish  it  and  also  in  order  that 
we  niav  avoid  the  hemorrhajre  that  would  follow  its  division.  Many 
surireons  clniin  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  this  vessel 
is  out  nr  not.  as  the  flap  is  nourished  just  the  same  in  either  case 
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and  that  the  resulting  hemorrhage  13  readily  controlled  by  pressure; 
nevertheless  one  should  try  to  avoid  dividing  it.  Into  this  incision 
a  sharp  periosteum  elevator  is  inl  reduced, — it  may  be  narrow  and 
rather  bent  near  the  end,— and  uitli  this  the  miico-periosteal  layer 
is  lifted  away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  thus  made  very  freely 
movable  so  that  it  can  bo  brought  over  to  meet  the  edges  of  the 
flap  on  the  opposite  side.     Care  should  be  exercised  to  separate  the 


soft  palate  thoraut;hly  iiud  wiiipletely  from  the  whole  posterior  border 
nf  the  hnrd  jiiilatc  This  is  acc'oriipli:-hed  by  working  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  hoiic  witli  a  periosteum  elevator  bent  upon  iteelf.  The 
mucous  mcnibrnue  upun  the  nasal  aspect  of  the  soft  palate  is  cut 
away  fruui  its  altai-hiucnt  to  the  hard  palate  by  slipping  the  narrow- 
bladed  kuife  or  the  scissors,  curved  on  the  lint,  under  the  flaps  and 
cutting  from  sido  to  side  iih.ug  the  edge  of  tlie  hard  palate.  If  the 
detachment  of  the  snfi  palate  ha-;  been  th..r<.ogh  tlic  two  halves  will 
hang  very  ltiii>c.  so  ibat  ihcy  iu;iy  readily  be  brtnigiit  together  without 
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tension.  Tlncler  these  circumstances  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
making  the  lateral  liberating  incisions  in  the  soft  palate. 

The  apposed  edges  of  the  c^eft  are  now  sutured  together,  com- 
mencing in  front,  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  working  backward, 
completing  the  operation  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  soft  palate.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  sutures  are  not  tied  imtil  after  they  have 
all  been  placed.  Several  strips  of  plain  gauze  are  passed  around  the 
flaps  and  tied  and  then  twisted  so  that  the  knots  present  upward  into 
the  nasal  cavity.  These  serve  to  support  and  hold  the  flaps  together, 
stop  oozing,  and  serve  as  pack  for  the  lateral  incisions. 

Ordinarily  the  sutures  may  be  removed  after  ten  days.  The 
mouth  and  nose  should  be  irrigated  and  washed  out  frequently  both 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  operation.     The  original  defect  of  the 


Fig.  119.— Brophy's  Needle  for  Passing  Sutures. 

hard  palate  is  closed  ultimately  by  the  bone  which  is  produced  from 
the  periosteal  surface  of  the  flaps. 

Brophy's  Operation, — ^This  operation  is  adapted  to  very  young 
children, — ^within  a  few  weeks  of  birth.  In  older  children, — over 
three  months, — difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  forcing  the  two 
halves  of  the  hard  palate  together.  The  most  desirable  time  is  within 
a  few  weeks  after  birth.  The  jaws  are  held  open  with  a  gag.  White- 
head or  Lane,  and  the  tongue  is  pulled  forward  with  a  ligature,  which 
is  passed  through  the  tip.  The  edges  of  the. cleft  in  tlie  hard  palate 
are  pared,  a  thin  strip  of  the  bone  margin  being  pared  away,  as  well 
as  the  mucous  membrane.  The  edges  of  the  cleft  in  the  soft  palato 
are  then  pared.  The  next  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  forcing 
the  two  halves  of  the  superior  maxilla  together  in  the  middle  line. 
A  loop  of  strong  silk  is  threaded  on  a  heavy  Brophy  needle.  The 
cheek  is  raised  and  the  needle  introduced  through  the  body  of  the 
maxilla  at  a  point  above  the  level  of  the  palatal  process  and  just 
behind  the  malar  process.  As  the  loop  of  silk  appears  in  the  cleft 
it  is  seized  with  a  forceps  and  the  needle  withdrawn.  At  a  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  other  side  of  the  superior  maxilla  the  needle  carrying 
another  strong  silk  suture  is  again  introduced,  and  this  suture  also 
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Bei2ed  as  it  appeare  in  the  cleft  m  the  hard  palate.  The  nasal  septum 
ie  perforated  with  the  needle  if  it  interferes  with  the  passage  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  sutures.  The  end  of  the  first  suture  is  caught  in 
the  loop  of  the  second.  The  second  suture  is  then  withdrami  and  pulls 
the  end  of  the  first  with  it,  with  the  result  that  the  heavy  silk  suture 


yig.  120.— Bropbjr'B  OperalLon.  Two  Bi 
clett  In  Ibe  palau.  tbrougb  Ibe  bodies  at 
tbe   level    at   the  alveolar   proeeBaea.     B. 


ol  Bllver  wire  passed  across  tbe 
lerior  maxlllarles  and  }iiBt  above 
I  at  tbe   Bret  temporBrr   molar 


passes  through  the  boily  of  the  maxilla  from  side  to  side,  above  the 
level  of  the  palatal  processes  and  across  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate. 
A  second  heavy  silk  suture  is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  an- 
teriorly, through  the  body  of  tlic  superior  ma.\il!a.  The  silk  stituree 
are  used  to  draw  two  heavy  silver-wire  sutures  through  the  bone, 
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from  side  to  side,  across  the  cleft.  The  silver-wire  sutures  are  carried 
through  the  holes  made  in  two  lead  plates,  which  are  applied  against 
the  sides  of  the  jaw-bone  and  shaped  to  conform  to  the  buccal  surface 
of  the  bones.  As  the  wire  sutures  are  twisted  tight  the  two  halves  of 
the  maxilla  are  pressed  close  together  and  the  cleft  in  the  hard 
palate  thus  closed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  considerable  pres- 
sure with  the  thumbs  upon  the  two  halves  of  the  superior  maxilla 
before  one  succeeds  in  forcing  them  together.  In  some  cases  it  will 
be  necessary  to  incise  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  bone  and  divide 
the  bones  with  a  heavy  knife  through  the  malar  processes  before 
they  can  be  forced  into  close  apposition.  The  bones  are  bent  or  frac- 
tured through  the  body  just  above  the  alveolar  processes.  The  edges 
of  the  soft  palate  which  have  been  freshened  are  united  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  silk  sutures.  The  plates  are  allowed  to  remain  two 
to  four  weeks.    The  harelip  is  repaired  at  a  subsequent  secmce. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE   LIPS. 

Excision  of  the  Whale  Lower  Lip. — This  operation  is  done  for 
malignant  disease.  At  times  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  involved 
and  the  upper  lip  is  also  encroached  upon,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  excising  the  lower  lip,  to  excise  a  triangular 
portion  of  the  upper  lip.  The  cutting  is  done  with  a  scissors,  and 
during  the  operation  the  bleeding  is  controlled  by  compression  with 
the  fingers.  If  the  jaw-bone  is  involved  in  the  disease  the  diseased 
portion  may  be  resected  with  the  chisel  or  saw,  but  a  bridge  of  bone 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  jaw  should  Ikj  left  if  })ossible. 

Bestoration  of  the  Lower  Lip  After  Excision  of  a  Wedg^-shaped 
Portion. — After  the  whole  lower  lip  has  been  removed,  the  triangular- 
shaped  defect  that  remains  may,  in  many  cases,  be  remedied  by  sim- 
ply drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  mav  be  united  with  several  sutures  of  rather  heavier  silk 
which  go  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lip  down  to,  but  not 
including,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  these  may  be  placed  so  as 
to  control  the  liemorrliage  at  the  same  time.  There  arc  then  applied 
additional  sutures  of  finer  silk  that  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
accurately  together.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  small,  rounded,  puckered 
opening,  representing  the  mouth,  which  is  formed  entirely  from  the 
upper  lip,  hut  this  regains  an  apj>ea ranee  very  much  like  normal, 
after  six  to  eight  months. 
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Formation  of  the  Lower  lip  After  Complete  Excision.  Dieffeit- 
bach-Jaesciib  Method. — To  remedy  a  triangular  defect  in  the  lower 
lip.  In  estimating  tho  area  of  tlie  flaps  required  one  should  allow 
one-third  for  shrinkage. 

From  each  comer  of  the  mouth  an  incision  is  carried  outward 
and  somewhat  upward  into  the  cheek  for  a  sufBcient  distance  to 
close  the  defect  in  the  lip,  ailowiug  one-third  for  shrinkage.  From 
the  end  of  each  of  these  incisions  a  second  curved  incision  is  then 
carried  downward  and  inward  toward  the  chin  so  as  to  terminate 
near  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  under  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Stenson's  duct  should  he  avoided  in  making  these  flaps.    This  second 
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incision,  heing  cun-ed,  makes  (lie  flaps  more  movable.  The  mucous 
membrane,  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  incision  that  reaches 
outward  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  should  be  cut  upon  a  higher 
level  than  the  skin  in  order  thus  to  obtain  a  raucous  membrane  flap 
wl[ifli  is  sntured  over  the  edge  of  the  flap  to  the  edge  of  the  skin 
to  form  tiie  free  border  of  the  new  lower  lip.  For  tlio  rest  of  its 
extent  tlie  incision  goes  through  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  upon 
the  same  level.  The  Iwo  flaps  arc  now  separated  from  the  lower  jaw, 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  cutting  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
that  is  reflected  from  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  lips  to  the  gums. 
If  the  flaps  arc  not  siilllciciitly  movable  to  bring  them  together,  the 
incisions  may  be  prolonged  downward  beyond  the  lower  border  of 
the  jaw  into  the  neck  and  the  flaps  loosened  still  farther  from  the 
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lower  jaw.  The  edges  of  the  flaps  are  then  united  with  interrupted 
silk  sutures  which  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  down  to, 
but  not  including,  the  mucous  membrane.  A  second  set  of  inter- 
mediate silk  sutures  brings  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 


Flg.  124.— Dieffenbach-Jaeache  Operation  for  Restoring  Lower  Lip.  Dotted 
lines  represent  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  cut  long  In  order 
to  cover  over  the  free  margin  of  the  new  lip.  The  edges  of  the  flaps  are 
drawn  together  and  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was  cut  long,  is  sewed 
over  the  free  edge  of  the  new  lip.  The  defect  upon  each  side  caused  by  the 
sliding  of  the  flaps  is  closed  by  suture. 

brane  into  accurate  apposition.  Corresponding  to  the  free  border  of 
the  new  lip,  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  flaps,  which  were 
intentionally  cut  long,  are  sutured  to  the  skin.    Finally  the  semilunar 


Fig.  125.— Bruns  Method  of  Restoring 
the  Lower  Lip.  Dotted  lines  indicate 
that  the  mucous  membrane  is  cut  longer 
than  the  skin  in  order  to  provide  a 
mucous  membrane  border  to  the  new  lip. 
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Fig.  126.— Flaps  Turned  Down  and 
Joined  to  Form  New  Lip.  Mucous  mem- 
brane is  suturd  over  the  free  margin  of 
the  new  lip.  The  defect  upon  each  side 
of  the  cheek  is  closed  by  suture. 


defects  upon  either  side  are  closed  with  sutures.     In  the  male  the 
scar  is  hidden  by  the  beard. 

Bruns  Method. — For  a  quadrangular  defect  of  the  lower  lip. 
A  square-cornered  flap  is  taken  from  either  side  of  the  face,  includ- 
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ing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  and  these  are  turned  down 
into  the  defect  through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  These  flaps  have 
a  good  blood-supply.  Avoid  Stenson's  duct.  The  apposed  edges  of 
the  flaps  are  united  and  the  mucous  membrane  sutured  to  the  edge 


Fig.  127.— Langenbeck  Method  of  Re- 
storing the  Lower  Lip.  An  oval  flap  is 
taken  from  the  region  of  the  chin. 


Pig.  128.— ^val  Flap  is  Raised  and  Su- 
tured into  Place  and  the  Defect  thus 
Closed. 


of  the  skin  to  form  the  free  margin  of  the  new  lip.  The  lateral 
defect  on  either  side  is  then  closed.  The  scars  that  result  are  upon 
the  cheek. 


Fig.  129.— Eatlaender's  Method  of  Re- 
storing the  Lower  Lip  After  Partial 
Excision.  A  triangular  flap  is  taken 
from  the  upper  Up  and  cheek. 


Fig.  130.— The  Triangular  Flap  is 
Turned  down  and  Sutured  in  Place, 
thus  Closing  the  Defect 


LuVNOEnbeck's  Method. — Formation  of  the  lower  lip  for  oval  de- 
fect. A  long,  rounded  flap  is  taken  from  the  region  of  the  chin  with 
its  base  directed  upward  and  outward.  Between  the  upper  border 
of  the  flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  and  the  lower  margin  of  the 
defect  there  is  a  triangular  tongue  of  tissue.    This  tongue  of  tissue 
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is  partly  loosened  from  its  attachment  to  the  underlying  tissues. 
The  long  flap  is  raised  from  the  underlying  parts  and  shoved  upward, 
filling  in  the  defect  in  the  lip,  and  the  triangular  tongue  of  tissue 
is  brought  under  it.    These  flaps  are  fixed  in  their  new  position  with 
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Pig.  131.— Dleffenbach  Wellenachnilt  for 
Restoration  of  the  Upper  Lip.  An  in- 
cision (WD)  is  carried  around  each  side 
of  the  nose,  extending  through  the 
cheek. 


Pig.  132.— The  Flaps  are  Liberated 
from  the  Upper  Jaw-bone  and  are  Drawn 
Down  into  Place  and  Sutured.  The 
raw  space  upon  either  side  of  the  nose 
is  closed  with  suture. 


sutures.  The  whole  defect  may  be  closed  over  if  the  fiaps  are  suf- 
ficiently detached.  The  great  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that 
the  new  lip,  upon  its  free  edge  and  posterior  surface,  is  not  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  and  shrinks  and  contracts  as  it  cicatrizes. 


Fig.  133.— Bruns  Method  of  Restoring 
Upper  Lip.  A  square  flap  taken  from 
either  cheek. 


Fig.  134.— Flaps  are  Turned  down  into 
Place  and  Sutured.  Defect  in  either 
cheek  is  closed  with  sutures. 


Estlaender's  Method. — As  large  a  defect  as  that  loft  after 
excision  of  three-fourths  of  the  lower  lip  may  be  covered  by  this 
method.  An  incision  is  made  reaching  from  the  comer  of  tlie  mouth 
upward,  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  to  the  level  of  the 
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infra-orbital  foramen  and  then  do\vnward,  past  the  wing  of  the  nose, 
toward  tlie  philtrum,  to  a  point  close  to  the  carmine  border  of  the 
upper  lip.  ]f  the  coronary  branch  of  the  facial  artery  is  not  divided, 
the  flap  will  be  well  nourished.  The  flap  is  then  turned  down  into 
the  defect  in  the  lower  lip  through  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees.  One  may  feel  the  pulsating  coronary  artery  before 
cutting  the  flap  and  should  positively  avoid  severing  it. 

The  resulting  deformity  is  bad,  the  mouth  one-sided,  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  corresponding  to  the  philtrum.  In  order  to  correct  this 
feature  a  subsequent  operation  might  be  done,  extending  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  outward,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  at  least  six 
weeks,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  blood-supply,  before  undertaking 
this  second  operation,  otherwise  there  would  be  danger  of  gangrene. 
Without  doubt  this  deformity  will,  in  time,  correct  itself  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  so  that  the  secondary  operation  may  not  be  necessary. 

Eestoration  of  the  Upper  Lip. — ^Restoration  of  the  upper  lip  is 
not  often  required,  as  this  part  is  but  rarely  the  seat  of  disease  that 
calls  for  its  excision. 

Esti.aender's  Method  may  be  used  to  close  a  wedge-shaped  de- 
fect in  the  upper  lip,  the  flap  being  taken  from  the  lower  lip. 

Dieffenbach's  Wellenschnitt. — A  curved  incision  is  made 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  around  the  corner  of  the 
nose.  The  flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  separated  from  the 
maxillffi  and  then  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  and  turned  down, 
so  that  the  raw  edges  of  the  original  defect  become  the  free  border 
of  the  new  lip.  The  two  flaps  arc  then  united  and  the  edges  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin  sutured  together  along  the  free  margin 
of  the  new  lip.  The  mucous  membrane  corresponding  to  this  margin 
may  be  cut  a  little  longer  than  the  skin,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
union  of  these  edges.  After  uniting  the  flaps  in  the  middle  line  the 
edges  of  the  defect  around  the  side  of  the  nose  may  be  brought  to- 
gether with  sutures. 

Small,  wedge-shaped  defects  may  be  closed  by  simple  suture,  if 
necessary,  combining  this  with  detachment  of  the  cheek  by  Dieffen- 
bach's  WeUenschnitt. 

Bruxs  Method  may  also  be  used  to  restore  the  upper  lip  after 
its  complete  excision. 


PART  in. 

NECK  AND  TONGUE. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  is  the  constricted  part  of  the  body  that  joins  the  head 
to  the  trunk.  The  spinal  column  passes  through  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck,  inclosing  within  its  canal  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  is  made  up  of  important  organs  and  of  channels 
that  pass  between  the  head  and  the  trunk. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Fascia. — This  is  an  aponeurotic  layer  that 
serves  to  bind  the  structures  that  comprise  the  neck  into  a  com- 
pact, cylindrical  mass.  This  fascia  offers  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  superficial  suppurative  processes  into  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  hinders,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  spontaneous  evacuation,  externally,  of  pus  which  is  located  deep 
.in  the  neck. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone — 
the  sterno-hyoid,  stemo- thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid.  Upon  the  side  of 
the  neck  it  is  found  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  may  be  traced 
from  the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle  backward  across  the  poste- 
rior triangle  of  the  neck  and  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle,  where 
it  serves  to  bind  the  long  muscles  of  the  neck  to  the  vertebral  column. 

Above,  the  deep  cenncal  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  and  to  the  back  of  the  skull,  and,  below,  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum,  the  clavicle,  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 
the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra:  vertebra  prom- 
inens.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  behind,  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  is  blended  with  the  ligamentum  nucha?,  which  is  prolonged 
deep  into  the  neck  to  be  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebra).  The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  body  and  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  consists  of  two  lavers,  the  anterior  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
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anterior  and  the  posterior  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  sternum.  Between  the  two  layers  there  is  a  space  known  as 
the  suprasternal  space,  which  contains  some  fat,  lymphatic  tissue,  and 
a  venous  branch,  the  anterior  jugular,  that  enters  the  external  jugular 
beneath  the  attachment  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 

The  suprasternal  space  extends  upward  almost  as  far  as  the 
hyoid  bone  and  laterally  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle. 

A  suppurative  process  in  this  space  is  pretty  effectively  shut  off 
from  the  deep  parts  of  the  neck  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep 
cervical  fascia. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  neck,  below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  bound 
together  in  a  single  bundle  by  a  layer  of  fascia  that  completely  en- 
velops them;  the  thyroid  gland  is  also  included  within  this  sheath 
of  fascia  and  is  fixed  by  it  to  the  trachea.  Another  layer  of  fascia 
forms  a  sheath  for  the  muscles  that  are  contiguous  to  the  vertebral 
column:  anteriorly,  the  recti  and  longus  colli;  laterally,  the  scaleni, 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  levator  anguli  scapulae;  poste- 
riorly, the  splenius,  complexus,  etc. 

Above  the  hyoid  bone  the  deep  cervical  fascia  reaches  from  the 
body  of  the  jaw-bone  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  submaxillary  gland, 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  is  lodged  in  the 
submaxillary  triangle,  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Connective-Tissue  Spaces  Beneath  the  Deep  Cervical 
Fascia.  Prcpvisceral  Space, — This  space  corresponds  to  a  mass  of 
loose  connective  tissue  that  is  situated  in  front  of  the  trachea  and 
thyroid  gland  and  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  depressor 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

If  an  opening  is  made  in  the  deep  fascia  and  a  probe  introduced 
into  this  space,  it  may  be  readily  forced  down  into  the  mediastinum, 
and  a  collection  of  pus  in  this  space  may  readily  gravitate  along  the 
same  route  into  the  mediastinum  with  fatal  results. 

Retrovisceral  Space. — ^This  is  the  recess  between  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  in  front  and  the  vertebral  column  behind;  it  reaches 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  down  into  the  chest.  Pus  in  this  space 
may  readily  find  its  way  down  along  this  path  into  the  chest. 

Vascular  Simce. — Upon  either  side  of  the  pharynx  and  oesoph- 
agus and  the  larynx  and  trachea  the  carotid  artery  and  its  adjoining 
structures  are  found.     These  structures,  beside  the  carotid   artery, 
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consist  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve,  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  and  loop  formed  by  the  descendens  and  communicans 
noni.  These  structures  are  not  provided  with  a  distinct  sheath,  but 
are  lodged  in  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  which  may  be  traced 
all  the  way  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Suppuration  may  be  spread  along  the  course  of  these  structures, — 
for  example,  the  internal  jugular  vein, — and  thus  invade  the  chest 
cavitv. 

The  Back  of  the  Neck. — This  region  of  the  neck  corresponds  to 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  trapezius  muscle.  It  is  limited  above  by 
the  occipital  protuberance  and  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  below  by  the  vertebra  prominens,  and  upon  the  sides  by  the 
edges  of  the  trapezius  muscle. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  united  with  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue,  which  is  verj^  dense  and  is  marked  by  hair- 
follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  Inflammatoiy  processes  which  attack 
tlie  structures  of  the  skin  in  this  region  show  but  little  tendency 
to  spread  and  are  excessively  painful    (carbuncles). 

This  region  presents  two  longitudinal,  rounded  swellings — one 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line — ^which  correspond  to  the  trapezius 
muscle.  Between  these,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  depression  marked 
by  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  short  and  not  distinctlv  felt,  ex- 
cept  the  lower  ones;  that  of  the  seventh,  the  vertebra  prominens, 
is  especially  prominent.  They  are  joined  together  by  a  dense,  liga- 
mentous band, — the  ligamentum  nuchae, — which  is  continued  upward 
as  far  as  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  The  cervical  portion 
of  the  vertebral  canal  is  roomy  and  contains  the  spinal  cord.  This 
part  of  the  vertebral  column  lies  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the 
surface,  and  is  well  protected  by  the  overlying  muscles. 

The  Side  of  the  Neck. — This  region  is  quadrilateral;  bounded 
above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-bone  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process;  below,  by 
the  clavicle;  in  front,  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck;  and,  behind, 
by  the  anterior  bord(»r  of  the  trapezius.  Tt  is  divided  into  two  tri- 
angles— an  anterior  and  a  posterior — by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  a  most  important  surgical  land- 
mark. It  is  attached  above  to  the  mastoid  j)rocess  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  oe(ij)ital  bone:  below,  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle 
and  the  upper  en<l  of  the  sternum.     This  muscle  not  only  divides 
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the  side  of  the  neck  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  triangle,  but, 
being  a  broad  muscle  itself,  covers  important  structures  not  seen  in 
either  of  the  triangles;  therefore  in  addition  to  the  triangles  one 
might  well  describe  a  stemo-mastoid  region. 

The  side  of  the  neck  is  covered  bv  the  skin,  beneath  which  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  superficial  fascia  are  found,  and,  beneath  these, 
there  is  a  broad,  thin,  muscular  layer:  the  platysma.  This  muscle, 
which  is  spread  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  extends  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  downward  and  backward,  being  continued 
downward  beyond  the  clavicle,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  platysma  is  inti- 
mately united  with  the  skin,  and  together  with  it  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  it  and  with  which  it  and  the  skin 
are  united  by  loose  connective  tissue.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
platysma  does  not  cover  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck  in  the 
laryngeal  and  tracheal  regions. 

Beneath  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  platysma — t.e.,  between  these 
and  the  deep  cervical  fascia — are  found  the  external  and  anterior 
jugular  veins  together  with  some  nervous  branches  which  are  derived 
from  the  cer^'ical  plexus  and  from  the  facial. 

The  External  Jugular  Vein,  during  efforts  of  straining  and 
in  conditions  of  obstructed  venous  return,  may  become  distended 
and  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  recognized  beneath  the  skin.  This 
vessel  is  formed  above,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  by  the  junction 
of  the  posterior  auricular  vein  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the  tem- 
poro-m axillary  vein;  it  passes  straight  down  the  side  of  the  neck, 
crossing  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior 
border,  and,  below,  pierces  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  just  above  the 
clavicle  and  behind  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  this 
bone,  to  empty  into  the  subclavian.  After  it  pierces  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  and  before  it  terminates  in  the  subclavian,  which  it  does  just 
external  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  it  receives  the  supra- 
scapular, transverse  cervical,  and  anterior  jugular  veins. 

The  Anterior  Jugular  Vein. — ^This  is  formed  in  the  hvoid 
region  by  the  junction  of  several  veins  from  the  upper  anterior  part 
of  the  neck,  and  passes  downward,  anterior  to  the  edge  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle,  between  the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  and  the 
deep  cervical  fascia;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  pierces  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  in  front  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  then  passes  backward,  beneath  this  muscle,  through  the 
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suprasternal  space,  to  join  the  external  jugular  just  before  this  vessel 
enters  the  subclavian.  The  external  and  anterior  jugular  veins  are 
often  cut  in  making  incisions  in  the  neck,  but  may  be  readily  clamped 
and  ligated  or  they  may  be  recognized  and  ligated  before  they  are  cut. 

The  Nerves  that  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  neck  beneath 
the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  are  some  superficial  ascending 
and  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and  descending  branches 
from  the  facial ;  these,  however,  are  of  no  special  surgical  importance. 

The  Anterior  Triangle. — The  base  of  this  triangle  is  above, 
and  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  apex  is 
below  at  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation;  its  posterior  border  is 
formed  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  its 
anterior  boundary  is  indicated  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck. 

The  anterior  triangle  is  subdivided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
triangle  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid;  this  is  a  tliin,  double- 
bellied  muscle  that  swings  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  neck,  being 
attached  above  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  below  and  behind  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula.  The  lower  triangle  is  called  the  inferior 
carotid,  and  the  upper,  the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The  anterior 
triangle  presents,  in  its  upper  part,  a  third  triangular  space:  the 
submaxillary  triangle. 

The  Posterior  Triangle. — This  is  the  reverse  of  the  anterior 
triangle.  Its  apex  is  above  at  the  mastoid  process;  its  base,  below, 
is  formed  by  the  clavicle;  its  anterior  border  corresponds  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  its  posterior  border 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius.  The  posterior  triangle  is  sub- 
divided by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  into  two:  an  upper 
or  occipital  triangle,  and  a  lower  or  subclavian  triangle.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  these  triangles  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  a  little  upward,  as  it  usually  lies  pretty  near 
the  clavicle,  being  fixed  in  this  position,  to  the  first  rib,  by  a  slip 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

The  Sterno-Mastoid  Ebgion. — Since  the  sterno-mastoid,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  not  a  line,  but  a  muscle  of  considerable  breadth 
and  covers  structures  of  importance,  one  might  describe,  besides  the 
triangular  s])aces  lying  in  front  of.  and  behind,  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  a  "sterno-mastoid"  region,  and  we  will  proceed  to  do  this 
at  once  and  thus  dispose  of  it  and  then  consider  the  triangles  more 
in  detail.     The  sterno-mastoid  region  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fat 
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(superficial  fascia)  and  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  platysma. 
After  removing  these  layers  we  come  down  upon  the  surface  of  the 
muscle  covered  by  the  deep  portion  of  the  superficial  cervical  fascia. 
The  fibers  of  the  muscle  have  an  oblique  direction  from  above  down- 
ward and  fons'ard,  and  it  is  crossed  from  above  downward  by  the 
external  jugular  vein.  To  examine  the  structures  that  lie  beneath 
the  stemo-mastoid,  we  may  divide  the  muscle  through  its  middle  and 
reflect  either  end.  Then,  after  cutting  through  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  tliere  are  exposed  the  deep  muscles  which  lie  beneath  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  which  are  connected  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  longus 
colli,  scaleni,  levator  anguli  scapula?,  etc.,  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves, 
the  carotid  vessels,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  and  numerous  lym- 
phatic glands. 

The  Inferior  Carotid  Triangle. — ^This  triangle  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  above  and  behind  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  below  and  behind  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 

This  triangle  contains  the  larynx,  trachea,  thyroid  gland,  and 
cesophagus.  These  structures  are  partly  covered  over  and  concealed 
by  the  sterno-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid^  muscles. 

The  oesophagus,  which  projects  well  beyond  the  left  border  of 
the  trachea,  is  more  accessible  in  the  left  triangle  than  in  the  right. 
Ascending  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  the  cesophagus  is 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  this  nerve  enters  the  larynx  between 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  behind  the  articulation  of  these 
two  cartilages.  Lying  to  the  outer  side  of  these  stmctures  (larynx, 
trachea,  and  oesophagus)  are  the  common  carotid  artery,  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein  upon  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogastric 
nen-e  between  them,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  The  middle  thyroid 
vein  passes  outward  across  this  space  to  enter  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  common  carotid  artery  to  reach 
its  destination. 

In  this  triangle  the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein  lie  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  which  is  the  guide  to  them  and  which  must  be  drawn  out- 
ward (backward)  in  order  to  expose  them.  Lying  still  deeper  in  this 
part  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  passes  inward  and  upward 
behind  those  vessels  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland, 

^The  thyro-hyold  Is  really  the  continuation  of  the  iterao-thyroid. 
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and  the  vertebral  artery,  which  enters  the  foramen  in  the  root  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  also  found  deep  in  this  space  behind  the  carotid  vessels, 
resting  upon  the  muscles  which  cover  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  in  this  situation  it  presents  its  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  Superior  Carotid  Triangle. — ^This  space  is  bounded  be- 
hind by  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  above  and  in  front 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid,  and  below 
and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid.  The  floor 
of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  thyro-hyoid  and  a  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscles.  It  con- 
tains the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  bifurcation 
into  the  internal  and  external  carotids,  which  division  occurs  upon 
a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  carotid;  and  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  still  holds  its  place  between  the  artery  and  vein, 
but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both. 

The  vessels  in  this  triangle  are  superficial,  not  being  covered  by 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  but  lying  anterior  to  it.  The 
edge  of  the  muscle  is  here  also  the  guide  to  the  vessels.  A  chain  of 
lymphatic  nodes  is  located  along  the  front  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very  close  proximity  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein. 

In  this  triangle,  the  external  carotid,  as  it  ascends  to  a  point 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  describes  a  slight  curve  with  the  con- 
vexity forward,  and  lies  rather  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  and  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the  internal 
carotid,  giving  off  several  important  branches:  among  them  the  su- 
perior thyroid,  which  passes  to  tlie  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
the  lingual,  which  passes  forward  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  to 
supply  the  tongue;  and  the  facial,  which  passes  upward  and  outward 
over  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  The  occipital  and  the  posterior 
auricular  are  derived  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  and  ascend  in  a  direction  upward  and  backward. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  arches  forward  across  the  external  carotid 
artery  upon  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  occipital  artery. 

In  this  space  the  facial  vein  is  joined  by  a  large  branch  from 
the  temporo-maxillar}',  and  then  passes  downward  and  outward  across 
the  external  carotid  and  internal  carotid  arteries  to  enter  the  internal 
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jugular  vein.  This  vein  is  often  cut  during  extirpation  of  glands 
in  this  triangle  and  gives  rise  to  a  copious  hemorrhage,  which  is 
readily  controlled  by  pressure  with  the  finger  in  the  wound  and  artery 
forceps.    It  may  often  be  recognized  and  tied  double  before  it  is  cut. 

The  Submaxillary  Triangle. — ^The  submaxillary  triangle  is 
bounded  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process, 
below  and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and 
below  and  behind  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo- 
hyoid muscle.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  corresponds  to  the  attachment 
of  these  muscles  to  the  hyoid  bone.  When  the  coverings  of  this  tri- 
angle— consisting  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  platysma,  and  deep 
fascia — are  reflected,  we  find  it  fairly  well  occupied  by  the  submaxil- 
lary gland,  which  rests  in  a  bed  of  loose  connec*tive  tissue,  and  various 
hTnph-nodes.  The  back  part  of  this  triangle  is  crossed  by  the  facial 
artery,  which  passes  upward  and  forward  over  the  upper  border  of 
the  submaxillary  gland  to  reach  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  over 
which  it  curves  on  to  the  side  of  the  face,  grooving  the  bone  just 
in  front  of  the  attachment  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  facial  vein, 
which  lies  superficial  to  the  facial  arter}',  after  receiving  the  sub- 
mental vein,  also  crosses  the  posterior  part  of  the  submaxillary  tri- 
angle, passing  downward  and  backward  across  (superficial  to)  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and,  after  unit- 
ing with  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  enters  the  internal  jugular. 

After  the  submaxillary  gland  has  been  raised  out  of  its  bed,  its 
duct,  Wharton's,  may  be  seen  passing  forward  beneath  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  to  open  anteriorly  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  gland  may  be  isolated  and  cut  away  from  its  duct,  and 
then  the  floor  of  the  triangle  is  exposed  to  view.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  formed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
whose  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  hyo-glossus,  which  lies 
upon  a  deejXT  plane  than  the  mylo-hyoid  and  forms  the  posterior 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  triangle;  the  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle 
run  straight  up  and  down  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue.  I'he  lingual  artery  lies  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 
The  submental  branch  of  the  facial  artery  passes  forward  parallel 
with  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  resting 
upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  may  be  seen 
passing  forward,  entering  the  submaxillary  triangle  from  beneath  the 
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posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  In  the  triangle  this  nerve 
rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  disappearing  anteriorly  beneath 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscile.  Accompanying  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  is  the  lingual  vein,  which  passes  backward  and 
enters  the  facial. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  forms  the  base  of  a  second  smaller  tri- 
angle, which  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  submaxillary  triangle 
and  which  is  called  the  lingual  triangle. 

The  Lingual  Triangle. — The  base  of  the  lingual  triangle, 
which  is  above,  is  formed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  its  borders,  an- 
terior and  posterior,  by  the  respective  bellies  of  the  digastric.  The 
apex  of  the  triangle  is  located  below  where  this  muscle  is  attached 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  floor  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  fibers 
of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle..  Directly  beneath  this  muscle,  in  the  space 
marked  out  as  the  lingual  triangle,  the  lingual  artery  is  located,  and 
in  this  situation  it  is  very  readily  found  and  ligated.  The  hyo- 
glossus  muscle  is  picked  up  with  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  snipped 
through,  when  the  lingual  artery  comes  into  plain  view  and  may  be 
easily  surrounded  with  a  ligature  in  a  carrier.  The  lingual  artery 
is  ligated  preliminary  to  extirpation  of  the  tongue. 

The  Occipital  Triangle. — This  space  is  bounded  in  front  by 
the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  behind  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trapezius,  and  below  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyoid. This  triangle  is  of  but  little  surgical  importance.  It  is  cov- 
ered by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia  (fat),  by  the  platysma  in  part, 
and  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  Beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
there  is  a  mass  of  loose  fat.  Lying  upon  the  deep  fascia  (superficial 
to  it)  is  the  posterior  jugular  vein,  which,  below,  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  joins  the  external  jugular.  A 
chain  of  lymphatic  nodes,  which  lie  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  in  this  triangle,  are  frequently  diseased  and  re- 
quire removal.  The  space  is  crossed  by  the  superficial  descending 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  emerges 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  at  the  junction  of 
its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
backward  across  this  space,  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  dis- 
apf)ears  under  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  which 
it  supplies.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed,  from  above  downward, 
by  the  splenius,  the  levator  anguli  scapula?,  and  the  middle  and 
posterior  scaleni. 
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The  Subclavian  Triangle. — This  triangle  corresponds  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  triangle.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  fat, 
and  superficial  fascia,  the  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  superficial  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 
In  the  front  part  of  this  space,  just  behind  the  posterior  border  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  external  jugular  vein  pierces  the  deep 
cervical  fascia.  After  the  integument,  etc.,  including  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia,  have  been  incised,  the  boundaries  of  the  subclavian  tri- 
angle may  be  sought  for.  These  are,  below,  the  clavicle;  in  front,  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle;  and,  above,  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  omo-hyoid;  this  latter  muscle  lies  low  in  the  neck, 
close  to  the  clavicle,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  triangle  it  may 
be  necessary  to  draw  it  somewhat  upward. 

Crossing  the  space  from  without  inward,  just  above  the  clavicle, 
are  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular  veins;  these  form  a  plexus 
beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  terminate  in  the  external  jugular; 
the  external  jugular  vein  enters  the  subclavian  just  external  to  the 
tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  The  external  jugular  vein,  after 
piercing  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  immediately  before  it  terminates 
in  the  subclavian,  also,  as  a  rule,  receives  the  anterior  jugular  vein. 
This  latter  drains  the  front  of  the  neck,  originating  above  in  the  hyoid 
and  suprahyoid  regions.  In  the  subclavian  triangle  there  is  also 
found  (beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia)  a  mass  of  lymphatic  nodes, 
fat,  and  loose  connective  tissue  which  communicates  with  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  breast  and  axilla  and  which  may  become  involved  in 
disease  of  the  breast.  The  floor  of  the  subclavian  triangle  is  formed 
bv  the  scalenus  anticus  and  scalenus  medius  muscles.  In  order  to  ex- 
pose  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  conceals 
it,  must  be  drawn  forward  (inward).  When  the  scalenus  anticus  is 
thus  exposed  the  phrenic  nerve  may  be  seen  passing  obliquely  down- 
ward and  inward  across  its  anterior  surface,  descending  into  the  chest 
across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery.  Beneath 
the  venous  plexus  above  mentioned,  and  lying  close  upon  the  muscles 
that  form  the  floor  of  the  triangle,  are  the  transversalis  colli  and 
suprascapular  arteries :  branches  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian. 
Emerging  from  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  scalenus  medius 
and  passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward  are  the  three  cords  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  They  disappear  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the 
axillary  space.  The  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  found 
below  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  deep  in  the  subclavian  triangle, 
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below  the  level  of  tlie  clavicle,  resting  in  the  groove  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  first  rib,  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of 
the  scalenus  anticus.  The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the 
guide  to  the  artery,  and  is  readily  recognized  in  the  inner  or  forward 
part  of  the  subclavian  triangle  jjs  a  tense  cord  and  may  be  followed 
downward  with  the  finger  as  far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib. 
The  subclavian  vein  lies  some  distance  awav  from  the  arten-  in  front 
of,  and  internal  to  it,  the  artery  and  vein  being  separated  from  each 
other  bv  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 

As  the  subclavian  artery  emerges  from  the  chest  it  arches  out- 
ward and  forward  to  reach  the  first  rib.  That  portion  of  the  sub- 
clavian which  lies  behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the 
second  part  of  the  artery;  the  part  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
this  tendon  is  the  first  part;  and  that  which  lies  external  to  the 
tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  first. rib,  is  the  third  part  of  the  artery:  the  part  that  is  usually 
ligated.  The  second  and  first  parts  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  parts 
behind  and  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  are  in 
direct  relation  with  the  dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  which  projects  upward  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the 
scaleni  muscles,  for  a  distance  of  3  to  S^A  cm.  above  the  level  of  the 
clavicle.  In  tying  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  one  should 
not  mistake  for  it  one  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which 
lie  above.  The  artery  is  deep,  and  rests  directly  upon  the  first  rib. 
The  subclavian  vein  is  pretty  well  separated  from  the  artery,  lying 
in  front  of,  and  internal  to,  it  ancl  upon  a  rather  lower  level  than 
the  artery.  By  drawing  the  shoulder  down  we  depress  the  clavicle, 
and  may  thus  make  the  artery  more  accessible. 

The  Pront  of  the  Neck. — This  part  of  the  neck  may  be  divided 
into  the  suprahyoid  region,  the  part  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the 
infrahyoid  region,  the  part  below  the  hyoid  bone.  The  infrahyoid 
region  presents  for  consideration  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  oesophagus,  which  lies  behind  these. 

The  IIyoid  Bone. — ^I'his  is  a  horseshoe-  or  U-  shaped  bone, 
with  a  body  and  two  lateral  horns,  which  are  prolonged  backward, 
one  on  either  side,  and  two  lesser  horns,  directed  upward. 

In  the  natural  position  of  the  liead  the  hyoid  bone  is  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bono,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinctly recognized  until  the  head  is  thrown  back.  It  is  not  station- 
ary, but  may  be  said  to  be  about  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  ver- 
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Fig.  inr,— From  o(  th.'  Nf-c-k.  CC,  cHoolit  cartllMe:  D.I.  anlerlor  belly  of 
dlgutrlc;  II.  \Lyo\6  bone:  Mil.  myla-hyald  muscle;  BB,  BterDa-brald  muacle; 
8.7)'.  sUTno-Hiyrold  niuxcic;  TC.  tbyrold  cartilage;  TR,  tnicbra;  TYQ. 
latbmuB  of  tbyrold  gland. 
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tebra.  To  it  are  attached  numerous  muscles,  coming  from  different 
directions.  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  body  is  attached  the  base  or 
root  of  the  tongue;  from  its  lower  border  is  suspended  the  larynx. 
The  epiglottis  is  placed'  behind  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  is  attached 
to  its  posterior  surface.*  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  lateral  horn 
is  attached  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  thus  serves 
to  support  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  provide  a  fixed  point  for 
the  action  of  the  muscles  in  deglutition. 

Suprahyoid  Eegion. — This  is  the  space  between  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  This  region  is  covered  with  skin, 
supe"rficial  fascia  (fat),  platysma,  and  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is 
attached  to  the  body  and  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Beneath  the 
platysma,  between  it  and  the  deep  fascia,  are  several  venous  branches 
which  go  to  form  the  anterior  jugular.  Upon  removal  of  the  deep 
fascia  a  triangular  space  is  exposed:  the  submental  triangle.  The 
apex  of  this  triangle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
its  sides  to  the  anterior  belly  of  either  digastric,  and  its  base  to  the 
hyoid  bone.  Its  floor  consists  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  with  its 
raph6  in  the  middle  line.  This  space  contains,  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  several  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  occasionally  the  seat  of 
disease  and  may  demand  extirpation.  Beneath  the  mylo-hyoi5,  upon 
either  side,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  sublingual  glands  are  lodged. 
The  floor  of  this  space  is,  at  times,  cut  through  in  operations  upon 
the  lower  jaw  and  in  order  to  reach  the  tongue.  A  distended,  per- 
sistent  thyro-glossal  duct  or  an  accessory  or  detached  part  of  the 
thyroid  gland  may  be  present  in  this  space. 

Infrahyoid  Efjgion. — This  is  the  region  below  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  skin  is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  underlying  structures;  be- 
neath the  skin  are  fat  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  The  platysma 
is  not  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  neck.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  may 
be  felt  the  thyroid  cartilage,  that  of  either  side  uniting  in  the  middle 
line  to  form  the  prominence  "Adam's  apple.''  The  Adam's  apple 
is  not  prominent  in  the  female  or  child,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  good 
surgical  guide.  Below  the  thyroid  the  cricoid  cartilage  may  be  felt. 
This  is  located  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  marks  the 
point  where  the  onio-hj;oid  muscle  crosses  the  common  carotid  artery. 
The  cricoid  is  a  ring  of  cartilage  which  is  rather  narrow  anteriorly, 
but  of  considerable  breadth  posteriorly;  it  is  always  very  readily  felt, 
and  is  therefore  a  good  guide.  From  the  cricoid  down  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  trachea.     Just 
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IkjIow  the  cricoid  cartilage  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  lies 
transversely  across  the  front  of  the  trachea,  each  lobe  of  the  gland 
extending  outward  and  upward  beneath  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  reaching  upward  upon  the  side  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  getting  into  close  proximity  to  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
its  adjoining  structures.  Between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  there  is  usually  a  space  about  one-half  inch  wide. 
On  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  passing  from  .the  hyoid  bone  and 
thyroid  cartilage  down  to  the  sternum,  are  two  long,  flat,  ribbon-like 
muscles,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other:  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid.  The  stemo-thyroid  lies  beneath  the  stemo-hyoid, 
being  partly  concealed  by  the  latter.  The  stemo-thyroid  is  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  does  not  reach  the  hyoid  bone, 
but  is  continuous  with  the  short  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  which  is  attached 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  inner  edges  of  these  muscles  do  not  meet  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  but  are  connected  with  each  other  through 
the  intervening  deep  cervical  fascia.  They  partly  cover  the  trachea 
and  sides  of  the  larynx  and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Between  the  edges  of  the  muscles,  in  the  middle  line,  from  above  down- 
ward, and  covered  only  by  the  interposed  deep  fascia,  are  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the 
trachea. 

Between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  there  is  a  space  which  is  filled  in  by  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane. This  membrane  is  pierced  on  either  side  by  the  superior 
laryngeal  vessels  and  the  internal  laryngeal  branches  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nene.  This  membrane  may  be  cut  in  attempts  at  suicide: 
cut  throat.  Between  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  there  is  also  a  space  which  is  filled  in 
by  a  membrane:  the  crico-thyroid.  This  may  also  be  divided  in  cut 
throat.  Above  the  hyoid  bone,  running  transversely  inward  and  an- 
astomosing with  the  branch  of  the  opposite  side,  is  the  hyoid  branch 
of  the  lingual  artery.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  there  is  a  similar  trans- 
verse branch,  the  hyoid,  which  is  derived  from  the  superior  thyroid 
and  which  passes  likewise  inward,  anastomosing  across  the  middle 
line  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  A  third  transverse  branch 
passes  inward,  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  upon  the  membrane  between 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  This  is  the  crico-thyroid  branch  of  the  superior 
thyroid  artery.     It  also  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
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side.  Below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  there  are  no  arterial 
branches  crossing  the  middle  line  except  through  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

The  oesophagus  lies  behind  the  trachea,  closely  applied  to  its 
posterior  wall,  and  when  empty  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebra\ 
It  projects  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left  of  the  trachea,  and  is 
therefore  easier  to  reach  through  an  incision  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
neck  than  upon  the  right.  Above,  the  cesophagus  is  continuous  with 
the  pharynx,  into  the  commencement  of  which  the  larynx  opens,  the 
orifice  of  the  larynx  being  protected  by  the  overhanging  epiglottis, 
which  is  situated  below  and  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  larjnix,  which  is  formed  by  the  broad  posterior  portion 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  in  close  relation  with  the  front  wall  of 
the  pharvnx.  Onlv  a  thin  laver  of  connective  tissue  intervenes  between 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  consists  merely  of  a  laj'er  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  lar}'nx,  which  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  broad  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
When  the  pharynx  is  empty  it  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  larjTix,  under  these  circumstances,  also  lies  close  to 
the  vertebral  column. 

From  the  cricoid  cartilage  down,  the  oesophagus  and  trachea, 
although  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  form  two  distinct  tubes, 
which  may  be  readily  separated,  one  from  the  other.  The  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  which  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  oesophagus, 
is  devoid  of  cartilaginous  bands,  and  therefore  a  foreign  body,  lodged 
in  the  oesophagus,  might  press  upon  this  contiguous,  non-cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  trachea  and  cause  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion. In  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  on  either  side, 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  ner\'e  ascends  to  enter  the  lower  back  part  of 
the  lar}^nx. 

The  Laryngeal  B?»ion  is  covered  in  front  by  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  but  laterallv  bv  the  muscles,  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo- 
thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid,  and  by  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  interior  of  the  larynx  may  be  examined  after  splitting  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  taking  care  to  make  this  section  in  the  middle  line, 
between  the  anterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  true  and 
false  vocal  cords  are  then  exposed  to  view.  The  true  cords  are  tiie 
lower,  and  are  attached  anteriorly,  upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  to  tlie  tliyroid  cartilage,  midway  between  the  lowest  part  of  the 
incisura  in  its  upper  border  and  the  lower  border;  posteriorly  the 
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true  vocal  cords  are  attached  to  the  an^tenoid  cartilages,  which  rest, 
swivel-like,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  false  vocal  cords  are  the  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  are  situated  above  the  true  cords,  inclosing  much  loose  con- 
nective tissue;  these  may  readily  become  oedematous — oedema  glottis 
— and  act  as  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  respiration. 

The  Thyroid  Gland. — The  isthmus  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  It  joins  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the  mid- 
dle line,  resting  transversely  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
At  times  there  projects  from  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  a  pro- 
cess of  glandular  tissue,  the  so-called  middle  or  pyramidal  lobe,  which 
is  located  in  front  of  the  larynx  and  which  may  be  encountered  in 
operations  in  this  locality.  The  thyroid  gland  is  inclosed  in  a  distinct 
connective-tissue  capsule  which  will  be  found  considerably  thickened 
in  cases  where  pathological  processes  affect  the  gland.  Penetrating 
into  the  substance  of  the  gland  in  all  directions  are  connective-tissue 
processes  or  septa  which  are  given  off  from  the  capsule  and  which 
support  the  parj-nchyma  dividing  the  gland  into  lobes  and  lobules, 
and  in  which  the  lymphatics  course.  The  thyroid  gland  is  fixed  to 
the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  by  bands  of  connective  tissue.  These 
bands  connect  the  isthmus  of  the  gland  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the 
lateral  lobes,  adjacent  to  the  isthmus,  to  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. It  is  necessary  to  divide  those  bands  that  connect  the  isthmus  to 
the  cricoid  cartilage  before  the  isthmus  can  be  dislocated  downward  in 
order  to  expose  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  in  performing  the 
operation  of  high  tracheotomy.  The  two  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
one  on  each  side,  are  prolonged  backward  and  upward  upon  the  sides 
of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  oesophagus 
and  thus  getting  into  close  relationship  with  the  common  carotid 
arterj'  and  its  adjacent  structures.  As  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of 
each  side  ascends  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus 
to  enter  the  lower,  posterior  part  of  the  larynx  it  lies  beneath  the 
corresponding  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  must  be  carefully 
avoided  in  operations  \\]X)n  the  thyroid  gland.  The  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  lies  just  beneath  the  skin  and  deep  fascia,  whereas  the  lateral 
lobes  extend  uj)ward  and  backward  underneath  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
stemo-thvroid  muscles. 

On  account  of  the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
thyroid  gland  and  the  trachea,  tumors  involving  the  gland  may  press 
upon  the  trachea,  greatly  narrow  its  lumen,  or  push  it  to  one  side. 
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If  tracheotomy  becomes  necessary  in  tliese  cases  it  may  be  diflBcult  to 
locate  the  trachea.  When  the  thyroid  is  enlarged  by  tumors,  etc.,  it 
may  be  seen  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  larynx  in  movements  of 
swallowing.  The  thyroid  is  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries  of  each  side,  and  drained  by  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  thyroid  veins.  At  times  an  arterial  branch  from  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ascends  upon  the  front 
of  the  trachea  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  gland :  the  arteria  thy- 
roidea  ima.  The  arterial  and  venous  branches  form  a  network  upon 
the  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  See  page  227  for  description 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 

The  PARATimioiD  Bodies. — The  parathyroid  bodies  are  vari- 
able in  number,  usually  four,  occasionally  more.  They  are  small,  red- 
dish, glandular  structures  situated  in  the  connective-tissue  layer  that 
surrounds  the  thyroid  gland,  usually  posterior  to  the  gland  and  in 
more  or  less  close  relationship  to  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  They 
are  6  to  7  mm.  long,  3  to  4  mm.  wide,  and  2.5  mm.  thick.  The 
parathyroid  bodies  are  not  constant  in  their  position.  Two  are  usually 
found  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cesophagus,  about  on  a  level 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  closely  related  to  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  lower  parathyroid 
bodies  are  situated,  as  a  rule,  in  close  relationship  to  the  lower  poles 
of  the  thyroid  gland  near  the  sides  of  the  trachea.  The  parathyroid 
bodies  receive  their  blood-supply  chiefly  from  terminal  branches  of 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  Both  inferior  thyroid  arteries  should  not 
be  ligated  in  any  operation  upon  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  essential 
that  the  parathyroid  bodies  be  not  injured  or  removed  in  operations 
upon  the  thyroid  gland;  nor  should  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries  of 
both  sides  be  ligated  in  any  operation  upon  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  function  of  the  parathyroid  bodies  is  not  clearly  understood, 
but  it  is  certain  that  their  removal  results  in  tetany  that  inevitably 
terminates  fatally.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  recognize  these 
bodies  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule 
behind  which  they  are  situated  must  be  left  undisturbed.  If  the 
parathyroids  have  been  removed  or  damaged  the  symptoms  of  tetany 
that  result  may  be  controlled  by  the  administration  of  the  nucleopro- 
teids  of  the  parathyroids  of  beeves  (Beebe). 

The  Suprasternal  Region  is  the  space  in  the  lower  front  part 
of  the  neck  above  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  limited  on 
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either  side  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  steriio-mastoid.  The  sur- 
face shows  a  depression  here  known  as  the  suprasternal  fossa,  or 
fossa  jugularis.  This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which 
lies  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  splits  into  two  layers,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior;  these  layers  are  attached  below  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  edges  of  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  inclosing  a  space 
— the  suprasternal — between  them  which  is  occupied  by  some  con- 
nective tissue  and  lympathic  glands.  A  communicating  venous  branch 
which  connects  the  anterior  jugulars  of  either  side  is  also  included 
between  these  two  layers.  The  suprasternal  space  is  shut  off  from 
the  mediastinum  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 
and  pus  in  this  space  is  thus  hindered  from  breaking  into  the 
mediastinum  and  is  more  apt  to  open  externally  tlirough  the  skin. 

Beneath  the  deep  fascia  lies  the  trachea,  its  anterior  surface 
being  readily  accessible  for  operation.  This  part  of  the  trachea  may 
l)e  lengthened  by  throwing  the  head  back.  If  the  trachea  is  incised 
transversely  the  wound  gapes,  and,  if  completely  severed  it  retracts 
into  the  chest  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
reunite  it.  At  times  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima  ascends  in  front  of 
this  lower  part  of  the  trachea  and  might  complicate  an  operation 
upon  this  part  of  the  tube. 

Descending  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  These 
enter  the  right  and  left  innominate  veins  or  both  may  enter  the  left 
innominate,  within  the  chest,  behind  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum. 
The  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  large  and  lie  one  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line.  As  they  descend  they  get  farther  away  from  the 
middle  line,  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  low  tracheotomy  if  the  incision  is  kept  strictly  in  the 
median  line. 

The  Blood-vessels  of  the  Neck.  The  Common  Caroth)  Artery. 
— This  vessel  ascends  in  the  neck  from  behind  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid.  The  course 
of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  to  a  point  midway  betw^een  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  The  muscular  guide  to  the  arter}'  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 

The  common  carotid  is  crossed  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle;  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
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artery  lies  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  and  the  upper  part  in  the  su- 
perior carotid  triangle.  The  arter}-  is  more  accessible  for  ligation  in 
the  upper  triangle.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  below  the  omo- 
hyoid, the  tLTiery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
whereas  above,  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  it  does  not  lie  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  but  rather  in  front  of  it,  and  is  here 
quite  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  integument,  platysma, 
and  deep  cervical  fascia.  Opposite  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  lateral 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  comes  into  close  relation  with  the  artery, 
the  latter  grooving  the  gland.  In  its  course  up  the  neck  the  ari;ery 
is  accompanied  by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  lies  close  upon 
its  outer  side,  and  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  lies  between 
the  vein  and  the  artery,  but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both.  These 
structures  are  lodged  in  a  loose,  connective-tissue  bed,  which  is  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  artery,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  thy- 
roid cari;ilage,  the  descendens  and  communicans  noni  form  a  loop  from 
which  some  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  depressor  muscles  of 
the  hyoid  bone.  Posteriorly  the  artery  rests  upon  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  attachments  of  the 
vertebral  muscles.  The  sympathetic  nerve  lies  behind  the  artery 
and  is  closely  related  to  the  fascia  that  covers  the  prevertebral  muscles. 
Btelow,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the  inferior  thyroid  arter}', 
which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavican,  curves  inward, 
behind  the  carotid,  etc.,  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
A  prominent  tubercle,  the  tubercle  of  Chassaignac,  marks  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  To  the  inner  side  of 
the  artery  are  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  and,  higher  up,  the  larynx 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  phar^-nx.  The  larynx  projects  forward  be- 
tween the  arteries  of  either  side.  Ascending  between  the  trachea  and 
the  cosophagiis  is  the  inferior,  recurrent,  laryngeal  nerve.  Opposite 
the  thyroid  cartilage  the  artery,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  situated,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes.  The  common  carotid  artery 
is  crossed  above  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  by  the  superior  thyroid  vein 
and  about  its  middle — i.e.,  below  the  omo-hvoid — bv  the  middle 
thyroid  vein.  Both  these  veins  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
Lower  in  the  neck  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
which,  as  a  rule,  terminates  in  the  external  jugular. 
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The  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
platysnia,  and  deep  fascia.  The  lower  part  of  the  artery  lies  beneath 
the  sterno-inastoid,  and  this  muscle  must  therefore  be  drawn  aside 
in  order  to  expose  the  vessel.  Above,  upon  a  level  with  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  arter}-  lies  quite  superficial,  not  being  overlapped  by 
the  sterno-mastoid,  but  in  front  of  it,  and  here  its  pulsation  may  be 
both  felt  and  seen. 

The  Internal  Carotid  is  continued  upward  in  the  same  course 
as  the  common  carotid,  lying  alongside  of  the  pharynx.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  lies  along  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
lies  beneath  both,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  At  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  artery  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  after  traversing  this  canal  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  In  the  iteck  the  internal 
carotid  lies  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  covered  by  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid :  it  is  situated  deeper  than  the  external 
carotid  and  upon  a  plane  posterior  to  it.  The  stylo-glossus  and  stylo- 
phar}'ngeus  muscles,  as  they  pass  forward  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
side  of  the  pharsnx,  are  interposed  between  the  internal  and  external 
carotids.  Behind,  the  artery  rests  upon  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  upper  cervical  vertebra^  and  upon  the  rectus  capitis  anticus 
major  muscle.  The  sympathetic  nen^,  with  its  superior  ganglion, 
lies  behind  the  arterv,  between  it  and  the  anterior  vertebral  muscles. 
Internally  the  arter}-  is  in  relation  with  the  side  of  the  pharynx.  The 
superior  lar^Tigeal  nerve  descends  between  it  and  the  pharynx.  At 
its  origin  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  being  covered  by  the  in- 
tegument, platysma,  and  deep  fascia  and  overlapped  by  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  lies  deep  in  the  neck  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  tlie  parotid  gland  and  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  these  two  latter  muscles  sep- 
arating it  from  the  external  carotid. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  internal  jugular  vein  leaves  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  fora- 
men. This  foramen  is  located  external  and  posterior  to  the  opening 
which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  canal.  Just  below 
the  base  of  the  skull  the  glosso-pharj'ngeal  nerve  passes  forward  be- 
tween the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
then  continues  forward,  below  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.     Just  above  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
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bone  the  hypoglossal  nerve  curves  forward  between  the  artery  and 
the  vein.  The  spinal  accessor}-,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  situated 
between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
but  passes  backward  and  outward  to  roach  the  deep  surface  of  the 
etemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  External  Carotid  Artery,  at  its  origin,  is  located  in  the 
superior  carotid  triangle  in  front  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  It 
passes  upward  to  a  point  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw,  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  here,  within  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gland,  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary. 
As  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  it  describes  a  gentle  curve 
with  the  convexity  forward  and  is  placed  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
internal  carotid,  giving  off  many  branches  to  the  muscles  and  struct- 
ures in  the  neck^ind  to  the  tongue.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin,  platysma, 
and  deep  fascia ;  higher  up,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid, 
and  at  its  bifurcation  into  its  terminal  branches  it  lies  deep  within 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  external  carotid  artery  does  not  lie  as  deep  in  the  neck  as 
the  internal  carotid;  upon  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
these  two  vessels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  stylo-glossus 
and  stylo-phar}Tigeus  muscles  (together  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve).  Both  these  muscles  arise  from  the  styloid  process  and  pass 
forward,  between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  in  their 
course  to  reach  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx. 

As  the  external  carotid  artery  lies  within  the  parotid  gland  it  is 
crossed,  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  by 
the  divisions  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  temporo-maxillary  vein,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins, 
also  lies  superficial  to  it.  Below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  the  artery  is 
crossed  by  the  temporo-facial  vein ;  this  vessel  is  formed  by  the  facial 
and  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary,  and  after  receiving 
the  lingual  and  sometimes  the  superior  thyroid,  terminates  in  the 
internal  jugular. 

Below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  the  external  carotid  gives  off 
the  superior  thyroid.  This  branch  pasFes  forward  and  downward  to 
the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  gives  branches  to  the  larynx. 
The  next  branch  given  off  above  the  superior  thyroid  is  the  lingual. 
This   vessel   passes  forward,  beneath   the  digastric   and   stylo-hyoid 
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muscles  and  beneath  the  hyo-glossus,  to  supply  the  tongue.  The 
next  branch  above  is  the  facial.  The  facial  is  directed  forward  and 
upward  and  curving  over  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
the  groove  just  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle,  ascends  upon  the  side 
of  the  face,  nose,  etc.  At  its  origin  the  facial  artery  lies  beneath 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  close  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  it  grooves  and 
supplies;  here  it  gives  olf  its  submental  branch,  which  runs  forward 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  close  to  the  body 
of  the  lower  jaw.  From  its  posterior  aspect,  upon  a  level  with  the 
origin  of  the  facial,  the  external  carotid  artery  gives  off  its  occipital 
branch.  This  vessel  passes  upward  and  backward  across  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  ascends  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  to  reach  the  occipital  region  of  the  head.  Above  the 
origin  of  the  occipital,  also  from  its  posterior  aspect,  the  external  caro- 
tid gives  off  the  posterior  auricular.  This  vessel  courses  upward  and 
backward,  running  close  behind  the  ear  and  supplying  this  and  the 
mastoid  region.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  swings  forward  across  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  carotid  arterv^  upon  a  level  with  the  origin 
of  the  occipital. 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  carotid. 
This  vessel  is  large,  as  big  around  as  the  little  finger,  very  thin 
walled,  and  lies  in  the  same  connective-tissue  bed  with  the  artery 
and  the  pneumogastric  nene.  It  is  formed  above,  at  the  base  of 
the  skull,  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  (sigmoid)  and  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses.  These  vessels  emerge  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  through 
the  jugular  foramen,  which  is  situated  behind  and  external  to  the 
commencement  of  the  carotid  canal;  the  pneumogastric,  spinal  ac- 
cessor}-, and  glosso-pharA'ngeal  nerves  also  emerge  from  the  cranium 
through  the  jugular  foramen.  Just  outside  the  skull  the  lateral  and 
the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  join  and  form  a  bulbous  dilatation,  which 
marks  the  commenceniont  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  At  the  root 
of  the  neck  the  internal  jugular  tenninates  by  joining  with  the  sub- 
clavian to  fonn  the  innominate.  In  its  course  through  the  neck  the 
vein  receives  a  number  of  large  branches :  the  temporo-facial,  lingual, 
and  superior  and  niiddle  thyroids.  A  chain  of  kmphatic  nodes  is 
situated  along  the  outer  side  of  the  vein,  close  to  its  wall,  and  these 
may  be  diseased  and  require  extirpation.     On  the  right  side,  in  the 

root  of  the  neck,  where  the  internal  jugular  unites  with  the  sub- 
is 
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clavian,  the  right  lymphatic  duct  is  seen  to  enter  the  vesseh  Upon 
the  left  side  of  the  neck  the  thoracic  duct  enters  the  vein  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  subclavian. 

The  thoracic  duct  ascends  out  of  the  thorax  into  the  root  of 
the  neck,  arches  forward  and  outward  over  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  and  empties  into  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  this  vein  with  the  subclavian. 

The  Subclavian  Artery. — ^This  vessel  upon  the  right  side  is 
derived  from  the  innominate,  which  bifurcates  beliind  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  into  the  common  carotid  and  subclavian.  The 
left  subclavian  is  given  off  from  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ascends  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
as  far  as  the  left  stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

From  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  upon  either  side,  the 
subclavian  artery  arches  outward  across  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
passes  into  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  In  the  root  of  the  neck 
the  artery  is  found  in  the  subclavian  triangle  resting  directly  upon 
the  first  rib. 

The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  at  its  attachment,  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  thus,  for  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion, serves  to  divide  the  vessel  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  of  the 
artery  corresponds  to  that  portion  which  is  included  between  its  origin 
and  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus;  the 
second  part  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  the  portion  immediately 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus,  and  the  third  part  of  the  artery 
reaches  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  The 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  artery  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
apex  of  the  lung  and  dome  of  the  pleura;  the  third  portion  rests 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  The  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  in  their  course  through  .the  subclavian  triangle  are  situated 
above  the  subclavian  artery.  The  subclavian  artery  gives  off  several 
large  branches;  from  its  first  part  the  vertebral,  internal  mammar}% 
and  thyroid  axis  (inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  transversalis  colli) ; 
from  the  second  part,  the  superior  intercostal.  The  origin  of  these 
branches  varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual 
upon  either  side. 

The  subclavian  vein  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary.  It  passes 
inward  across  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  clavicle  and  in  front 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  tendon,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
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the  first  rib  and  lying  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 
It  is  situated  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  arterv,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticiis.  The 
subclavian  vein  joins  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innomi- 
nate. Upon  the  right  side  where  these  two  veins  join  they  receive 
the  right  lymphatic  duct,  and  upon  the  left  side,  at  their  junction, 
they  receive  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery  is  seen  deep  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis 
which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian.  The  inferior 
thyroid  artery  passes  upward  and  inward  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  lies  behind 
the  common  carotid  arterv'.  Upon  a  level  with  or  just  below  the 
ti^msverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra — this  process  is  readily 
identified  by  the  prominent  tubercle  which  marks  it,  the  tubercle  of 
Chassaignac — the  artery  turns  inward  toward  the  middle  of  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  artery  dis- 
appears underneath  the  border  of  the  gland  and  then  turns  downward 
toward  the  lower  pole  of  the  lobe,  where  it  breaks  up  into  a  number 
of  branches  to  enter  this  part  of  the  gland.  As  the  vessel  turns  in- 
ward upon  a  level  with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  it  lies  behind  the 
common  carotid  artery,  and  is  crossed  by  the  cervical  sympathetic 
nerve.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  lies  in  front  of  the  artery.  Just 
before  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  reaches  the  thyroid  gland  the  re- 
current laryngeal  nene  passes  across  it,  usually  in  front  of  the  artery, 
sometimes  behind  it,  also  upon  the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of 
each  side  is  situated  well  behind  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus. 

The  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  is  the  first  branch  given  oflf 
from  the  external  carotid  just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid,  about  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  The  artery  ascends  a  short  distance  and  then  curves  down- 
ward and  disappears  underneatli  the  omohyoid  muscle  in  its  course 
to  the  upper  pole  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  where 
it  divides  into  two  main  branches,  one  going  to  the  anterior  and 
the  other  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  artery 
is  accompanied  by  the  superior  thyroid  vein.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
ligate'the  superior  thyroid  vessels  in  cases  of  hyperthyroidism  pre- 
lim inar}'  to  extirpating  a  lobe. 
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The  Vertebral  Artery  lies  deep  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
It  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  between  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle  in  front  and  the  longus  colli  behind  and  enters  the 
foramen  in  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra.  The  prominent  tubercle  on  the  transverse  process  of  this 
vertebra  is  a  good  guide  to  the  artery.  The  artery  may  be  reached 
through  the  subclavian  triangle  by  drawing  the  stemo-mastoid  forward 
toward  the  middle  line  or  by  nicking  or  incising  its  posterior  border. 

The  Cervical  Sympathetic  Nerves. — The  cervical  sympathetic  is 
found  deep  in  the  neck  behind  the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular 
vein,  and  vagus  nerve,  resting  upon  the  praevertebral  muscles — the 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major  above  and  the  longus  colli  below.  The 
nerve  lies  in  intimate  contact  with  these  muscles  beneath  the  fascia 
that  covers  them, — the  fascia  praevertebral  is.  At  the  root  of  the  negk 
the  neiTe  descends  into  the  thorax. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  is  marked  by  three 
swellings  or  ganglia, — the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 

The  superior  ganglion,  the  largest,  is  fusiform  in  shape  and 
about  one  inch  in  length.  It  is  found  resting  upon  the  rectus  capitis 
major  muscle  opposite  the  second  and  third  vertebne,  behind  the 
internal  carotid  artery  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vagus  nen-e. 
Among  other  branches  it  gives  ojff  the  sui>erior  cardiac  nerve. 

Tlie  middle  ganglion  is  the  smallest  of  the  tliree.  It  is  some- 
times absent  or  it  may  be  double.  It  is  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  sympathetic  nerve  crosses  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  opposite  the 
prominent  tubercle  on  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  vertebra, — 
the  tubercle  of  Chassaignac.  This  ganglion  gives  off  thyroid  branches 
that  accomi)any  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  to  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  middle  cardiac  nerve  is  derived  from  tlie  middle  ganglion. 

The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  larger  than  the  middle.  It  is 
irregular  in  shape  and  is  frequently  merged  with  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  between 
the  scalenus  anticus  and  Icmgus  colli  muscles  and  under  cover  of 
the  vertebral  vessels.  A  branch  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion 
curves  around  the  subclavian  artery  and  ascends  to  communicate 
with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion;  it  is  called  the  ansa  Vieussenii. 
The  inferior  ganglion  gives  off  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve. 

Pu])illo-dihilor  fibers  are  derived  from  the  superior  ganglion 
through  ])ranches  to  the  Giisserian  ganglion  and  then  through  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  long  ciliary  ner^'es. 
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Branches  from  the  middle  ganglion  are  distributed  to  the  thy- 
roid gland. 

Accelerator  fibers  to  the  heart  are  divided  from  all  three  gan- 
glia and  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

The  Cervical  Lymph-nodes. — These  are  pinkish  bodies  ranging 
in  size  from  a  small  bead  to  a  bean.  They  usually  occur  in  groups 
or  chains  along  the  course  of  the  large  veins.  Occasionally  they  are 
found  singly.  They  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  groups, 
superficial  and  deep.  Both  groups  communicate  freely  with  each 
other.  The  lymph-nodes  are  aggregations  of  hmph-tissue  situated 
along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  lymph-nodes  readily 
become  aiTected,  enlarged,  tender,  when  infectious  material,  absorbed 
by  the  capillar}^  lympli-spaces  and  channels,  reaches  them. 

The  Superficial  Lymph-nodes  are  lodged  in  tlie  subcutaneous 
connective-tissue  layer,  just  underneath  the  skin,  between  the  super- 
ficial and  deep  fasciae.  They  are  situated  along  tlie  course  of  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein  and  its  tributaries.  The  superficial  lymph-nodes 
may  become  affected  in  connection  with  lesions  of  the  face,  neck, 
scalp.  They  tend  to  soften,  break  down,  and  open  through  the  skin. 
If  it  becomes  necessarv  to  incise  them  the  skin  laver  onlv  need  be 
penetrated.  After  thev  have  been  incised  and  evacuated  thev  mav  be 
swabbed  out  with  tincture  of  iodin  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
If  enlarged  as  the  result  of  some  chronic  process  and  not  broken 
down,  thev  mav  be  shelled  out  readilv  bv  blunt  dissection. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Lymph-nodes. — ^They  are  found  deep  in 
the  neck,  underneath  the  deej)  cervical  fascia,  in  the  connective-tissue 
spaces  along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  They  are 
found  lying  very  close  to  the  walls  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
its  tributaries.  The  different  groups  of  lymph-nodes  may  be  named 
according  to  their  situation  in  the  various  triangular  spaces  of  the 
neck.  The  deep  lymph-nodes  may  be  affected  secondarily  to  infec- 
tion of  the  superficial  or  they  may  become  enlarged  (swollen)  as  a 
result  of  infection  that  enters  through  the  tonsils  and  glandular 
tissue  of  the  naso-pharynx,  mouth,  base  of  the  tongue,  etc.  The  in- 
flfimmatory  process  may  be  acute,  in  which  case  the  lymph-glands 
may  suppurate  and  break  down,  and  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  sim- 
ple incision  and  drainage.  Frequently  the  glands  are  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  tuberculous  disease*.  Thev  become  swollen,  some  cheesv  in 
the  center;  others  suppurate  and  break  down.  Those  glands  that 
have  not  vet  broken  down  mav  be  readilv  enucleated.    Those  that  have 
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suppurated  are  often  very  firmly  adherent  to  adjacent  structures, 
walls  of  veins,  etc.,  and  require  much  care  in  dissecting  them  out. 
Operation  to  be  successful  must  be  thorough. 

Anatomically  and  a^.so  for  the  purpose  of  surgical  interference  the 
lymph-nodes  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  situation  in  the  vari- 
ous triangular  spaces  as  follows: — 

Superior  carotid  triangle. 

Inferior  carotid  triangle. 

Submaxillary  triangle. 

Occipital  triangle. 

Subclavian  triangle. 

Less  frequently  gland-masses  are  found  in  the  front  of  the  neck, 
in  the  submental  triangle  and  in  the  laryngeal  region.  The  enlarged 
glands  may  be  fairly  well  confined  to  one  triangle  or  may  involve 
Reveral  spaces  or  all  the  glands  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck  may 
be  affected. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  NECK. 

ligation  of  Blood- veftsels.  Tub  Common  Carotid  Artery. — 
The  common  carotid  may  be  tied  either  above  or  below  the  point 
where  the  omo-hyoid  crosses  it,  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  It  is  ligated  preferably  and  more  readily  in  the  so-called 
superior  carotid  triangle:   above  the  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  common  carotid  is  a  line  drawn  from 
a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process 
to  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation.  The  muscular  guide  is  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  its  midpoint  upon  a  level 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the  platysraa,  and  should 
expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  edge 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  should  be  recognized  and  drawn  outward,  and 
then,  after  carefully  incising  the  underlying  layer  of  deep  cervical 
fascia. — the  fascia  that  separates  the  vessels  from  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle, — the  vessels,  surrounded  by  some  loose  connective  tissue,  are 
exposed — first,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  big  and  thin-walled,  lying 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  then  the  common  carotid,  whose 
pulsation  is  readily  felt  and  seen  and  which  lies  to  the  inner  side 
of  the   vein.     The  pneumogastric  nerve,  which   is  located  between 
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the  artery  and  vein,  but  behind  them,  is  not  seen.  The  anterior  belly 
of  the  omo-hyoid  is  seen  as  it  crosses  the  vessels  opposite  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  loop  formed  by  the  descendens  and  commimicans  noni 
may  also  be  recognized  upon  the  front  of  the  vessels.  The  superior 
thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  from  within  outward  above  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle,  and  the  middle  thyroid  vein  below  this  muscle.  If 
these  vessels  are  cut,  they  should  be  clamped  and  tied. 

The  connective-tissue  sheath  which   incloses  the  artery  should 
be  picked  up  with  mouse-tooth  forceps,  and  nicked  with  the  point 


Fig.  138.— J.,  incision  for  removal  of  lower  jaw;  B.  incision  for  ligation  of 
lingual  artery  and  Kocher's  amputation  of  tongue;  C,  incision  for  ligation  of 
common  carotid  and  for  cesophagotomy. 


of  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  vessels;  into  the 
opening  thus  made,  a  director  is  introduced,  and,  working  close  to 
its  wall,  the  vessel  is  separated  all  around,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  which  lies  posteriorly.  A  blunt-pointed  aneurism 
needle  is  then  introduced  into  the  opening  and  carried  around  the 
artery  from  without  inward,  entering  between  the  artery  and  the 
vein.  The  ligature  is  then  drawn  around  the  vessel,  and  we  are  ready 
to  tie.  The  ligature  should  be  of  ordinary  catgut  and  tied  with  a 
square  knot.     After  the  ligature  is  in  place  and  before  it  is  tied  the 
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parts  should  be  again  inspected  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  nerve 
is  not  included.  Some  surgeons  tie  the  artery  double  and  divide  it 
between  the  ligatures,  but  this  is  probably  unnecessary.  The  incision 
is  closed  with  a  catgut  suture. 

The  External  Carotid. — The  ligation  of  the  external  carotid 
is  practiced  as  a  preliminary  to  many  bloody  operations  about  the 
mouth,  jaws,  etc.,  and  to  control  hemprrhage  from  parts  supplied  by 
its  branches  when  the  branches  themselves  are  not  accessible.  The 
linear  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  common  carotid ; 
the  muscular  guide  is  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  At 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  common  carotid  artery 
bifurcates  into  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  and  it  is  close  to  its 
origin,  near  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  that  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  is  ligated.  The  incision  commences  at  the  level  of  the 
hyoid  bone  and  is  carried  downward,  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
inches,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  The  in- 
cision penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  muscle  down 
to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  exposing  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  which  should  be  recognized.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
drawn  apart  with  blunt-pronged  retractors  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
is  then  incised. 

The  pulsation  of  the  artery,  within  its  connective-tissue  sheath, 
mav  now  be  both  seen  and  felt.  The  external  carotid  arterv  lies  a 
little  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  in- 
ternal carotid,  together  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  lies  posterior  to  the  external  carotid,  beneath  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  Corresponding  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  invests  the 
artery  is  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  snipped  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  cutting  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  vessel;  into  the  opening  which  is  thus  made  a  blunt  director 
is  introduced  and  worked  around  the  vessel,  sticking  close  to  its  wall. 
Through  the  path  thus  made  by  the  director  a  ligature  is  carried  around 
the  vessel  in  the  eye  of  an  aneurism  needle.  The  ligature  is  then 
tied  and  the  incision  closed.  After  the  ligature  has  been  carried 
around  the  artery  it  may  be  left  untied,  with  its  ends  hanging  out 
of  the  incision,  to  be  tied  only  in  case  an  emergency  arises  calling 
for  its  use. 

The  Internal  Carotid. — The  ligation  of  the  internal  carotid 
is  but  seldom  called  for.     The  internal  carotid  may  be  tied  through 
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an  incision  similar  to  tliat  for  ligation  of  the  external  carotid.  The 
vessel  is  found  underneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
which  is  the  muscular  guide  to  it.  The  internal  carotid  has  the 
same  relations  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve 
that  the  common  carotid  has,  the  internal  carotid  being  really  the 
continuation  of  the  common;  and  these  structures  must  be  avoided 
in  isolating  the  vessel  and  passing  the  ligature. 

The  Subclavian  Artery. — The  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
arter}'  is  tied  after  it  is  exposed  in  the  subclavian  triangle. 

The  patient  is  placed  with  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised  and 
the  head  thro^\'n  back  and  turned  toward  the  opposite  side,  the  arm 
being  drawn  down  to  depress  the  shoulder.  The  incision  corresponds 
to  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  placed  just  above  the  clavicle, 
and  extends  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  fonvard  and 
inward  almost  as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle; 
the  incision  falls  a  little  short  of  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  in  order  to  avoid  the  external  jugular  vein.  The  incision 
in  the  skin  may  be  made  by  drawing  the  integimient  of  the  neck 
downward  over  the  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  then  cutting  tlirough 
it,  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  clavicle;  when  the  skin  is  released, 
the  incision  is  found  to  lie  just  above  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle. 
This  incision  reachc^s  through  tlie  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  down  to 
the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia,  which  reaches  from  the  edge  of 
the  trapezius  muscle  behind  to  tlie  sterno-mastoid  in  front,  is  now 
incised,  avoiding  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  pierces  the  deep 
cenical  fascia  behind  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
Beneath  the  deep  fascia  the  venous  plexus,  formed  ])y  the  transversalis 
colli  and  suprascapular,  is  encountered.  These  veins  may  be  wounded, 
but  are  readily  clamped  :  often,  however,  they  can  be  avoided,  as  the 
knife  may  be  discarded  after  the  deep  fascia  has  been  incised.  Beneath 
the  deep  fascia  there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  fat  and 
connective  and  h-mphatic  tissue. 

The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  which  lies  pretty 
low  down  near  the  clavicle,  is  now  sought  and  must  be  drawn  upward 
to  show  the  subclavian  triangle,  of  which  it  forms  the  upper  bound- 
ary', the  anterior  boundary  being  formed  by  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
the  inferior  boundarv  bv  the  clavicle. 

Within  the  triangle,  passing  transversely  outward,  are  the  trans- 
versalis colli  and  suprascapular  arteries.  These  vessels  should  be 
avoided.    The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  is  the  guide  to 
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the  subclavian  artery,  may  be  felt  as  a  tense  cord  passing  straight 
up  and  down  beneath  the  posterior  or  outer  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  attached  below  to  the  first  rib.  The  phrenic  nerve  passes 
obliquely  downward  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus 
anticus  into  the  thorax.  If  this  tendon  is  followed  downward  as 
far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib,  one  may  locate  the  subclavian 
artery  as  it  passes  outward  and  forward  from  behind  the  tendon  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  resting  directly  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  first  rib.  That  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  which  lies  upon 
the  first  rib  is  the  part  which  is  ligated.  The  subclavian  vein  lies  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  inner  side  of,  and  anterior  to,  the  artery, 
the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  intervening  between  them,  and 
is  not  apt  to  be  encountered  during  the  operation.  Within  the  tri- 
angle, above  the  subclavian  artery,  may  be  seen  the  three  cords  of 
the  brachial  plexus.  These  pass  obliquely  downward  and  outward 
from  behind  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  artery,  which  is  the  lowest  structure  in  this  triangle  and  rests 
directly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  These  structures 
may  all  be  exposed  by  blunt  dissection,  separating  with  the  finger  or 
handle  of  the  knife,  after  the  deep  fascia  has  been  incised. 

With  blunt  retractors  the  wound  is  held  open  and  the  connective- 
tissue  sheath,  which  envelops  the  artery,  picked  up  and  snipped  with 
the  scissors  and  the  artery  then  separated  from  the  adjoining  struc- 
tures with  a  blunt  director,  working  around  the  artery  close  to  its 
wall.  The  aneurism  needle  is  passed  around  the  artery  from  without 
inward,  avoiding  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  subclavian 
vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the  artery,  is  not  apt  to  be  in 
the  way. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  dome  of  the  pleura  reaches 
above  the  clavicle  into  the  subclavian  triangle,  and  that  the  subclavian 
arter}'  (second  part),  as  it  lies  behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus 
anticus,  rests  upon  the  pleura,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  this  structure,  especially  in  making  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  ligature. 

The  ligature  is  tied  with  a  square  knot,  deep  in  the  wound, 
without  lifting  the  artor\'  too  much  out  of  its  bed. 

The  Lingual  Artery. — ^This  artery  is  usually  ligated  prelimi- 
nary to  amputation  of  the  tongue.     For  incision,  etc.,  see  page  2G2. 

The  Superior  Thyroid  Artery. — The  superior  thyroid  artery 
is  ligated  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the  thyroid  gland. 
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The  arter}%  togetlier  with  the  superior  thyroid  vein  which  accom- 
panies it,  is  found  close  to  its  origin  in  the  space  between  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  lateral  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  artery  and  vein  are  picked  up  on  the  blunt  ligature  carrier 
and  tied. 

The  superior  thyroid  arteries  of  both  sides  may  be  ligated  some 
days  or  weeks  before  undertaking  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland 
in  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  where  the  symptoms  are  so  exag- 
gerated as  to  counterindicate  the  more  radical  operation. 

The  incision,  about  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  is  made  from 
the  anterior  edge  of  one  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  across  the  front  of 
the  neck,  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  other.  The  incision  follows  the 
natural  crease  of  the  neck  and  is  placed  just  above  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
midway  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone.  The  artery 
is  found  just  underneath  the  deep  fascia,  close  to  its  origin  from 
the  external  carotid,  in  the  space  between  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  the  lateral  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  su- 
perior thyroid  vein  is  included  with  the  artery  in  the  ligature.  The 
vessels  are  picked  up  upon  the  blunt  ligature-carrier  and  tied  with 
twenty-day  catgut. 

The  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery. — ^This  vessel  is  ligated  during 
the  course  of  operation  upon  the  thyroid  gland.  This  artery  is  the 
largest  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis.  It  ascends  deep  in  the  root  of 
the  neck  along  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  and 
opposite  the  prominent  anterior  tubercle  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
the  tubercle  of  Chassaignac,  passes  inward  behind  the  common  carotid 
artery,  etc.,  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  It  is  crossed  by  the  s}Tnpathetic  nerve,  the  middle  cervical 
ganglion  resting  upon  the  artery  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  it. 
The  recurrent  larj-ngeal  nerve  as  it  ascends  in  the  root  of  the  neck 
a'so  crosses  the  arterv. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  is  made  along  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  reaching  downward  as  far  as  the 
clavicle.  The  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the 
deep  cervical  fascia.  This  layer  is  divided  in  front  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  common  carotid  artery  and  adjacent  structures,  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  pneumogastric  nerve,  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt 
hook.  With  tlie  finger  in  the  wound,  the  tubercle  on  the  transverse 
process  of  the  sixtli  cervical  vertebra  is  sought.  This  is  the  guide  to 
the  artery.    At  this  level  the  vessel  passes  inward  to  reach  the  lateral 
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lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  A  ligature  is  carried  around  the  vessel  with 
an  aneurism  needle  and  securely  tied.  The  ligature  should  be  applied 
to  the  vessel  some  little  distance  away  from  the  thyroid  gland  so  as 
to  avoid  the  inferior  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  which  passes  across 
the  arter\'  as  it  ascends  in  the  neck. 

Facio-hypoglossal  Nerve  Anastomosis. — The  facial  nerve  is  oc- 
casionally injured,  divided,  during  the  course  of  operations  upon 
the  mastoid  antrum,  result  of  gun-shot,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  desirable 
to  make  an  anastomosis  between  its  peripheral  portion  and  the  prox- 
imal portion  of  some  other  nerve — ^the  hypoglossal  or  spinal  acces- 
sory— with  the  object  of  correcting  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  etc.  Usually  the  hypoglossal  is  selected  because  of  the  fact 
that  its  nucleus  of  origin  is  quite  adjacent  to  that  of  the  facial; 
it  is  quite  readily  accessible  in  the  neck,  and  the  paralyses  resulting 
from  its  division  are  not  so  objectionable,  etc. 

The  facial  nen^e  is  reached  through  an  incision  that  commences 
above,  just  behind  the  ear,  above  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  passes  downward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  as  far  as,  or  beyond,  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  The  nerve  is  sought  deep  in  the  parotid  space,  between  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  in  front  and  the  mastoid  process  behind.  The 
parotid  gland  is  exposed  and  detached  posteriorly  so  that  it  may  be 
drawn  well  fom-ard  with  the  blunt-pronged  tractor.  The  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  is  retracted  toward  the  back.  All  hemorrhage  must 
be  controlled  so  that  the  wound  is  drv.  The  nerve  may  be  seen  as 
it  passes  forward  external  to  the  styloid  process  and  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  on  its  way  to  enter  the  parotid  gland. 
It  enters  the  posterior  border  of  the  parotid  gland  about  one  cm. 
above  and  one  cm.  internal  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process.  The 
nerve  is  followed  up  toward  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  and  cut  square 
through  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  the  end  brought  down  ready 
for  anastomosis  with  the  nerve  chosen  for  the  ])urposc — usually  the 
hypoglossal. 

The  hypoglosi^al  nerve  is  sought  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  incision. 
The  nerve  is  found  as  it  cun'cs  from  behind,  forward,  across  the 
external  carotid  arter}'.  just  above  the  point  where  the  coninion  carotid 
bifurcates  and  just  behind  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle. 
The  hypoglossal  is  cut  and  the  proximal  end  brought  up  to  meet 
the  distal  end  of  the  facial.  The  ends  of  the  nerves  are  joined  to- 
gether accurately  with  several  very  fine  silk  or  catgut  sutures.    The 
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sttfures  are  introduced  with  a  fine  needle,  and  should  include  only 
the  sheatiis  of  the  nen^es  in  their  bite. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessarj-  to  expose  and  stretch  the  facial  nerve 
for  Pjiasm  of  the  facial  muscles. 

Beaectlon  of  Cerrical  Srinpathetic  (Jonnesco). — Total  bilateral 
resection  of  the  cen-ical  sympathetic  including  the  three  cervical 
ganglia  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.    Tlie  operation  is  done  for 
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tlie  cure  of  exophthalmic  goitre  (Basedow's  disease).  An  intervaJ 
of  about  two  weeks  should  elapse  Iwtween  the  first  operation  for  ex- 
tirpation of  the  nerve  on  the  one  side  and  the  second  operation  for 
extirpation  of  the  nerve  on  the  other  side. 

Two  incisions  are  made, — one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  in 
order  to  reach  the  sui>erior  ganglion,  and  one  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  to  gain  access  to  the  middle  and  inferior  ganglia,  etc. 

The  upper  incision  comnicncen  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process,  iind  is  carried  downward  along  the  posterior  border 
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of  the  stemo-niastoid  for  a  distance  of  about  5  cm.  After  pene- 
trating between  the  fibers  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia  that  lines  its  under  surface  is  incised.  The  finger 
is  then  introduced  into  the  wound  and  the  sterno-mastoid  is  sep- 
arated bluntly  from  praevertebral  muscles  that  lie  beneath  it.  This 
separation  is  not  difficult,  the  finger  working  in  the  natural  connective- 
tissue  space  that  exists  between  the  fascia  that  lines  the  deep  surface 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  that  which  covers  the  prevertebral  mus- 
cles, the  fascia  praevertebralis.  With  the  finger  this  separation  is 
carried  as  far  upward  as  the  base  of  the  skull  and  as  far  downward 
toward  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  the  finger  can  reach.  With  a  blunt 
retractor  the  sterno-mastoid,  together  with  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
internal  carotid  artery,  and  vagus  nerve,  is  drawn  well  forward  and 
the  sympathetic  nerve  sought.  The  nerve  is  found  lying  upon  the 
praBvertebral  muscles,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  tubercles  of 
the  transverse  processes  and  underneath  the  fascia  praevertebralis. 
When  this  layer  of  fascia  is  snipped  through  the  nerve  comes  into 
view,  and  is  readily  identified  by  the  thickened  portion  that  represents 
the  superior  ganglion. 

The  lower  end  of  the  ganglion  is  grasped  with  an  artery  forceps 
and  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  followed  upward  as  far  as  the  base  of 
the  skull.  All  the  branches  that  it  gives  off  are  cut  with  the  scissors 
and  the  nerve  then  seized  as  high  as  possible  above  the  ganglion  and 
with  gradually  increasing  traction  it  is  torn  away.  The  end  of  the 
nerve  with  the  forceps  still  attached  is  brought  out  through  the  in- 
cision.    The  wound  is  temporarily  packed  with  gauze. 

A  second  incision  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It 
commences  just  above  the  clavicle  and  extends  upward,  correspond- 
ing to  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  for  about  4  cm. 
The  posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  exposed  and  then,  after 
incising  the  underlying  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia,  the  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  wound.  The  finger  enters  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  connective-tissue  space  that  was  already  explored  with  the  finger 
through  the  upper  incision.  The  finger  is  pushed  downward  in  the 
space  as  far  as  the  clavicle  or  first  rib.  A  blunt  retractor  is  then 
introduced  and  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid — together  with  the 
'bundle  of  structures  consisting  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  carotid 
artery,  vagus  nen^e,  etc. — is  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  and  the 
wound  thus  opened  wide.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  is  sought.  It 
crosses  the  root  of  the  neck  upon  a  level  with  the  prominent  anterior 
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tubercle  of  tlie  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  vertebra, — the  tubercle 
of  Chassaignac.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  found  usually  be- 
hind, though  sometimes  in  front  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  At 
times  the  ganglion  is  absent  and  represented  by  a  plexus  that  sur- 
rounds the  inferior  thyroid  artery;  or  this  plexus  may  be  absent,  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  passing  down  across  the  artery  without  any  in- 
temiption.  Traction  may  be  made  upon  the  ner\'e  in  the  upper  and 
lower  incision  in  order  to  positively  identify  it. 

With  the  director  the  nerve  is  separated  and  raised  from  its 
bed,  working  simultaneously  through  both  the  upper  and  lower  in- 
cisions, and  is  then  drawn  down  and  out  through  the  lower  inci- 
sion. The  detachment  of  the  nerve  where  it  crosses  the  inferior 
thyroid  arter}'  is  easier  when  it  descends  in  front  of  the  vessel.  As 
a  rule,  the  nerve  descends  behind  the  arterv.  The  branches  that 
are  distributed  from  the  ganglion  to  the  artery  must  be  divided; 
also  the  median  cardiac  nerve  which  mav  be  identified  bv  its  course 
inward,  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  ansa  Vieussenii.  The  trunk 
is  then  drawn  down  under  the  artery. 

Following  the  course  of  the  nerve  downward  the  inferior  gan- 
glion is  reached.  This  ganglion  is  situated  behind  the  clavicle,  rest- 
ing upon  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
longus  colli  muscles,  partly  covered  by  the  vertebral  vein  and  artery. 
The  nerve  is  seized  with  the  forceps  near  the  ganglion  and  drawn  a 
little  upward  and  the  vertebral  vein  which  covers  the  ganglion  ex- 
posed and  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook;  likewise  the  vertebral 
artery.  There  is  then  exposed  to  view  the  inferior  ganglion  with 
its  many  small  branches,  including  the  nervus  cardiacus  inferior 
and  nervus  vertebralis.  These  branches  are  all  divided  with  the 
scissors.  The  further  separation  of  the  ganglion  is  made  with  the 
fingers  working  downward  past  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  which  is 
also  detached.  As  the  final  step  of  the  operation  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  with  gradually  increasing 
traction  is  torn  out.  The  entire  cervical  sympathetic,  including  its 
three  ganglia,  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  are  thus  extirpated.  The 
incisions  are  closed  with  suture  without  drainage. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  the  separation,  etc., 
of  the  inferior  cer\ical  ganglion.  The  subclavian  artery  lies  at  a 
deeper  level  and  is  not  usually  encountered.  The  phrenic  nerve  lies 
to  the  outer  side  crossing  the  scalenus  anticus  obliquely  from  above 
downward. 
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The  plan  of  operating  through  two  short  incisions  avoids  divi- 
sion of  the  superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory nerve,  and  the  external  jugular  vein. 

Cervical  Adenectomy. — Bemoval  of  the  lymph-nodes  of  the  neck 
for  tuberculosis,  adeno-sarcoma,  etc.  The  incision,  varies  according 
to  the  location  of  the  affected  glands  and  whether  those  in  one  tri- 
angle or  those  in  several  triangles  are  involved. 

Superior  and  Ixfekior  Carotid  Triangles. — To  expose  tlie 
chain  of  glands  underneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  in  the  superior  and  inferior  carotid  triangles,  an  incision 
is  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
through  the  skin  and  fat.  The  external  jugular  and  some  of  its 
tributaries  will  be  encountered  in  the  fat  layer.  These  are  clamped 
and  ligated  when  cut  or  they  may  be  recognized  and  ligated  double 
before  they  are  cut.  The  fascia  is  then  incised  along  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  plainly  exposing  the  fibers  of 
the  muscle.  The  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  an  important  land- 
mark. The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn  widely  apart  with  blunt- 
pronged  tractors.  The  layer  of  dee])  cervical  fascia  is  next  incised 
and  the  diseased  gland  mass  thus  exposed.  The  incision  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  freely  expose  the  mass.  Glands  which  have  not 
already  broken  down  may  be  seized  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  volsella 
forceps  and  enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fingers  or 
blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors.  It  may  be  necessary  to  snip  occasional 
connective-tissue  strands  with  the  scissors.  They  are  cut  very  close 
to  the  gland  mass.  Glands  that  have  suppurated  will  be  found  more 
intimately  attached  to  the  adjacent  structures  through  adhesions  re- 
sulting from  periadenitis.  These  glands  are  pulled  upon — ^not  too 
forcibly — and  are  dissected  free  from  the  immediately  adjacent  parts 
with  the  blunt-pointed,  cun-ed  scissors,  with  the  fingers,  etc.,  working 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  gland  mass  and  making  moderate  traction 
at  the  same  time.  Usuallv  durincr  the  course  of  the  dissection  the 
internal  jugular  vein  or  in  dissection  of  the  upper  carotid  triangle, 
the  large  temporo-facial  branch  will  be  exposed.  In  removing  gland 
masses  tliat  lie  in  close  relation  to  these  vessels  it  is  desirable  to 
deliberately  expose  tiie  vessels  and  clean  them  away  from  the  gland 
mass.  With  tlie  vessels  thus  exposed  there  is  mucli  less  danger  of 
wounding  iheni.  and  if  they  are  accidentally  toni  or  incised  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  secure  the  bleeding  point  and  ligate  it.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  operate  deep  in  the  neck  through  a  small  incision.     It  is 
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necessary  to  see  plainly  and  to  recognize  structures  as  they  are  met 
during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  Sudden  profuse  hemorrhage 
which  cannot  be  located  is  best  controlled  by  making  compression 
with  the  finger  in  the  wound.  The  wound  is  wiped  dry  and  upon 
removing  the  finger  the  point  from  which  the  blood  comes  is  seen  and 
secured.  The  large  veins  and  the  hemorrhage  that  may  result  if 
they  are  cut  are  practically  the  only  obstacles  encountered  during 
the  course  of  operations  in  this  part  of  the  neck. 

The  gland  masses  may  extend  forward  into  the  submaxillary 
triangle,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  carry  another  incision 
forward,  above  and  parallel  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  curving  up- 
ward toward  the  middle  of  the  chin.  Occasionally  it  will  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  in  order  to  reach  diseased  glands 
which  lie  well  underneath  the  muscle.  Usually  partial  division  of 
the  muscle  will  suffice.  The  ends  of  the  muscle  are  reunited  bv  several 
mattress   sutures  of  chromic  catgut. 

All  bleeding  points  must  be  secured  and  ligated  before  closing 
the  incision. 

The  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  the  incision  is 
closed  with  interrupted  silk-worm  sutures  except  at  the  lower  end, 
where  the  gauze  drain  emerges.  The  drain  is  removed  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  dav. 

SuBMAxiLiARY  TiUANGLE. — Glaiid  masscs  may  extend  into  this 
space  from  the  carotid  triangles  or  they  may  be  limited  to  this  space 
alone.  This  space  is  opened  up  by  an  incision  that  commences  at 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  upon  a  level  with 
the  angle  of  the  jaw;  it  passes  downward  and  forward  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  then  for^vard  above  and  parallel  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  ter- 
minates by  cur\Mng  upward  toward  the  middle  of  the  chin.  The 
incision  penetrates  the  skin,  fat,  and  the  platysma  down  to  the  deep 
fascia.  The  facial  vein  will  be  exposed  and  may  be  divided,  and  will 
require  ligation.  The  deep  fascia  is  next  incised,  thus  opening  up 
the  contents  of  the  triangle.  In  enucleating  diseased  lymph-glands 
from  this  triangle,  especially  toward  the  back,  the  facial  artery  and 
the  temporo-facial  vein  which  empties  into  the  internal  jugular  will 
be  exposed  and  may  require  ligation. 

Posterior  or  Occipital  Triangle. — ^This  triangle  may  con- 
tain enlarged  lyniph-node? — tuberculous,  sarcomatous,  etc. — that  re- 
quire excision.  To  expose  the  contents  of  this  triangle  an  incision 
is  made  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  down 
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through  the  skin  and  fat  layers.  The  external  jugular  vein  or  its 
large  tributary,  the  posterior  jugular,  may  be  divided  in  making 
this  incision  and  will  require  ligature.  The  posterior  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  is  exposed — it  is  a  good  landmark, — and  is  drawn  for- 
ward with  the  blunt-pronged  retractor.  The  deep  fascia  is  then 
incised  and  the  gland  masses  are  exposed  and  may  be  enucleated. 
The  spinal  accessory  nerve  pa^es  across  this  triangle.  It  appears  at 
the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  at  the  junction  of 
its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and  back- 
ward across  the  space,  and  disappears  under  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  trapezius  muscle,  which  it  supplies.  If  the  nerve  is  touched  or 
pulled  upon  the  trapezius  contracts  and  indicates  that  the  nerve  is 
in  evidence. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  dissection  down  into  the 
subclavian  triangle.  In  this  case  the  incision  is  prolonged  down 
aJong  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  as  far  as  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle,  and  from  the  lower  end  of  this  incision,  another 
is  carried  outward,  above  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  trapezius. 

Subclavian  Triangle. — This  space  often  contains  diseased 
lymph-glands — tuberculous,  sarcomatous,  carcinomatous — continuous 
with  the  glands  in  the  axillary  space. 

In  order  to  expose  the  contents  of  this  space  an  incision  is 
made  which  runs  above  and  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
trapezius.  From  the  inner  end  of  this  incision  another  is  carried 
upward  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  for  a  sufficient 
distance  to  give  free  access  to  the  space.  The  incision  goes  through 
the  skin  and  fat  layers  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  lower  end 
of  the  external  jugular  vein,  just  before  it  pierces  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  may  be  exposed  and  may  require  ligation.  Xext,  the  deep 
fascia  is  incised  when  the  gland  mass  is  exposed.  The  gland  mass 
must  be  enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fmger  or  with  the 
blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors,  working  all  the  time  very  cose  to 
the  surface  of  the  gland  mass,  and  occasionally  snipping  connective- 
tissue  strands  that  show  when  traction  is  made  on  the  gland  mass. 
Traction  is  made  on  the  mass  and  the  adjacent  structures  slowly 
and  deliberately  peeled  away  from  it.  During  the  course  of  the 
enucleation  some  branches  of  the  transverse  cervical  and  the  sub- 
scapular veins  will  be  seen.    These  may  be  pushed  aside  or  they  may 
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be  divided  or  torn  and  will  require  ligation.  After  the  mass  has 
been  removed  there  will  be  exposed,  in  the  bottom  of  the  rather  deep 
wound,  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  the  subclavian  artery  resting 
upon  the  first  rib,  and  the  dome  of  the  pleura.  The  phrenic  nerve 
passes  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
into  the  thorax.  Usually  there  is  little  danger  of  injuring  this  struc- 
ture. All  hemorrhage  must  be  controlled  before  the  incision  is  closed. 
The  incision  is  closed  in  part  with  several  interrupted  sutures  and 
a  strip  of  gauze  left  for  drainage. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TRACHEA  AND  LARYNX. 

Tracheotomy  means  opening  into  the  air-passage  either  as  an 
emergency  operation  for  relief  when  obstruction  exists  or  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  other  operations;  for  example,  extirpation  of  the  larynx, 
amputation  of  the  tongue,  etc.  In  1869,  as  a  preliminary  to  excision 
of  the  jaw,  Xussbaum  performed  a  tracheotomy  and  tamponed  the 
pharynx  with  a  compress  to  prevent  blood  from  entering  the  larynx 
during  the  operation,  the  anaesthetic  being  administered  through  the 
tracheotomy  tube. 

Tampon  of  the  Trachea. — Trendelenburg  uses  a  tracheotomy 
tube  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thin,  balloon-like  structure  provided 
with  a  cannula  so  that  it  may  be  inflated  after  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  trachea,  in  this  way  plugging  the  trachea  and  preventing  the 
entrance  of  blood,  etc.  The  anaesthetic  is  administered  through  the 
tracheotomy  tube,  to  which  a  long  rubber  tube  provided  with  a  fun- 
nel is  attached;  in  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  there  is  a  wad  of  cotton 
upon  which  the  anspsthetic  is  dropped.  The  tracheotomy  tube  and 
tampon  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trachea  for  seven  or  eight 
days  after  the  operation. 

The  Site  of  Operation. — ^The  opening  into  the  air-passage 
may  be  made: — 

1.  Through  the  trachea  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(high  tracheotomy).  This  is  the  preferable  operation  and  usually 
includes,  in  addition,  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (crico-trache- 
otomy). 

2.  Through  that  part  of  the  trachea  which  is  covered  by  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  (median  tracheotomy). 

3.  Tlirough  the  trachea  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(low  tracheotomy).  This  operation  is  rather  less  preferable,  because 
at  this  level  the  trachea  lies  deeper — farther  away  from  the  surface, 
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and,  besides,  one  mav  meet  the  inferior  thvroid  veins  or  some  of 
their  branches  or  there  may  be  an  arteria  thyroidea  ima  present. 
This  is  the  site  usually  selected  for  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  in 
conjunction  with  operations  upon  the  larynx;  for  example,  extirpa- 
tion of  the  larynx. 

4.  Through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  This  is  really  a  laryn- 
gotomy,  but  it  is  well  to  include  it  with  the  tracheotomies. 

High  Tilvcheotomy  (Crico-tracheotomy). — This  is  the-  op- 
eration usually  performed,  and  has  the  advantage  that  no  vessels  of 
moment  are  met  with ;  and  that  this  part  of  the  air-tube  is  located 
quite  superficially,  near  the  surface. 


Fig.  141.— Tracheotomy  Tube.  Fig.   142.— Trendelenburg   Tampon   Can- 

nula. T,  tube  to  Inflate  balloon.  Anss- 
thetic  is  given  through  a  long  tube  and 
funnel  attached  to  tracheotomy  tube. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  shoulders  raised  and 
the  head  thrown  back.  If  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  are  urgent, 
one  may  dispense  with  an  anaesthetic  or  may  give  simply  a  few  whiffs 
of  chloroform.     The  operation  may  be  done  under  cocain  anaesthesia. 

By  palpation,  the  ring-like  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is  the  best 
landmark,  is  readily  located.  In  men  the  prominent  thyroid  carti- 
lage may  be  felt  and  seen  as  Adam's  apple,  but  in  women  and  chil- 
dren this  is  not  prominent  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  good  guide. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage — just  above  the  cricoid — 
doT^-nward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for  a  distance  of  one  and 
one-half  inches.  In  making  this  skin  incision  some  small  tributaries 
of  the  anterior  jugular  vein  may  be  encountered;  to  these  clamps  are 
applied  and  the  skin  retracted,  exposing  thus  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
which  unites  the  edges  of  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles  of  either  side 
with  each  other.     This  layer  of  fascia  is  incised  along  the  middle 
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line,  corresponding  to  the  incision  in  the  integument.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  being  now  retracted,  there  are  exposed,  above  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  just  below  the  cricoid,  lying  transversely  across  the 
front  of  the  trachea,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  located  about  one-half  inch  below  the  cricoid 
cartilage  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  This  slip  of  fascia  covers  or  conceals  the  upper  two  rings  of 
the  trachea;  so  that,  in  order  to  expose  these,  it  is  necessary  to  pick 
up  this  band  and  snip  it  transversely,  after  which  the  isthmus  may 
be  drawn  downward  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  exposed  to 
view. 

The  next  step  is  to  enter  the  air-passage,  but  before  doing  this 
all  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped.  At  times,  during  the  operation, 
the  laryTix  moves  violently  up  and  down  in  forced  efforts  at  respira- 
tion, and  in  order  to  steady  it  a  tenaculum  must  be  employed.  This 
is  introduced  into  the  larynx  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  piercing 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  hooks  the  cricoid  cartilage  firmly 
upon  its  posterior  aspect  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  The 
operator  holds  this  tenaculum  with  the  left  hand,  thus  steadying  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  and,  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  held  short  in 
the  right  hand,  the  cricoid  and  one  or  two  upper  rings  of  the  trachea 
are  cut  deliberately  from  above  downward.  One  guards  the  knife 
blade  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  or  perforating  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  trachea.  Having  made  an  opening  in  the  air-tube  about  one- 
half  inch  long  and  still  retaining  the  tenaculum  which  was  hooked 
into  the  cricoid  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  a  second  tenaculum 
is  now  hooked  into  the  other  side  of  the  cricoid,  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  and  the  incision  in  the  air-passage  thus  held  open  while 
the  tube  is  being  introduced. 

Occasionally  the  thyroid  gland  has  a  well-marked  middle  lobe 
occupying  the  site  of  the  isthmus  and  ascending  upon  the  front  of 
the  cricoid.  This  extra  lobe  is  seldom  present,  but,  when  it  is,  it 
must  Ik;  dislocated  downward  in  order  to  expose  the  cricoid  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea.  Usually  it  is  not  necessar\'  to  apply  any 
ligatures  as  the  cut  vessels  cease  bleeding  after  a  few  minutes'  ap- 
plication of  the  artery  forceps;  still,  if  any  spurting  vessels  are  met, 
they  should  ])e  li gated.  The  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  ])rought  to- 
gether with  two  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  tube. 

The  tube  is  held  in  place  by  a  tape  tied  aroimd  the  neck  and 
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the  wound  dressed  with  gauze  packed  loosely  into  the  wound  and 
about  the  tube. 

Low  TuAcnEOTOMY. — ^I'he  opening  is  made  into  the  trachea 
below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  is  not  usually  the  site 
of  choice,  although  it  is  at  times  indicated.  This  part  of  the  trachea 
lies  farther  away  from  the  surface,  deeper,  and  one  may  meet  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins,  which  descend  in  front  of  the  trachea,  although 
they  usually  lie  well  to  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  thus  leaving 
the  line  of  incision  free.    At  times  there  is  an  arteria  thvroidea  ima 

ft' 

ascending  in  front  of  this  part  of  the  trachea:  a  rather  unusual 
condition. 

Tlie  incision,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  commences  above 
at  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  down- 
ward toward  the  sternum,  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches.  The  incision  penetrates  first  through  the  skin  and  fat,  and 
is  then  continued  dee])er  tlirough  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  exposing 
the  front  of  the  trachea.  After  the  trachea  has  been  exposed  all 
bleeding  points  must  be  clamped;  usually  the  hemorrhage  is  only 
venous  and  ceases  after  the  artery  forceps  have  been  applied  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  operator  is  now  ready  to  make  the  opening  in 
the  trachea,  w^hich  should  be  placed  below  the  level  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland ;  the  isthmus  may  be  drawn  upward  toward 
the  cricoid  cartilage  in  order  to  give  more  room.  All  bleeding  should 
be  controlled  before  the  trachea  is  opened. 

Before  making  the  incision  in  the  trachea  a  tenaculum  is  intro- 
duced into  the  trachea,  just  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  tlie  middle  line,  to  steady  the  trachea,  and 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  held  short  by  the  blade,  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  trachea  from  below  upward,  cutting  two  or  three 
rings.  Still  steadying  the  trachea  with  the  first  tenaculum,  a  second 
tenaculum  is  introduced  into  the  incision  in  the  trachea,  and  while 
it  is  thus  held  open  the  tube  is  introduced.  The  tenacula  are  not 
withdrawn  until  the  tube  is  in  the  trachea. 

Any  spurting  vessels  or  large  veins  may  be  ligated,  and  one  or 
two  stitches  mav  be  taken  in  the  skin  wound.  The  left  innominate 
vein  is  not  in  danger  if,  in  incising  the  trachea,  the  knife  is  not 
carried  below  the  level  of  the  sternum. 

^Fedtan  Tuacheotomy. — The  opening  into  the  trachea  is  made 
beneath  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  divided  in  order 
to  expose   tliis  part  of  the  trachea. 
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The  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  and  reaches  from 
the  cricoid  cartilage  downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  incision  is  then 
carried  deeper  through  the  deep  fascia,  between  the  edges  of  the 
stemo-hyoid  muscle,  when  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  ex- 
posed. The  isthmus  is  divided  and  the  trachea  recognized.  In 
dividing  the  isthmus  we  cut  several  venous  branches  which  bleed 
and  must  be  clamped.  The  bleeding  should  be  controlled  before  the 
trachea  is  opened.  Bleeding  points  may  be  clamped  and  their  liga- 
tion postponed  until  after  the  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
trachea  if  time  is  limited.  The  trachea  is  steadied  with  a  tenaculum 
and  incised,  and  the  tube  introduced,  as  in  the  foregoing  operation. 

Transverse  Laryngotomy. — ^This  is  an  emergency  operation 
and  may  be  rapidly  performed.  The  windpipe  is  opened  after  locating 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  using  this  as  a  guide,  by  cutting  transversely 
through  the  skin  and  crio-thyroid  membrane:  i.e.,  between  the  upper 
border  of  the  cricoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
There  is  some  probability  of  wounding  the  crico-thyroid  artery,  a 
small  branch,  yet  this  is  not  very  likely  as  the  incision  is  made 
transversely:   parallel  with  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Thyrotomy. — ^Division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  be  either 
incomplete  or  complete. 

Incomplete  Thyrotomy. — The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  and  commences,  above,  at  a  point  just  below  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  downward 
to  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  it  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  long  and  reaches  through  the  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  exposing  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  retracted  and  the  crico-thvroid  membrane  incised,  thus 
entering  the  larynx.  In  incising  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  the 
crico-thyroid  branches  may  be  cut;  these  are  small  branches,  but 
they  should  be  clamped  if  they  bleed,  as  even  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  sucked  into  the  wind-pipe  may  seriously  embarrass  respiration. 
We  then  proceed  to  enlarge  the  opening  into  the  larynx  by  dividing 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
to  an  extent  sufTicient  to  permit  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies,  etc. 
One  should  avoid,  if  possible,  incising  the  thyroid  cartilage  beyond 
the  level  at  which  the  true  vocal  cords  are  attached. 

If  this  operation  is  done  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  one 
may  close  the  opening  in  the  larj^nx  and  omit  the  introduction  of  a 
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tube;  still  it  is  probably  not  unwise  to  insert  the  tube  and  leave  it 
for  a  few  days  in  all  cases,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  there 
may  be  some  oedema  of  the  glottis  caused. 

Complete  Tiiyrotomy  consists  of  a  median  section  through  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  the  lar}^nx  and  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies,  growths,  etc. 

During  the  operation  the  trachea  must  be  kept  clear  of  blood. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose 
position  unless. a  tampon  cannula  is  used,  when  the  patient  may  be 
placed  in  the  usual  tracheotomy  position  with  the  shoulders  raised 
and  the  head  thrown  back.  The  tampon  cannula  may  be  introduced 
through  a  preliminary  high  tracheotomy  done  at  the  same  sitting, 
previous  to  opening  the  lanux,  or  else  the  cannula  may  be  inserted 
through  the  incision  that  is  made  in  the  lar}nx  and  which  may  be 
prolonged  downward,  through  the  cricoid  and  upper  rings  of  the 
trachea  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  a  high  tracheotomy,  a  prelimi- 
nary low  tracheotomy  may  be  performed  and  the  tampon  cannula 
introduced  at  this  point. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  reaching 
from  the  hyoid  bone,  above,  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  deep  fascia 
and  exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  next  step  is  to  open  the  larynx.  The  point  of  the  knife 
is  introduced  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  between  the  cricoid 
and  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  doing  this  the  crico- 
thyroid branch  may  be  cut  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied.  Then, 
with  a  curved  probe-pointed  knife  which  is  introduced  into  the  larynx 
and  passed  upward  between  and  beyond  the  vocal  cords  the  thyroid 
cartilage  is  split  into  its  two  halves  from  within  outward,  in  the  middle 
line,  throughout  its  entire  length  up  to  or  into  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane.  The  thyroid  cartilage  may  also  be  divided  from  without 
inward.  At  times  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  ossified,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  a  strong  scissors  in  order  to  accomplish  its  division. 

After  the  thyroid  cartilage  has  been  split  its  edges  are  held  apart 
with  sharp  retractors  or  tenacula,  and  the  interior  of  the  larynx 
may  then  be  freely  explored.  We  may,  in  addition,  divide  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  if  this  has  not  already 
been  done,  or  if  more  room  is  required,  or  in  order  to  introduce  a 
tampon  cannula. 
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In  cutting  into  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  one  should  avoid  the 
superior  laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve,  which  pierce  tliis  membrane 
upon  either  side  to  enter  and  supply  the  larynx. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  suture  the  two  halves  of  the  thyroid 
cartilages,  as  these  often  adapt  themselves  very  well  without  suture, 
especially  if  the  cricoid  cartilage  has  not  been  divided.  It  is  probably 
wise,  however,  in  all  cases,  to  introduce  two  or  three  chromicized 
catgut  sutures  through  the  perichondrium  to  hold  the  edges  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  contact  or  one  silver  wire  suture 
may  be  passed  through  each  edge  of  the  cartilage.  The  incision  in 
the  skin  may  be  partly  closed  with  catgut  sutures. 

The  tampon  cannula,  if  used,  may  be  left  in  place  for  a  few 
days  if  it  is  well  borne,  as  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  blood  and  dis- 
charges into  the  trachea  and  lungs. 

Laryngectomy  (Extirpation  of  the  Larynx). — ^This  operation 
should  be  preceded  by  a  low  tracheotomy,  which  may  be  done  a  week 
or  more  in  advance  of  the  major  operation  in  order  to  accustom  the 
patient  to  the  presence  of  the  tube  and  to  bring  al)out  fixation  of  the 
trachea  to  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  neck. 

If  the  preliminary  tracheotomy  has  not  be^n  done,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose  position,  or,  if  the 
operation  is  done  with  the  patient  in  the  customary  tracheotomy 
position,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  larynx  has  been  isolated 
and  all  the  vessels  that  supply  it  ligated,  to  cut  the  larynx  away  from 
the  trachea  below  and  then,  at  once,  introduce  the  tampon  cannula 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea.  The  preliminary  tracheotomy, 
with  the  introduction  of  the  tampon  cannula,  is  probably  the  most 
preferable  plan. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  liyoid  bone  to 
a  point  below  the  cricoid  cartilage:  to  this  incision  a  second  trans- 
verse incision  may  be  added  which  extends  outward,  parallel  with 
the  hyoid  bone,  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  stern o-mastoid 
muscle  of  each  side,  thus  making  a  T-shaped  incision.  This  latter 
supplementary  incision  is  especially  advantageous  if  the  lymphatic 
glands,  etc.,  are  involved  in  the  pathological  process.  The  incision 
extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and  deep  cervical 
fascia,  and  exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  edges  of  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles  are  next  recognized  and 
the  muscles  of  either  side  divided   transversely  either  partially   or 
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completely.  The  parts  being  now  retracted,  we  expose  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  which  are  attached  upon  either  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  reach 
well  upward  upon  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  underneath  the 
?temo-thvroid  muscles. 

We  now  begin  the  isolation  of  the  lar}'nx,  separating  all  the  soft 
parts  either  with  an  elevator  or  with  the  knife,  the  edge  of  the 
instrument  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  If 
the  elevator  is  used,  this  is  pushed  under  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  be- 
tween it  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  muscle  separated  from 
the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  detaching  the  stemo-thyroid  at  the 
same  time;  the  separation  of  these  muscles  may  be  accomplished  in 
part  with  the  knife.  Tliese  two  muscles  are  really  one  and  the  same 
continuous  muscle;  so  that,  after  they  have  been  detached  from  the 
thyroid  cartilage  they  hang  together  as  one  continuous  flat  band. 
Instead  of  detaching  these  muscles  as  described  they  may  be  simply 
cut  away  from  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  knife.  The 
soft  parts  are  then  retracted  and  a  tenaculum  is  hooked  into  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  with  this  the  lar}Tix  is  drawn  for- 
ward and  to  one  side,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  reach  the  superior 
laryngeal  arter}^  and  its  accompanying  nervous  branch,  as  they  pierce 
the  side  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  to  enter  the  lar}'nx ;  the  vessel 
is  tied  double  and  cut.  The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
lies  upon  the  side  of  the  larynx  (in  the  natural  relation  of  the  parts 
being  covered  by  the  stemo-thyroid  muscle),  is  readily  separated  from 
the  side  of  the  lar}Tix  with  the  elevator  or  the  finger.  At  this  stage 
of  the  operation  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  which  ramifies  upon 
the  upper  front  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland,  is  usually  met  with. 
This  vessel  need  not  be  cut.  The  thyroid  isthmus  is  also  liberated 
from  its  attachment  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  pushed  downward 
out  of  the  wav. 

The  orico-thyroid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs 
fonvard  and  inward  transversely  across  the  crico-thyroid  membrane, 
may  be  cut  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied.  There  is  also  an  in- 
ferior lar}Tigeal  branch,  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  which  accompanies 
the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  into  the  larynx;  it  enters  the  lower 
back  part  of  the  larynx,  behind  the  articulation  between  the  cricoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages,  beneath  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
this  branch  mav  be  cut  and  should  be  tied.  The  small  transverse 
branch,  from  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs  transversely  inward 
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across  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  below  the  hyoid  bone,  to  anastomose 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  is  also  cut  and  tied.  The  larynx 
is  drawn  toward  the  opposite  side  and  the  above-described  procedures 
are  repeated  upon  the  other,  the  remaining,  side. 

The  isolation  of  the  lar}Tix  is  continued.  The  soft  parts  are 
strongly  retracted  to  one  side  and  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella  the 
larynx  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side;  then,  with  the  knife,  the  in- 
ferior constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  separated  from  the  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  muscle  is  attached  upon  the  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  close  to  its  posterior  border  which  may  be  readily 
felt  by  the  fingers  in  the  wound.  This  muscle  is  separated  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  also.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  work  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage  in  separating  this  muscle  so  as  to  avoid 
opening  into  the  phar}*nx,  and  also  to  avoid  division  again  of  the 
vessels  that  have  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  parts  are  then 
separated  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  other  side  of  the  lar}^nx  and 
we  are  ready  for  the  final  step  of  this  part  of  the  operation:  the 
separation  of  the  larynx  from  the  hyoid  bone  above,  from  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  pharj'nx  behind,  and  from  the  trachea  below. 

The  knife  is  introduced  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  be- 
tween the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone,  and  this  membrane 
is  cut  in  a  direction  outward  and  backward,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  side  of  the  larynx  forward  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella. 
In  performing  this  step  of  the  operation  we  should  avoid  again  cut- 
ting the  superior  laryngeal  artery  upon  the  proximal  side  of  its  liga- 
ture if  it  has  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  other  half  of  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  then  cut  in  a  similar  manner.  If  it  is 
desired  to  excise  the  epiglottis  also,  and  this  is  usually  wise,  a  probe- 
pointed  knife  may  be  introduced  through  the  incision  in  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane,  between  the  upper  border  of  thyroid  cartilage  and 
the  hyoid  bone,  in  a  direction  upward  and  backward;  so  that,  as  the 
cut  is  made,  the  blade  of  the  knife  passes  between  the  base  of  the 
tongue  and  the  epiglottis.  The  finger  in  the  mouth  may  serve  to 
guide  the  knife.  If  the  epiglottis  is  to  be  left,  we  cut  directly  back- 
ward between  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid 
bone,  thus  leaving  the  epiglottis  attached  to  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  hyoid  bone  and  to  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  front  of  the 
larynx  is  then  seized  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella  forceps  and  drawn 
directly  fonvard;  so  that  its  posterior  wall,  composed  of  the  broad 
posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  carti'age,  may  be  separated  from  the 
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anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx;  the  anterior  wall  of  the  phar}'nx  is 
very  thin,  consisting  practically  only  of  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane. 
If  the  growth  involves  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  this  part  may 
be  excised  together  with  the  larynx.  If  the  pharynx  has  not  yet  be- 
come involved  in  the  disease,  the  separation  of  the  larynx  from  the 
phar}'nx  will  not  be  found  to  be  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

After  the  separation  of  the  larynx  from  the  phar}'nx  has  been 
completed  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the 
lar}Tix  is  cut  away  from  the  trachea,  from  behind  forward,  below  the 
level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  In  thus  severing  the  lar\'nx  from 
the  trachea  the  inferior  laryngeal  arteries  and  nerves  are  cut,  and, 
if  the  vessels  have  not  already  been  tied,  they  should  be  secured  as 
they  spurt.     Thus  the  extirpation  is  complete. 

Instead  of  operating  as  described  above,  we  may,  after  freeing 
the  larynx  upon  tlie  sides,  etc.,  complete  the  operation  by  cutting 
the  larynx  away  from  the  trachea  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  packing  the  stump  of  the  trachea  at  once  with  a  pad  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  b^ood  (a  preliminary  tracheotomy  having 
been  done) ;  and  then,  drawing  the  lar}Tix  forward  with  a  sharp 
hook  or  volsella,  this  is  separated  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  phar}Tix 
from  below  upward;  and,  as  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the 
larynx  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone  by  carry- 
ing the  knife  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 

The  superior  laryngeal  arteries,  that  enter  the  larynx  upon  the 
sides,  are  best  secured  before  beginning  the  actual  isolation  of  the 
larynx,  but  they  may  be  again  divided  accidentally  during  the  final 
steps  of  the  o]x?ration,  and  in  this  case  should  be  again  clamped  and 
tied;  other  vessels  may  be  secured  as  they  are  encountered  during 
the  course  of  the  operation.  The  wound  is  best  left  open  in  part. 
If  the  accessorv  lateral  skin  incisions  have  been  made,  and  the  sterno- 
mastoids  have  been  divided,  these  parts  may  be  brought  together 
with  sutures.  The  opening  in  the  pharynx  should  be  closed  as  nearly 
completely  as  possible  with  interrupted  silk  sutures,  their  ends  being 
left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  It  may  be  possible  in  some 
cases  to  close  off  the  pharyngeal  space  from  the  wound  completely 
by  uniting  the  upper  cut  edge  of  the  phar>Tix  to  the  soft  parts  which 
are  attached  to  tissues  below  the  hvoid  bone.  This  is  done  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  iuterrupted  silk  sutures  placed  fairly  close  to- 
gether, and  is  a  groat  advantage,  as  it  ver}'  considerably  diminishes 
the  likelihood  of  infection. 
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It  is  necessary  to  arrange  good  drainage  with  the  head  low,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  wound  secretions  into  the  trachea.  It 
is  well  to  leave  the  tampon  cannula  in  the  trachea  for  a  few  days  if 
it  has  been  used  during  the  operation.  The  wound  should  be  prop- 
erly packed  and  the  dressings  changed  at  rather  frequent  intervals. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  is  fed  per  rectum  or  else  through 
a  tube  introduced  into  the  stomach  either  through  the  mouth  or 
through  the  nose.  If  a  tracheotomy  has  not  preceded  the  laryngectomy 
by  a  week  or  more,  the  stump  of  the  trachea  should  be  sutured  to  the 
skin  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  retraction  of  the  trachea.  In  cases 
where  tlie  disease  has  not  spread  beyond  the  larynx,  the  operation 
is  comparatively  easy  and  not  accompanied  by  much  hemorrhage. 

Before  proceeding  witli  the  radical  operation  the  larynx  may 
be  split  in  the  middle  line  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  early  cases  the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  larjmx 
will  suffice. 

Extirpation  of  Half  of  the  Larynx. — This  operation  is  quite 
analogous  to  the  one  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  may 
be  practiced  in  those  cases  whore  the  disease  is  still  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  larvnx. 

The  larynx  is  first  split  in  the  middle  line,  without  injuring  the 
vocal  cords,  and  then,  if  the  condition  found  upon  investigation  war- 
rants, tlie  operation  of  extirpaT;ion  of  one-half  of  the  larynx  may  be 
undertaken. 

The  advantages  of  partial  removal  of  the  larynx  in  appropriate 
cases  are  undoubted.  It  is  a  much  less  difficult  and  dangerous  pro- 
cedure and  there  is  no  greater  likelihood  of  recurrence  after  this  less 
radical  operation  when  the  disease  is  still  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
larvnx.  The  voice  mav  be  almost  perfectlv  retained  and  the  abilitv 
to  swallow  food  is  quickly  regained. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

These  may  consist  of  partial  extirpation,  enucleation,  ligation  of 
blood-vessels,  etc.  Operation  is  indicated  as  soon  as  the  tumor  begins 
to  interfere  seriously  with  respiration  or  shows  inflammatory  changes 
or  a  tendency  to  malignant  degeneration.  Tumors  that  grow  down- 
ward into  the  root  of  the  neck  or  mediastinum,  causing  pressure  upon 
the  trachea,  should  be  operated  upon  early.  Operation  should  be 
undertaken  for  exophthalmic  goitre  just  as  soon  as  symptoms  of 
Basedow's  disease  begin  to  make  their  appearance.     In  those  cases 
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of  exophthalmic  goitre  that  show  very  marked  symptoms  of  thyroid- 
ism,  marked  exophthalmos,  very  rapid,  irregular  pulse,  dyspnoea, 
tremor,  sweating,  marked  nervous  irritability,  sleeplessness,  etc.,  it  is 
desirable  to  do  the  operation  in  several  stages;  to  first  ligate  the  su- 
perior thyroid  arteries  and  veins,  on  one  or  both  sides,  usually  on  both, 
leaving  the  extirpation  of  the  gland  until  later — ^until  the  exaggerated 
s\7nptoms  of  excessive  thvroidism  have  abated — ^usuallv  for  several 
weeks.  In  cases  where  there  is  already  degeneration  of  the  heart 
muscle  and  of  other  essential  organs,  operation  will  almost  certainly 
result  fatally  and  is  counterindicated.  The  operation  may  be  per- 
fonned  under  local  anaesthesia — regional  anaesthesia  method  (Kocher, 
Reverdin,  Koux)  or  a  general  anaesthetic  may  be  used.  If  a  general 
anaesthetic  is  employed  care  must  be  exercised  during  its  administra- 
tion, because  urgent  symptoms  due  to  interference  with  respiration 
may  arise.  Of  the  general  anaesthetics,  ether  is  the  preferable  one. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  tliat  position  which  causes  the  least 
obstruction  to  breathing,  usually  with  tlie  shoulders  raised  upon  a 
sandbag  and  the  head  thrown  back.  It  is  often  of  distinct  advantage 
to  raise  the  upper  end  of  the  table  so  that  it  will  have  an  inclina- 
tion of  about  thirty  degrees.  With  the  patient  in  this  position  there 
is  much  less  venous  liemorrhage  and  much  less  interference  with 
respiration.  The  anaesthetic  can  be  given  with  the  Gwathmey  ap- 
paratus, using  the  foot-pump  to  force  the  air  through  the  bottle 
containing  the  ana?stlietic,  and  with  the  Lumbard  nasal  tubes.  Thus 
the  anaesthetist  has  his  hands  free  and  is  able  to  hold  the  jaw  for- 
ward during  the  course  of  the  operation.  Many  operators  prefer  ether 
given  by  the  drop  method.  The  services  of  an  additional  assistant 
will  then  be  necessary  to  hold  the  jaw  forward. 

A  cloth  screen  suspended  from  two  uprights,  one  upon  either 
side  of  the  table,  may  be  dropped  down  so  as  to  shut  the  field  of 
operation  off  from  the  face — mouth  and  nose — of  the  patient.  This 
also  senes  to  exclude  the  anjpsthetist  from  the  field  of  operation. 
In  the  absence  of  the  screen  the  field  of  operation  can  be  walled 
off  from  the  mouth  by  placing  a  folded  t^)wel  wrung  out  in  bichloride 
solution  across  the  neck  just  below  the  chin  and  just  above  the 
line  of  the  transverse  incision  in  the  neck. 

Partial  Extirpation. — As  a  rule,  but  one  lobe  is  extirpated. 
If  the  disease  involves  both  lobes,  then  one  entire  lobe,  the  larger, 
should  be  excised  and  the  other  lobe  only  in  part.  At  least  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  gland  substance  should  be  left.    The  en- 
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tire  organ  should  never  be  extirpated.  Even  if  tlie  whole  gland  is 
apparently  involved  a  portion,  at  least  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  should 
be  permitted  to  remain. 

Two  essential  points  to  be  observed  in  operating  are  to  prevent 
severe  hemorrhage  during  the  course  of  the  operation  and  to  avoid 
injuring  the  important  structures  that  are  situated  posterior  to  the 
thyroid  gland — the  recurrent  larj^ngeal  nerve  and  the  parathyroid 
bodies.  The  main  vessels  supplying  the  gland  are  ligated  early  in 
the  operation  and  finally,  in  extirpating  the  gland,  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  is  left  to  cover  over  and  insure  the  safety  of  the 
structures  that  lie  behind  it. 

A  transverse  incision  passing  across  the  front  of  the  neck  from 
the  edge  of  one  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  edge  of  the  other  is 
made.  If  the  tumor  is  situated  low  down,  in  the  root  of  the  neck, 
the  incision  should  be  placed  low,  just  above  the  sternal  notch. 

Instead  of  the  incision  above  described  tlie  tumor  may  be  ex- 
posed through  a  right  angle  incision  which  commences  upon  the  side  of 
the  neck  behind  the  inner  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  the 
level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  from  that  point  the  incision  is  carried 
transverselv  inward  to  the  middle  line  and  then  downward  as  far 
as  the  sternal  notch.  This  incision  is  adapted  to  those  tumors  that 
are  situated  high  up  and  are  of  unusual  size  and  confined  strictly  to 
one  lobe.  The  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma 
muscle,  and  exposes  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  cov- 
ered by  the  deep  cenncal  fascia,  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  Sev- 
eral subcutaneous  venous  branches  are  divided. — the  anterior  jugular 
and  comnuinicating  branch  from  the  external  jugular;  these  should 
be  clamped  and  tied  or  they  may  be  ligated  doubly  before  they  are 
severed.     Tlie  external  jugular  is  usually  not  cut. 

The  bluish  (slate-colored)  tumor  mass  may  now  be  seen  bulging 
beneath  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone  (the  sterno-hyoid 
and  stomo-thyroid),  which  are  usually  found  displaced  more  or  less 
toward  that  side  of  the  neck  which  lodges  the  tumor.  The  tumor 
is  expo^^ed  by  cutting  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia  between  the 
edges  of  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles.  This  incision  in  the  deep  fascia 
should  he  sufiiciently  liberal.  If  more  room  is  required  the  fingers 
mav  he  hooked  under  the  sterno-hvoid  and  sterno-thvroid  muscles 
and  those  mav  be  divided  near  the  hvoid  hone.     It  mav  be  necessarv 
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to  exlond  the  incision  into  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 
At  this  stage  the  operator  should  assure  himself  that  he  has  pen- 
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etrated  completely  through  the  loose  connective-tissue  envelope  right 
down  to  the  true  capsule  of  the  gland.  The  capsule  will  be  found 
considerably  thickened  in  cases  where  pathological  processes  affect 
the  gland. 

Sweeping  around  in  all  directions  with  the  fingers  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  tumor  mass,  the  effort  is  made  to  separate  it  and  de- 
liver it  partly  through  the  incision.  Connective-tissue  bands  that  hold 
the  tumor  and  resist  its  delivery  and  which  are  usually  vascular 
should  be  hooked  up  with  the  finger  or  ligature  carrier,  clamped 
double,  and  divided  with  the  scissors.  After  the  tumor  has  been 
thus  partly  detached  it  is  drawn  still  farther  out  of  the  incision  and 
the  operator  is  then  ready  for  the  next  step  of  the  procedure,  the 
ligation  of  the  principal  vessels. 

While  the  mass  is  pulled  downward  and  toward  the  opposite  side 
the  superior  thyroid  vessels  are  sought  near  the  upper  pole  of  the 
tumor.  The  su|Xjrior  thyroid  is  readily  found  just  after  its  origin 
from  the  external  carotid,  in  the  space  between  the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
superior  thyroid  vein,  which  may  be  included  in  the  same  ligature 
as  the  artery.  The  ligature  is  passed  with  the  blunt  carrier,  tied 
double,  and  the  vessels  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  inferior 
thyroid  artery  is  found  deep  in  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  thyroid  axis.  Emerging  from  behind  the  common  carotid 
arter}',  it  passes  inward  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  gland,  crossing  the  inferior  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nene  in  its  course.  Firm  traction  must  be  made  upon  the 
tumor,  drawing  it  upward  and  over  toward  the  opposite  side  and 
the  skin  and  muscles  well  retracted.  With  the  fingers  in  the  wound 
the  pulsating  vessel  may  be  felt  as  it  passes  forward  across  the  side 
of  the  trachea  to  reach  the  gland.  The  prominent  tubercle  upon 
the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra — ^the  tubercle  of 
Chassaignac — is  a  good  guide.  About  on  a  level  with  or  just  below 
this  tubercle  the  artery  passes  across  the  front  of  the  recurrent  larjTi- 
geal  nerve,  which  ascends  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus  to  enter  the  larynx.  The  artery  should  be  carefully  iso- 
lated, taking  pains  not  to  injure  the  nerve,  and  a  ligature  passed 
around  it  with  a  blunt  carrier  and  tied.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins 
are  picked  up  upon  the  carrier,  tied  double,  and  severed.  An  arteria 
thyroidea  ima  is  occasionally  encountered  ascending  toward  the  lower 
part  of  the  gland;  this  vessel  and  its  accompanying  veins  are  readily 
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recognized  and  should  be  ligated  double  and  divided  between  the 
ligatures. 

There  remains  now  to  make  the  section  through  the  isthmus. 
This  is  detached  and  squeezed  between  the  blades  of  a  heavy  compres- 
sion forceps.  The  forceps  is  then  removed  and  the  isthmus  ligated, 
the  ligature  being  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  isthmus  at  the  site  of 
the  groove  made  with  the  compression  forceps.  If  a  third,  pyramidal, 
lobe  is  present,  it  should  also  be  detached  and  removed  together  with 
the  tumor  mass.  The  venous  branches  that  unite  the  veins  of  the 
two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the  isthmus,  corresponding  to  its  upper 
and  lower  borders,  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  separately. 

Tlie  blood-vessels  having  been  ligated  and  the  isthmus  divided, 
etc.,  there  now  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  operation,  the  ex- 
tirpation of  that  portion  of  the  gland  whicli  is  to  be  removed.  It 
is  still  attached  to  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx.  Care  must 
be  again  exercised,  in  separating  it  from  these  structures,  not  to 
injure  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  parathyroid  bodies  that 
lie  posterior  to  the  capsule.  Injury  to  these  structures  is  best  avoided 
by  leaving  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  to  cover  and  protect  them. 
The  capsule  is  incised  along  the  outer,  posterior  border  of  the  lateral 
lobe  (tumor  mass),  and  the  mass  peeled  away  from  this  part  of 
the  capsule,  even  leaving  a  thin  layer  of  thyroid  tissue  covering  the 
surface  of  the  portion  of  capsule  that  is  left  behind. 

After  all  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled  the  wound  is  flushed 
out  with  salt  solution.  If  muscles  have  been  divided  their  ends 
should  be  reunited  by  suture.  A  cigarette  drain  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  twonlv-fonr  hours  is  introduced.  The  edn:es  of  the  skin 
are  brought  into  aocurato  apposition  with  suture  except  below,  in 
the  niiddle  or  at  either  end,  where  the  drainage  strips  emerge. 

Knuclkation. — This  method  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  those 
cases  that  present  isolated  diseased  masses  in  the  midst  of  apparently 
normal  gland  tissue. 

The  iuci>ion  and  subsoquont  steps  of  this  procedure  until  the 
stage  is  reachcMl  where  the  capsule  of  the  gland  is  exposed  are  the 
same  as  those  described  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  capsule 
is  incised  in  a  situation  where  it  is  fairly  free  from  blood-vessels. 
Vessels  that  are  divided  are  clam])ed  and  ligated.  Penetrating 
through  the  oland  substance  with  the  finger  the  mass  that  is  to  be 
enucleatcil   is  shelled   out;   if  anv  additional   masses  are   to  be  felt 

ft 

these  are  also  enucleated  through   the   same  opening.     If  the  mass 
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Fig.  1(3— Thfrolili'ul,>iMy.  The  enlnrgpa  right  (obp  ot  Ihi/  Ihjrold  glimJ  la 
ItcIlTmil  out  ot  tlic  iDclsloti.  Tbc  superior  tbirrold  artery  nQd  vein  bsve  bwn 
llR«t*d  doublr  and  dlrldid  bPlwefn  (he  llB'Ium.  Tb«  Inrerlor  thrro'd  arterr 
U  p[pked  up  upon  Ihw  llgnturo  esrrlfr.     r.t,'.,  common  carotid  srlery:  I.J..  In- 
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ruptures  (cystic  goitre)  during  tliis  step  the  wall  of  the  cyst  should 
be  peeled  out. 

The  cavity  is  packed,  temporarily,  witli  strip  gauze  to  check  the 
hemorrhage.  The  packing  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  removed.  If  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased  a  plug  of  strip 
gauze  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  and  the  incision  in  the  capsule 
sutured  except  its  lower  part  where  the  gauze  drain  emerges.  If  the 
temporary  tamponade  fails  to  control  the  hemorrhage  then  the  in- 
cision in  the  capsule  must  be  held  wide  open  with  retractors  and  in- 
dividual bleeding  points  sought  for  and  ligated.  If  the  hemorrhage 
is  a  profuse  general  oozing  the  packing  may  be  replaced  and  firm 
pressure  applied  with  a  snug  bandage.  Caution  must  be  exercised 
that  the  j)ressurc  of  the  bandage  is  not  sufficient  to  compress  the 
trachea  to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  respiration. 
In  order  finally  to  control  the  bleeding  it  may  be  necessary  to  ligate 
the  main  arterial  branches  that  supply  the  gland  or  else  to  extirpate 
the  half  of  the  ghmd  that  has  been  incised. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  by  suture  except  the  part  below 
where  the  drainage  strips  emerge. 

Ligation  of  Thyroid  Auteriks. — This  plan  of  treatment  has 
been  employed  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  permanent  shrinkage 
of  the  goitre,  but  it  lias  failed  to  yield  satisfactory  results. 

Ligation  of  the  superior  thyroid  arteries  and  veins  of  one  or  of 
both  sides,  or  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery'  and  vein  and  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  of  the  same  side,  is  frequently  practiced  in  cases  of 
exophthalmic  goitre  where  the  symptoms  of  tliyroidism  are  very  ex- 
aggerated. By  this  plan  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  gland  is  reduced 
and  the  urgent  symptoms  ameliorated  to  sudi  a  degree  that  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  g'and  may  ])e  undertaken  with  more  prospect  of  suc- 
cess at  a  subsecjuent  date. 

For  the  method  of  exjx)sing  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries,  etc..  see  i>age  231. 

External  (Esophagotomy. — This  operation  is  usually  done  for  the 
removal  of  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  o\<o])hagus.  The  patient 
lies  upon  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the  head  thrown 
back  and  over  toward  the  right  side. 

A  S()rt-rul)her  tube,  or,  ])etter,  a  steel  sound,  is  introdue-ed  into 
the  O'so]>hagus  as  far  as  it  will  go  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  cesophagus 
is  approached  through  an  incision  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck  be- 
cause it  is  more  accessible  upon  this  side  than  upon  the  right. 
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The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  left  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  midpoint  of 
the  incision  being  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
incision  is  carried  through  the  skin  and  fat,  including  the  platysma, 
and  exposes  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 
The  stemo-mastoid  is  drawn  aside  and  the  underlying  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia  is  incised,  when  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  common  carotid  artery,  lying  in  their  connective-tissue  sheath 
and  crossed  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  are  ex- 
posed. These  vessels  are  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  retractor. 
The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  partly  covered  by  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  is  then  recognized.  These  struc- 
tures are  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  with  a  blunt  retractor.  The 
trachea,  which  may  now  be  readily  felt  with  the  fingers,  is  a  guide 
to  the  oesophagus,  the  oesophagus  being  located  posterior  to  the  trachea 
and  protruding  well  beyond  its  left  border.  The  tube  in  the  oesoph- 
agus assists  in  locating  it,  and  the  foreign  body,  if  present,  may 
also  be  felt.  The  middle  thyroid  vein,  as  it  passes  outward  from 
the  th}Toid  gland  to  enter  the  internal  jugular,  may  be  met  with,  and, 
if  it  is  in  the  way,  may  be  cut  and  tied.  The  inferior  thyroid  vein 
may  also  be  seen. 

The  oesophagus  is  entered  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle, — i.e., 
below  the  omo-hyoid, — and,  if  necessary,  this  muscle  may  be  drawn 
to  one  side  or  divided.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  it  ascends 
to  enter  the  larynx,  lies  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  trachea  in  front  and  the  oesophagus  behind,  and  should 
be  avoided  in  incising  the  oesophagus.  The  nerve,  during  the  course 
of  the  operation,  is  usually  not  encountered,  and  may  be  avoided  by 
making  the  opening  in  the  oespohagus  well  upon  the  side  and  thus 
keeping  away  from  the  front  of  the  tube. 

The  wall  of  the  oesophagus  is  picked  up  with  two  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  and  an  incision  made  corresponding  to  its  long  axis  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  permit  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  or  any 
other  necessary  manipulation. 

In  incising  the  (rsophagus  one  should  make  a  c^ean  cut  in  order 
to  avoid  getting  between  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  which 
may  readily  happen  owing  to  the  looj^eness  of  the  tissue  between 
its  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  Some  oesophageal  branches  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  may  be  divided  in  making  the  opening  in  the  wall 
of  the  oDsopliagus  and  these  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 
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The  wound  in  tlie  wall  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  chromicized  catgut,  but  the 
external  wound  in  the  neck,  leading  down  to  the  incision  in  the  oesoph- 
agus, should  be  packed  and  left  unsutured. 

If  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  establish  a  permanent  fistula 
(oesophagostomy),  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  tlie  oesophagus,  includ- 
ing its  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  may  be  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
skin  incision  with  several  interrupted  silk  stitches. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TONGUE. 

Amputation  of  the  Tongue  (Kocher),  with  Preliminary  Ligation 
of  the  Lingual  Artery. — Amputation  of  the  tongue  according  to  the 
method  of  Kocher  has  many  advantages.  The  hemorrhage  is  easily 
controlled,  diseased  glands  are  readily  removed,  and  the  incision  is 
well  placed  for  drainage. 

The  first  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  ligating  the  lingual 
artery  upon  the  side  corresponding  to  the  diseased  half  of  the  tongue. 

The  lingual  artery  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  that  of  each 
side  supplying  the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue.  It  is  sought 
for  and  tied  in  the  lingual  triangle. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  shoulders  raised  upon 
a  sand-bag,  and  the  head  thrown  back  and  turned  a  little  toward  the 
other  side. 

Ether  is  probably  the  }>est  ana^stlietic,  administered  either  by 
the  drop  method  or  with  tlie  Gwathmey  vapor  apparatus  and  Lum- 
bard's  nasal  tubes.  It  is  of  advantage  to  give  the  patient,  one-half 
hour  before  the  operation,  one-quarter  grain  of  morphin  and  one- 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  atropin  by  hypodermic. 

An  incision  is  made  which  corresponds  to  tlic  ])Oundaries  of  the 
submaxillarv  trinnde.  It  conimcnr«s  in  front  at  tlie  svnn)livsi?;  mentis 
and  is  carried  down  to  the  hyoid  bono,  tlience  backward  above  and 
parallel  with  the  greater  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  then  in  a 
direction  upward  and  backward  toward  the  mastoid  process  as  far 
as  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (see  Fig.  K)S).  The  incision  penetrate^ 
throngli  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma,  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The 
apex  of  the  fla]),  whicli  is  thus  marked  out.  is  seized  with  the  fingers 
and  reflected  u])ward  upon  the  side  of  the  face  as  far  as  the  lower 
border  of  the  jaw-bone.  In  reflecting  this  fla])  wo  may,  toward  the 
back,  cut  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  this  should  be  clamped  and 
tied.     The  doe])  fascia  is  incised  and  the  contents  of  the  triangle  ex- 
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posed.  These  consist  of  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland  and  a  num- 
ber of  lymph-nodes.  The  lymph-nodes  will  be  found  diseased  and 
matted  together,  and  adherent  to  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland 
so  that  these  structures  will  usually  be  removed  in  one  mass.  The 
mass  is  seized  with  volsella  forceps  and  enucleated  by  cutting  with 
the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  mass,  or  by  blunt  dissection 
with  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  with  the  fingers.  The  mass  is  finally 
cut  away  by  dividing  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  is 
seen  to  disappear  anteriorly  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle  on  its  way  to  open  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  The  facial  artery- ,  if  not  previously  cut,  is  usually  di- 
vided in  enucleating  the  gland  mass  from  the  triangle  and  should  be 
tied  when  out,  or,  still  better,  it  mav  be  secured  and  tied  before  it 
is  cut,  close  to  its  origin  and  before  it  reaches  the  submaxillary  gland. 
The  facial  vein  is  also  usually  divided  during  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion:  this  vessel  bleeds  freely,  but  may  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

The  boundaries  of  the  su})maxillai7  triangle  are  readily  recog- 
nized after  its  contents  have  been  dissected  out.  Above  the  lower 
border  of  the  jaw  and,  below,  in  front  and  behind  the  anterior  and 
posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscle.  The  floor  of  the  submaxil- 
lary triangle  is  formed  in  front  by  the  oblique  fibers  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid and  behind  by  the  perpendicular  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossus,  which 
muscle  lies  on  a  deeper  plane  than  the  mylo-hyoid,  being  partly 
overlapped  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  latter.  Passing  from  be- 
hind, horizontally  forward,  above  and  parallel  with  the  hyoid  bone 
and  lying  directly  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  the  hypo-glossal 
nerve;  this  nerve  disappears  anteriorly  beneath  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  This  nerve  marks  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  lingual  triangle,  which  is  really  the  apex  of  the  submaxillary 
triangle.  The  base  of  the  lingual  triangle  is  formed  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerv^e,  and  its  lower  borders,  in  front  and  behind,  by  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric.  The  floor  of  the  lingual 
triangle  is  formed  by  the  hyo-glossus,  and  beneath  this  muscle  the 
lingual  artery,  accompanied  by  a  vein,  is  located;  so  that,  if  this 
muscle  is  picked  u])  with  tooth  forceps  and  snipped  through  with  the 
knife  or  scissors,  the  lingual  arterv  is  readilv  found  and  mav  be 
hooked  up  with  an  aneurism  needle  and  tied.  Ix)cating  and  tying 
the  lingual  artery  in  this  triangle  is  not  difficult. 

After  the  diseased  submaxillary  lymj)h-nodes  and  the  submaxil- 
lar}* salivary  gland   have  been  dissected  out  and  the  lingual  artery 
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ligated  and  all  bleeding  points  clamped  and  tied,  we  are  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  next  step  of  the  operation — the  actual  excision  of 
the  tongue.  Before  beginning  this  step  of  the  operation,  however, 
measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the 
larynx.  The  patient  may  be  placed  with  the  head  hanging  low  in 
the  Rose  position;  or  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  may  be  done  and  a 
Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula  introduced,  or  an  ordinary  trache- 
otomy tube  may  be  used  and  the  phar}Tix  tamponed  with  gauze. 

An  incision  is  made  with  the  knife  through  the  floor  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle, — i.e.,  through  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, — close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  opening  may  be  farther  enlarged  with 
the  scissors  or  fingers.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  then  seized  with  a 
forceps  and  drawn  out  into  the  wound  in  the  neck,  through  the 
opening  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  making  considerable  traction, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  tongue  is  cut  away  from 
its  attachment  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  as  far  back  toward  the  base 
as  possible.  This  is  done  with  the  blunt-pointed  curved  scissors, 
snipping  through  the  septum  of  the  tongue  and  working  close  to  its 
under  surface.  During  this  step  of  the  operation,  and  while  traction 
is  being  made  upon  the  tongue,  one  should  examine  occasionally  with 
the  finger  for  bands,  etc.,  which  tend  to  bind  the  tongue  within  the 
mouth.  ^  The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  which  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  tongue,  near  its  base,  should  be  cut  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  it  will  be  observed  that  the  organ  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  mouth  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  may  be 
amputated  quite  close  to  its  root.     This  is  done  with  the  scissors. 

The  half  of  the  tongue,  corresponding  to  the  side  upon  which 
the  lingual  has  been  tied,  may  be  cut  through  without  occasioning 
any  bleeding;  but,  if  the  lingual  artery  of  the  other  side  has  not 
been  previously  tied,  the  hemorrhage,  when  tliis  second  half  of  the 
tongue  is  cut  through,  may  be  embarrassing,  as  tiiere  may  be  some 
difticultv  in  catchincf  the  cut  end  of  the  arterv.  This,  however,  mav 
be  provided  against  by  seizing  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  a  toothed 
clamp  beliind  the  point  where  it  is  intenrhMl  to  amputate  it  before 
cutting  througli ;  so  tliat,  when  we  divide  tliis  lialf  of  the  tongue, 
we  may  pull  the  stump  forward,  and  seize  the  divided  vessel,  when 
it  spurts,  with  an  artery  clamp. 

Tlie  wound  in  the  side  of  the  neck  is  closed  with  interrupted 
silkworm-gut  sutures.  exce})t  its  posterior  part,  which   is  left  open 
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and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions,  etc.,  from  the  mouth.     The 
packing  sliould  be  introduced  well  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The  patient  is  given  fluids — saline  solution — freely  by  rectum  for 
the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Later  the  patient  may  be 
fed  through  a  stomach  tube  which  is  passed  through  the  nose.  The 
patient  lies  with  the  head  low  and  turned  upon  the  side  to  facilitate 
drainage. 

Extirpation  of  the  Tong^ie  throngh  the  Month  with  Preliminary 
Ligation  of  the  Lingual  Artery  on  Both  Sides. — This  plan  is  applica- 
ble to  all  those  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  where  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  is  not  yet  involved — ^^vhere  the  tongue  is  not  flxed — and  it 
would  seem  that  these  are  really  the  only  cases  that  offer  a  favorable 
prospect  of  cure  through  operation. 

The  lingual  artery  corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  which 
is  diseased  is  exposed  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  already  described 
on  page  262,  which  opens  up  the  submaxillary  triangle.  The  contents 
of  the  triangle  are  dissected  out  and  the  lingual  artery  tied.  The 
lingual  artery  of  the  other  side  is  exposed  by  making  an  incision 
reaching  from  the  middle  line  backward,  above  and  parallel  with 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  curving  upward,  posteriorly,  toward  the  mastoid 
process.  The  incision  on  this  side  of  the  neck  does  not  need  to  be 
as  extensive  as  upon  the  other  side  unless  the  lymph-nodes,  etc.,  upon 
this  side  are  also  diseased  and  require  to  be  extirpated.  The  lingual 
artery  upon  this  side  is  secured  and  ligated.  The  incisions  on  both 
sides  of  the  neck  are  closed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted 
sutures,  without  drainage. 

The  anaesthetic  is  now  withdrawn  and  the  patient  permitted  to 
come  partly  out  so  that  he  can  keep  his  larynx  clear  of  blood.  The 
shoulders  are  raised  high  upon  a  sandbag — Rose  position — and  the 
mouth  held  wide  open  with  a  gag.  The  tongue  is  seized  at  the 
tip  and  drawn*  forcibly  forward  out  of  the  mouth,  and  cut  away 
from  its  attachment  to  the  floor  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  and 
amputated  far  back  witli  the  scissors.  This  part  of  the  operation  can  be 
done  very  quickly ;  there  is  little  or  no  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient 
will  have  recovered  suflioientlv  from  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  to 
keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood  by  coughing  and  expectorating.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  precede  the  operation  by  administering  a  liberal  dose  of 
morphin  and  atropin  hypodermically.  The  edges  of  the  stump  of  the 
tongue  can  be  brought  tngother  with  one  or  two  sutures  of  heavy  silk. 
These  sutures  are  introduced  with  a  small,  stout,  full-curved  needle. 
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Within  a  short  time  the  patient  can  swallow  fluids  without  much 
gagging  and  may  sit  up  and  get  out  of  bed  in  a  few  days. 

Extirpation  of  a  Portion  of  the  Tongue. — The  patient  may  be 
placed  in  a  half -sitting  posture.  Anaesthesia  is  not  complete. 
A  liberal  dose  of  morphin  may  be  administered  hypodermically  shortly 
before  the  operation,  and  only  sufficient  ether  or  chloroform  used  to 
keep  the  patient  fairly  quiet.  In  this  way  sufficient  reflex  is  retained 
to  enable  the  patient  to  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood  by  coughing 
and  expectorating. 

This  operation  may  be  advisable  in  early  suspicious  cases  where 
the  disease  is  strictly  limited  and  for  purpose  of  obtaining  a  specimen 
for  microscopic  examination  before  resorting  to  amputation  of  the 
entire  tongue. 

The  jaws  are  separated  with  a  gag  and  the  mouth  held  wide 
open  with  flat,  angular  retractors  placed  in  either  corner.  A  strong 
silk  suture  is  passed  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  with  this 
as  a  tractor  the  tongue  is  drawn  well  forward  and  the  diseased  por- 
tion resected  with  the  scissors.  It  may  be  desired  to  resect  the  en- 
tire half  of  the  tongue  which  is  diseased.  If  so,  the  tongue  is  split 
down  the  middle  with  the  scissors,  and  the  diseased  half  separated 
from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  amputated  as  far  back  toward  the 
root  of  the  organ  as  desired.  If  the  lingual  artery  has  not  been  tied 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  operation,  the  bleeding  vessel  must  be 
seized  with  the  artery  forceps  in  the  stump  of  the  tongue  and  ligated. 
In  excising  a  portion  of  the  tongue  one  should  cut  wide  of  the  apparent 
diseased  area.  The  edges  of  the  raw  surface  are  brought  together  with 
interrupted  sutures  of  rather  heavy  silk.  This  operation  will  prob- 
ablv  suffice  for  verv  earlv  cases  where  the  disease  is  distinctly  local 
and  the  lymphatics  are  not  yet  involved. 

Amputation  of  the  Tongue  (Regfnoli-Billroth). — This  method  is 
applical)le  to  those  cases  where  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  considerably 
involved  in  the  disease. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  Rose  position,  or  if  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  has  been  done  and  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula 
introduced  into  the  trachea,  or  if  an  ordinarv  traolieotomv  tube  has 
been  introduced  and  the  pharynx  has  been  tamponed,  the  patient 
may  lie  in  the  usual  position  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the  head 
thrown  back. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  bordor  of  the  body  of  the 
jaw  about  6  cm.  long,  the  midpoint  of  the  incision  corresponding 
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to  tlie  symphysis  mentis.  This  incision  penetrates  through  all  the 
soft  parts  down  to  the  bone  and  extends  backward,  upon  either  side, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle.  In  making 
this  incision,  the  facial  artery,  as  it  turns  up  over  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw-bone,  just  in  front  of  the  masseter,  may  be  avoided. 

From  either  end  of  this  incision  additional  ones  are  made  which 
reach  straight  downward  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone,  passing  through 
the  intetjument  and  the  platysma.  Through  the  lateral  incisions,  on 
either  side,  the  lingual  artery  may  be  sought  and  tied,  at  the  same 
time  extirpating  any  diseased  glands,  etc. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  now  entered  by  severing  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a 
knife.  They  should  be  cut  fairly  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  point 
of  the  knife  may  be  guided  with  the  finger  in  the  mouth.  Those 
muscles  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  symphysis  in 
the  middle  line  are  divided  first.  A  suture  should  be  passed  through 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  or  it  may  be  seized  with  a  toothed  clamp  in  order 
to  exercise  traction  and  prevent*  its  falling  back  into  the  pharynx  and 
obstructing  the  breathing  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 

After  a  sufficiently  large  opening  has  been  made  in  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  drawn  through  the  wound,  under  the  jaw, 
and  may  then  be  removed  together  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth  as 
far  back  as  the  epiglottis. 

If  the  lingual  arteries  have  not  been  previously  ligated,  the  base 
of  the  tongue  sliould  be  seized  with  a  volsella  forceps  before  it  is 
amputated,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  clamping  of  these  vessels  in  the 
stump  of  the  tongue. 

The  flap  of  skin  and  soft  parts  is  replaced  and  the  wound  closed 
exce])t  posteriorly,  on  one  or  both  sides,  where  the  incision  is  left 
open  and  ])aeked  in  order  to  drain  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Extirpation  of  the  Tongue  through  the  Floor  of  the  Month,  with 
Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — ^The  operation  is  preceded  by  a  trache- 
otomy and  the  introduction  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula,  or 
an  ordinary  tvaclieotomy  tube  may  be  used  and  the  pharynx  tam- 
poned. After  the  operation  the  patient  is  fed  per  rectum  or  through 
a  rubber  tube  whicli  is  passed  through  the  nose  down  into  the  stomach. 

SeDII.LOT'S  ^rETJIOI),  WITH  DIVISION  OF  THE  TX)WEH  JaW  IN  THE 

Middle  Line. — The  first  incif^or  tooth  of  the  lower  jnw  is  extracted. 
An  incision  is  made,  as  in  the  Kegnoli-Billroth  operation,  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  reaching  a«  far  as  the  masseter  on  either 
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side.  The  lower  lip  is  tlien  split  in  the  middle  line,  the  incision 
being  carried  down  to  the  bone  through  the  gum  and  periosteum.  The 
Iqwer  jaw  is  then  sawn  through  with  a  Gigli  saw,  and  tlie  muscles 
and  the  mucous  membrane  com|>osing  the  floor  of  the  mouth  incised 
close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

Each  half  of  the  jaw  is  now  dra\^Ti  well  outward,  away  from 
the  middle  line,  thus  giving  very  free  access  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  and  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  which  is  involved  in  the  disease  may  then  be  extirpated. 

If   the   Unguals  have   not  been  previously   tied,   they  may  be 
-clamped  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated,  drawing  the  stump 
of  the  tongue  forward  with  a  volsolla  in  order  to  facilitate  this. 

The  tonsils  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  may  also  be  reached 
in  this  operation,  and,  if  the  lower  jaw-bone  is  involved,  it  can  be 
resected  in  part.  Diseased  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  may  also 
be  excised  through  this  incision,  which  may  be  made  as  extensive 
as  necessary-. 

One  should  attempt  to  bring  the  raw  surfaces  in  the  mouth 
together,  at  least  in  part,  with  interrupted  chromicized  catgut  or 
silk  sutures,  their  ends  being  left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal 
later. 

The  two  halves  of  the  jaw  are  brouirht  together  and  carefuUv 
wired,  and  the  incision  closed  except  at  its  posterior  part  on  one  or 
both  sides,  where  it  is  left  open  for  packing  and  drainage. 

I^vxoexbeck's  Method,  witii  Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw 
ox  One  Side. — Upon  the  side  corresponding  to  the  disease  an  in- 
cision is  carried  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  tlirough  the  lower 
lip  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  whence  it  is  continued 
downward  through  the  integument  of  tlie  neck  as  far  as  the  side  of 
the  hyoid  hone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  tlie  lip  and 
gum,  passing  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  bone;  the  lower 
part  of  the  incision  passes  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysnia.  All 
bleeding  points  are  clamped. 

Through  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  after  cutting  through 
the  deep  fascia,  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  neighboring  dis- 
eased lyni])]iatic  nodes  of  this  side  may  be  removed,  and  tlie  lingual 
arterv  tied  as  it  lies  in  the  linixual  trianirlo,  above  the  hvoid  bone 
and  beneath  the  livo-glo?sus  muscle. 

The  canine  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted  and  an  opening 
made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
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wire  saw  witli  which  the  jaw-bone  is  divided.  The  section  through 
the  jaw  should  be,  not  straight  up  and  down,  but  obliquely  from 
above  downward  and  inward  toward  the  symphysis,  so  that  the  tend- 
ency to  dislocation  caused  by  the  pull  of  the  masseter  muscle  may 
thus  be  counteracted.  The  jaw-bone  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow, 
flat  saw  or  with  a  wire  saw. 

The  segments  of  the  divided  jaw-bone,  especially  the  shorter 
piece,  are  now  drawn  well  apart  with  sharp  retractors,  and  the  soft 
parts,  muscles  and  mucous  membrane,  which  form  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  separated  from  their  attachment  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone,  as  far  back,  if  need  be,  as  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
The  tongue  is  then  seized  with  the  toothed  forceps  and  drawn  well 
forward  and  over  toward  the  well  side  and  removed.  One  may  ex- 
cise the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tonsils, 
if  they  are  diseased,  and  also  resect  a  part  of  the  jaw-bone  if  this 
is  involved. 

If  the  linguals  have  not  been  previously  ligated,  we  may  clamp 
them  in  the  stump  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  jaw-bone  are  brought  into  apposition  and  wired,  and 
the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  except  its  lower  part,  which  is  le/t  open 
and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions  from  the  mouth,  is  closed  with 
interrupted  silkworm-gut  suture?. 

One  should  trv  to  diminish  the  raw  surface  left  in  the  buccal 
cavity  as  much  as  possible  by  drawing  the  parts  together  with  sepa- 
rate chromicized  catgut  sutures. 

BiLLROTii's  Method,  with  Bilateral  Divisic^n  of  the  Lower 
Jaw. — ^This  is  probably  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  preceding  opera- 
tions, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  union  of  the  loose  segment 
of  the  jaw. 

The  canine  tootli  upon  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted, 
and  an  incision  made  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  through  the 
lower  lip,  gum,  and  j)eriostoum,  down  to  the  bone,  and  continued 
downward,  in  the  neck,  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  as  far 
as  the  livoid  l)Oiie. 

Corresponding  to  the  place  upon  either  side  where  the  canine 
tooth  has  Ixvn  extracted  the  lower  jaw  is  sawn  through,  from  its 
upper  border  downward  to  its  lower  border;  this  may  be  done  with 
the  wire,  or  flat  saw. 

The  soft  parts,  which  correspond  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and 
which  are  attached  to  the  middle,  loose  segment  of  the  jaw-bone,  are 
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separated  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  the  flap  of  soft 
parts,  which  includes  the  free  middle  segment  of  the  bone,  is  re- 
flected downward. 

The  lingual  arteries  may  be  ligated  and  diseased  glands  re- 
moved through  the  incisions  in  the  neck  previous  to  amputating  the 
tongue,  or  the  arteries  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  in  the  stump 
after  the  tongue  has  been  cut  away.  We  gain  free  access  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  tonsils,  etc.,  in  this  operation. 

The  segments  of  the  jaw  are  finally  wired  together  and  the  in- 
cisions closed  except  the  lower  part,  upon  one  or  both  sides,  which 
may  be  left  open  and  packed  for  drainage. 


PART  IV. 

THE  THORAX, 


THE  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  THORACIC  WALL. 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Thorax. — The  thorax  consists  of  a  conical 
cage  of  bone  and  cartilage.  Entering  into  its  construction  are  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  ribs,  sternum,  and  interposed  costal  cartilages.  The 
spaces  between  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  are  filled  in,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chest  thus  completed,  by  the  intercostal  muscles. 

The  thoracic  cavity  is  rather  cone-shaped,  with  its  base  below 
and  its  small  end  above,  and  is  somewhat  flattened  from  before  back- 
ward. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  kidney-shaped,  narrow  from 
before  backward,  and  broader  from  side  to  side.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  behind  by  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  laterally,  on  each  side,  by  the  first  rib.  The  first  rib 
is  set  very  obliquely;  so  that  its  anterior  end  strikes  a  much  lower 
level  than  its  posterior  end.  The  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is 
opposite  the  intervertebral  cartilage  between  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  lower  opening  of  the  thorax  is  large.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
lower  border  and  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib,  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  and 
the  costal  cartilages  of  the  tenth,  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  ribs. 
Anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  is  the  ensiform  cartilage;  posteriorly 
is  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

A  transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
shows  it  to  be  rather  heart-shaped,  owing  to  the  projection  forward 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  On  either  side  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn there  is  a  longitudinal  recess,  which  serves  to  deepen  the  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lungs;  this  is  called  the  fossa  pul- 
monis. The  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs,  the  seventh  to  the  tenth, 
meet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  form  an  angle  the  apex 
of  which  corresponds  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  is  known  as 
the  costal  angle. 

The  thoracic  cavity  is  closed  in,  below,  by  the  diaphragm,  which 
projects  upward,  dome-like,  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  forming  its 
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floor  and  at  the  same  time  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  By  the 
projection  of  the  diaphragm  upward  into  the  chest  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  cavity  is  diminished  and  that  of  the  abdomen  correspond- 
fngly  increased.  In  the  living  body  the  chest  appears  to  be  broader 
above,  at  the  shoulders,  than  below  at  the  waist;  this  appearance  is 
due  to  the  broad  shoulder  girdle,  which  partially  encircles  the  chest 
above  and  which  is  made  up  of  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula  of  either 
side. 

The  space  within  the  chest  consists  of  an  air-tight  compartment 
on  either  side,  each  containing  one  of  the  lungs,  and  a  middle  space 
called  the  mediastinum,  in  which  are  lodged  the  heart  and  the  great 
vessels  at  its  base,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the 
thymus  gland  or  its  remains. 

The  Dorsal  Vertebra.  —  These  are  twelve  in  number  and 
form  the  back  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  chest.  They  give  stability 
to  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  elastic  intervertebral  pads,  free  motion  is  allowed  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

This  part  of  the  vertebral  column  shows  a  sagittal  curve  with 
its  concavity  forward  and  a  slight  lateral  curve  with  its  concavity 
toward  the  left  (aorta). 

The  Eibs  are  twelve  in  number  (may  be  eleven  or  thirteen)  on 
each  side.  They  are  flat  bones  articulated  behind  to  the  vertebrsB 
and  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward.  They  form  the  bony 
frame-work  of  the  back,  sides,  and  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest. 

The  lower  the  rib  is  situated,  the  greater  is  its  inclination  down- 
ward.   They  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 

The  first  to  the  seventh  are  true  ribs:  i.e.,  they  are  each  con- 
nected individually,  through  their  cartilages,  with  the  sternum. 

The  eighth  to  the  twelfth  are  false  ribs:  their  cartilages  do  not 
articulate  with  the  sternum.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  are 
indirectly  connected  with  the  sternum  through  the  junction  of  their 
respective  costal  cartilages  with  those  of  the  ribs  which  immediately 
adjoin  them  above. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  floating  ribs;  they  are  short  and 
their  cartilages  are  free. 

The  lower  border  of  each  rib,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  is  grooved 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  corresponding  intercostal  vein,  artery,  and 
nerve,  that  being  their  order  from  above  downward. 

The  first  rib  is  important  surgically.    It  is  very  short,  and  its 
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surfaces  look  almost  directly  upward  and  downward.  It  is  set  so 
obliquely  that  its  posterior  end,  head,  articulates  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  whereas  its  anterior 
end,  at  its  attachment  to  the  sternum,  is  upon  a  level  with  the  inter- 
vertebral pad  between  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebraB.  The 
inner  border  of  this  rib  presents  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle;  external  to  this  tubercle,  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rib,  there  is  a  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery. 
The  subclavian  vein  also  passes  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  but  internally  to  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
being  interposed  between  the  two  vessels. 

The  inner  border  of  the  first  rib  is  in  direct  relation  with  the 
dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

The  Costal  Cartilages. — These  are  the  elastic  bands  which 
join  the  ribs  to  the  sternum  (except  the  eleventh  and  twelfth).  The 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  very  short.  The  first  and  second  costal 
cartilages,  as  they  pass  to  the  sternum,  are  directed  somewhat  down- 
ward like  their  ribs.  The  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  articulates 
with  the  sternum  at  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  glad- 
iolus. The  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  is  directed  horizontally;  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  are  directed 
ujiward  with  increasing  obliquity  as  they  pass  to  the  sternum.  The 
cartilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  make  quite  a  sharp  turn 
upward  toward  the  sternum  at  the  angle  of  junction  with  their  ribs, 
and  do  not  reach  the  sternum  directly,  but  are  fixed  each  to  the 
cartilage  immediately  above,  and  finally,  through  the  junction  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  with  that  of  the  seventh,  to  the  sternum. 
The  cartilages  of  the  ele\^nth  and  twelfth  ribs  are  short  and  free. 

The  Sternum. — This  bone  is  rarely  fractured,  owing  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  with  which  it  articulates.  It  consists  of  a 
manubrium,  or  handle;  a  gladiolus,  or  body;  and  a  cartilaginous  tip, 
the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  junction  between  the  manu- 
brium and  the  body  is  marked  by  a  prominent  transverse  line,  and 
presents  an  angle  directed  forward:  angulus  Ludovici.  This  trans- 
verse ridge,  which  is  readily  felt  under  the  skin,  is  an  important 
landmark  in  counting  the  ribs:  it  corresponds  to  the  articulation  of 
the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  with  the  sternum. 

The  ensiform  cartilage  varies  in  length  and  shape;  its  lower 
extremity  is  usually  on  a  level  with  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra;  it 
may  be  bifurcated  or  deflected  to  one  side.     The  junction  of  the 
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ensiform  cartilage  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  corresponds  with 
the  line  that  marks  the  lower  border  of  the  heart  as  it  lies  within 
the  chest  behind  the  sternum. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Chest  Wall.  The  Intercostal  Muscles 
are  placed  between  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages,  and  consist  of  two 
sets :  external  and  internal. 

The  External  Intercostals. — ^The  fibers  of  the  external  inter- 
costals  have  a  direction  similar  to  those  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
of  the  abdomen  :  that  is  from  above  downward  and  forward.  In  front, 
between  the  costal  cartilages,  the  muscular  fibers  are  absent,  their 
place  being  taken  by  aponeurotic  bands,  the  ligamenta  intercostalia 
anterior,  which  represent  the  muscles. 

The  Internal  Intercostals. — ^The  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the 
internal  intercostal  muscles  is  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  external. 
They  correspond  to  the  internal  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
and  their  fibers  have  a  similar  direction :  upward  and  forward.  Be- 
hind, the  internal  intercostals  are  deficient,  their  place  being  occu- 
pied by  aponeurotic  sheaths :  the  ligamenta  intercostalia  posterior. 

The  Triaxgulahis  Sterxi  is  situated  anteriorlv  within  the  chest. 
It  is  a  thin  sheet  of  muscle  which  is  attached  along  the  lateral  border 
of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  sternum.  It  spreads  upward  and  out- 
ward in  four  or  five  processes,  which  are  attached  separately  to  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  of  the  second  to  the  sixth  ribs.  The 
internal  mammary  artery  is  located  between  this  muscle  and  the  costal 
cartilages.  The  costal  layer  of  the  pleura  is  applied  directly  against 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  triangularis  sterni.  The  triangularis 
stemi  is  the  transversus  thoracis  anterior  of  Henle. 

The  Musculi  Subcostales  are  a  few  sets  of  muscular  fibers  that 
are  found  upon  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  posterior  ends  of  the  ribs 
near  the  vertebral  column ;  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of  these  muscles 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  internal  intercostals:  they  reach  from  the 
inner  surface  of  one  rib  to  the  first  or  second  rib  above.  These  mus- 
cles correspond  to  the  musculus  transversus  tlioracis  posterior  of  Henle, 
and  together  witli  the  triangularis  sterni  are  the  analogues  of  the  trans- 
versus abdominis,  the  deepest  of  tlie  flat  nuisclos  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Fasciae  of  the  Chest. — A  thin  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface 
of  the  ribs  and  the  external  intoreostals.  A  similar  fascia  is  spread 
over  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs  and  the  intcmal  intercostals,  tri- 
angularis sterni,  and  subcostales.  This  fascia  corresponds  to  the  fascia 
transversalis    of   the    abdomen,   and    is   known    as    the    fascia    endo- 
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thoracica.  The  fascia  endothoracica  is  also  spread  over  the  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm.  It  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  is  everywhere  interposed  between  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  pleura  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest,  serving  thus 
to  bind  the  pleura  to  the  chest  wall  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  it.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  this  fascia 
forms  a  strong  fibrous  layer.  Above  it  projects  into  the  root  of 
the  neck  together  with  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  which  it  strengthens 
and  fixes  to  the  vertebrae  and  to  the  deep  surface  of  scaleni  muscles, 
etc. 

The  Internal  Mammary  Artery  supplies  the  front  part  of  the 
intercostal  spaces  and  the  diaphragm  and  gives  perforating  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  to  the  mammary  gland.  At  its  origin 
from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  it  lies  behind  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  resting  upon  the  pleura,  and  is  crossed  by  the  phrenic 
nerve.  It  passes  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity  and  descends  along- 
side of  the  sternum,  a  distance  of  from  5  to  10  mm.  intervening 
between  it  and  the  lateral  border  of  this  bone.  Behind  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  the  internal  mammary  artery  divides  into  the 
musculo-phrenic  and  the  superior  epigastric.  The  musculo-phrenic 
continues  downward  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  sup- 
plying branches  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  superior  epigastric 
enters  the  posterior  sheath  of  the  rectus,  anastomosing  with  the  deep 
epigastric,  which  is  derived  from  the  external  iliac,  and  in  this  way 
forms  an  important  communication  between  this  trunk  and  the  sub- 
clavian. The  internal  mammary  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins, 
one  upon  either  side,  but  above  these  two  unite  to  form  a  single 
vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  The  artery  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands. 

Within  the  chest  the  artery  rests  upon  the  costal  cartilages  and 
the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  alongside  the  sternum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  parietal  pleura  by  the  fascia  endothoracica  and  the  tri- 
angularis sterni  niusolo.  Opposite  each  intercostal  space  the  internal 
mammary  gives  oiT  an  intercostal  branch,  which,  passing  outward, 
divides  into  two,  and  these,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal 
branches  from  the  aorta,  serve  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  subclavian  and  the  aorta.  These  intercostal  branches  are  located 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  intercostal  muscles  close  to 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  contiguous  ribs.  The  internal 
mammary  gives  off  perforating  branches,  which  pass  forward  through 
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the  iDtercostal  spaces  to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  the 
mammary  glands.  Those  which  pass  through  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  intercostal  spaces  are  large,  and  are  distributed  to  the  mam- 
mary gland. 

The  Diaphragm. — The  lower  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  closed  in 
by  the  diaphragm.  This  is  a  musculo-tendinous  partition  which 
separates  the  thorax  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  forms  the  floor 
of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  abdomen.  The  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  the  fascia  endothoracica  and 
the  diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura.  Its  middle  part 
from  before  backward  forms  the  floor  of  the  mediastinum,  and  upon 
either  side  of  this  it  forms  the  bottom  of  each  pleural  cavity. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm,  immediately  after  death,  corre- 
sponds with  that  found  at  the  end  of  quiet  expiration  during  life, 
but  after  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  further  collapse  of  the  lungs, 
it  reaches  to  a  still  higher  level. 

Luschka  places  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  diaphragm 
at  the  end  of  forced  expiration  upon  the  right  side  at  the  level  of 
the  fourth  rib.  ^lost  authors  say  that  this  is  too  high  and  give,  in- 
stead, the  fourth  intercostal  space.  Upon  the  left  side  the  dia- 
phragm does  not  reach  as  high  as  upon  the  right  by  the  breadth  of 
one  rib. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  shut  in  on  either  side 
by  the  arching  subclavian  artery,  scalenus  anticus  and  medius  mus- 
cles, and  the  fascia  endothoracica.  This  fascia  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  and  attaches  the  same  to  the  adjacent 
fixed  points. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  following  imaginary  lines  serve  to  facilitate  the  location  of 
points  upon  the  thorax: — 

1.  The  midstcrnal,  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
sternum. 

*2.  The  lateral  sternal,  which  corresponds  to  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sternum. 

.'5.  The  inamniary,  which  is  drawn  through  the  nipple. 

4.  The  pani?ternal,  which  is  drawn  midway  between  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sternum  and  the  mammarv  line. 

T).  'J'he  axillary,  which  is  located  nu<lway  between  the  anterior 
and  the  ])ostL'rior  borders  of  the  axilla. 
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6.  The  scapular  passes  through  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula. 
The  chest  is  divided  into  a  number  of  regions  as  follows: — 

1.  The  sternal. 

2.  The  upper  anterior  pectoral,  which  is  subdivided  into  a 
clavicular,  an  infraclavicular,  and  a  maramary. 

3.  The  lower  anterior  pectoral. 

4.  The  lateral  pectoral. 

The  Sternal  Eegion. — This  region  corresponds  to  the  sternum. 
It  is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  chest,  especially 
in  muscular  subjects  and  in  females. 

The  skin  of  this  region,  in  the  male,  is  usually  covered  with  hair 
and  is  rich  in  sweat-glands.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  poor  in  fat 
and  allows  ready  palpation  of  the  sternum  beneath.  The  skin  and 
periosteum  covering  the  sternum  are  so  intimately  blended  with  each 
other  that  separation  between  these  two  layers  is  somewhat  difficult, 
and,  therefore,  collections  of  blood  or  pus  beneath  the  skin  in  this 
region  remain  circumscribed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  scalp.  Above,  we  observe  the  upper  notched  border  of  the 
sternum  with  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  upon  either  side  and 
the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  Below  is  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  to  which  is  attached  the  linea  alba.  The  junction 
of  the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  is  marked  by  a 
prominent  transverse  ridge  and  presents  an  angle  directed  forward: 
the  angle  of  Ludovici.  The  sternum  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
mediastinal  space,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  Below,  the  heart,  inclosed 
in  the  pericardial  sac,  lies  close  behind  the  sternum. 

The  Upper  Anterior  Pectoral  Eegion. — This  area  corresponds  to 
the  region  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  shows  the  prominence 
of  the  breast  surmounted  by  the  nipple  and  the  areola.  The  skin  is 
soft,  especially  in  women,  and  during  lactation  is  marked  by  blue 
lines,  which  correspond  to  large  superficial  veins.  The  skin  is  freely 
movable,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which 
is  rich  in  fat  and  within  which  the  mammary  gland  is  contained. 
The  mammary^  gland  is  freely  movable  upon  the  underlying  pec- 
toralis major  muscle.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major 
is  covered  by  a  thin,  cellular  fascia,  which  also  lines  the  posterior 
aspect  of  this  muvscle.  Beneath  the  pectoralis  major  are  the  pec- 
toralis minor  and  the  subclavius  muscle.  The  pectoralis  major  and 
minor  form  the  front  wall  of  the  axilla. 
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The  Pectoralis  Major  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle  which  occupies 
all  of  this  region.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  cartilages  of  the  six 
or  seven  upper  ribs  and  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum:  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  muscle.  It  also  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  clavicle:  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  mus- 
cle. From  these  points  of  origin  the  fibers  converge  to  form  a  flat 
tendon,  about  two  inches  broad,  which  is  attached  to  the  outer  edge 
or  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove:  a  depression  which  marks  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  of  the  humerus.  The  pectoralis  major  muscle  is 
covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  which  dips  down  between  its  fasciculi  and 
from  which  the  overlying  fat  and  mammary  gland  are  readily  sepa- 
rated. This  fascia  is  rich  in  lymphatics,  which  may  become  involved 
in  disease  of  the  mammary  gland.  Below,  this  fascia  is  continuous 
with  the  superficial  fascia  which  covers  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
laterally  with  that  which  covers  the  serratus  magnus.  It  dips  down 
into  the  space  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pectoralis  major,  and  is 
there  continuous  with  the  loose  fascia  that  invests  the  pectoralis 
minor  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  Pectoralis  Minor. — This  muscle  is  exposed  by  dividing 
the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  close  to  its  insertion  and  reflect- 
ing the  muscle  downward.  The  pectoralis  minor  arises  from  the  tip 
of  the  coracoid  process;  passing  downward  and  inward  and  becoming 
broader,  it  is  attached  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The 
pectoralis  minor  is  invested  by  a  fascia  which  is  continued  upward 
and  inward  beyond  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle,  covering  in  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  adjoining  structures  and  the  sub- 
clavius  muscle.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  called  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  and  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and 
to  the  first  rib.  It  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  perforated  by  various 
vascular  and  nervous  branches,  which  pass  to  and  from  the  axillary 
vessels  and  adjacent  nerves. 

The  Subclavius  Muscle. — This  muscle  is  exposed  after  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  removed.  It  arises  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  passing  downward  and  inward  is 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

This  upper  anterior  pectoral  region  may  be  considered  as  the 
clavicular,  the  infraclavicular,  and  the  inaniinary  regions. 

The  Clavicular  Region.  —  The  clavicle  can  be  readily  pal- 
pated beneath  the  freely  movable  integument  which  covers  it  from 
its  inner  end,  where  it  articulates  with  the  sternum,  to  its  outer  end. 
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where  it  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula  forms  the  most  external  and  promi- 
nent point  of  the  shoulder. 

Beneath  the  skin  in  the  clavicular  region  are  found  the  platysma 
and  the  deep  fascia. 

To  the  upper  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle  are 
attached,  internally,  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  externally  the 
trapezius.  To  the  inner  half  of  the  front  surface  of  the  clavicle  is 
attached  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  (clavicular  portion),  and,  to 
its  outer  half,  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  shows,  at  its  inner  end,  the 
attachment  of  the  rhomboid  ligament.  This  ligament  extends  be- 
tween the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib.  External  to  this  the  subclavius  muscle  arises  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  clavicle. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  con- 
nected with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  by  strong  ligamentous 
bands. 

Beneath  the  clavicle,  between  it  and  the  first  rib,  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  pass  from  the  root  of  the  neck  into  the  axilla. 

The  Infraclavicular  Eegion. — This  is  the  region  below  the 
clavicle.  Between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  muscle,  close 
to  the  clavicle,  there  is  a  triangular  depression,  the  fossa  of  Mohren- 
heim:   the  infraclavicular  fossa. 

In  the  space,  or  groove,  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the 
deltoid  are  lodged  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  descending  branch  of 
the  acromio-thoracic  artery,  which  is  given  off  from  the  axillary. 
If  the  two  muscles  are  widely  separated,  we  expose  the  upper  part 
of  the  pectoralis  minor,  covered  by  its  fascia,  some  loose  connective 
tissue  and  fat,  and  the  coracoid  process.  This  process  is  readily  felt 
underneath  the  skin,  and  in  thin  persons  can  be  seen. 

If  the  pectoralis  major  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the 
clavicle  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  reflected  down- 
ward, the  infraclavicular  region  proper  is  uncovered.  The  pectoralis 
minor  muscle  is  now  more  freely  exposed.  The  cephalic  vein  may 
be  seen  passing  from  without  inward  across  the  pectoralis  minor 
into  a  mass  of  fat  and  connective  tissue  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
muscle,  where  it  disappears  through  an  opening  in  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  to  reach  tlie  first  part  of  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies 
underneath  this  membrane. 
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The  acromio-thoracic  and  branches  of  the  superior  thoracic 
which  are  derived  from  the  axillary  artery  are  seen  to  emerge  through 
openings  in  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  as  is  also  the  external 
anterior  thoracic  nerve,  which  supplies  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  a  sheet  of  fascia  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  inner  or  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  mus- 
cle upward  and  inward,  and  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it  covers  in  the  first  part  of  the  axillary 
artery  and  the  structures  that  accompany  it  and  the  subclavius  mus- 
cle. When  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  removed,  we  expose  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  its  acromio-thoracic  and  superior 
thoracic  branches,  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  lie  above 
the  artery,  and  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the 
artery.  The  cephalic  vein  may  be  seen  passing  across  the  axillary 
artery  to  enter  the  axillary  vein.  All  these  structures  are  gathered 
together  into  a  single  bundle,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  mass  of 
fat,  connective  tissue,  and  lymphatics  (see  Fig.  318). 

The  Mammary  Region  (Breast).  —  The  mammary  gland  is 
rudimentary  in  the  male  and  naturally  well  developed  in  the  female. 
It  rests  upon  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
rib.  In  unmarried  and  in  young  females  it  is  hemispheroidal,  firm, 
and  projects  forward;  but  after  child-bearing,  and  especially  in  some 
races  more  than  others,  it  is  pendulous,  and  hangs  down  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  thin  and  fine  and  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  underlying  tissue.  The  superficial  veins  may  show  through 
the  skin  as  irregular  blue  streaks.  The  skin  of  the  nipple  is  espe- 
cially thin  and  pigmented,  and  may  be  fissured  and  split,  and  shows 
the  orifices  of  the  milk-ducts,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  as  very 
fine,  needle-point  openings;  through  these  infection  may  reach  the 
mammary  gland  tissue  proper. 

In  the  unpregnant  the  nipple  is  depressed  and  pinkish,  but  is 
prominent  and  dark  colored  during  pregnancy.  The  nipple  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pigmented  area,  areola,  which  is  fixed  to  the  under- 
lying tissue  and  marked  by  little  nodules  which  correspond  to  se- 
baceous and  sweat-glands. 

In  the  unmarried  the  mammary  gland  proper  is  small,  the  promi- 
nence of  the  breast  being  due  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of  the  fatty 
tissue  in  which  the  gland  is  imbedded.  It  does  not  reach  its  full 
developaiciiL  until  alter  pregnancy.    The  mammary  gland  is  a  tegu- 
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mentary  organ  inclosed  within  its  own  proper  fibrous  capsule  and 
lodged  in  the  subcutaneous  fat.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  lobules, 
which  are  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other;  so  that  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  and  nursing  may  be  continued  even  after  one  or  more 
lobules  have  become  the  seat  of  a  suppurative  process.  Between 
the  mammary  gland  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis' major 
muscle  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fatty  tissue,  which  permits  the  gland 
to  be  freely  moved  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle. 

Occasionally  a  process  of  gland  tissue  almost  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  main  gland  may  be  found  lying  under  the  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  dipping  beneath  the  muscle  into  the  axilla. 
This  process  of  gland  tissue  is  often  difficult  to  recognize.  All  the 
ducts  of  the  gland  converge  from  the  periphery  toward  the  nipple; 
they  may  become  occluded  and  distended,  giving  rise  to  cystic  tumors 
whose  contents  consist  of  milk  or  of  a  buttery  material:  galactocele. 

The  arteries  of  the  breast  consist  of  perforating  branches  from 
the  internal  mammary,  especially  the  second  and  third  and  branches 
of  the  long  thoracic  from  the  axillary.  Of  the  veins,  the  superficial 
ramify  beneath  the  skin  and  the  deep  ones  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  are  important  and  of  these  there  are  two  sets: 
those  of  the  integument  and  those  which  drain  the  gland  proper. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  integument  are  very  superficial  and  numerous, 
especially  upon  the  nipple  and  in  the  areola;  corresponding  to  the 
region  of  the  areola,  they  form  a  fine  capillary  net-work  which 
spreads  outward  toward  the  periphery,  some  branches  dipping  in- 
ward to  enter  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  milk-ducts  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  areolar  region.  The  lymphatics  from  the  gland  proper, 
from  the  acini  and  substance  of  the  gland,  arc  abundant.  Accord- 
ing to  Sappay,  they  all  tend  toward  the  surface  and  end  as  good- 
sized  vessels  in  the  plexus  already  mentioned  which  surrounds  the 
milk-ducts  beneath  the  skin  of  the  areola.  The  lymph  from  this 
subareolar  plexus  is  collected  into  two  main  channels:  one  above 
and  one  below  the  nipple.  These  lymphatic  vessels  pass  outward 
toward  the  outer  border  of  the  gland,  and,  after  being  joined  by  one 
or  two  vessels  from  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  terminate  in  the 
nearest  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  found  near  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  axilla  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  being 
covered  usually  by  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major.  These  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  first  lymphatic  nodes  to  become  involved  in  disease  of 
the  mammary  gland.    The  lymphatic  nodes  in  the  root  of  the  neck 
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also  receive  tributaries  from  the  breast,  and  may  be  found  involved 
when  the  mammary  gland  is  diseased. 

The  Lower  Anterior  Pectoral  Eeg^on. — This  is  the  area  which 
lies  between  the  lower  limits  of  the  pect oralis  major  muscle  and 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  This  region,  is  important  surgically  only 
on  account  of  the  structures  which  lie  beneath  it,  within  the  chest 
and  abdomen. 

The  Lateral  Pectoral  Eeg^on. — This  space  is  included  between 
the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latissimns 
dorsi  behind.  It  presents  the  ribs  covered  by  serrations  of  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  and  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  obliquus  abdominis 
externus. 

The  arteries  of  this  region  are  derived  from  the  axillary  (long 
thoracic)  and  intercostals.  The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  is  found  in 
this  region  descending  upon  the  serratus  magnus,  which  it  supplies. 

THE  MEDIASTINUM  AND  CONTENTS. 

The  mediastinum  is  a  space  within  the  chest,  between  the  two 
pleural  cavities,  which  is  occupied  by  the  heart  and  pericardium,  the 
thymus  or  its  remains,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  aorta,  and  several 
nerves,  and  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  and  lymphatics. 

Bather  more  of  the  space  lies  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line 
than  to  the  right.  It  is  limited  in  front  by  the  sternum,  behind  by 
the  vertebral  column,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm. 
Above,  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  this  space  is  continuous  into 
the  root  of  the  neck  with  that  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus  and 
trachea  and  the  great  vessels  in  the  neck.  Laterally  the  mediastinum 
is  walled  off  on  either  side  from  the  pleural  cavity  by  the  parietal 
pleura  (mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura). 

The  mediastinum,  as  mentioned  above,  is  not  an  empty  space, 
but  is  fairly  closely  occupied  by  various  organs.  In  the  lower  part 
of  this  space,  in  front,  is  the  heart,  inclosed  within  its  pericardial 
sac;  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral  column,  the 
space  is  not  large,  and  is  occupied  by  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct, 
thoracic  aorta,  vena  azygos,  vena  hemiazygos,  and  various  nerves. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum,  in  front,  is  the  thymus  or  its 
remains,  and  behind  this  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  the  latter  lying 
just  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Immediately  above  the  base 
of  the  heart  are  the  great  vessels  connected  with  the  heart — the  arch 
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of  the  aorta,  vena  cava  superior,  pulmonary  artery  and  its  braDches 
— and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  A  number  of  lymphatic  glands 
which  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  and  axilla  are 
packed  in  between  these  structures. 

The  Pericardioni. — The  heart,  occupying  the  lower  anterior  part 
of  the  mediastinum,  lies  close  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest 
(sternum)  inclosed  within  its  own  serous  sac,  the  pericardium.  The 
pericardium,  as  a  thin  serous  layer,  is  closely  applied  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  heart  and  to  the  great  vessels  at  its  base  for  a  part  of 
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their  extent;  above,  after  inclosing  the  first  or  ascending  part  of  tha 
arch  of  the  aorta,  it  is  reflected  as  a  thin,  loose,  membranous  aac, 
which  completely  envelops  the  heart  and  is  attached  below  by  its 
broad  base  to  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm.  The  highest  limit,  or  the 
apex,  of  the  pericardial  sac  is  that  portion  which  incloses  the  first  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  broad  base,  which  is  below,  corresponds 
to  its  attachment  to  the  diaphragm.    The  pulmonary  artery  is  also 
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included  within  the  pericardial  sac  as  far  as  its  bifurcation,  but  its 
two  divisions  are  not  included.  The  vena  cava  superior  is  also 
partially  invested. 

In  front,  the  pericardial  sac  is  in  relation  with  the  sternum 
and  the  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  inter- 
posed pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  Behind  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum  there  is  a  triangular  space — with  its  apex  above  upon  a 
level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  and  its  base  below,  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the 
body  of  the  sternum  with  the  ensiform  cartilage:  i.e.,  on  a  level 
with  the  articulation  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage — where  the  peri- 
cardium lies  in  direct  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternum.  Corresponding  to  this  area  the  pleura  and  the  edge  of  the 
lung  are  not  interposed  between  the  sternum  and  the  pericardial 
sac.  Occasionally,  according  to  some  descriptions,  the  edge  of  the 
left  pleura  fails  to  reach  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  behind  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  and  fifth  intercostal  space,  and  under  these 
circumstances  one  could  puncture  through  the  fifth  space  close  to 
the  left  border  of  the  sternum  and  enter  the  pericardial  sac  without 
meeting  the  pleura.  In  all  cases  the  edge  of  the  left  lung  is  notched 
in  this  region,  incisura  cardiaca;  so  that,  although  one  might  en- 
counter the  pleura  in  puncturing  in  this  Situation,  he  would  not, 
in  any  case,  meet  the  lung.  Corresponding  to  the  incisura  cardiaca 
is  the  region  of  the  "cardiac  impulse,"  and  here  the  heart  is  most 
exposed.  Behind,  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  which  covers  the 
left  auricle  is  in  close  relation  with  the  oesophagus.  The  trachea 
bifurcates  just  above  and  close  to  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  that 
covers  the  left  auricle.  On  each  side  the  pericardium  is  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura,  and  between 
the  apposed  layers  of  both  these  structures,  upon  either  side,  the 
phrenic  nerve  descends  in  its  course  to  reach  and  supply  the  dia- 
phragm. 

The  Heart. — The  heart,  inclosed  within  the  pericardial  sac,  is 
located  in  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  mediastinum,  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  lungs,  which  show  a  hollowed-out  cavity 
on  their  internal  surface  corresponding  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  heart.  The  impression  upon  the  left  lung  is  deeper  than  that 
upon  the  right. 

Behind  the  heart  is  the  vertebral  column,  and  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  spinal  column,  in  the  lower  back  part  of 
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the  mediastinum,  are  the  oesophagus,  accompanied  by  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves;  the  thoracic  aorta  and  thoracic  duct;  the  vena 
azygos,  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column;  and  the 
vena  hemiazygos,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  column. 

The  heart,  with  its  long  axis  directed  downward,  forward,  and 
to  the  left,  rests  with  its  posterior  surface,  which  is  composed  chiefly 
of  the  left  ventricle,  upon  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 
Here  the  diaphragm  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
This  vessel,  after  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  enters  almost  im- 
mediately the  lower  contiguous  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  composed  mainly  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  auricle,- lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ster- 
num and  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  these  being  interposed  between 
the  heart  and  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages. 

The  base  of  the  heart,  which  is  directed  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  spinal  column,  is  made  up  of  the  auricles;  the  right 
auricle  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  receives  above  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior and  below  the  vena  cava  inferior;  the  left  auricle  forms  the 
posterior  part  of  the  base,  lying  close  to  the  oesophagus,  and  receives 
the  pulmojiary  veins  from  either  lung. 

The  apex  of  the  heart,  the  lowest  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
found  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space  midway  between  the  para- 
sternal and  mammary  lines. 

Above  the  heart  are  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with  the  superior 
vena  cava  placed  close  upon  the  right  side  of  its  first  or  ascending 
part,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  bifurcation,  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  and  a  mass  of  lymphatic  glands  and  fat. 

The  Outlixks  of  the  Heart  upon  the  Chest  Wall. — The 
lower  border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  body  of  the  sternum  and  its  ensiform  cartilage.  The  upper 
border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third 
costal  cartilage.  To  the  right  of  the  sternum  lies  the  right  auricle, 
its  boundary  corresponding  to  a  curved  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
articular  end  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  downward  and  through  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  close  to  its  articulation  with  the  sternum.  The 
right  ventricle  reaches  over  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum,  with  a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  adjoining  and 
forming  the  left  border  of  the  heart.     The  apex,  the  extreme  end 


uf  the  left  ventricle,  is  situated  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space  midway 
between  the  parasternal  and  the  mammary  lines. 

One-third  of  the  heart  lies  to  the  right  and  two-thirds  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line. 

The  pulmonary  orifice,  valve,  corresponds  to  a  line  which  is 


placed  upon  the  junction  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  left 
border  of  tlie  Ftcrnuni,  half  of  the  line  upon  the  cartilage  and  half 
upon  tlic  sternum. 

The  aortic  orifice,  valve,  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
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the  junction  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum,  just  below  the  line  indicating  the  pulmonary  valve  and 
diverging  from  this,  as  far  as  the  middle  line,  to  a  level  with  the 
third  space. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  openings  are  represented  by  a  line  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  border  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage,  one 
finger's  breadth  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  downward 
and  toward  the  right,  across  the  body  of  the  sternum,  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  sixth  right  costal  cartilage  with  the  right  border  of 
the  sternum.  The  lower  part  of  this  line  represents  the  tricuspid 
(right  auriculo-ventricular)  orifice  and  the  upper  part  represents  the 
mitral  (left  auriculo-ventricular)  orifice. 

The  Thymus. — The  thymus  body  in  the  newborn  is  located  in 
the  upper  front  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  sternum  and 
in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardial  sac.  Its  upper  portion 
reaches  well  upward,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  into  the  root  of  the 
neck.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinal  space  the  thymus  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  trachea,  the  left  innominate  vein,  which 
passes  from  left  to  right,  across  the  front  of  the  trachea,  being  in- 
terposed between  them.  In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  thymus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and  is  in  relation,  on  either  side,  with 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  lower  part  of  the  thymus  lies  behind  the  body  of  the  ster- 
num and  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  dip- 
ping down  between  the  pericardial  sac  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs 
and  pleura. 

The  thymus  increases  in  size  from  birth  until  the  second  year, 
and  then  remains  stationary  or  atrophies  slowly  until  puberty.  After 
puberty  it  atrophies  rapidly,  undergoing  fatty  changes. 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta.  —  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  well  sur- 
rounded by  the  lungs,  the  edges  of  which  nearly  meet  behind  the 
sternum. 

It  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  at  its  origin  lies  behind 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  first  passes  upward,  forward, 
and  toward  the  right  as  far  as  the  right  border  of  the  sternum;  it 
then  turns  backward  and  toward  the  left,  arching  over  the  left  bron- 
chus; and  near  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  upon  its  left  side,  it  turns  downward  and  is  continued  as 
the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  arch,  as  it  passes  backward  and  to  the  left  over  the  left 
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bronchus,  reaches  its  highest  point,  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage. 

The  Ascending  Part  op  the  Arch. — Upon  the  right  side  and 
close  to  the  ascending  or  first  part  of  the  arch  lies  the  superior  vena 
cava,  which  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle;  this  part  of 
the  arch  and  the  superior  vena  cava  are  situated  in  front  of  the  root 
of  the  right  lung.  The  vena  azygos,  passing  forward  from  the  right 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  crosses  the  root  of  the  right  lung  and 
empties  into  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 

The  Transverse  Part  of  the  Arch. — The  transverse  part  of 
the  arch  passes  from  right  to  left  and  from  before  backward,  from 
the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  arching  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung.  Its 
upper  border  is  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  first  costal 
cartilage.  From  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch 
are  given  ofT  the  innominate  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Below  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  is  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  bifurcation,  the  branches  passing  transversely — one  to  the 
hilum  of  each  lung — and  lying  in  front  of  the  bronchi.  Behind  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  are  located. 

In  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  are  the  sternum, 
the  thymus  or  its  remains,  and  the  edges  of  the  pleura  and  the  edges 
of  the  lungs,  which  nearly  meet  directly  behind  the  sternum.  A 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  passing 
from  left  to  right  across  the  middle  line,  is  the  left  innominate  vein. 
The  left  superior  intercostal  vein  passes  forward  from  the  third  left 
intercostal  space  near  the  spinal  column  and  enters  the  left  innomi- 
nate in  front  of  this  part  of  the  arch.  To  the  left  of  the  middle  line, 
the  left  pneumogastric  nerve  descends  in  front  of  and  close  to  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  and  gives  off  its  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch,  which  curves  around  the  arch  and  ascends  into  the  neck. 
Also  descending  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  but 
nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  left  pneumogastric,  is  the  left 
phrenic  nerve. 

The  Pneumogastric  Nerves. — These  pass  through  the  thoracic 
cavity,  in  close  relation  with  the  oesophagus,  on  their  way  to  the 
stomach. 

The  right  pneumogastric,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  lies  between 
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the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  de- 
scends into  the  chest,  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein.  Within  the  chest 
it  passes  obliquely  backward,  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea 
and  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where 
it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 
The  nerve  then  approaches  the  middle  line  and  descends  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus  and  through  the  oesophageal 
opening  in  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach. 

The  left  pneumogastric  dips  into  the  chest  between  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  behind  the  left  innominate  vein,  and, 
descending  across  the  front  of  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  continued  downward,  behind  the  root  of 
the  left  lung  and  thence  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  oesophagus 
and  through  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach. 

The  Inferior  Recurrent  Branches.  —  Upon  the  right  side 
the  inferior  recurrent  is  given  off  from  the  pneumogastric  as  it 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
Curving  around  this  vessel,  it  ascends  in  the  neck,  in  the  recess  be- 
tween the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx. 

Upon  the  left  side  the  recurrent  is  given  off  as  the  pneumo- 
gastric passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  winds  around  the  lower  border  of  this  part  of  the 
arch  and  ascends  in  the  neck,  having  a  similar  relation  to  the  oesoph- 
agus and  trachea  as  that  of  the  right  side. 

The  Phrenic  Nerves. — In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  phrenic  nerve 
of  either  side  may  be  seen  crossing  the  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
tendon  in  a  direction  from  above  downward  and  inward.  After  en- 
tering the  chest  they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  root  of  either  lung; 
the  left,  in  its  course,  passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  parallel  with  the  left  pneumogastric,  but 
more  internally,  nearer  the  middle  line;  the  right  passes  down  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  They  then  descend  between 
the  pericardium  and  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  as  far  as 
the  diaphragm,  which  they  supply. 

The  Trachea. — This  is  an  elastic  membranous  tube  which  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  when  the  head  is  extended.    Set  into  its  wall  are 
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a  number  of  cartilaginous  plates,  each  forming  part  of  a  circle. 
These  cartilaginous  plates  are  absent  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trachea. 

The  trachea  is  the  continuation  of  the  larynx.  It  begins  in 
the  neck  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
and  in  this  part  of  its  course  lies  quite  superficial.  As  it  passes 
downward  it  gets  to  lie  deeper,  farther  away  from  the  surface.  In 
the  chest,  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  just  above  the  base  of 
the  heart,  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchi. 

In  front  of  the  trachea,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
are  the  sternum,  the  thymus  or  its  remains,  connective  tissue,  and 
fat.  It  is  crossed  from  left  to  right  and  obliquely  from  above  down- 
ward by  the  left  innominate  vein;  into  this  vein  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  empty  the  inferior  thy- 
roid veins.^  Occasionally  a  large  arterial  branch,  the  thyroidea  ima, 
arises  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea.  Lower  down, 
the  trachea  is  crossed  by  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  vessels  arising  from  the  superior  aspect  of  this  vessel.  The 
innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  at  their  origin,  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  trachea.  The  right  pneumogastric,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  lies  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea.  The  oesoph- 
agus is  situated  behind  the  trachea.  It  is  intimately  related  to  the 
posterior,  non-cartilaginous  wall  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign 
bodies  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  may,  by  pressure  upon  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  seriously  narrow  its  lumen  and  produce  symp- 
toms of  strangulation.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  trachea  are  twenty  to  thirty  lymphatic  nodes. 

The  (Esophagus.  —  The  oesophagus  is  the  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  and  consists  of  a  thick  muscular  coat  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane lining.  The  mucous  membrane  is  connected  with  the  mus- 
cular coat  by  a  very  loose  submucous  connective  tissue. 

When  collapsed,  the  oesophagus  appears  as  a  flat,  transverse 
band,  with  the  mucous  membrane  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
and  upon  cross  section  it  shows  a  stellate  figure. 

The  oesophagus  commences  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage  on  a 
level  with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra;  it  descends  through  the  neck 
and  thorax,  piercing  the  diaphragm  upon  a  level  with  the  tenth 


^  The  right  iDferior  thyroid  often  empties  into  the  right  innominate. 
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dorsal  vertebra,  and  terminates  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach 
upon  a  level  with  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  as  far  as  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  oesophagus  lies  close  to  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  but  from  this  point  downward  it  gets  to  lie  farther  away, 
and  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm  it  is  located  quite  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  and  to  the  left  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  oesophagus,  throughout  its  course,  is  surrounded  by  loose, 
cellular  tissue  by  which  it  is  connected  with  adjoining  structures. 
The  average  length  of  the  oesophagus  is  about  35  cm.,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  teeth  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  about 
50  cm.  To  get  the  distance  from  the  mouth  to  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  in  any  individual  case,  one  may  measure  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  to  that  of  the  ver- 
tebra prominens,  and  thence  across  the  shoulder  to  the  mouth. 

The  lumen  of  the  oesophagus  is  narrowest  at  its  commencement 
behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  again  narrow  opposite  the  third  or 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  and  again  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm. 
At  its  narrowest  part  the  caliber  of  the  oesophagus  has  a  diameter 
of  14  mm.,  but  it  is  capable  of  much  distension  beyond  this. 

Relations  of  the  (EsornAQUS.  In  the  Neck  the  oesophagus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  and  immediately  behind  the 
trachea,  to  the  posterior  non-cartilaginous  wall  of  which  it  is  united 
by  loose  connective  tissue.  The  oesophagus,  situated  behind  the 
trachea,  protrudes  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  left  border  of 
the  latter,  and  is  therefore  in  closer  relation  with  the  common 
carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
neck  than  upon  the  right  side.  In  the  recess  between  the  trachea 
in  front  and  the  oesophagus  behind,  upon  either  side,  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  ascends  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  Above, 
where  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  rest  upon  the  sides  of 
the  trachea,  they  reach  backward  so  as  to  get  into  close  proximity 
with  the  oesophagus. 

Within  the  Chest. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  the  oesophagus 
is  still  situated  in  front  of  the  spinal  column  close  behind  the  trachea, 
protruding  somewhat  beyond  the  loft  border  of  the  latter.  Opposite 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  placed,  together  with  the  trachea,  be- 
hind the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Opposite  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
lies  to  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus,  pushing  it  (the  oesophagus)  a 
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little  over  toward  the  right;  but  immediately  below  this  the  azygos 
vein,  appearing  upon  the  right  side  of  the  oesophagus,  forces  it  again 
to  the  left,  and  here  at  this  level  the  oesophagus  is  found  behind  the 
root  of  the  left  lung,  to  which  it  is  loosely  attached  by  connective 
tissue.  As  the  oesophagus  descends  it  remains  in  close  relation  with 
the  aorta,  which  vessel  gradually  passes  behind  it  in  order  to  reach 
the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra  the  oesophagus  lies  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  opposite 
the  tenth,  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm  to  terminate  in  the  stomach, 
it  lies  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  aorta  and  spinal  column. 

In  the  space  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
column,  in  the  lower  back  part  of  the  mediastinum,  the  oesophagus 
lies  in  close  proximity,  anteriorly,  with  the  left  auricle,  which  is 
enveloped  in  the  pericardial  sac.  In  this  space,  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  is  the  azygos  vein;  upon  the  left,  the 
hemiazygos;  and  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  thoracic  duct; 
the  aorta  is  situated  behind  the  oesophagus.  The  mediastinal  portion 
of  the  pleura,  as  it  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  is  reflected 
upon  either  side  of  the  oesophagus.  Descending  upon  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  oesophagus  is  the  left  pneumogastric,  and,  upon  its  poste- 
rior wall,  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve.  These  nerves  accompany 
the  oesophagus  through  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm 
and  are  distributed  to  the  stomach. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta. — This  is  the  continuation  of  the  arch.  It 
lies  at  first  upon  the  left  side  of  the  bodies  of  vertebrae,  but  as  it 
descends  it  approaches  the  middle  line,  and  finally,  as  it  passes  into 
the  abdomen  behind  the  diaphragm,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  body  of 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  Throughout  its  course  the  thoracic  aorta 
is  closely  related  to  the  oesophagus;  at  first  it  lies  to  the  left  side 
of  the  oesophagus,  but  as  it  descends  it  gets  behind  it,  between  it  and 
the  vertebral  column;  below,  the  oesophagus  is  placed  in  front  of 
and  to  the  left  of  the  aorta,  the  latter  (aorta)  as  it  passes  into  the 
abdomen  being  situated  upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column.  The 
thoracic  aorta  gives  off  the  intercostal  branches:  one  for  each  inter- 
costal space  from  the  third  downward. 

The  Vena  Azygos. — This  vein  ascends  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
spinal  column;  it  is  made  up  of  branches  from  the  lumbar  region 
and  receives  the  intercostals  in  its  course.  About  the  level  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  it  passes  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right 
lung,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 
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The  Vena  Hemiazygos. — The  origin  and  course  of  this  vessel  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  azygos.  It  ascends  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra  the  vena 
hemiazygos  passes  across  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  behind  the 
aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
joins  the  vena  azygos. 

The  Thoracic  Duct  passes  into  the  thorax  behind  the  diaphragm 
in  company  with  the  aorta,  between  this  vessel  and  the  front  of  the 
spinal  column.  As  it  ascends  through  the  thorax  it  lies  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  it  arches  forward 
and  outward  toward  the  left,  and  passes  over  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  to  enter  the  left  subclavian  vein  where  this  vessel  joins 
the  left  internal  jugular,  to  form  the  left  innominate,  just  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 

The  Innominate  Artery  has  a  calibre  corresponding  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  little  finger.  It  springs  from  the  right  end  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  about 
5  cm.  long.  At  its  origin  it  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea;  it  terminates 
by  dividing  into  the  subclavian  and  common  carotid  behind  the  right 
sterno-clavicular  joint. 

Situated  in  front  of  this  vessel  are  the  sternal  attachments  of  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  manubrium  of  the  ster- 
num, and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  The  left  innominate  vein 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  innominate  artery,  and  upon 
its  outer  (right)  side  joins  with  the  right  innominate  vein  to  form  the 
vena  cava  superior.  The  right  inferior  thyroid  vein,  as  it  descends 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  enter  the  right  innominate 
vein,  also  passes  across  the  front  of  the  innominate  artery.  To  the 
outer  side  of  the  innominate  artery  lie  the  right  pneumogastric  and 
the  right  phrenic  nerves  and  the  pleura  and  apex  of  the  right  lung. 
To  the  inner  side  of  the  innominate  is  the  left  common  carotid,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  vessels  varying. 

The  Left  Common  Carotid  and  Left  Subclavian  Arteries  arise  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch.  They  lie  deep 
within  the  chest,  and  are,  in  this  region,  not  subject  to  surgical 
interference. 

THE  PLEURA. 

The  pleura  of  each  side  is  a  completely  closed  fibro-serous  sac. 
It  lines  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  within  which  the  lung 
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18  contained,  and,  besides,  as  a  thin,  serous  layer,  invests  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lung. 

That  portion  of  the  pleura  which  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  lung  is  called  the  visceral  layer,  and  that  which  lines  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  lung  is  contained  is  called 
the  parietal  layer.  That  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  sternum,  costal  cartilage,  ribs, 
etc.,  is  spoken  of  as  the  pleura  stemo-costalis;  that  portion  which 
is  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura  dia- 
phragmatica;  and  that  which  limits  the  mediastinum  on  each  side, 
passing  from  before  backward  like  a  partition  and  separating  the 
mediastinal  space  from  the  space  which  contains  the  lung,  is  called 
the  pleura  mediastinalis. 

The  parietal  layer,  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs, 
intercostal  muscles,  etc., — that  is,  the  whole  inner  aspect  of  the 
wall  of  the  thorax, — is  found,  behind,  upon  either  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  to  leave  the  posterior  wall  of  the  thorax  and  pass 
forward,  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  mediastinal  pleura;  that 
of  the  left  side,  as  it  passes  forward,  covers  the  adjacent  wall  of 
the  aorta  and,  lower  down,  the  oesophagus;  that  of  the  right  side, 
as  it  passes  forward,  covers,  below,  the  side  of  the  vena  azygos  and, 
higher  up,  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  Upon  reaching  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  pleura  is  reflected  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  and  as  the  visceral  layer  completely  invests  it,  being 
also  continued  in  between  the  lobes  and  intimately  united  with  its 
surface;  after  thus  entirely  enveloping  the  lung  it  reaches  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  whence  it  is  reflected  forward 
toward  the  sternum  as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mediastinal  pleura; 
upon  reaching  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  that  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest:  the  pleura  sterno-costalis.  Above 
and  below  the  level  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  mediastinal  pleura 
passes  all  the  way  as  an  uninterrupted  layer  from  behind  forward, 
from  either  side  of  the  spinal  column  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternum. 

Limits  of  the  Pleura  as  Indicated  by  Lines  upon  the  Chest  Wall. 
The  Axtkuior  Edge  of  the  Pleura. — The  line  which  indicates 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  right  pleural  sac  commences,  above,  behind 
the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation;  from  this  point  it  passes 
downward  and  inward  behind  the  sternum,  and  at  the  junction  of 
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the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  it  lies  close  to  the 
middle  line;  it  is  then  continued  downward  behind  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  sternum,  and  opposite  the  articulation  of  the  fourth 
costal  cartilage  it  curves  outward,  as  it  descends,  to  reach  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage,  whence  it  may  be  traced  farther  downward  and 
backward  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura. 

The  line  which  marks  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac 
is  somewhat  different.  It  commences  above,  behind  the  left  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  from  which  point  it  curves  downward  and 
inward  toward  the  middle  line  and  may  then  be  traced  downward 
behind  the  body  of  the  sternum  parallel  with  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  right  pleural  sac  to  a  point  upon  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum;  here  it  curves  outward, 
but  more  obliquely  than  upon  the  right  side,  and  reaches  the  sternal 
end  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  at  its  upper  border,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued obliquely  downward  and  backward  as  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura. 

According  to  Merkel,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac, 
upon  a  level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  passes  still  more 
obliquely  outward  than  has  been  described  above  so  as  to  strike  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage,  not  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum,  but  some 
little  distance  beyond  this  articulation,  thus  leaving  a  space  between 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  and  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum,  corresponding  to  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  fifth  intercostal 
space,  and  sixth  costal  cartilage,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  pleura. 
If  this  condition  were  present,  one  might  introduce  an  aspirating 
needle  into  the  pericardial  sac  through  the  fifth  intercostal  space, 
close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  without  encountering  the 
pleura. 

Without  doubt  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation.  I  have  found  the  first  description  to 
hold  for  most  cases. 

The  Lower  Edge  of  the  Pleura  corresponds  to  a  line  that 
commences,  in  front,  behind  the  junction  of  the  sixth  costal  carti- 
lage with  the  sternum;  it  passes  downward  and  backward,  crossing 
obliquely  the  i-artilage  of  the  seventh  rib  in  the  parasternal  line  and 
passing  into  the  seventh  intercostal  space  in  the  mammary  line;  still 
continued  downward  and  backward  it  reaches  its  deepest  point,  cor- 
responding to  the  tenth  rib  or  tenth  intercostal  space,  a  little  behind 
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the  axillary  line,  whence  it  may  be  traced  almost  horizontally  hnck- 
ward  and  inward,  to  the  articulation  of  the  twelfth  rib  with  the 
spinal  column.  Behind,  in  the  scapular  line,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura  corresponds  to  the  tenth  intercostal  space. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura,  as  it  is 
reflected  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  wall  over  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  does  not  dip  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
recess  between  the  costal  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ribs. 
This  &pace  varies  in  depth  at  different  parts.    Occasionally  the  tower 
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edge  of  tJie  pleura,  behind,  reaches  down  between  the  twelfth  rib  and 
the  diaphragm  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib,  or,  even 
beyond  tJiis,  down  to  the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vt^rtehra. 

The  Dome  of  the  pleura  is  that  part  of  the  pleural  sac  which 
projects  upward  into  the  root  of  the  neck  above  the  level  of  the  first 
rib;  jt  reaches  to  a  distance  of  5  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  first  rib,  but  docs  not  reach  above  the  level  of  the  back 
part  of  the  first  rib;  the  fir^t  rib  is  set  very  obliquely,  its  anterior 
portion  being  upon  a  nmch  lower  level  than  its  posterior  part. 
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The  dome  of  the  pleura  reaches  from  2  to  4  cm.  above  the  level 
of  the  clavicle;  so  that  a  knife  introduced  above  this  bone  and  passed 
directly  backward  would  pierce  both  the  pleura  and  the  lung.  In 
front  of  the  dome  is  the  first  rib  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  the  clavicle.  Internal  to  the  dome  are 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus. 

The  subclavian  vessels  pass  forward  and  outward  across  the 
dome,  grooving  it  and  the  apex  of  the  lung,  which  lies  beneath.  Care 
is  necessary  in  ligating  the  subclavian  or  innominate  arteries  not  to 
wound  the  pleura. 

As  the  internal  mammary  artery  dips  down  into  the  chest  it  is 
crossed  by  the  phrenic  nerve  and  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  dome 
of  the  pleura. 

The  dome  of  the  pleura  is  re-enforced  by  the  fascia  endotho- 
racica,  and  connected  behind,  through  ligamentous  bands,  with  the 
first  rib  and  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae  and  in 
front  with  the  deep  surface  of  the  scaleni  muscles. 

The  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium  are 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  between  these  two  serous  layers  the 
phrenic  nerves  descend  to  the  diaphragm. 

THE  LUNGS. 

The  Boot,  or  Pedicle,  of  the  Lung. — The  root  of  the  lung  is 
located  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  ascending 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  above  the  base  of  the  heart.  That 
of  each  lung  is  composed  of  the  bronchus,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  pulmonary  veins,  together  with  lymphatics  (also  blood-vessels  for 
the  supply  of  lung  tissue  proper  and  plexuses  of  nerves). 

The  trachea  bifurcates  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
its  divisions,  the  bronchi,  are  directed  outward  and  downward  toward 
the  hilum  of  either  lung.  The  right  bronchus  is  more  horizontal, 
shorter,  and  of  wider  caliber  than  the  left,  and  its  lumen  is  more 
directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign  bodies 
dropped  into  the  trachea  are  more  apt  to  enter  the  right  than  the 
left  bronchus. 

The  pulmonary  artery  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  at  its  origin  lies  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.  It  is 
a  short  trunk,  directed  upward  and  backward,  and  under  the  trans- 
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verse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  divides  into  the  right  and  left 
pulmonary.  These  pass  outward,  in  front  of  the  bronchi,  to  the  hilum 
of  either  lung.  At  the  hilum  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  located  upon 
a  higher  level  than  the  bronchi,  and  may  get  to  lie  partly  behind 
these  as  they  enter  the  lung. 

The  pulmonary  veins  are  short  trunks  which,  upon  leaving  the 
hilum  of  the  lung,  pass  transversely  inward  and  enter  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  left  auricle;  they  lie  some  little  distance  below  the 
level  of  the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

There  are  numerous  lymph  nodes  irregularly  arranged  about 
the  root  of  the  lung,  but  there  is  always  a  well-marked  group  below 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  arching  from  before  backward, 
is  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  vena  azygos  passes  over  the  root  of 
the  right  lung,  from  behind  forward,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior, which  lies  just  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  upon  its 
posterior  aspect. 

The  Lung,  suspended  by  its  root,  occupies  the  pleural  cavity 
and  is  entirely  enveloped  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura.  At  the 
root  of  the  lung  this  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  is  continuous  with 
the  mediastinal  part  of  the  parietal  pleura.  The  base  of  the  lung 
rests  upon  the  diaphragm;  its  apex  projects  into  the  root  of  the 
neck  for  a  distance  of  4  or  5  cm.  above  the  front  end  of  the  first 
rib.  In  the  natural  sitting  position  the  apex  of  the  lung  reaches  to 
a  point  about  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

The  right  lung  consists  of  three  lobes,  the  left  of  two.  Each 
lung  upon  its  inner  surface  shows  a  depression  corresponding  to  the 
heart,  that  upon  the  left  lung  being  deeper  than  that  upon  the  right 
lung. 

The  lung  does  not  entirely  fill  the  pleural  cavity  except  above, 
where  the  apex  occupies  all  the  space  corresponding  to  the  dome  of 
the  pleura. 

Limits  of  the  Lungs. — The  posterior  border  of  each  lung  is 
found  alongside  the  vertebral  column.  The  anterior  border  of  the 
lung  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  pleura  from  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  right  lung  continues  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  pleura 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior  border 
of  the  left  lung,  at  the  junction  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  with 
the  sternum,  passes  almost  transversely  outward  behind  the  cartilage 
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of  the  fourth  rib,  forming  the  upper  border  of  the  incisura  cardiaca, 
and  then,  midway  between  the  border  of  the  sternum  and  the  nipple, 
it  turns  downward  behind  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  fifth  costal 
cartilage,  and  in  the  fifth  space  passes  sharply  inward,  forming  the 
lower  border  of  the  incisura  cardiaca. 

The  lower  border  of  either  lung  is  represented  by  a  line  which 
commences  at  the  junction  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  with  the 
sternum;  it  passes  downward  and  backward,  behind  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage,  and  crosses  the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line;  from 
this  point  the  line  passes  backward,  almost  transversely,  crossing  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs  in  the  axillary  line,  the  tenth  rib  in  the  scap- 
ular line,  and  reaches  the  vertebral  column  upon  a  level  with  the 
articulation  of  the  eleventh  rib.  Although  the  line,  after  crossing 
the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line,  is  continued  almost  trans- 
versely backward,  it  cuts  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  succeeding  lower 
ribs,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  lung  does  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pleural  cavity;  so  that  a  space  is  left  wliich  is  called  the  sinus 
phrenico-costalis.  This  space  commences  in  front,  and  gradually 
becomes  deeper;  upon  the  sides  it  is  deepest,  and  may  measure  up 
to  two  inches.  In  more  forcible  inspiration  this  space  is  partly 
obliterated  by  the  increased  expansion  of  the  lung. 

A  similar  pleural  space,  unoccupied  by  the  lung  (incisura  car- 
diaca), is  found  in  front  of  the  pericardium  and  heart,  corresponding 
to  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  fifth  costal  cartilage,  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum. 

In  the  child  the  distance  between  the  lower  border  of  the  lung 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  one-half  to  one  space  deeper 
than  described  above.  In  old  age  the  distance  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  lung  and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  becomes 
one-half  to  one  space  sliorter. 

Luschka  gives  the  depth  of  the  sinus  phrenico-costalis  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  sternal,  parasternal,  and  mammary  lines,  2  cm. ;  in  the 
axillary  line,  6  cm. ;  and  near  the  vertebra,  2.5  cm. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  BREAST. 

Incisions  for  Abscess  of  the  Breast. — These  should  radiate  from 
the  region  of  the  nipple  toward  the  periphery  of  the  breast  in  order 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  cutting  across  the  milk-ducts,  which  all 
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converge  toward  the  nipple.  The  incisions  should  be  liberal,  and 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  discharge  to  drain  through  the 
lower,  dependent  part  of  the  breast,  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  one  or  more  counter-openings  may  be  made.  Liberal 
incisions  should  be  made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  and  the  abscess 
cavity  penetrated  with  closed  arter}'  forceps,  which  are  spread  apart 
as  they  are  withdrawn.  In  this  way  hemorrhage,  deep,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland  and  which  might  be  diflBcult  to  control,  is  less 
likely  to  occur.  The  finger  is  introduced  into  the  incision  and  any 
septa  which  might  obstruct  the  free  outflow  of  pus  broken  down. 

Extirpation  of  Tumors  Out  of  the  Substance  of  the  Mammary 
Oland  (Fibroids,  for  Example). — ^An  incision  is  made  corresponding  in 
length  to  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  radiating  from  the  areola  toward 
the  periphery  of  the  breast. 

These  tumors  are  usually  encapsulated  and  well  defined,  and  can 
be  dissected  out  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  or  may,  at  times,  be 
enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger. 

Amputation  of  the  Breast  (Halsted-Meyer). — The  breast,  together 
with  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles  and  the  glands  and 
connective  tissue  of  the  axilla,  must  all  be  removed  in  one  single  mass 
and  without  cutting  into  the  diseased  tissue.  The  patient  lies  upon  the 
back  with  the  arm  abducted  and  supported  by  an  assistant. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  healthy  skin  and  fat,  elliptical 
and  circumscribing  the  tumor ;  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ellipse  the 
incision  should  be  continued  along  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  a 
point  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  a  little  beyond  (below)  the 
attachment  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  to  the  humerus.  Although  it 
is  desirable  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  sutures  at 
the  end  of  the  operation,  yet  one  should  not,  on  this  account,  take  any 
chance  in  leaving  suspicious-looking  intoguniont,  because  if  we  are 
unable  to  close  the  wound  with  sutures  we  can  cover  any  remaining  raw 
space  with  skin  grafts. 

To  this  first  incision  a  second  is  added  which  rims  obliquely  from 
the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  of  the  clavicle  down  into 
the  upper  border  of  the  elliptical  incision.  Tlie  corners  of  the  skin-flaps 
which  arc  thus  marked  out  are  seized  with  the  fingers  and,  including 
but  little  of  the  fat  layer,  are  dissected  away  from  the  breast  (tumor) 
and  from  the  underlying  surface  of  the  muscles,  etc.,  upward,  toward 
the  clavicle;  inward,  toward  the  sternum,  and  outward,  toward  the 
axilla.     In  this  way  we  expose  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  and 
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the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle.  In  the  space  between  the 
upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  the  cephalic  vein 
and  the  descending  branch  of  the  acromio-thoracic  artery  are  found. 
Externally  corresponding  to  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  external  flap 
the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  exposed. 

The  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  hooked  up  upon  the  finger 
and  divided  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  and  then,  following 
along  the  upper  border  of  this  muscle,  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the 


Fig.  150.— Amputation    of    the    Breast.      Halsted-Meyer    incision    for    amputation 

of  the  breast  and  to  clean  out  tho  axilla. 

deltoid  as  far  as  the  clavicle,  this  muscle  (pectoralis  major)  is  cut  away 
from  its  attaclimont  to  the  clavicle  and  reflected  downward,  thus 
exposing  the  next  underlying  layer,  or  "Hage/^  which  consists  of 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle  covered  by  its  fascia  and  some  loose  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  costo-coracoid  membrane. 

Frequently  that  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  which  arises  from 
the  clavicle  can  be  saved.  This  will  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
arm  after  the  operation.  A  distinct  groove  is  seen  between  that  por- 
tion of  the  pectoralis  major  which  arises  from  the  clavicle  and  that 
which  arises  from  the  chest-wall.  If  it  is  desired  to  save  the  clavicu- 
lar portion  of  tho  muscle  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  groove  be- 
tween these  two  portions  and  that  part  of  the  tendon  which  corresponds 
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to  the  pectoral  origin  of  the  muscle  only  is  hooked  up  and  divided  close 
to  its  attachment  to  the  humerus  as  already  described. 

The  fascia  that  covers  the  pectoralis  minor  is  continued  upward 
from  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle  as  the  costo-coracoid  membrane 
and  is  attached  to  the  first  rib  and  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  thus 
covering  in  the  structures  of  the  infraclavicular  region — the  axillary 
vessels,  etc.  The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  perforated  by  the  ceph- 
alic vein,  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves  which  supply  the  pectoralis 
major  and  minor,  etc. 

The  fascia  that  covers  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle 
and  which  is  continued  upward  and  inward  beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the 
tendon  as  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  is  incised  over  the  tendon  and 
is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle.  The  finger  is  hooked 
around  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  minor  and  it  is  divided  close  to  its 
attachment  to  the  coracoid  process.  The  bundle  of  important  vas- 
cular and  nervous  structures  in  the  axillary  space  is  thus  uncovered. 
The  large,  thin-walled  axillary  vein  is  promptly  recognized.  The 
axillary  artery  is  concealed  underneath  the  vein.  A  chain  of  lymph- 
atic vessels  and  nodes  and  connective  tissue  and  fat  follows  the  course 
of  the  vein,  and  is  in  close  relationship  with  its  wall.  The  three  cords 
of  the  brachial  plexus  are  situated,  one  above,  another  behind,  and  the 
third  below,  the  axillary  artery.  In  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  axil- 
lary space,  the  three  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  lie  all  above  the 
artery.  These  structures  are  all  collected  in  a  bundle  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed upward  and  inward  through  the  axillary  space  and  under  the 
clavicle,  beyond  the  first  rib,  into  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  sub- 
scapular vein,  the  largest  and  most  prominent  branch  of  the  axillary 
vein,  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  axillary  artery, 
may  also  be  promptly  recognized  in  the  axillary  space.  These  vessels 
are  accompanied  by  the  subscapular  nerve,  which  may  be  identified  by 
pinching  it  purposely  or  accidentally  with  the  forceps.  When  the 
nerve  is  touched  or  pinched,  the  latissimus  dorsi  contracts. 

Commencing  as  high  up  as  possible,  the  space  beneath  the  clavicle 
being  made  more  accessible  by  elevating  the  shoulder,  all  the  fat  and 
connective  tissue  are  cleaned  away  from  the  vessels,  ligating  all 
branches  as  they  are  met  with  and  working  outward  and  downward 
along  the  course  of  the  axillary  vein.  After  the  space  beneath  and 
above  the  clavicle  has  been  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  fat  and  connective 
tissue,  the  dissection  is  continued  down  along  the  course  of  the  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves,  working  pretty  close  to  the  wall  of  the  vein  all  the 
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time,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  to 
the  humerus.  This  dissection  must  be  thorough  and  carried  out  with 
great  care  so  as  not  to  wound  the  axillary  vein.  If  the  vein  should 
be  accidentally  wounded  an  effort  must  be  made  to  close  the  opening. 
If  the  opening  is  small  this  may  be  done  with  a  side  ligature  carefully 
applied ;  if  larger,  the  opening  may  be  closed  with  a  continous  suture, 
using  the  finest  silk  smeared  with  vaselin,  and  the  finest  straight  needle. 
The  method  of  closure  is  quite  similar  to  that  described  on  page  28. 
The  circulation  must  be  interrupted  during  the  application  of  the 
suture  by  applying  two  rubber-sheathed  Crile  clamps  to  the  vein,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  opening.  The  tissue  which  is  removed 
from  the  axilla  should  not  be  taken  away  piecemeal,  but  should  be  dis- 
sected free  from  the  vessels,  etc.,  in  one  continuous  mass  and  allowed 
to  remain  connected  with  the  general  tumor  mass. 

Now,  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  from  the  side  of 
the  chest,  all  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  tissue  are 
cleared,  working  from  behind  forward  and  laying  bare,  behind,  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  subscapularis,  and  teres  ma- 
jor muscles  (posterior  wall  of  the  axillary  space)  and,  upon  the  side 
of  the  thorax,  the  ribs  and  serratus  magnus  muscle.  Upon  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  axilla  the  subscapular  nerve,  in  company  with  the  sub- 
scapular vessels,  is  encountered.  This  nerve  supplies  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  should  be  saved,  if  possible,  and  likewise  the  vessels,  if  they 
have  not  already  been  cut. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  chest  we  meet  the  long  thoracic  vessels  and 
the  long  thoracic  nerve ;  if  the  nerve  is  recognized  it  may  be  possible  to 
avoid  cutting  it.     It  supplys  the  serratus  magnus. 

The  whole  mass — which  consists  of  the  breast  (tumor),  pectoral 
muscles  (major  and  minor),  axillary  contents,  etc. — is  now  grasped 
by  the  operator  and  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall  when  the  attach- 
ments of  the  pectoral  muscles  to  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  cut,  and 
then,  the  mass  being  gradually  turned  out  of  the  wound,  the  extirpa- 
tion is  completed  and  the  bare  wall  of  the  chest,  together  with  the 
axillary  vessels  and  the  nerves  which  accompany  them,  is  exposed  to 
view.  When  the  mass  is  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall,  the  perfo- 
rating vessels — ^branches  of  the  intercostals  and  the  internal  mam- 
mary— ^may  be  seen  as  they  enter  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
toralis major  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear  these  or  cut  them 
too  close  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  wall,  as  it  might  then  be  diflBcult 
to  clamp  and  tie  them.    They  may  often  be  secured  with  clamps  before 
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they  are  cut.  All  hemorrhage  must  positively  be  controlled  before 
proceeding  to  close  the  wound. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  suture,  and  if 
too  much  integument  has  not  been  removed  the  wound  may  be  thus 
closed  entirely.  Special  care  is  taken  to  close  in  the  axillary  space  by 
bringing  the  little  triangular  flap  which  corresponds  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  incision  up  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  incision  and  suturing  it 
in  thig  position.  Interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm  gut  are  used  for 
closing  the  wound.  Occasional  tension  sutures  may  be  necessary.  If 
there  is  any  raw  space  remaining,  it  may  be  covered  with  skin-grafts 
applied  at  once.  A  cigarette  drain  is  placed  in  the  axilla.  A  little 
stab-hole  is  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  lower  part  of  the  little  external 
triangular  flap.  The  drain  may  be  removed  on  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day  when  the  first  dressing  is  made.  If  a  portion  of  the  wound  has 
been  covered  by  skin  grafting  the  dressing  must  be  changed  on  the 
third  day. 

One  should  minimize  the  loss  of  blood  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  course  of  the  operation,  clamping  vessels  before  or  immediately 
after  they  are  cut. 

Skin  Orafting,  Thiersch. — Very  thin  strips  of  skin,  about  one 
inch  wide  and  one  to  several  inches  long,  are  planted  upon  the  surface 
which  is  to  be  covered.  If  this  surface  is  old,  it  must  be  curetted  or 
the  granulations  rubbed  off  with  a  gauze  wipe.  If  the  surface  is  dense 
and  hard,  as  is  sometimes  found  in  old  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  excise  it.  It  is  necessar}-  to  have  a  good  vascular  sur- 
face upon  which  to  place  the  grafts,  but  all  active  hemorrhage  and 
oozing  must  be  checked  by  ligatures  or  by  pressure  with  a  gauze  pad 
before  applying  the  grafts. 

The  skin-grafts  are  usually  taken  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
arm  or  thigh,  and  preferably  from  the  patient  himself.  Grafts  may 
also  be  taken  from  another  person.  The  part  from  which  the  grafts 
are  to  be  taken  is  disinfected  in  the  usual  manner,  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  followed  by  dilute  alcohol,  and  then  washed  with  normal 
salt  solution  and  covered  with  a  towel  wet  in  the  salt  solution.  The 
skin  is  shaved  off  in  very  thin  strips.  The  grafts  are  cut  with  a 
steady  back  and  forward  sawing  motion,  using  a  very  sharp  razor  for 
this  purpose.  The  surface  from  which  the  grafts  are  taken  must  be 
held  taut — upon  the  stretch — by  the  operator  and  his  assistant  while 
the  grafts  are  being  cut.  The  skin  and  the  razor  are  kept  moist 
while  the  grafts  are  being  cut.     This  is  done  by  the  assistant  squeezing 
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a  gauze  pad  wet  in  salt  solution.  The  salt  solution  is  allowed  to  fall 
on  the  razor-blade  drop  by  drop  while  the  grafts  are  being  cut.  Each 
individual  graft  is  immediately  carried  upon  the  razor-blade  to  the 
surface  where  it  is  to  be  deposited.  The  graft  is  transferred  from 
the  razor-blade  to  the  raw  surface  by  fixing  the  end  of  the  graft  upon 
the  wound  surface  with  a  probe  and  then  sliding  the  razor-blade  from 
underneath  it.  The  thin  layer  of  skin  is  spread  out  upon  the  wound 
surface  as  it  is  delivered  off  the  razor-blade,  care  being  taken  that  the 
edges  are  not  turned  under.  The  grafts  are  placed  side  by  side, 
leaving  a  narrow  interval  between  them.  After  the  grafts  have  all 
been  placed  upon  the  raw  surface  they  are  covered  over  with  strips  of 
rubber  tissue.  The  rubber-tissue  strips  are  one-half  to  three-quarters 
inch  wide,  and  are  placed  so  that  they  overlap  one  another  slightly  like 
the  shingles  on  a  roof.  A  dry  dressing  of  folded  gauze  pads  is  ap- 
plied. Care  is  taken  not  to  rub  or  displace  the  grafts  while  the  dress- 
ings and  bandages  are  being  applied. 

The  raw  surface  wliich  is  left  where  the  grafts  have  been  taken 
is  also  covered  with  strips  of  rubber  tissue  and  a  dry  dressing  applied. 

Ligation  of  the  Intercostal  Artery. — Each  intercostal  artery  is 
situated,  together  with  the  intercostal  vein  and  nerve,  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  corresponding  rib.  These  vessels  may  be  injured 
in  stab  wounds,  etc. 

At  times  it  becomes  necessary  to  resect  a  part  of  the  rib  sub- 
periosteally  in  order  to  get  at  the  bleeding  points.  It  is  necessary 
to  tie  both  ends  of  the  vessel. 

Ligation  of  the  Internal  Mammary  Artery. — To  secure  this  vessel 
one  must  resect  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  or  third  rib  close  to 
the  sternum  or  the  vessel  may  be  ligated  through  a  transverse  incision 
placed  midway  between  the  contiguous  cartilages  and  close  to  the 
sternum  in  the  third  intercostal  space.  The  vessel  descends  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  chest  wall,  its  vein  alongside  of  it;  it 
is  accompanied  also  by  a  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  HEART. 

Paracentesis  Pericardii. — ^Tapping  the  pericardium.  This  opera- 
tion may  be  resorted  to  when  an  effusion  resists  other  measures  of  treat- 
ment or  when  it  is  causing  urgent  symptoms  of  cardiac  distress.  The 
puncture  is  made,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  left  intercostal  space 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  By  inserting  the  needle  close  to  the 
sternum  the  internal  mammary  vessels  are  avoided;  in  the  sixth  inter- 
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space  there  is  still  less  likelihood  of  meeting  the  anterior  free  edge  of 
the  pleura  than  in  the  fifth ;  therefore  the  sixth  space  is  rather  pref- 
erable except  that  occasionally  it  is  inconveniently  narrow. 

A  short  vertical  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  at  the  left  edge 
of  the  sternum  and  corresponding  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal 
space. 

For  the  purpose  of  evacuation  a  trocar  and  cannula  may  be  used. 
If  the  sixth  space  is  selected  the  instrument  is  pushed  through  the 
intercostal  structures  in  a  direction  backward  and  inward.  If  the 
puncture  is  made  in  the  fifth  space  the  needle  is  entered  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  and  near  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage  and  is  pushed  at  first  directly  backward  to  a  depth  of  about 
one-third  inch — the  thickness  of  the  sternum — and  then  inward 
behind  and  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  for  a  distance 
of  about  one-half  inch  in  order  to  make  certain  of  clearing  the  edge  of 
the  pleura  and  then,  finally,  backward  and  somewhat  downward  and 
inward  into  the  distended  pericardial  sac.  While  the  instrument  is 
being  introduced  it  should  be  guarded  with  the  finger  to  prevent  its 
abruptly  entering  the  chest.  Fluid  may  be  evacuated  with  or  without 
aspiration,  depending  upon  the  facility  with  which  it  escapes..  As 
much  as  a  pint  has  been  withdrawn  at  a  single  operation.  The  small 
incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  single  suture. 

Pericardiotomy. — Incision  of  the  pericardial  sac  in  order  to  estab- 
lish drainage;  for  empyema;  for* the  purpose  of  exploration  in  cases 
of  suspected  wound  of  the  heart.  The  fifth  or  sixth  costal  cartilage, 
preferably  the  sixth,  is  resected. 

An  incision  corresponding  to  the  sixth  left  costal  cartilage  is 
made.  It  commences  at  the  edge  of  the  sternum  and  exposes  the 
cartilage  for  its  whole  length.  The  soft  parts  are  detached  with  the 
elevator  and  the  cartilage  resected  with  the  bone-forceps.  The  struc- 
tures corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cartilage  that  has 
been  resected,  arc  divided  with  the  knife  and  tlie  internal  mammary 
vessels  exposed.  These  vessels  are  found  about  one-half  inch  distant 
from  the  border  of  the  sternum.  They  are  ligated  double  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  The  triangularis  sterni — a  flat,  muscular  layer 
that  is  spread  out  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  costal  cartilages, 
etc.,  betw(»en  these  and  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura — is  exposed  to 
view.  This  muscular  laver  is  incised  and  its  edge  retracted  outward. 
The  lower  anterior  edge  of  the  pleura  is  tlien  recognized  and  is  care- 
fully separated  from  the  pericardial  sac  and  also  retracted  outward. 
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The  line  of  separation  between  the  edge  of  the  pleura  and  the  peri- 
cardial sac  is  usually  indicated  by  a  small  pad  of  fat.  Care  is  exer- 
cised not  to  incise  the  pleural  sac  in  this  step  of  the  operation. 

The  pericardium  is  recognized  as  a  dense,  whitish,  fibrous  sac. 
It  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  divided  between  these. 
If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  sac  open  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  the 
edges  of  the  opening  which  has  been  made  are  sutured  to  the  edges  of 
the  deeper  layers  in  the  skin  incision  with  several  interrupted  sutures. 
A  soft-rubber  tube  or  a  cigarette  drain  is  introduced.  The  skin  in- 
cision  is  closed  in  part. 

Pericardiorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  pericardium.  After  the  peri- 
cardial sac  has  been  exposed  the  edges  of  the  opening  or  wound  in  it 
are  brought  together  with  silk  or  catgut  sutures  in  such  fashion  that 
the  edges  are  everted  and  the  serous  surfaces  are  apposed.  The  skin 
incision  should  be  left  open  in  part  and  drained. 

Cardiorrhaphy. — Suture  of  wounds  of  the  heart.  All  wounds  of 
the  heart  are  not  necessarily  fatal.  In  many  cases  the  wound  may  be 
closed  and  the  hemorrhage  checked  by  suture.  Operative  interference 
must,  however,  be  prompt  to  be  effectual.  Death  ensues  in  wounds  of 
the  heart  promptly  as  a  direct  result  of  the  great  quantity  of  blood 
lost  or  rather  more  slowly  as  a  result  of  compression  of  the  heart,  espe- 
cially of  the  thin-walled  auricles  and  the  veins  that  empty  into  them, 
by  the  blood  that  has  escaped  through  the  wound  in  the  heart  filling 
and  distending  the  pericardial  sac — heart  tamponade.  If  the  blood 
cannot  escape  from  the  pericardial  sac  it  may  collect  in  such  great 
quantity  and  under  such  great  pressure  that  the  thin-walled  auricles 
and  the  veins  that  enter  them  are  compressed  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
circulation  becomes  seriously  impeded  or  entirely  interrupted — the 
blood  cannot  enter  the  auricles  and  is  dammed  back  in  the  venae  cavae 
and  pulmonary  veins.  Under  these  circumstances,  by  simply  enlarging 
or  making  an  opening  in  the  pericardial  sac,  thus  giving  vent  to  the 
blood  that  is  confined  within  the  pericardial  sac,  the  pressure  upon  the 
heart  is  relieved  and  oftentimes  the  heart  will  resume  its  pulsation  even 
after  it  had  almost  or  entirely  ceased. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  usually  marked  by  an  extreme  degree  of 
shock — the  patient  is  usually  unconscious  from  loss  of  blood  and  shock. 
Blood  may  be  escaping  in  great  quantity  from  a  wound  in  the  chest 
or  there  may  he  but  little  or  no  external  hemorrhage.  The  pulse  is 
irregular,  rapid,  and  feeble.  If  the  finger  is  placed  in  the  wound  it 
may  lead  down  into  the  pericardial  sac,  palpate  the  heart,  and  its 
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withdrawal  may  be  accompanied  with  a  great  gush  of  blood.  If  the 
blood  remains  imprisoned  in  the  pericardial  sac  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased area  of  cardiac  dullness,  the  heart  sounds  are  distant  and  in- 
distinct or  inaudible,  and  signs  of  heart  tamponade  will  be  present. 
These  are  cyanosis,  distension  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  neck,  face, 
etc.,  prominent  bulging  of  external  jugulars,  dyspnoea,  and  labored 
breathing.  These  signs  are  accompanied  by  a  progressive  fall  in  blood- 
pressure  with  corresponding  rapid,  feeble  radial  pulse,  which  gradually 
becomes  extinct.  If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  wound  it  may 
be  followed  by  a  gush  of  blood  which  may  relieve  the  symptoms.  If 
the  pleural  cavity  has  been  opened  there  will  be  pneumothorax  or  the 
pleural  cavity  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  In  cases  of 
doubt  with  a  wound  in  the  pnecordial  region  and  excessive  hemor- 
rhage, or  without  external  hemorrhage  and  symptoms  of  heart  tam- 
ponade, an  exploratory  pericardiotomy  is  surely  indicated. 

Patients  with  heart  wounds  are  usually  in  extreme  collapse  from 
shock  and  hemorrhage  and  in  many  cases  unconscious,  so  that  little  or 
no  anaesthetic  is  required.  The  operation  may  be  commenced  without 
any  anaesthetic,  and  if  an  ana?sthetic  becomes  necessary  during  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  ether,  by  the  drop  method,  is  most  satis- 
factory.   The  patient  must  be  kept  warm. 

It  may  be  imperative,  on  account  of  symptoms  of  heart  compres- 
sion, to  gain  access  to  the  pericardial  sac  as  promptly  as  possible;  and 
then,  after  evacuating  the  blood  and  according  to  the  conditions  that 
are  found,  the  o])ening  may  be  enlarged  as  necessary.  If  it  is  apparent 
that  the  pleural  cavity  has  not  been  opened  by  the  original  wound, 
stab,  etc.,  we  should  employ  a  method  of  operating  that  offers  the  least 
chance  of  opening  the  pleural  cavity.  If  the  pleural  cavity  has  already 
been  opened  the  necessity  for  avoiding  this  accident  does  not  exist  and 
the  operation  becomes  much  simpler. 

With  the  Pleura  Apparently  Unopened. — An  incision  is 
made  from  the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  downward  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum,  and  from  this  point  another 
inci^^ion  is  carried  downward  and  outward  along  the  cartilage  of  the 
sixth  ril).  From  the  up])er  end  of  the  vortical  incision  another  is 
carried  ontward  upon  the  third  rib,  nearer  its  upper  border.  This 
last  incision  ])onctrates  through  the  pectoralis  muscle  dow^n  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  cartilage.  In  some  cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  resect 
higher  than  the  fourth  costal  cartilage;  therefore  this  upper  incision 
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may  be  left  until  later,  placing  it  upon  the  third  or  fourth  costal  car- 
tilage as  may  be  required.  The  soft  parts  are  carefully  detached  from 
the  sixth  cartilage,  in  front,  along  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and 
behind,  with  the  elevator  and  the  cartilage  then  resected  with  the  bone 
forceps.  The  internal  mammary  artery  and  vein  are  seen  about  one- 
half  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  vessels  are  surrounded 
with  a  ligature,  tied  double  and  divided.  Beneath  the  vessels  is  a  thin 
sheet  of  muscle,  the  triangularis  sterni.  This  muscle  layer  is  incised 
close  to  the  sternum.  The  edge  of  the  muscle,  together  with  the  free 
edge  of  the  pleura  which  is  usually  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  muscle,  is  separated  and  peeled  outward  away  from  the  dense 
whitish,  fibrous  pericardial  sac,  leaving  the  latter  thus  exposed.  The 
space  or  line  of  separation  where  the  free  edge  of  the  pleura  is  in 
relation  with  the  pericardial  sac  is  usually  indicated  by  a  small  wad 
of  fat.  Blood  may  be  seen  issuing  from  a  wound  in  the  pericardial 
sac  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  or  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
sac  to  permit  the  blood  to  escape  and  relieve  the  heart  from  com- 
pression— heart  tamponade. 

In  some  cases  sufficient  exposure  may  be  obtained  with  this  in- 
cision to  treat  a  wound  in  the  heart,  especially  if  the  cartilage  above, 
the  fifth,  is  cut  awav  from  its  attachment  to  the  sternum  and  tractors 
are  introduced  and  the  edges  of  the  wound — cartilages — ^pulled 
strongly  apart.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the 
heart  more  freely.  For  this  purpose  the  soft  parts,  pleura  and  tri- 
angularis sterni  muscle,  are  peeled  away,  in  an  outward  direction,  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  and  this  cartilage  then 
cut  away  with  the  bone-forceps  from  its  attachment  to  the  edge  of  the 
sternum.  While  the  flap  is  lifted  forcibly  the  soft  parts  are  separated 
in  a  similar  manner  from  the  under  surface  of  the  fourth  costal  car- 
tilage and  the  cartilage  cut  away  in  like  manner  from  its  attachment 
to  the  sternum.  If  necessary  the  third  cartilage  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  soft  parts,  intercostal  muscles,  etc.,  are  detached  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  through  the  upper,  trans- 
verse, incision  tliat  was  made  along  the  line  of  this  rib,  with  the 
periosteum  elevator.  As  already  mentioned,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  resect  the  cariilages  higher  than  the  fourth.  The  chondroplastic 
flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  consists  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third 
costal  cartilages — the  sixth  has  been  resected — and  the  corresponding 
intercostal  muscles,  integument,  etc.  According  as  the  flap  is  lifted, 
the  soft  parts,  pleura  and  triangularis  sterni  muscle,  are  cautiously 
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peeled  away  from  its  under  surface  and  the  flap  is  finally  forcibly  bent 
along  its  outer  border,  base,  breaking  the  ribs  at  their  chondrocoBtal 
junction  so  that  the  flap  may  be  reflected  and  turned  down  fiat  upon  the 
chest  wall.  After  the  flap  has  been  thus  reflected  and  the  pericardial 
sac  exposed  and  incised,  free  access  may  be  bad  to  the  heart  from  its 
base  to  its  apex.  The  pleura  may  already  have  been  punctured  or  it 
may  be  torn  during  the  reflection  of  the  flap  with  a  resulting  pneumo- 


thorax. The  edges  of  a  small  opening  in  the  pleura  may  be  caught 
with  the  artery  forceps  or  the  opening  may  be  covered  over  with  a 
gauze  ffipe  to  prevent  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air.  A  large  rent  in 
the  pleura  with  collapse  of  the  lung  may  be  disregarded  until  the  heart 
wound  has  been  sutured. 

It  may  be  necessary  occasionally  to  gain  still  more  room.  For 
this  purpose  an  osteoplastic  flap  may  be  taken  from  the  sternum  and 
turned  over  toward  the  right  side.    The  soft  parts,  fascia  and  pleura. 
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are  detached  from  tlie  uuder  surface  of  the  Btemum  and  the  sternum 
then  cut  across  above  and  below,  with  the  bone-forcepa.  The  osteo- 
plastic iiap  is  bent  over  toward  the  right  side,  fracturing  the  riba  and 
making  a  hinge  at  the  right  chondrosternal  border. 

The  pericardial  eac  is  freely  opened  and  blood  and  clots  cleared 
out.  The  heart  may  be  seen  beating  tumultuously  in  a  pool  of  frothy 
blood.     The  heart  is  picked  up  in  the  hollow  of  the  left  hand  for  ex- 
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aminatioii.  The  indcs  and  middle  fingers  are  inserted  behind  the 
heart,  which  is  steadied  with  the  thumb  anteriorly.  The  heart  may  be 
lifted  partly  out  of  the  sac  or  twisted  slightly  upon  its  long  axis  lit 
order  to  examine  it?  posterior  a.=pect.  Blood  may  be  spurting  furi- 
ously from  the  wound  in  the  heart  with  each  beat.  The  hemorrhage 
may  be  controlled  momentarily  by  placing  the  finger  over  the  wound 
or  into  the  wound,  or  it  may  bo  necessary  to  compress  the  right  auricle 
by  grasping  it  between  two  fingers  of  the  left  liand  and  making  pres- 
sure with  the  thumb  anteriorly.     Tliis  may  be  continued  for  a  few 
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seconds — long  enough  to  get  in  one  suture  to,  at  least,  partly  control 
the  hemorrhage.  If  the  heart  has  stopped  beating  gentle  massage  and 
rhythmic  compression  may  cause  it  to  resume  its  pulsation.  The  first 
suture  is  passed  across  the  middle  of  the  wound.  It  takes  a  good 
broad  bite,  but  does  not  penetrate.  In  wounds  of  the  thin-walled 
auricle  it  may  be  difficult  not  to  penetrate.  Fine  silk,  passed  in  a  thin, 
smooth  cun-ed  needle  is  used  for  sutures.  The  effort  may  be  made  to 
pass  and  tie  the  sutures  during  diastole.  This  will  be  diflScult  or  im- 
possible owing  to  the  rapid,  irregular  beating  of  the  heart.  After 
the  first  suture  has  been  passed  and  tied  the  ends  are  left  long  to  use  as 
tractors  to  steadv  the  heart  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  sue- 
ceeding  sutures.  The  sutures  are  placed  sufficiently  close  together  to 
completely  control  the  hemorrhage.  A  severed  coronary  artery  must 
be  ligated. 

The  opening  in  the  pericardial  sac  is  closed  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  interrupted  sutures  of  chromic  catgut,  except  in  the  lower  part 
where  a  small  opening  is  left  for  the  introduction  of  a  cigarette  drain. 
If  the  pleura  has  been  opened  it  will  be  necessary  to  drain  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  pericardial  and  pleural  cavities  should  be  drained  inde- 
pendently of  each  other — two  separate  drains.  The  pleural  cavity 
may  be  drained  through  a  small  stab  hole  which  is  made  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  intercostal  space  near  the  axillary  line. 

The  flap  is  replaced  and  sutured  in  position  with  interrupted 
sutures  of  silkworm  gut. 

The  drains  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  and 
need  not  be  replaced  if  the  wound  is  clean. 

Occasionallv  in  wounds  of  the  heart  the  wound  of  entrance  is 
found  upon  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  especially  if  the  right  pleural  cavity  has  been  opened,  pneumo- 
thorax, it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  proceed  to  expose  the  heart 
from  the  left  side  of  the  sternum  as  described  above  for  fear  of  opening 
the  pleural  cavity  in  this  side  (where  tha  right  pleural  cavity  has  prob- 
ably or  certainly  already  been  opened),  with  a  resulting  double  pneumo- 
thorax and  collapse  of  both  lungs.  In  these  cases  it  would  be  wise  to 
expose  tlie  heart  by  making  an  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  sternum, 
turning  the  flap  over  toward  the  left  so  that  the  base,  hinge,  cor- 
responds to  the  left  sternochondral  junction. 

1  f  the  heart  is  exposed  under  intratracheal  insufflation  anaesthesia 
the  lungs  can  be  inflated  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  chest  cavity  before 
closing  by  increasing  the  intrapulmonary  pressure.     This  can  be  done 
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by  compressing  the  lar}Tix  about  the  intratracheal  tube.  This  plan  of 
anaesthesia  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  operations 
upon  the  heart  if  time  and  conditions  would  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  intratracheal  tube.  It  would  obviate  the  danger  that  would  result 
from  pneumothorax,  especially  if  both  pleural  cavities  were  opened 
during  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  would  permit  of  complete 
closure  of  the  pleural  cavity  without  drainage  in  many,  if  not  all,  cases. 
Spangaro's  Incision. — If  it  is  apparent  that  the  pleural  cavity 
has  been  opened  (and  this  is  the  fact  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  wounds 
of  the  heart)  and  if,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  accidental  open- 
ing of  this  cavity  during  the  course  of  the  operation  does  not  exist,  then 
assuredly  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  gaining  access  to 
the  heart  is  by  means  of  the  incision  described  by  Spangaro — through 
the  fifth  intercostal  space.  The  original  wound  may  be  utilized,  if  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  space,  simply  enlarging  it,  inward  toward  the  edge 
of  the  sternum  and  outward  toward  the  mammary  line,  suflSciently  to 
expose  the  pericardial  sac.  As  the  incision  is  carried  inward  toward 
the  sternum  the  internal  mammary  vessels  are  recognized  about  one- 
half  inch  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  vessels  are 
ligated  double  and  divided  and  the  incision  then  continued  inward 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  incision  is  prolonged  in  an 
outward  direction  toward  or  even  beyond  the  mammary  line.  As  the 
incision  is  carried  outward  toward  the  mammary  line  the  edge  of  the 
pleural  sac  is  incised  and  the  pleural  cavity  freely  opened.  The  edges 
ol  the  incision  (costal  cartilages)  are  strongly  retracted  and  the  peri- 
cardial sac  thus  exposed.  If  more  room  is  required  the  ends  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  above  and  below,  as  may  be  necessary,  are  cut 
away  at  their  sternal  attachments.  The  wound  is  held  wide  open  by 
forcibly  retracting  the  edges.  If  necessary  an  osteoplastic  resection  of 
the  sternum  may  be  added,  turning  the  osteoplastic  sternal  flap  over 
toward  the  right  side.  The  pleural  cavity  is  drained  either  through 
the  outer  end  of  the  incision  or  else  a  small  stab  incision  may  be  made 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  intercostal  space,  near  the  axillary  line,  and  the 
drain  introduced  into  the  pleural  cavity  through  this  opening. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PLEURA. 

Thoracentesis. — Puncture  through  the  chest  wall  into  the  pleural 
cavitv. 

This  operation  may  be  performed  to  show  the  presence  and  to 
determine  the  nature  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  to  evacuate  such 
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fluid.  If  for  diagnosis  only,  an  ordinary  hypodermic  sjrringe  may  be 
used.  If  necessary  to  evacuate  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  a  rather 
good-sized  aspirating  needle  attached  to  a  Dieulaioy  syringe  may  be 
employed.  The  patient  should  be  semirecumbent  or  lying  down.  The 
puncture  should  be  made  at  the  point  where  the  physical  signs  locate 
the  fluid.  To  anaesthetize  the  skin  a  spray  of  ethyl  chloride  may  be 
used.  Before  the  needle  is  introduced,  the  skin  is  drawn  upward  or 
downward  so  that  the  track  of  the  needle  through  the  muscles  may  not 
be  upon  the  same  level  as  the  puncture  in  the  skin.  The  needle  is 
thrust  into  the  chest  between  the  two  ribs,  nearer  the  lower  than  the 
upper  one. 

If  the  operator  may  choose  the  point  at  which  the  needle  is  to  be 
introduced,  either  the  eighth  space,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapu- 
lar, or  the  sixth  space,in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  just  in  front  of  the 
border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  is  usually  selected. 

The  fluid  should  be  evacuated  slowly,  and,  if  the  quantity  is  great, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  too  much.  One  should  stop  if  per- 
sistent cough  occurs  or  if  the  pulse  changes.  At  times,  the  needle 
becomes  plugged  with  pieces  of  fibrin,  which  may  be  dislodged  by 
introducing  a  stylet  or  by  pumping  some  of  the  fluid  back  into  the 
pleural  cavity.  After  the  fluid  has  been  withdrawn  the  needle  is 
removed  and  the  small  wound  in  the  skin  covered  with  collodion,  etc. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  lower  limits  of  the  pleural 
cavity  fall  short  of  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  and,  further,  that  if  the 
needle  is  inserted  straight  inward  for  a  considerable  distance  it  may 
pass  through  the  pleura  and  diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
If  we  find  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  in  the  adult,  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  drainage,  resecting  part  of  a  rib.  In  the  child  it  often 
suffices  to  simply  evacuate  the  pus  with  the  aspirator  without  providing 
drainage. 

Thoracotomy. — ^This  means  cutting  through  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
usually  with  the  resection  of  part  of  a  rib,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing drainage. 

The  patient  lies  upon  his  well  side,  and  should  be  anaesthetized. 
The  seventh  rib,  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  anterior  to  the  latis- 
simus dorsi,  is  usually  resected,  as  this  is  not  covered  by  muscle  and 
is  sufficiently  low  for  proper  drainage. 

Immediately  before  proceeding  with  the  operation  the  exploring 
needle  should  be  inserted  in  order  to  ascertain  positively  the  location 
of  the  pus,  and  there,  where  the  pus  is  located,  should  the  opening 
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into  the  pleural  cavity  be  made.    As  already  mentioned,  if  we  have 
the  choice,  the  seventh  rib  is  the  one  selected  for  resection. 

The  incision,  usually  about  two  inches  long,  corresponds  to  the 
course  and  direction  of  the  rib  to  be  excised;  it  is  carried  down 
through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rib.  With  the  elevator  the  periosteum  and  all  the  soft  parts 
are  peeled  off  the  bone,  which  is-  thus  laid  bare.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised, in  working  around  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  rib 
for  the  purpose  of  denuding  its  internal  surface,  not  to  perforate  the 
pleura  nor  wound  the  vessels  that  are  lodged  in  the  groove  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  rib.  When  the  length  of  bone  that  is  to  be  excised 
has  been  denuded  of  its  periosteum  it  is  cut  through  at  either  end 
with  the  sharp  bone-forceps.  The  opening  into  the  chest  cavity  is 
made  by  incising  the  pleura  with  the  knife.  The  opening  which  is 
thus  made  may  be  enlarged  by  introducing  an  artery  forceps,  the 
blades  of  which  are  spread  apart  as  they  are  withdrawn  so  as  to  make 
a  hole  large  enough  to  permit  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  chest 
with  the  finger  and  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  good-sized  tubes. 

If  it  is  discovered,  with  the  finger  in  the  chest,  that  the  opening 
is  a  considerable  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  pus  cavity,  it  may 
be  desirable,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  drainage,  to  make  a  second 
counter-opening  at  a  lower  level:  through  the  eighth  space,  for  in- 
stance, or  even  lower,  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  chest  which  is 
involved  (see  limits  of  lower  edge  of  pleura)..  The  drainage  tube 
fiJiould  be  secured  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin  with  a  silk 
stitch  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  dislodged.  If  the  skin  wound 
is  unnecessarily  large,  it  may  be  partially  closed  with  one  or  two  silk 
sutures.  The  administration  of  20  or  30  minims  of  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia  hypodermically,  immediately  before  the  opening  is  made 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  will  often  ward  off  the  condition  of  collapse 
which  sometimes  occurs  at  this  time.  If  a  general  anaesthetic  is  used, 
it  is  withdrawn  before  making  the  opening  in  the  pleura. 

In  recent  cases  of  empyema  where  the  adhesions  are  not  yet  very 
film  the  lung  expands  after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated.  In  this  way 
the  cavity  is  obliterated  and  a  cure  of  the  condition  favored. 

Thoracotomy,  Lloyd. — In  cases  of  empyema  of  longer  duration 
and  in  cases  that  have  already  been  operated  and  failed  to  heal  the 
lung  will  be  found  contracted  and  adherent  either  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  pleural  cavity  or  else  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  and  ad- 
herent to  the  diaphragm.    In  these  cases,  owing  to  the  density  of  the 
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adhesions,  the  lung  is  unable  to  expand  and  fill  out  the  pleural  cavity, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  under  these  circumstances  to  achieve  a  cure. 

According  to  the  plan  of  Lloyd  one  or  two  ribs  are  resected  to 
give  sufficient  room  and  the  fingers  or  hand  introduced  into  the  thorax 
and  the  adhesions  that  bind  the  lung  to  the  chest  wall,  diaphragm, 
etc.,  are  broken  up.  The  fingers  are  inserted  between  the  lung  and 
the  chest  wall  and  swept  around  in  all  directions  between  the  lung 
and  the  chest  wall  and  where  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the  diaphragm, 
between  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm.  The  anaesthetic  is  discontinued 
as  soon  as  the  chest  has  been  opened  so  that,  on  account  of  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  pleura  caused  by  the  manipulation  of  the  fingers  and  tear- 
ing of  adhesions  the  patient  coughs  violently  and  thus  assists  materially 
in  expanding  the  lung.  As  the  separation  of  the  adhesions  progresses 
the  lung  will  be  seen  to  expand  more  and  more  until  it  compeltely 
fills  the  pleural  space  and  in  this  way  obliterates  the  cavity  which 
served  as  a  reservoir  for  the  pus. 

The  opening  in  the  chest  wall  is  closed  with  silkworm-gut  sutures 
except  for  the  small  space  through  which  the  short  drainage  tube 
emerges. 

Thoracectomy,  Resection  of  the  Chest  Wall  (Estlaender). — This 
operation  is  practiced  in  old  chronic  cases  of  empyema — in  cases  where 
the  lung  cannot  expand  to  fill  out  and  obliterate  the  pleural  (pus) 
cavity.  The  operation  consists  in  resection  of  several  ribs  to  permit 
the  chest  wall  to  fall  in  upon  the  contracted  lung. 

An  oval  or  U-shaped  flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
fat,  with  its  base  behind,  at  the  axillary  line,  is  raised  from  the  side 
of  the  chest,  exposing  three  or  four  ribs;  or  a  vertical  incision,  six 
inches  long,  may  be  made  in  the  axillary  line  over  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  with  two  additional  incisions  along  the  course 
of  the  ribs,  the  middle  of  each  of  these  accessory  incisions  correspond- 
ing to  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  incision.  The  two 
flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  reflected,  one  backward  and  the 
other  forward,  exposing  four  to  six  inches  of  three  or  four  ribs. 

Each  rib  is  denuded  of  its  periosteum  all  around,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  operation,  and  resected  with  the  bone  pliers.  A  long 
incision  is  then  made  in  the  pleura  and  the  thickened  pleura  excised. 
The  bleeding  is  controlled  by  clamps  and  ligatures.  The  cavity  of 
ihe  pleura  may  be  curetted  if  thought  necessary.  The  edges  of  the 
skin  flap  are  brought  together  with  several  silk  sutures  and  the  pleural 
cavity  packed. 
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Pleurectomy  (Fowler). — Detachment  and  excision  of  the  thick- 
ened, diseased  pleura,  visceral  and  parietal,  entire  or  in  part,  in  old, 
intractable  cases  of  empyema. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  course  of  the  ribs  corresponding 
to  the  site  of  the  fistula,  which  is  always  present  (since  this  operation 
is  usually  practiced  in  cases  which  have  already  been  operated  upon 
unsuccessfully),  and  the  location  of  the  disease;  to  either  end  of  this 
incision  there  may  be  added  accessory  incisions,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior.  The  flaps  that  are  thus  marked  out,  including  all  the  soft 
parts,  are  raised  so  as  to  expose  two  or  three  ribs  for  four  or  five 
inches  of  their  length.  Instead  of  the  incision  as  described  above  an 
elliptical  or  the  double  flap  incision,  as  described  in  the  Estlaender 
operation,  may  be  employed. 

The  periosteum  is  stripped  off  two  or  three  ribs  with  the  ele- 
vator, and  then  from  three  to  five  inches  of  the  two  or  three  ribs 
that  have  been  thus  denuded  are  resected  with  the  bone  forceps. 
All  bleeding  points  arc  secured  with  artery  clamps  and  ligated. 
Cutting  from  the  fistula,  the  parietal  (costal)  pleura,  which  is  now 
exposed,  is  opened  up  with  a  free  incision,  and  entrance  thus  gained 
into  the  suppurating  pleural  cavity.  The  pleura  which  invests  the 
lung  (visceral)  is  incised,  and  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  or 
with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors  this  is  peeled  off  the  lung;  here  and 
there  it  will  be  nec^essary  to  cut  a  band  with  the  scissors.  In  many 
cases  the  pleura  may  be  separated  from  the  lung  with  comparative 
ease,  and  this  should  be  done  with  care,  so  as  not  to  tear  into  the 
lung  tissue  proj^er. 

As  the  decortication  of  the  lung  progresses  there  may  be  con- 
siderable oozing  from  the  denuded  lung  surface,  but  this  may  be 
controlled  by  compression  with  gauze  pads,  which  are  applied  to  the 
bleeding  surface  following  up  the  fingers  of  the  operator  or  the  blunt 
scissors,  according  as  thi»  pleura  is  detached. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  peeled  off  the  lung  the  parietal  pleura 
is  stripped  off  the  chest  wall  and  then  off  the  diaphragm.  In  sepa- 
rating the  pleura  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  pericardial  sac 
care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  undue  pulling  or  tearing.  As 
a  rule,  the  pleura  is  fairly  easily  separated  and  removed. 

At  times  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  commence  tlie  de- 
tachment of  the  pleura  ])y  stripping  it  away  from  the  chest  wall ;  it 
is  then  peeled  off  the  diaphragm  and  finally  from  the  surface  of  the 
lung. 
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Occasionally  the  conditions  that  exist  preclude  the  possibility 
■of  excising  all  of  the  diseased  pleura,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  operator  must  content  himself  with  the  excision  of  the  visceral 
or  parietal  (costal  and  diaphragmatic)  pleura  in  part,  or  else  simply 
incise  the  visceral  pleura  and  strip  it  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
lung  without  removing  it. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  removed,  either  entire  or  in  part,  the 
cavity  in  the  chest  is  loosely  tamponed  with  gauze  and  the  edges  of 
the  skin  approximated  with  silkworm-gut  sutures,  except  for  a  part 
of  its  extent,  where  the  tampon  emerges. 

As  a  rule,  as  the  detachment  of  the  pleura  from  the  lung  pro- 
gresses, the  lung  will  be  seen  gradually  to  expand  more  and  more. 

This  operation  has  the  advantage  of  removing  the  pathological 
suppurating  membrane,  and  besides  eliminates  an  obstacle  to  the 
•expansion  of  the  lung.  The  operation  is  not  advisable  in  cases  of 
diagnosable  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  discovery,  during  the 
course  of  the  operation,  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  lung  would 
warrant  the  surgeon  in  discontinuing  the  operation. 


PART  V. 

THE   ABDOMEN    AND   BACK. 


THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
consists  of  a  cavity  with  elastic  muscular  walls. 

Within  the  cavity  are  contained  the  chief  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  kidneys,  etc.  These  organs 
are  all  more  or  less  movable,  and  are  provided  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  investment  of  peritoneum. 

Externally  the  abdomen  is  limited  above  by  the  free  border  of 
the  costal  cartilages  and  below  by  the  crest  of  the  iliac  bone  of 
either  side  and  Poupart's  ligaments.  The  walls  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  soft  parts,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  the  poste- 
rior and  the  antero-lateral.  The  capacity  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  its  external  limitations. 

The  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm; 
below,  the  abdominal  cavity  includes,  on  either  side,  the  iliac  fossa 
and  communicates  through  a  wide,  heart-shaped  opening  with  the 
cavity  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  margin  of  the  inlet  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  is  called  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  interior  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  lined  by  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  and  is  entirely  shut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior  of  the  body  except  in  the  female,  where  a 
communication  exists  through  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  this  is  frequently  the  channel  through  which  infection  is  carried 
to  the  peritoneum  from  without. 

The  Diaphragm,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
is  a  musculo-aponeurotic  structure  that  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  dome-shaped,  bulging  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  presenting  its  lower  concave  surface  to 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  arises  by  muscular  fibers,  which  vary  in 
length,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 
num and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs. 
Behind,  it  arises  from  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  exiemum  and  liga- 
mentum  arcuatum  internum  and  by  its  two  crura  from  the  anterior 
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surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  From 
these  points  of  origin  the  muscular  fibers  converge  and  are  continued 
into  a  three-leafed  aponeurotic  structure:  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm.  Behind  the  diaphragm  there  is  an  opening,  the  aortic, 
through  which  the  aorta  passes  from  the  thoracic  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity;  the  posterior  boundar}^  of  this  opening  corresponds 
to  tlie  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  the  back  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  there  is  an  open- 
ing which  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibers  and  through  which 
the  oesophagus  passes  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  To  the 
right  of  the  middle  line,  toward  the  front,  at  the  junction  of  the 
right  and  middle  segments  of  the  central  tendon,  there  is  an  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava;  the  edges  of  this  opening 
are  formed  of  aponeurotic  fibers.  The  heart,  wrapped  in  its  peri- 
cardial sac,  rests  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm. 

In  front,  close  to  the  sternum,  on  either  side  of  the  bundle  of 
fibers  which  arises  from  the  ensiform  process,  there  is  a  space  where 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the  diaphragm  are  absent;  so  that,  in  this 
situation,  an  opening  exists  through  which  the  contents  of  one  cavity 
may  be  forced  into  the  other,  giving  rise  to  a  so-called  diaphragmatic 
hernia. 

On  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver,  the  dia- 
phragm reaches  higher  into  the  chest  than  on  the  left.  The  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  the  fascia  endo- 
thoracica ;  the  abdominal  surface  is  likewise  covered  by  a  fascia  which 
is  very  thin,  the  fascia  transversalis. 

The  Posterior  Wall  of  the  Abdomen,  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
back,  corresponds  to  the  five  lumbar  vertebne  and  to  the  several 
muscles  which  fill  in  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  on  eitlier  side  of  the  spinal  column.  Externally  we  find 
the  skin  and  beneath  this  the  subcutaneous  fattv  laver.  Between 
the  nniscles  of  the  lumbar  region  there  are  interposed  strong  layers  of 
fascia  which  serve  to  strengthen  this  region  very  much.  The  in- 
ttTiial  or  abdominal  aspect  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  is 
lined  by  that  ])art  of  the  transversalis  fascia  which  covers  the  psoas 
and  qiiadratus  hunbonim  muscles. 

The  kidney,  inclosed  within  its  fatty  capsule,  is  located  in  the 
lumbar  region  between  the  transversalis  fai«cia — i.e.,  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia — and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  its  ante- 
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rior  surface  only  being  covered  by  the  peritoneum ;  so  that  the  organ 
is  thus  excluded  from  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  Antero-Lateral  Wall  of  the  AbdomeiL  is  made  up  of  several 
layers  of  soft  parts.  It  consists  of  the  skin  with  its  underlying  fatty 
layer;  several  broad,  flat  muscles,  the  oblique,  the  transversalis,  and 
the  recti;  and  the  aponeuroses  which  correspond  to  these  muscles. 
The  fascia  transversalis  is  found  beneath  the  muscles,  and  beneath 
the  fascia  transversalis  the  subperitoneal  fat  is  encountered,  and, 
finally,  deepest,  most  internal  of  all,  is  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

In  the  female  the  abdomen  is  more  rounded  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable pad  of  fat;  in  the  male,  especially  in  athletes,  the  fatty 
layer  is  less  marked  or  almost  entirely  absent;  so  that  the  markings 
of  the  muscles  show  through  the  skin  and  give  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearance to  the  abdomen. 

In  the  middle  line,  about  midway  between  the  ensiform  process 
and  the  symphysis  pubis,  there  is  a  well-marked  depression,  the  navel ; 
this  is  an  important  landmark,  although  its  position  may  vary  some- 
what in  different  individuals,  and  marks  the  place  where  the  foetal 
umbilical  vessels  and  fcrtal  channels  enter  and  pass  out  of  the  abdo- 
men. Above,  in  the  middle  line,  is  the  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 
num, and  passing  downward  from  this  there  is  a  furrow  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  rectus  muscles,  but  which  does  not 
reach  downward  as  far  as  the  symphysis.  On  either  side  of  the 
middle  line,  corresponding  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  is  the 
location  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  Below,  on  either  side,  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spines — important  surgical  landmarks — may  be  seen, 
and  upon  the  pubic  bones,  on  either  side  of  and  close  to  the  sym- 
physis, the  spinous  processes  of  the  pubes  may  be  felt. 

Corresponding  to  Poupart^s  ligament,  which  reaches  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  there  is  a  linear 
crease  in  the  skin  which  separates  the  abdomen  from  the  front  of 
the  thigh. 

The  whole  abdomen  is  covered  bv  the  skin,  underneath  which 
is  the  subcutaneous  fat;  the  abdomen  is  a  favorite  site  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  fat  in  the  obese,  and  this  layer  varies  much  in  thickness 
in  differont  individuals;  it  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
fatty  layer  upon  the  l)reast  and  below  with  the  fat  of  the  thighs. 
At  the  navel  the  fat  is  absent,  the  skin  being  depressed  and  fixed 
to  the  aponeurosis  beneath,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  navel  corre- 
sponds to  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  pad  of  fat.     The  subcuta- 
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neous  fatty  layer  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  underlying  mus- 
cle and  aponeurosis,  leaving  these  structures  covered  by  a  thin,  loose, 
cellular  fascia,  the  so-called  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  but 
which  is  really  a  part  of  the  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  layer. 
This  fascia  is  more  intimately  attached  to  the  linea  alba  and  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  to  the  pillars  of  the  external  inguinal  ring  than 
elsewhere.  From  the  pillars  of  the  ring  it  is  prolonged  downward 
around  the  spermatic  cord  and  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  dartos. 

The  Superficial  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. — In  the  subcu- 
taneous fatty  layer  the  superficial  arteries  and  veins  ramify. 

Above,  branches  of  the  superior  epigastric,  which  perforate  the 
rectus  and  the  anterior  layer  of  its  sheath,  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  Below,  the  superficial  epi- 
gastric artery,  which  is  derived  from  the  femoral,  curves  obliquely 
upward  across  Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  umbilicus  and  supplies 
the  skin  and  fat  in  this  region.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
branches  that  are  given  off  from  the  lumbar  arteries  pierce  the  mus- 
cles and  ramify  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  These  vessels  are  all 
accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins.  Underneath  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen  are  seen  many  large  veins  which  communicate  with 
those  within  the  abdomen,  and  therefore  when  the  blood-current  is 
obstructed  in  the  portal  vein  or  the  vena  cava  these  superficial  ab- 
dominal veins  become  swollen  and  prominent  and  are  readily  recog- 
nized beneath  the  skin. 

After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the  thin, 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  have  been  removed  from  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  abdomen,  the  broad,  strong  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  fleshy  por- 
tion of  this  same  muscle  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen  are  exposed. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Antero-Lateral  Wall.  The  External 
Oblique  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  the  most  superficial  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles,  and  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  muscle 
arises  by  fleshy  slips  from  the  external  surface  of  the  eight  lower 
ribs,  iiitcrdigitating  with  the  processes  of  orip^n  of  the  pectoralis 
major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  fibers  of  this  muscle  have  a 
general  oblique  direction,  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  terminat- 
ing in  the  broad,  strong  aponeurosis  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen.  Those  fibers  which  arise  from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  almost 
directly  downward  and  are  attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  outer 
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lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  posterior  free  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  forms  the  anterior  border  of  the  triangle  of 
Pettit.  The  posterior  border  of  this  triangle  is  formed  by  the  outer 
free  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  its  base  by  the  crest  of  the  iliac 
bone,  its  floor  by  the  internal  oblique  muscle. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  a  broad,  strong,  pearly 
white,  glistening,  fibrous  structure  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  and  is  exposed  after  the  integument  and  underlying  fatty 
layer  (superficial  fascia)  have  been  removed.  The  fibers  of  the  apo- 
neurosis are,  for  the  most  part,  directed  downward  and  inward,  cov- 
ering in  the  recti  and  joining  in  the  middle  line,  between  these 
muscles,  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  linea  alba  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  reaches  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  above  to  the  symphysis  pubis  below;  it  marks  the 
union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  either  side  and  separates  the  recti  from 
each  other.  The  linea  alba  is  interrupted  by  the  navel.  Above  the 
navel  the  linea  alba  is  broad:  in  the  epigastric  region  it  is  1  to  2 
cm.  wide,  and  below,  toward  the  navel,  becomes  still  broader.  Below 
the  navel,  however,  it  is  not  so  broad,  owing  to  the  closer  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges  of  the  recti.  Above,  where  it  is  broad,  it  is  thin 
from  before  backward,  and  below,  where  it  is  narrow,  it  is  thick 
from  before  backward.  Below,  at  its  attachment  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  it  spreads  out  and  is  known  as  the  adminiculum  lineae  albae. 

Those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  that 
pass  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  downward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  form  Poupart's  ligament;  where 
this  ligament  is  attached  to  the  pubic  spine,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  splits  and  leaves  a  triangular  opening  which  is  called 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  and  through  this  the  spermatic  cord  in 
the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  emerge.  Below  Pou- 
part's,  the  aponeurosis  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  front 
of  the  thigh. 

Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus,  at  the  linea  semilunaris,  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  blended  with  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  underlying  muscles;  from  the  linea  semilunaris  the  aponeu- 
rosis is  continued  inward,  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus,  and  in  the  middle  line  joins  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  IxTFRXAL  Oblique  Muscle  lies  beneath  the  external 
oblique  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  con- 
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nective  tissue  being  interposed  between  them.  The  fibers  of  this 
muscle  have  a  direction  the  opposite  to  those  of  the  external  oblique. 

This  muscle  arises  below  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  from  the  outer  half  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  From  this  origin  the  fibers  pass  in  a  general 
direction  upward  and  forward,  some  being  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  cartilages  of  the  four  lower  ribs,  the  others  terminat- 
ing in  the  anterior  aponeurosis,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus, 
the  linea  semilunaris.  The  lowermost  fibers,  which  arise  from  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  pass  inward  and  then,  curving  downward,  join  with 
a  similar  process  from  the  transversalis  to  form  the  conjoined  tendon, 
which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  Transversalis  is  the  deepest  of  the  three  broad  abdom- 
inal muscles.  It  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen  lying  next  beneath 
the  internal  oblique,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  connective  tissue  inter- 
vening between  them.  Its  fibers  have  a  transverse  direction.  This 
muscle  arises  behind,  through  the  lumbar  fascia,  from  the  transverse 
processes  and  spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  above,  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  six  lower  ribs;  below,  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  outer  one-third  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  fibers  pass  forward 
and  inward,  and,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  terminate  in  the 
anterior  aponeurosis.  Those  fibers  of  the  transversalis  which  arise 
from  Pouparf 8  ligament  pass  inward,  and  curving  downward  join 
with  a  similar  process  from  the  internal  oblique  to  form  the  con- 
joined tendon,  which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes  behind 
the  external  inguinal  ring.  Beneath  the  transversalis  muscle,  the 
transversalis  fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen, is  found. 

The  Rectus  is  a  long,  flat  muscle  occupying  the  front  of  the 
abdomen,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  linea  alba  being 
interposed  between  them. 

Above,  the  rectus  muscles  are  broad  and  attached  to  the  carti- 
lages of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  Below,  they  become  narrow  and  are  attached 
to  tlie  symphysis  and  crest  of  the  pubes.  The  recti  are  marked  by 
several  transverse  fibrous  intersections,  which  are  united  to  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  the  sheath  of  this  muscle,  but  not  to  the  posterior;  they 
are  usually  three  in  number,  two  above  the  umbilicus  and  one  below. 

The  Aponeurosis  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  are  blended  with  each  other  along  the  outer  border  of 
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the  rectus  muscle.  Here,  corresponding  to  the  linea  semilunaris, 
they  fonn  one  aponeurotic  layer.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
the  conjoined  aponeurosis  splits  into  two  layers, — an  anterior  and 
a  posterior, — and  these  include  the  rectus  between  them,  one  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  muscle  and  the  other  behind  it,  and  both  joining 
again  with  each  other,  between  the  recti,  in  the  middle  line,  to  form 
the  linea  alba.  This  disposition  of  the  aponeurosis  and  sheath  of 
the  rectus  is  very  simple  and  holds  for  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  muscle.  Corresponding  to  the  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  the 
whole  aponeurotic  layer,  without  splitting,  passes  in  front  of  the 
muscle;  so  that  this  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  upon  its  posterior 
aspect,  is  without  a  proper  sheath  and  is  covered  only  by  the  general 
fascia  transversalis.  Upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  rectus,  where 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  terminates,  it  presents  a  sharp, 
curved  edge :   the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas. 

The  Fascia  Transversalis. — Lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
transversalis  muscle  and  continued  over  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  abdomen  is  a  strong  fascia,  the  fascia  transversalis.  Above, 
this  fascia  is  thin  and  lines  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  front  and  upon  the  sides  it  lines  the  internal  aspect  of  the  mus- 
cles, etc.,  that  form  the  antero-lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen.  In  the 
inguinal  region  it  is  rather  thicker.  Behind,  upon  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen  the  fascia  covers  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum 
muscles,  forming  in  this  situation  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia.  This  portion  of  the  fascia,  being  traced  downward,  is  seen 
to  invest  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  and  is  attached  to  the  inner 
lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  to  Poupart's  ligament  except  where 
the  femoral  vessels  escape,  under  the  ligament,  into  the  thigh.  As 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  pass  out  of  the  abdomen,  under  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  into  the  thigh,  the  fascia  accompanies  and  invests 
them.  That  portion  of  the  fascia  which  covers  and  invests  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  both  within  the  abdomen  and  also  in  the  thigh, 
under  Poupart's  ligament,  is  known  as  the  fascia  iliaca.  The  fascia 
also  dips  down  into  the  true  pelvis,  lining  its  internal  wall,  muscles, 
etc.,  providing  more  or  less  complete  sheaths  to  the  pelvic  viscera  and 
is  here  known  as  the  pelvic  fascia.  All  these  fasciae,  though  having 
different  names,  are  simply  parts  of  tlie  general  transversalis  fascia 
or  fascia  endoabdominalis. 

The  Parietal  Peritoneum. — ^The  whole  interior  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  lined  by  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum.     Between 
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this  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  transversalis  fascia 
there  Is  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  which  contains  a  variable 
quantity  of  fat.    This  is  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue. 

Through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  placed  just 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  we  may  study  the  round  ligament  of 
the  liver.  This  structure  is  the  remains  of  the  foetal  umbilical  vein 
and  reaches  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  navel  upward  and  to 
the  right  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  A  fold  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  wliich  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  around  the  round  ligament,  is  called  the  falciform  ligament. 

Accompanying  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  from  the  region 
of  the  umbilicus  are  several  veins;  one,  the  largest,  enters  the 
portal  system,  and  thus  establishes  a  communication  between  the 
veins  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  the  portal  circulation. 

Reaching  downward,  in  the  middle  line  from  the  umbilicus  to 
the  summit  of  the  bladder,  is  the  urachus.  This  is  a  musculo-fibrous 
cord, — the  remains  of  the  foetal  allantois, — and  may  be  found  more 
or  less  pervious  in  the  child  or  adult;  so  that  a  communication  may 
thus  exist  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  bladder.  As  the  parietal 
peritoneum  which  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdom- 
inal wall  passes  over  the  urachus,  it  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
distinct  longitudinal  fold:   the* plica  vesico-umbilicalis  media. 

The  Deep  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. — Between  the  layers 
of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  the  deep  vessels  of  the  abdominal 
wall  ramify.  Above  are  found  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal 
mammary,  the  superior  epigastric,  and  the  musculo-phrenic.  The 
superior  epigastric  is  continued  from  the  thorax,  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  diaphragm,  between  its  costal  and  sternal  portions;  it 
pierces  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  supplies  this 
muscle  and  gives  olT  branches  which  perforate  the  muscle  and  the 
anterior  layer  of  its  sheath  to  supply  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  super- 
ficial epigastric  and  deep  (inferior)  epigastric. 

Below,  the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  iliac,  which  are 
derived  from  the  external  iliac,  are  encountered;  these  are  given 
off  just  before  this  vessel  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  to  become 
the  femoral. 

The  d<vp  epigastric  is  directed  upward  and  inward  toward 
the  umbilicus,  resting  upon  the  ])osterior  surface  of  the  rectus, 
between   the   transversal  is  fascia   and   the   parietal  peritoneum,   and 
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enters  the  substance  of  this  muscle  below  the  semilunar  fold  of 
Douglas,  supplying  it  and  anastomosing  with  the  end  branches  of 
the  superior  epigastric.  Some  branches  from  this  vessel  pierce  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  ramify  in  the 
fatty  layer  beneath  the  skin. 

The  deep  circumflex  iliac  passes  upward  and  outward  beneath 
and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine;  it  then  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  after 
piercing  the  transversalis  fascia  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen. 

From  behind  come  the  abdominal  branches  of  the  lumbar  ari;eries : 
usually  four.  They  p^ss  forward  between  the  muscles  and  anastomose 
with  the  branches  of  the  musculo-phrenic,  superior  epigastric,  the 
deep  epigastric,  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac.  These  arteries  are  all 
accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins. 

The  Begions  of  the  Abdomen. — The  surface  of  the  abdomen  may 
be  marked  off  into  areas  by  several  imaginary  lines  which  intersect 
each  other.  Two  of  these  are  transverse,  the  upper  passing  through 
the  tips  of  the  tenth  ribs,  tlie  lower  through  the  highest  points  of 
the  iliac  crests.  These  are  crossed  by  two  lines  which  pass  from 
the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib  of  either  side  downward  and  inward  to  the 
pubic  spine. 

Above  the  upper  transverse  line  is  tlie 
(a)  Regio  epigastrica; 
between  the  two  transverse  lines  is  the 

(h)  Iiegio  mesogastrica ; 
and  below  the  lower  transverse  line  is  the 
(c)   Regio  hypogastrica. 

The  regio  epigastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  epigastrica  proper. 

2.  Regio  hypochondriaca  dextra. 
ti.  Regio  hypochondriaca  sinistra. 

The  regio  mesogastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  umbilicalis. 

2.  Regio  abdominis  lateralis  dextra. 

3.  Regio  abdominis  lateralis  sinistra. 

The  regio  hypogastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  puhica. 

2.  Regio  ingiiinalis  dextra. 
;5.  Regio  inguiralis  sinistra. 
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THE  BACK. 

When  we  speak  of  the  hack  we  mean  the  whole  posterior  part 
of  the  trunk.  The  back  may  be  divided  into  three  regions:  the 
dorsal,  the  lumbar,  and  the  sacral. 

It  is  better  to  consider  the  back  as  a  whole,  since  these  regions 
merge  directly  into  each  other  without  any  definite  dividing  line. 

Above  the  back  is  limited  by  the  vertebra  prominens  and  below 
by  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  The  dorsal  portion  corresponds  to  the 
chest,  and  includes  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  ribs,  the  scapulae 
and  the  muscles  of  this  region.  The  lumbar  portion  forms  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  includes  the  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae and  the  thick  mass  of  muscle  on  either  side  which  fills  in  the 
space  between  the  last  rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  sacral  region  corresponds  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  true 
pelvic  cavity  and  includes  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx. 

In  the  middle  of  the  back  there  is  a  longitudinal  furrow  in 
which  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  seventh  cer- 
vical, vertebra  prominens,  above,  to  the  sacrum  below,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt ;  those  which  correspond  to  the  sacrum  are  less  prominent. 

To  either  side  of  this  median  furrow  there  is  a  prominent  mass 
formed  by  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  back.  These  masses  ex- 
tend from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput,  and,  the  more  pronounced  they 
are,  the  deeper  is  the  median  groove. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  on  either-  side,  are  the  scapulae — shoulder- 
blades.  These  bones  are  triangular  in  shape  and  are  located  between 
the  first  and  eighth  ribs  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
inner  or  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 
This  bone  is  freely  movable  and  its  position  varies  according  to  the 
position  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  spine  of  the  scapula  is  felt 
beneath  the  skin  and  may  be  traced  outward  and  upward ;  its  outer 
end,  whicli  is  ])rolonged  outward  and  flattened  from  above  down- 
ward, is  called  the  acromion  process  and  overhangs  the  shoulder- 
joint,  articulating  with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  -lower 
extroniity  of  the  scapula,  the  angle,  corresponds  to  the  eighth  rib, 
and  is  a  surgical  landmark  of  some  value. 

The  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  l)ack  is 
continuous  with  the  corresponding  layers  of  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  trunk.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  rather  firm  and  fibrous  and 
contains  a  varying  amount  of  fatty  tissue.     The  deep  fascia  of  the 
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back  is  a  strong,  dense,  fibrous  layer  which  covers  in  the  superficial 
muscles;  it  is  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  and  may  be  traced  upward,  upon  the  trapezius  mus- 
cle, as  far  as  the  occipital  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the  dorsal 
region  it  is  attached  to  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Below  it  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  to  the 
sacrum. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Back  are  numerous  and  may  be  divided  into 
several  layers. 

First  Layer  of  Muscles. — Trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  Trapezius  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  one  on  either  side;  to- 
gether they  are  lozenge-shaped  and  occupy  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone,  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  which  corresponds  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  From  this  extensive  origin  the 
muscle  of  each  side  is  attached  as  follows :  Those  fibers  which  arise 
from  the  occipital  bone  pass  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  and 
are  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  outer  one-third  of  the  clav- 
icle; those  from  the  dorsal  and  cer\'ical  vertebrae  converge  and  are 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula.  That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  corresponds  to  the 
lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  shows  an  aponeurotic  origin, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  is  oval  in  shape. 

The  iMtissimus  Dorsi  is  broad,  triangle-shaped,  and  flat,  and 
occupies  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorj^al  regions,  being  partly  over- 
lapped by  the  trapezius. 

It  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  lower  dorsal  and  tlic  lumbar  vertebrae.  Below  the  aponeu- 
rotic origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
aponeurosis  that  covers  the  erector  spinas ;  the  muscle  also  arises 
from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  by 
three  or  four  slips  from  the  external  surface  of  the  lower  ribs.  From 
this  extensive  ori^rin  the  fibers  all  converge,  and  at  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  they  fonii  a  thick,  flat,  fleshy  muscle,  which,  making  a  half- 
turn  upon  itself,  passes  upward,  in  front  of  the  teres  major,  and  is 
attached  by  a  nnrrow,  flat,  aponeurotic  tendon  to  the  inner  lip  of 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  The  tendon  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  the  ten's  major  form  the  Tower  border  of  the  posterior 
walls  of  the  axilla. 
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Second  Layer  of  Muscles  : 

Levator  anguli  scapulae. 

Ehomboideus  -I  ,  ,  • 

[  Minor. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Scapulce  is  located  in  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  the  upper  dorsal  region.  It  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the 
tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae; passing  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  it  is  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner,  or  vertebral,  border  of  the  scapulae. 

The  Rhomboids  are  two  flat  muscles  placed  one  above  the  other, 
both  lying  upon  the  same  plane  and  really  forming  one  broad,  flat 
muscle.  Internally  they  are  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  last  ceiTical  and  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  exter- 
nally to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 

Third  Layer  of  MIuscles. — Splenius;  serratus  posticus,  supe- 
rior and  inferior. 

The  Splemvs  is  located  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  dorsal 
region,  reaching  from  the  occiput  downward  as  far  as  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebrae  below. 

The  Serratus  Posticus. — ^The  superior  and  inferior  are  two  thin, 
flat  muscles,  the  superior  being  located  in  the  upper  dorsal  region, 
the  inferior  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Fourth  Layer  are  numerous  and  have 
a  longitudinal  direction,  reaching  upward,  alongside  of  the  spinal 
column,  from  the  sacrum  as  far  as  the  occiput.  The  muscles  of  this 
group,  except  the  erector  spinae,  are  of  but  little  importance  sur- 
gically. 

The  Erector  Spin^e  below,  in  the  lumbar  region,  forms  a  large 
musculo-tondinous  mass,  which  fills  in  the  space  on  either  side  of 
the  lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  column,  being  superimposed  upon  the 
quadratus  lumborum  in  this  region.  From  the  lumbar  region  the 
erector  spina*  is  continued  upward  into  tlie  dorsal  region.  In  the 
dorsal  region  tliis  muscle  divides  into  a  number  of  processes,  each 
of  which  receives  a  different  name  and  is  described  as  a  separate 
muscle.  The  erector  spinie  below,  in  tlie  lumbar  region,  is  covered 
by  a  dense  aponeurotic  structure:  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia.  The  muscle  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  iliac  crest  and, 
through  its  aponeurosis,  from  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
and  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  two  or  three  lower 
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dorsal  vertebrae.  The  erector  spinae  is  included  between  the  poste- 
rior and  middle  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  quadratus  lum- 
borum  lies  beneath  the  erector  spinse. 

In  the  lumbar  region  the  erector  spinae  forms  a  well-marked 
muscular  mass,  and  its  outer  edge  is  an  important  guide  in  cutting 
down  upon  the  kidney. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Fifth  Layer  are  numerous,  and  are  made 
up,  for  the  most  i)art,  of  longitudinal  strips  that  connect  adjoining 
vertebne  to  each  other.  Thev  are  all  more  or  less  continuous  with 
each  other,  but  receive  different  names  in  different  regions.  They 
are  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
and  extend  from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput. 

The  Quadratus  Lxiinboniin  is  reallv  a  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
forming  part  of  its  posterior  wall ;  it  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  broad, 
and  thick.  It  fills  in  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column 
from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is  broader  below  at 
its  attachment  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  than  above  at  its  insertion 
into  the  last  rib.  Its  outer  border  is  free  and  lies  more  external  than 
that  of  the  erector  spinje,  and  forms  an  important  surgical  guide. 

The  muscle  ari^^es  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches.  From  this  origin 
the  muscle  passes  upward  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  half  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  last  rib  and,  by  fleshy  slips,  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  muscle  is  inclosed  betwec»n  the  middle  and  anterior  layers 
of  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  lies  directly  beneath  the  erector  spinae, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  Lxiinbar  Fascia. — In  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a  strong 
aponeurotic  structure  called  the  lumbar  fascia;  it  is  through  this 
fascia  that  the  transversalis  muscle  is  connected  with  the  sjnne. 
The  lumbar  fascia  is  usuallv  described  as  consistin^j  of  throe  lavers 
(see  Fig.  89).  The  anterior  layer  is  rather  thin,  covers  the  front 
surface  of  the  quadratus  luniborum  muscle,  and  is  attached  inter- 
nally to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebne;  above,  this  lav<T  of  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  last  rib.  wliore  it  constitutes  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
externum.  The  michlle  layer  of  the  hinibar  fascia  is  strong,  is  at- 
tached to  the  a])ii'es  of  tlu'  transverse  ])ro('esses  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebne, and   is   placed   between   the  (luadratus  lumborum  and  erector 
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spinae  muscles.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  attached 
to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  it 
forms  the  posterior  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  erector  spinae,  and 
is  blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  At 
the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  the  three  layers  of  the 
lumbar  fascia  unite  to  form  a  single  aponeurotic  layer,  through  which 
the  transversalis  muscle  is  connected  with  the  spinal  column. 

The  Psoas  and  Iliacus  Muscles. — In  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
lying  one  upon  either  side  of  the  spinal  column,  is  the  psoas  muscle. 
It  arises  by  slips  from  the  transverse  processes  and  bodies  of  the  last 
dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  passing  downward  joins  with 
the  iliacus. 

The  iliacus  muscle  occupies  the  iliac  fossa,  taking  its  origin 
there,  and,  together  with  the  psoas,  passes  out  of  the  abdomen  under 
Poupart^s  ligament  to  be  attached  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediately  below  this. 

The  psoas  and  iliacus  are  covered  by  a  fascia,  the  iliac  fascia. 
This  is  simply  a  part  of  the  general  transversalis  fascia  of  the  ab- 
domen. That  part  which  covers  the  psoas  muscle  is  thickened  above, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum;  laterally, 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle,  this  fascia  is  continuous  with 
that  which  covers  the  quadratus  lumborum:  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  lumbar  fascia.  The  iliac  fascia  covers  the  iliacus  muscle  also, 
and  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  to  Poupart's  ligament  except  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass 
down  into  the  thigh.  In  this  situation  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward, under  Poupart's  ligament,  behind  the  vessels  into  the  thigh, 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  psoas-iliacus  muscle. 

The  parietal  peritoneum  is  spread  out  over  the  inner  surface 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  kidney,  incased  in  its 
capsule  of  fat,  lies  between  this  layer  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle. 

The  Spinal  Column,  etc. — ^The  spinal  column  is  made  up  of  the 
vertobne  and  intervertebral  pads,  the  sacnim,  and  the  coccyx;  it  is 
located  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
s])inal  column  gives  solidity,  combined  with  flexibilitv,  to  the  trunk, 
and  furnishes  a  canal  to  contain  and  protect  the  spinal  cord. 

We  may  palpate  the  body  of  the  fii*st  cenical  vertebra,  the  atlas, 
through  the  mouth,  its  anterior  tubercle  lying  just  behind  the  soft 
palate ;  those  vertebne  which  lie  below  this  down  as  far  as  the  fifth 
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cervical  may  also  be  palpated  through  the  mouth.  Lower  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  dorsal  region  palpation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
is  impossible.  The  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?  can  be  felt  through 
the  abdomen,  especially  in  thin  persons.  The  sacrum  and  coccyx 
may  be  palpated  through  the  rectum. 

The  laminae  meet  behind,  in  the  middle  line,  to  form  the  spinous 
processes  and  to  complete  the  canal  which  contains  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  the  spaces  between  the 
laminae  are  broad,  and  a  knife-blade  might  easily  be  introduced 
through  these  into  the  spinal  canal.  This  could  not  be  so  readily 
done  in  the  dorsal  region,  however,  where  the  laminae  and  spines 
overlap  each  other  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof. 

The  spaces  between  the  laminae  are  occupied  by  the  ligamenta 
subflava,  which  serve  to  complete  the  canal  and  even  it  out  upon 
its  inner  aspect.    . 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  common  ligaments;  the  posterior  common  liga- 
ment, besides  connecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  each  other, 
also  serves  to  even  out  the  irregularities  upon  the  internal  aspect  of 
the  canal.  The  spines  of  the  vertebrae  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  ligaments :  the  interspinous  and  the  supraspinous. 

The  spinal  column  presents  three  curves  in  the  sagittal  direc- 
tion, antero-posterior,  and  one  lateral  with  the  concavity  toward  the 
left  (aorta). 

Fractures  of  the  spine  usually  involve  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer- 
vical, last  dorsal,  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  are  usually  caused 
by  indirect  violence,  the  curved  part*  of  the  spine  being  bent  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  elasticity. 

The  spinal  canal  is  widest  in  the  neck  and  triangular  upon  sec- 
tion ;  narrower  in  the  doi^sal  region  and  circular  upon  section.  It  is 
narrowest  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  dorsal.  From  the  eleventh  dorsal 
it  becomes  wider  again.  In  the  sacrum  it  is  flattened  from  before 
backward  and  terminates  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  this  bone. 

The  spinal  canal  shows  a  series  of  openings — intervertebral — 
upon  either  side,  just  behind  the  bodies,  for  the  passage  of  nerves 
and  vessels  to  and  from  tlie  canal.  The  contents  of  the  canal  are 
well  protected.  It  is  an  uncommon  accident  for  an  instrument  to 
penetrate  into  the  canal,  and  unusual  force  is  required  to  injure  the 
cord  inclosed  within  these  bonv  walls. 

Contained  within  the  canal  is  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  much 
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smaller  and  shorter  than  the  canal;  the  spinal  cord  commences  at 
the  tipper  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  medulla,  and  terminates  below  in  the  conus 
terminalis  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. From  the  conus  terminalis  the  cord  is  prolonged  still  farther 
do^^Tiward  as  the  filum  terminale. 

The  spinal  cord,  as  it  lies  within  the  canal,  is  inclosed  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  canal  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  dura  mater  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
and  is  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Here  it 
splits  into  two  layers,  the  external  of  which  is  applied  to  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  spinal  canal  as  a  lining  membrane,  periosteum,  whereas 
the  other,  the  inner  layer,  forms  a  loose,  sack-like  envelope  for  the 
cord,  the  dura  mater  proper,  and  is  continued  all  the  way  down 
to  the  coccyx,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  periosteum  of  that  bone. 
Between  these  two  layers  there  is  a  space  in  which  veins  and  arteries 
ramify  and  into  which  hemorrhage  may  take  place.  Each  nerve, 
at  its  exit  from  the  spinal  canal,  has  prolonged  upon  it  a  tubular 
process,  which  is  derived  from  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 

Beneath  this  dura  mater  sheath  is  the  pia  mater,  a  reticular 
structure  like  that  which  invests  the  brain;  the  outer  surface  of 
the  pia  is  known  as  the  arachnoid,  and  the  inner,  which  is  applied 
directly  to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  is  known  as  the  pia  mater 
proper  and  carries  the  vessels  which  penetrate  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord  to  supply  it. 

Between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pia  there  is  a  space,  which 
is  called  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  which  is  subdivided,  cut  up, 
by  numerous  traboculae  into  a  net-work  of  small  spaces.  In  the 
subarachnoid  space,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pia,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  found.  From  the  pia  niater  laterally,  between  the 
roots  of  the  nen-es,  there  arises  a  longitudinal  septum  which  is 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  bv  a  number  of 
processes.  The  line  of  origin  from  the  pia  is  continuous.  The  line 
of  attachment  to  the  dura  niater  is  interrupted.  This  is  known  as 
the  ligamentum  dentatum. 

The  surfaces  of  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater  (arachnoid)  are 
not  joined  to  each  other  except  for  occasional  strands  of  connective 
tissue  that  unite  them  here  and  there.  The  s})ace  between  the 
dura  and  pia  niater  is  known  as  the  subdural  space. 

Each  nerve-root  is  provided  with  an  envelope  consisting  of  a 
process  of  the  pia  and  dura. 
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Arteries  that  supply  the  cord  consist  of  branches  from  the  verte- 
bral, intercostals,  lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral;  all  along  the  spinal 
column  these  vessels  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  supply 
the  coverings  and  the  cord. 

Veins,  in  the  fonn  of  plexuses,  are  found  on  the  front  and 
back  of  the  cord,  within  the  canal,  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
dura,  or,  better,  between  the  dura  proper  and  the  periosteum. 

OPERATIONS   UPON   THE   ABDOMEN. 

Laparotomy. — Incision  into  the  abdomen.  This  operation  is 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some  condition  previously 
diagnosticated  or  of  exploration  in  conditions  of  doubtful  diag- 
nosis. Abdominal  incision  is,  in  almost  all  instances,  more  or  less 
exploratory,  since  it  is  rarely  possible  to  be  positive  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  conditions  that  exist  within  the  abdomen.  In  most 
cases,  however,  an  approximate  diagnosis  will  have  been  made  and 
the  incision  is  placed,  and  the  preliminary  preparations  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

Prepailvtion  of  the  Patient. — The  preparation  of  the  patient 
is  important.  The  evening  before  operation  the  patient,  if  the 
conditions  permit,  is  given  a  warm  tub-bath.  He  is  then  put  to 
bed  and  his  abdomen  is  shaved  and  scrubbed  with  a  soft,  flesh 
brush  or  a  square  of  gauze,  using  tincture  of  green  soap  and  water. 
This  scrubbing  process  should  be  thorough,  devoting  special  atten- 
tion to  folds  in  the  skin  and  to  the  umbilicus,  but  it  should  not 
be  too  vigorous  nor  should  it  be  done  with  a  harsh  brush.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  skin  be  not  scratched  or  abraded.  After  the 
scrubbing  process  has  been  completed  the  abdomen  is  wiped  dry 
with  gauze  pads.  The  abdomen  is  then  wiped  successively  with 
sterile  gauze  pads,  first  wet  with  ether,  and  then  wet  with  alcohol. 
Finally  the  abdomen  is  swabbed  with  a  gauze  wipe  wet  with  bichlo- 
ride solution,  1  in  2000,  and  a  towel  wrung  out  in  the  same  solu- 
tion is  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  held  in  place  with  an  abdominal 
bandage,  and  left  thus  until  the  patient  is  transferred  to  the 
operating  table.  After  the  patient  has  been  placed  upon  the  table 
and  anaesthetized,  the  abdominal  bandage  and  towel  are  removed 
and  the  abdomen  is  again  scrubbed  and  washed  with  etlier,  alcohol, 
and  bichloride  solution.  Tlie  stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder  should 
be  empty  at  the  time  of  operation.  If  conditions  permit,  the  bowels 
should  be  emptied  by  tlie  administration  of  laxatives  given  on 
one    or    on    several    evenings    preceding    the    operation.      A    satis- 
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factory  plan  is  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  half  to  one  ounce,  the 
evening  before  the  operation.  A  soapsuds  enema  is  given  about 
three  hours  before  the*  time  set  for  the  operation,  and  is  repeated 
until  the  return  is  clear.  The  bladder  is  emptied  either  voluntarily 
or  by  catheter  before  the  patient  is  carried  to  the  operating  room. 
The  stomach  will  be  empty  if  the  patient  has  been  fasting  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours  previous  to  the  time  of  operation.  If  the  operation 
contemplates  opening  the  stomach  the  teeth  should  be  carefully  brushed 
twice  or  three  times  daily,  and  an  antiseptic  mouth-wash  used  fre- 
quently for  several  days  prior  to  the  operation.  In  these  stomach 
cases  the  patients  should  commence  the  systematic  cleansing  of  the 
teeth  and  mouth  several  days  before  the  operation,  and  during  this 
period  only  fluid  foods,  and  none  but  those  that  have  been  boiled  and 
pure  water  are  allowed.  The  stomach  is  washed  out  finally  just  before 
the  patient  is  anaesthetized. 

Occasionally  in  exceptional  and  emergency  cases,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  operating  for  perforated  gastric  or  intestinal  ulcer,  sus- 
pected acute  gangrenous  appendicitis,  gun-shot  wounds  and  rupture 
of  the  intestine,  etc.,  it  will  be  unwise  or  impossible  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  preparations  described  above.  The  operator  will  have 
to  be  content  with  shaving  and  thorough  scrubbing  and  disinfection 
of  the  abdomen  immediately  before  proceeding  with  the  operation 
or  the  field  of  operation  may  be  very  satisfactorily  prepared  by  thorough 
rubbing  with  benzin  and  painting  with  a  5  per  cent,  iodine.  In 
these  cases  neither  laxative  nor  enema  should  be  given  before  the 
operation. 

Incision. — The  position  of  the  incision  varies  according  to  the 
location  of  the  organ  that  is  to  be  exposed.  It  is  placed  most  commonly 
in  tlie  middle  line,  above  or  below  the  umbilicus,  but  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  place  it  elsewhere  if  it  is  desired  to  reach  certain  of  the 
abdominal  organ?,  as,  for  example,  the  gall-bladder,  appendix,  etc. 
Where  possible  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  without  dividing  any 
of  the  fleshy  fibers  of  muscles,  using  the  blunt  method  of  penetrating 
the  imiscle,  splitting  between  the  fibers  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
or  with  the  fincrcrs,  so  that  nerve  branches  that  ramify  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscle  will  be  pushed  upward  or  downward  out  of  the  way  and 
not  cut.  It  is  important  to  avoid  division  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the 
abdominal  muscles.  In  those  cases  where  the  incision  is  purely  ex- 
ploraton',  it  is  placed  in  or  near  the  middle  line,  either  above  or  below 
the  umbilicus.    In  the  beginning  the  incision  should  not  be  any  longer 
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than  is  required  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  fingers  and  the 
necessary  intra-abdominal  examination.  The  incision  can  be  extended 
subsequently  as  may  be  indicated,  and  to  a^  sufficient  degree  to  permit 
of  the  necessary  operative  work.  In  ver\^  fat  patients  the  incision  in 
the  skin  and  fat  layers  is  made  longer,  so  as  to  give  better  access  to 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Median  Incision. — ^The  incision  in  the  middle  line  is  carried 
through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  aponeurosis,  linea  alba,  with 
one  or  two  sweeps  of  the  knife.  Arterial  and  venous  branches, 
which  are  severed,  are  clamped,  but  need  not  be  ligatured  at  once. 
Usually  the  hemorrhage  from  these  small  branches  will  have  ceased 
when  the  clamps  are  removed  later  on  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  tie  them.  The  aponeurotic  layer, 
linea  alba,  is  divided  with  the  knife  or  sharp-pointed  angular  scissors 
cutting  between  the  edges  of  the  recti.  Below  the  umbilicus,  where 
the  edges  of  the  recti  lie  close  together,  the  edges  of  the  muscles  are 
usually  exposed  and  recognized.  Above  the  umbilicus  the  edges  of 
the  recti  are  more  widely  separated,  and  we  may  cut  through  the 
linea  alba  between  the  muscles  without  exposing  their  edges. 

After  the  aponeurosis,  linoa  alba,  has  been  divided,  the  fascia 
transversalis  is  exposed  to  view.  When  this  layer  is  incised  we 
enter  the  loose  connective  tissue  and  fat  layer,  the  so-called  pre- 
peritoneal fat  layer.  This  layer  is  scraped  or  torn  through  with 
the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife,  or  snipped  with  the  knife,  and 
the  peritoneal  layer  proper  is  exposed.  The  peritoneal  layer  is  picked 
up  with  two  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  incised  between  these.  Care 
is  exercised,  in  picking  up  the  peritoneal  layer,  not  to  include  the 
underlying  gut  in  the  grip  of  the  forceps.  Even  if  the  gut  is  not 
adherent  it  often  floats  up  so  close  to  the  peritoneum  that  there 
is  danger  of  catching  it  up  with  the  forceps  and  dividing  it.  At 
times,  especially  in  thin  patients,  the  p re-peritoneal  fat  layer  is 
very  thin  or  almost  absent,  and  the  fascia  transversalis  and  peri- 
toneal layer  may,  under  the^e  circumstances,  be  divided  as  a  single 
layer.  The  edges  of  the  small  opening  which  has  been  made  in 
the  peritoneum  arc  seized  with  artery  clamps,  one  on  each  side, 
and  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  incision  enlarged,  cutting  upon 
the  finger  as  a  guide  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors.  If  the  incision 
is  below  the  umbilicus,  it  is  well  to  incise  the  peritoneal  layer  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bladder  in  case 
it  may  have  been  drawn  up  into  the  abdomen  by  a  tumor  which 
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rises  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prolong  the  incision  in  the  middle  line,  upward 
or  downward,  beyond  the  umbilicus,  this  is  done  by  carrying  it  to 
the  left  of  the  umbilicus  rather  than  to  the  right,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  and  its  falciform  fold  of  peritoneum. 

Lateral  Vertical  Incisions  are  preferred  to  those  that  pass 
through  the  middle  line,  linea  alba.  They  are  made  parallel  with  the 
linea  alba,  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  These  incisions 
are  sometimes  made  quite  close  to  the  middle  line,  exposing  the  inner 
edge  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  edge  of  the  muscle  is  drawn  outward 
away  from  the  middle  line  to  permit  of  the  incision  being  made  through 
ihe  posterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath,  fascia  transversalis,  and  peri- 
toneum. This  incision  is  preferred  by  many  surgeons  and  has  several 
distinct  advantages,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  rectus 
muscle  is  not  injured  nor  is  its  nerve  supply  interfered  with,  and  the 
linea  alba  is  not  cut  through.  When  the  incision  is  closed  the  several 
aponeurotic  layers  can  be  sutured  separately,  and  the  edge  of  the 
muscle  returns  into  place  and  forms  a  strong  buttress  against  subse- 
quent hernia. 

Incisions  are  frequently  employed  which  run  parallel  with,  but 
more  or  less  distant  from,  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between  the 
fleshy  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
this  incision  is  employed  in  order  to  reach  the  appendix,  uterus  and 
appendages,  colon,  sigmoid  flexure,  etc.,  and  affords  very  satisfac- 
tory access  to  these  organs.  After  the  fascia  transversalis  has  been 
divided  the  deep  epigastric  artery  and  vein  are  exposed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  incision,  and  must  be  avoided  or  ligated.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  the  incision  through  the  middle  or  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  rectus,  is  employed  to  expose  the  gall-bladder, 
liver,  pylorus,  spleen,  etc.  In  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the 
rectus,  it  is  desirable  to  tear  bluntly  up  and  down  with  the  handle  of 
the  knife  or  with  the  fingers,  so  as  not  to  divide  any  of  the  nerve 
branches  that  supply  the  portion  of  the  muscle  that  lies  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  incision.  If  the  nerve  branches  are  divided,  the  portion 
of  the  muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  incision  is  likely  to  atrophy,  and 
thus  the  development  of  a  ventral  hernia  is  invited. 

The  Oblique  Incision  Beix)w  and  Parallel  with  the  Free 
Border  of  the  Kibs  is  used  by  some  operators  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  gall-bladder,  liver,  and  stomach.  When  this  incision 
is  employed  in  gastrostomy,  it  is  carried  down  through  the  muscle 
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layers,  separating  bluntly  between  the  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  the  transversalis,  gridiron  incision. 

The  Gridiron  Incision  of  McBurney  is  employed  whenever 
possible  in  operations  upon  the  appendix,  and  may  be  used  upon 
the  left  side  for  colostomy.  In  this  incision  the  aponeurosis  and 
muscle  layers  are  not  cut;  they  are  separated  bluntly  between  the 
fibers  along  the  course  of  their  direction  with  the  fingers  or  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife.     (See  page  477.) 

The  Battle  Incision  is  vertical  and  placed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  It  is 
employed  to  expose  the  appendix,  and  sometimes  the  tubes  and 
ovaries.  After  the  anterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  has  been 
incised  the  rectus  muscle  is  exposed.  The  rectus  is  not  cut  through, 
but  is  drawn  over  toward  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  expose  the  poste- 
rior layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  muscle.  The  posterior  layer  of  the 
rectus  sheath  is  incised  along  a  line  external  to  that  of  the  incision 
in  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath.  In  closing  this  incision  the 
several  layers  are  sutured  separately,  and  the  uninjured  muscle 
returns  to  its  original  place  and  forms  a  strong  bulwark  between 
the  lines  of  incision  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  layers  of  its 
sheath.  The  deep  epigastric  vessels  are  seen  crossing  the  incision, 
after  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  and  transversalis 
fascia  have  been  incised.  The  vessels  may  be  clamped  and  ligated 
before  they  are  cut,  or  they  may  be  pulled  over  to  one  side  and 
not  divided. 

Transverse  Incision  of  the  abdominal  wall,  entailing  crosa- 
division  of  the  muscles,  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  This 
incision  reaches  from  near  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  for^'ard,  around 
the  side  of  the  abdomen  toward  the  umbilicus.  It  is  employed  for 
removal  of  large  tumors  of  the  kidney  and  spleen,  and  for  gaining 
access  to  the  pancreas. 

KCsTNER  AND  Pfannenstiel  Incision  may  be  occasionally 
employed  with  advantage,  where  much  room  is  not  required,  for 
gynaecological  operations,  susj)en8ion  of  uterus,  operations  upon 
ovaries,  etc.  It  is  not  practical  where  large  tumors  are  to  be 
removed.  The  incision  passes  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, reaching  from  the  outer  edge  of  one  rectus  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  other.  The  incision  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  convexity 
downward,  just  above  the  symphysis.  The  incision  penetrates  the 
skin  and  fat,  and  exposes  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  rectus  mus- 
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cles.  The  aponeurosis  is  divided  in  a  transverse  direction,  and 
detached  upward  and  downward  from  the  surface  of  the  recti. 
Penetrating  between  the  edges  of  the  rectus  muscles  through  the 
linea  alba,  the  fascia  transversalis  and  peritoneum  are  incised  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  abdomen  entered.  The  incision  is  closed 
layer  by  layer.  First  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
fascia  are  united  with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut,  then  the 
edges  of  the  recti  are  approximated  with  several  interrupted  Enitures 
of  plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut,  and  finally  the  skin.  The 
scar  is  not  conspicuous,  and  is  partly  hidden  by  the  hair  growth 
above  the  pubes.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  incision  is  the  absence 
of  a  prominent  abdominal  cicatrix. 

Examination  of  Abdominal  Organs,  Etc. — After  the  abdomen 
has  been  opened,  the  fingers,  or  the  hand,  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration.  It  is  necessary  to  be  systematic  in  exami- 
nation and  gentle  in  manipulation.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
separating  adhesions.  Much  unnecessary  hemorrhage,  and  maybe 
tearing  of  hollow  organs,  may  result  from  violence  in  this  regard. 
In  very  yoimg  children  it  is  easy  to  tear  the  gut  away  from  its 
delicate  mesentery. 

The  organ,  which  is  the  object  of  operation,  is  drawn  into  the 
incision  or  out  upon  the  abdomen  if  possible.  Access  to  the  various 
abdominal  organs  is  assisted  very  materially  by  position.  The 
pelvic  organs,  by  Trendelenburg;  the  gall-bladder,  ducts,  etc.,  by 
the  use  of  the  Robson  cushion  under  the  lower  dorsal  region  and 
by  raising  the  head  end  of  the  table,  etc.  Gauze  pads  of  large  size 
are  tucked  into  the  incision  and  about  the  organ  which  is  to  be 
operated  upon  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  against  the  entrance 
of  blood  and  various  discharges.  These  abdominal  pads  should  be 
provided  with  tapes  and  artery  clamps  attached  and  carefully 
accounted  for.  Smaller  pads  employed  as  intra-abdominal  wipes 
should  not  be  used  loose;  they  are  less  likely  to  be  overlooked  and 
left  in  the  abdomen  if  used  on  holders.  Gauze  wipes  and  lapar- 
otomy pads,  arter}^  clamps  and  parts  of  broken  artery  clamps,  have 
been  left  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Operations  that  involve  resec- 
tion of  bowel,  etc.,  should  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
parts  outside  upon  tlie  abdomen,  and  after  the  operation  has  been 
completed,  and  before  returning  the  sutured  organs  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  swabbing  them  with 
a  gauze  wipe  wet  with  very  hot  saline  solution. 
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Before  proceeding  to  closure  of  the  incision*  the  operator  should 
assure  himself  that  all  hemorrhage  has  ceased  or  has  been  controlled, 
and  that  the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  wiped  dry  of  blood  and 
other  fluids. 

Closure  of  the  Incision. — It  is  desirable  to  obtain  primary 
union — union  which  is  firm  and  secure  from  the  danger  of  subse- 
quent hernia.  The  incision  should  be  dry  and  free  from  oozing  before 
proceeding  to  close.    There  are  several  methods  of  closure. 

Through-and-Through  Suture. — The  incision  is  closed  by  a 
number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  heavy  silk  or  silk-worm  gut. 
These  sutures  pierce  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  This 
method  of  closure  has  many  disadvantages,  and  should  not  be  used 
except  in  cases  where  great  haste  in  completing  the  operation  is 
indicated.  Where  this  plan  is  employed  the  edges  of  the  corre- 
sponding layers  are  not  brought  into  sufficiently  accurate  appo- 
sition, and  even  when  primary  union  results  there  is  more  likeli- 
hood of  a  subsequent  yielding  of  the  cicatrix  and  consequent  ven- 
tral hernia.  There  is  frequently  failure  to  obtain  primary  union. 
The  sutures  penetrate  the  skin  and  are  therefore  more  apt  to  be- 
come infected.  Each  suture  in  its  course  pierces  all  of  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the  peritoneum,  and  thus  presents 
a  loop  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  If  the  sutures  become  infected  the  process  readily  extends 
along  the  course  of  the  sutures  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  through-and-through  suture 
may  be  obviated  by  first  suturing  the  peritoneum  and  the  fascia 
transversalis  with  a  separate  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut,  and 
then  introducing  the  interrupted  mass-sutures  of  silk,  silk-worm 
gut,  etc.,  which  penetrate  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and  muscle  layers 
only.  By  this  method  closure  may  be  effected  quickly  and  without 
the  disadvantages  of  the  through-and-through  suture.  As  a  result 
of  the  separate  suture  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis, 
there  is  obtained  an  accurate,  smooth  union  of  the  peritoneal  layer. 
The  mass-sutures  that  secure  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and  muscle 
may  be  applied  so  as  to  oppose  the  edges  of  the  corresponding  layers 
fairly  accurately,  and  they  have  not  the  great  fault  of  pene- 
trating the  peritoneal  layer  and  presenting  inside  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

LiAYER-BY-IxfVYER  SuTURE. — The  most  satisfactorv  method  of 
closing   the  abdominal    incision   is   layer   by   layer.     The  edges   of 
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the  peritoneum  are'  sewed  together  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  fascia  transversalis  (and  posterior 
layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  in  some  parts  of  the  abdomen) 
are  included  with  the  peritoneum  in  this  suture  on  account  of  the 
strength  which  is  added  by  this  strong  layer.  The  edges  of  the 
muscle  are  brought  together  with  several  interrupted  sutures  of 
plain  catgut,  and  finally  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  Some  surgeons  advise 
overlapping  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis,  one  over  the  other.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  sutured  with  plain  catgut.  It  is  desirable  to 
use  the  intra-cuticular  suture  for  approximating  the  edges  of  the 
skin.  The  stitches  do  not  pierce  the  skin,  and  therefore  there  is 
much  less  likelihood  of  infection,  stitch  abscesses,  etc.,  and  greater 
probability  of  primary  union.  With  this  suture  the  resulting  scar 
is  very  much  diminished. 

Drainage. — ^Where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  drainage,  the 
incision  must  be  left  open  in  part.  Even  in  tliese  cases  the  through- 
and-through  method  of  suture  should  be  avoided.  The  several 
layers  can  be  sutured  separately,  as  described  in  the  layer-by-layer 
method,  leaving  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  where  the  drains 
emerge  unsutured  or  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  trans- 
versalis may  be  first  sewed  together  as  a  single  layer  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  plain  catgut,  and  the  other  layers,  skin,  aponeu- 
rosis, and  muscle  then  approximated  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  silk-worm  gut.  These  sutures  include 
all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  except  the  peritoneum  and 
fascia  transversalis  (and  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
in  certain  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall). 

If  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  incision  partly  open  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage,  the  probability  of  subsequent  yielding  of  the 
cicatrix  and  development  of  hernia  is  greatly  increased.  The 
employment  of  drainage  should  be  limited  as  much  as  ]K)ssible. 
Drainage  is  frecjuently  employed  unnecessarily.  The  peritoneum 
wull  itself  take  care  and  dispose  of  a  limited  amount  of  infectious 
matter.  Drains,  when  used,  should  not  be  unnecessarily  bulky,  and 
should  l>e  made  to  emerge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  The 
rest  of  the  ineisicm  can  be  carefully  sutured.  The  drains  should 
be  removed  as  earlv  as  possible.  Thev  will,  as  a  rule,  have  served 
their  purpose  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  can  be 
removed   and   replaced,   if   neccv^sary,   by   a   narrow   strip   of   gauze. 
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OPERATIONS  FOR  UMBILICAL  AND  VENTRAL  HERNIA,  ETC. 

XTmbilical  Hernia. — By  umbilical  hernia  is  meant  a  protrusion  of 
the  abdominal  contents  through  the  umbilical  ring.  The  umbilical 
ring  is  an  aperture  which  is  present  in  the  foetus.  Through  it  the 
foetal  channels  (vitelline  duct  and  pedicle  of  the  allantois)  and  the 
dmbilical  arteries  and  vein  pass  to  and  from  the  placenta.  At 
birth,  under  normal  conditions,  the  abdominal  walls  will  have  grown 
together  tightly  around  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the 
foetal  umbilical  ring  is  thus  reduced  to  a  size  which  is  just  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  structures  that  comprise  the  umbilical  cord. 
If  the  cord  is  examined  at  birth  it  will  be  observed  that  the  skin 
is  continued  from  the  abdomen  upward  around  the  root  of  the  cord 
for  a  short  distance  to  become  continuous  with  the  amniotic  layer 
which  forms  the  outer  envelope  or  sheath  of  the  cord.  Where  the 
skin  joins  the  amniotic  layer  upon  the  root  of  the  cord,  there  is  a 
well  marked,  irregular  line  of  demarcation. 

The  subject  of  umbilical  hernia  is  considered  in  detail  under 
three  headings,  as  follows : — 

1.  Congenital  Umbilical  Heniia. 

2.  Infantile  Hernia. 

3.  Umbilical  Heniia  in  Adults. 

Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia. — Hernia  funiculi  umbilicalis; 
hernia  into  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord.  This  is  a  congenital  hernia 
in  the  strict  sense.  It  has  its  origin  during  the  foetal  period,  and  it 
is  present  at  birth. 

The  condition  is  rare — seen  once  in  three  or  four  thousand 
births.  It  is  due  to  non-closure  of  the  foetal  umbilical  ring.  The 
plates  that  are  destined  to  become  the  abdominal  wall,  fail  to  close 
in  tightly  around  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  thus  an  aper- 
ture is  left  (patent  umbilical  ring)  which  allows  the  abdominal 
organs  to  escape  and  find  their  way  into  the  root  of  the  umbilical 
cord. 

These  hernia*  varv  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  foetal 

« 

head.  Thev  mav  contain  Imt  a  single  coil  of  intestine  or  a  diver- 
ticulum  from  the  ileum  (^lockeFs  diverticulum),  or  they  may  con- 
tain the  entire  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  heart.  In  the  extreme  cases  the  condition  amounts  practically 
to  complete  eventration.  Tliis  variety  of  hernia  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  other  congenital  malformations,  as  extrophy  of  the  bladder, 
spina  bifida,  etc. 
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The  abdominal  contents  which  have  escaped  through  the  patent 
umbilical  ring  are  found  in  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord,  which 
is  dilated  to  accommodate  them.  The  smaller  hemiae  may  be  over- 
looked at  birth,  and  a  loop  of  intestine  contained  within  the  root 
of  the  cord  may  be  included  in  the  ligature  which  is  applied  around 
the  cord,  and  an  umbilical  intestinal  fistula  results. 

The  intestine  can  be  seen  through  the  thin  transparent  layers 
that  form  the  coverings  of  the  hernia.  The  coverings  are,  exter- 
nally, that  portion  of  the  amnion  which  iorms  the  envelope  or 
sheath  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  which  is  continuous  around  the 
base  of  the  hernia  with  the  skin  that  covers  the  abdomen;  inter- 
nally, lining  the  interior  of  the  hernia  and  forming  the  sac  proper 
of  the  hernia,  is  the  peritoneum.  Between  these  two  thin  layers 
are  found  the  umbilical  vessels  and  a  certain  amount  of  Wharton^s 
jelly.  An  umbilical  cord  with  a  funnel-shaped  root,  and  with  a 
broad  base  corresponding  to  its  attachment  at  the  navel,  should  excite 
suspicion  that  a  congenital  hernia  exists.  The  children  with  large 
hemisB  usually  die;  the  smaller  hemiaB  may  oftentimes  be  remedied 
by  timely  surgical  operation. 

Operation  for  the  cure  of  congenital  hernia  should  be  under- 
taken soon  after  birth.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  close 
to  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  exposing  the  sac  of  the  hernia- 
peritoneum.  The  umbilical  vessels  are  ligated  and  cut  short.  The 
sac  is  incised  and  the  contents  reduced.  The  sac  is  ligated  and 
resected,  and  the  edges  of  the  ring  approximated  with  several  sutures 
of  fine  kangaroo  tendon.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  with 
several  sutures  of  catgut. 

Infantile  Hernia. — The  umbilical  hernia  of  young  children. 
This  variety  of  hernia  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  acquired  after 
birth,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  congenital  hernia. 

After  birth  the  stump  of  the  umbilical  cord  cicatrizes,  and 
the  umbilical  ring  gradually  contracts,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  months  the  ring  has  become  completely 
obliterated,  being  filled  in  with  a  plug  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
and  surrounds  and  grips  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vessels  very 
closely.  The  sooner  after  birth  an  infantile  hernia  makes  its  appear- 
ance, the  larger  the  ring  will  be  and  the  weaker  the  cicatrix;  hence 
the  larger  the  hernia  is  apt  to  be. 

This  variety  of  hernia  is  more  frequently  seen  in  male  than 
female  children,  and  among  the  poorly  nourished.     It  is  caused  by 
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the  straining,  cndng,  coughing  that  accompany  gastro-enteritis, 
bronchitis,  phimosis,  etc.,  during  the  first  weeks  and  months  after 
birth,  and  before  the  umbilical  ring  has  had  time  to  become  obliter- 
ated to  a  degree  sufficient  to  offer  adequate  resistance. 

The  opening  corresponds  to  the  umbilical  ring,  is  usually  small, 
oval,  and  transverse  in  direction,  or  it  may  be  round.  The  cover- 
ings consist  of  the  skin,  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  representing 
the  stretched  out  umbilical  cicatrix,  and,  internally,  lining  the 
protrusion,  the  peritoneum  which  forms  the  sac  proper  of  the 
hernia. 

These  hernise  rarely  become  strangulated,  and  in  growing 
children  have  a  natural  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure.  Operation 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  indicated.  It  suffices  to  relieve  the  cause:  bron- 
chitis, phimosis,  etc.,  and  to  apply  a  belly-band  with  a  flat  pad  which 
is  larger  than  the  umbilical  opening,  so  that  it  covers  the  opening 
and  extends  well  beyond  its  margin. 

Umbilical  Hernia  in  Adults. — This  condition  is  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  women,  and  especially  those  who  have  borne  many 
children,  than  in  men,  and  more  in  stout  people  and  those  with 
pendulous  bellies.  These  hemiae  vary  in  size;  some  are  very  large, 
large  as  a  child's  head  or  larger.  As  a  rule  they  are  partly  or 
completely  irreducible.  The  conteni«i,  which  consist  of  intestine 
(commonly  the  transverse  colon)  and  great  omentum,  are  frequently 
adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  sac,  and  thus  render  the  hernia 
partially  or  completely  irreducible.  At  times  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine or  processes  of  fat  from  the  intestine  or  omentum  work  their 
way  through  the  sac  and  become  intimately  united  with  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat  layer.  At  operation  under  these  conditions  the  con- 
tents may  be  encountered  directly  underneath  the  skin.  The  con- 
tents escape  from  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  umbilical  ring 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  considerably  enlarged.  The  coverings  of 
this  varietv  of  hernia  consist  of  the  skin,  which  mav  be  verv  thin 
and  presenting  the  umbilicus  oftentimes  flattened  out  and  nearly 
obliterated ;  the  subcutaneous  fat  layer ;  a  thin  fibrous  layer  corre- 
sponding to  the  stretched-out,  attenuated  umbilical  cicatrix,  and 
the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  hernia  and  forms 
the  sac  proper.  The  subcutaneous  fat  layer  varies  much  in  thick- 
ness; sometimes  it  is  very  thick  or  it  may  be  very  thin,  especially 
over  the  summit  of  tlio  hernia:  mavbe  so  thin  that  the  sac  of  the 
hernia    is   encountered    almo^it   directlv   under    the   skin.     The   sac 
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may  be  perforated  by  the  intestine  and  by  processes  of  fat  that 
grow  from  the  intestine  and  omentum.  These  structures,  after 
penetrating  the  sac,  become  fused  with  the  fat  in  the  subcutaneous 
layer,  and  may  be  intimately  adherent  to  the  skin.  At  times,  espe- 
cially in  large  herniae  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  navel,  the 
coverings  of  the  hernia,  skin,  and  fatty  layers,  are  so  thin  that 
an  incision  made  over  this  part  of  the  hernia  would  come  down 
abruptly  upon,  and  maybe  injure,  the  contents  (gut) ;  hence  an 
elliptical  incision  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  hernia  is  used, 
rather  than  one  over  the  summit  of  the  hernia,  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  sac. 


Mayo's  Opehatiox. — An  elliptical  incision  with  the  long  diameter 
transversel)',  is  made  into  the  fatty  layer,  some  dislnnce  from  and 
surrounding  the  umbilicus.  This  incision  corresponds  to  the  base 
of  the  hernia  mass.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  sought  and  reognized, 
and  the  abdominal  aponeurotic  layer,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches  beyond  the  neck  of  tJie  sac,  is  dissected  clean  and  plainly 
e.vposcd  to  view.  The  sharp,  well-defined  aponeurotic  edge  of  the 
opening  tlirougli  which  the  heniia  protrudes,  may  he  distinctly  made 
out  with  the  finger. 

The  sac  of  the  hernia  is  incised  in  a  circular  manner  around 
the   neck,   thus   exposing   the   contents.      Intei^tine   that    is   present 
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and  adherent  witliin  the  eac  is  carefully  separated  and  returned 
into  the  abdomen.  Omentum  is  ligated  and  divided,  the  ligated 
stump  being  allowed  to  slip  back  into  the  abdomen.  The  sac,  which 
has  already  been  divided  by  the  incision  around  its  neck,  and  the 
omentum,  which  has  been  resected  and  which  is  usually  adherent 
to  the  sac,  may  be  thus  removed  in  one  mass.  The  finger  is  intro- 
duced through  the  mouth  of  the  sac  and  swept  all  around  to  make 
certain  that  there  are  no  adhesions  to  the  margin  of  the  ring. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  aponeurotic  and  peritoneal 
layers  of  the  ring  extending  for  a  distance  of  one  inch  or  less, 
transversely,  on  each  side.     The   peritoneal  layer  is  detached  with 
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the  linger  from  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  of  the  two  aponeu- 
rotic flaps,  which  are  thus  made.  Three  or  four  mattress  sutures 
of  heavy  silk  or  of  kangaroo  tendon  are  introduced  in  the  aponeu- 
rotic flaps  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  drawn  tight  and  tied,  they 
cause  the  upper  flap  to  overlaj)  the  lower  one.  These  sutures  pierce 
the  upper  flap  two  to  two  and  onc-lialf  inches  away  from  its  margin, 
but  secure  the  lower  tla)!  fairly  close  to  its  margin ;  the  sutures 
are  left  untied  temporarily.  The  edges  of  the  peritoneum  are 
united  willi  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut.  After  the  edges 
of  the  peritoneum  have  been  united,  the  mattress  sutures  are  drawn 
tight  and  tied,  with  tlie  result  that  they  draw  the  entire  lower 
aponeurotic   flap   upward.   uTider   the   upjier   aponeurotic   flap,   into 
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the  space  previously  made  to  receive  it  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  upper  aponeurotic  flap.  The  free  edge  of  the  upper  over- 
lapping flap  is  secured  with  several  additional  sutures  of  chromic 
catgut  to  the  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  which  lies  beneath  it. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ventral  Hernia. — By  ventral  hernia  is  meant  a  protrusion  of 
the  abdominal  contents  through  some  opening  in  the  abdominal 
wall  other  than  the  natural  orifices,  umbilical,  inguinal,  femoral 
rings,  etc.,  or  a  protrusion  or  bulging  of  the  abdominal  contents 
due  to  yielding  of  a  cicatrix  or  of  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall 
which  has  been  weakened  by  degeneration  of  the  muscle  or  by  loss 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  aponeurosis  (linea  alba),  permitting 
separation  of  the  rectus  muscles,  etc.  The  ventral  herniae  may  be 
described  in  several  groups. 

Abdominal  Hbrni-e. — Sometimes  divided  into  anterior  and 
lateral — depending  upon  their  location.  They  present  in  the  mid- 
dle line,  through  openings  in  the  linea  alba,  above  or  below  the 
umbilicus,  or  through  transverse  openings  (foramina  for  the  transit 
of  blood-vessels)  in  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus,  or,  laterally,  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  and 
the  oblique  muscles,  or  they  may  appear  in  the  lumbar  region — in 
Petit's  triangle — bet^^^een  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crista  ilei.  Her- 
nia? in  the  lumbar  region  should  not  be  mistaken  for  cold  abscess. 

These  hemiae  often  reach  considerable  size,  and  may  have  a 
fairly  large  orifice.  They  may  become  irreducible  or  strangulated, 
and  may  call  for  surgical  interference.  They  are  treated  along 
the  same  general  lines  as  described  in  the  operation  for  umbilical 
hernia:  exposure  and  incision  of  the  sac  and  reduction  of  the 
contents.  The  sac  is  ligated  and  resected,  and  the  orifice  closed  by 
overlapping  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis,  usually  in  a  transverse 
direction,  and  securing  them  thus  with  several  sutures  of  kangaroo 
tendon.     Closure  of  skin  incision. 

Epigastric  Hernia. — Occasionally  we  meet  with  small  hernia, 
usually  not  lar<;or  than  a  hazel  nut,  that  protrude  tlirough  little, 
well-defined,  transverse  openings  in  the  tendinous  intersections — 
linea*  transversii? — in  the  upper  part  of  the  recti  or  in  the  linea 
alba  above  the  umbilicus.  Tliese  herniie  really  form  a  group  by 
themselves,  and  are  characterized  by  their  small  size  and  location, 
aiul  tlie  peculiar  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  with  which  they 
are  associated.  They  appear  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen — 
in  the  epigastric  region. 
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These  liemiae  are  caused  by  the  penetration  of  little  processes 
of  fat  which  grow  from  the  subperitoneal  layer  forward  through 
little  foramina  (for  the  transit  of  blood-vessels)  in  the  linea  alba, 
or  in  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  As 
they  grow  they  draw  a  little  process  or  pouch  of  the  peritoneum 
after  them,  and  this  forms  the  hernia  sac.  These  herniae  are  too 
small  to  contain  gut.  They  usually  contain  a  process  of  fat  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  omentum,  colon  or  stomach.  They  may 
be  irreducible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  too 
narrow  or  because  the  contents  of -the  hernia  have  become  adherent 
within  the  sac.  In  this  wav  we  mav  account  for  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  pain,  and  symptoms  of  digestive  disturbance  which  are  so 
frequently  associated  with  this  condition.  Treatment  of  these  hemise 
consists  of  incision  and  opening  into  the  sac,  and  reduction  of  contents. 
The  little  sac  is  ligated  and  cut  away,  and  the  edges  of  the  orifice 
approximated  in  a  transverse  direction,  or,  better,  overlapped  and 
secured  with  several  sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon. 

Diastase  of  tiie  Recti. — Another  not  uncommon  variety  of 
so-called  ventral  hernia  is  that  seen  in  women  who  have  borne 
children,  and  in  individuals  who  have  suffered  from  ascites  or  who 
have  had  large  intra-abdominal  tumors.  There  is  a  bulging  in  the 
middle  line  due  to  stretching  or  weakening  and  yielding  of  the 
linea  alba,  and  a  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  recti.  The  line 
of  separation  may  reach  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  all  the  way 
down  to  the  symphysis,  or  may  involve  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
linea  alba  from  the  umbilicus  downward. 

When  the  patient  makes  the  effort  to  raise  herself  from  the 
recumbent  to  the  upright  position  through  the  contraction  of  the 
recti,  the  edges  of  the  cleft  between  the  muscles  can  be  distinctly 
felt.  When  the  patient  stands  or  strains  there  is  a  bulging  corre- 
sponding to  the  site  of  the  hernia. 

The  coverings  of  this  variety  of  hernia  are  the  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia,  an  aponeurotic  layer  corresponding  to  the 
stretched-out  linea  alba  and  the  skin.  The  passage  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  into  the  liernia  is  a  wide,  open  space,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  hernia  becoming  strangulated. 

Fortunately  in  most  cases  after  parturition,  relief  from  ascites, 
etc.,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  sufliciently  lax  to  permit  of  the 
edges  of  the  recti  being  approximated  and  held  in  close  apposition 
with  sutures.    In  this  manner  these  hemiie  are  cured. 

23 
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An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  and  the  skin  and  fat 
dissected  outward,  on  either  side,  away  from  the  middle  line,  until 
the  aponeurosis  is  clearly  exposed.  The  inner  edge  of  either  rectus 
muscle  is  exposed  by  incising  the  aponeurosis  along  the  edge  of 
each  muscle.  The  layers  that  stretch  across  the  space  between  the 
recti  are  the  attenuated  fibrous  layer  that  corresponds  to  the 
stretched  linea  alba,  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  the  peritoneum. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  incise  these  layers;  they  may  be  infolded 
into  the  abdomen  as  the  edges  of  the  recti  are  approximated.  The 
umbilicus  is  excised,  the  opening  which  results  being  closed  with 
several  catgut  sutures.  The  edges  of  the  recti  are  brought  together 
in  the  middle  line  with  a  number  of  mattress  sutures  of  kangaroo 
tendon.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis,  corresponding  to  the  ante- 
rior sheath  of  the  rectus,  are  overlapped,  one  over  the  other,  across 
the  middle  line,  and  secured  thus  with  a  sufficient  number  of  mat- 
tress sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon  placed  fairly  close  together.  The 
edge  of  the  overlapping  aponeurotic  layer  is  sutured  to  the  surface 
of  the  overlapped  layer  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut 
in  order  to  fix  it  still  more  securely.  Knally  the  edges  of  the  skin, 
which  is  more  than  abundant,  are  trimmed  away  and  sutured 
together. 

Post-operative  Ventral  Hernia. — A  common  variety  of 
ventral  hernia  is  that  which  follows  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
wounds,  etc.  Hernia  is  less  likely  to  follow  careful  suturing,  and 
where  healing  by  first  intention  results.  The  condition  is  due  to 
failure  of  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  to  unite  securely,  and  to 
weakening  and  yielding  of  the  cicatrix  and  to  degeneration  of  the 
muscle.  In  those  cases  where  the  healing  process  has  been  accom- 
panied by  intra-peritoneal  suppuration  and  drainage  has  been  neces- 
sary, we  find  the  intestine  and  omentum  adherent  to  the  interior  of 
the  sac  (peritoneum)  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 

This  variety  of  hernia  is  seen  in  the  middle  line  and  laterally; 
in  the  usual  sites  of  incision  for  operations  on  the  uterus,  tubes,  etc. ; 
for  gall-stones,  appendicitis,  colostomy. 

Tlicj^e  herniae  are  sometimes  \Qry  large.  The  contents  bulge 
into  the  hernia  through  a  large,  roomy  passage  corresponding  to 
the  location  in  the  fascia,  muscle,  and  aponeurosis,  where  the  parts 
have  failed  to  unite.  There  is  but  slight  danger  of  strangulation. 
The  coverings  consist  of  the  skin,  which  presents  the  cicatrix; 
maybe  or  maybe  not  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  the  peritoneum 
which  lines  the  interior  of  the  protrusion  and  forms  the  sac  of  the 
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hernia.    The  contents,  intestine,  omentum,  etc.,  are  usually  adherent 
to  the  sac  (peritoneum)  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 

An  elliptical  incision  which  surrounds  the  cicatrix  is  made,  the 
long  axis  of  the  ellipse  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 
The  incision  penetrates  the  skin  down  into  the  fat  layer.  Search 
is  made  around  the  base  of  the  hernia  for  the  aponeurosis,  which 
should  be  exposed  all  around  for  an  inch  or  more.  The  edges  of 
the  aponeurosis  are  recognized  and  dissected  clean.  Underneath 
the  aponeurosis  the  edges  of  the  muscle  are  sought  for  and  exposed. 
The  peritoneal  layer  is  incised,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  is  entered. 
Care  must  be  exercised  when  the  peritoneum  is  incised  and  the 
abdomen  entered  not  to  injure  adherent  gut  and  omentum.  Omen- 
tum, which  is  adherent  to  the  (sac)  peritoneum,  is  ligated  and 
divided.  Adherent  gut  is  carefully  detached  from  the  peritoneum 
surface  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix.  If  the  gut  is  accidentally 
torn  the  opening  must  be  closed  with  a  Lembert  suture.  After  the 
omentum  has  been  separated  or  ligated  and  divided,  and  adherent 
gut  separated  and  returned  to  the  abdomen,  we  proceed  to  close 
the  abdominal  incision.  The  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  and  includ- 
ing the  transversalis  fascia  in  order  to  secure  a  better  hold,  are 
sutured  together  with  a  continuous  catgut  stitch.  The  edges  of 
the  muscle  are  next  approximated  with  several  chromic  catgut  sutures. 
The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  should  be  overlapped,  if  possible,  and 
joined  securely  with  a  sufficient  number  of  sutures  of  kangaroo 
tendon  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  cure  of  diastase 
of  the  recti,  as  described  above.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  brought 
together  in  the  usual  manner. 

THE   STOMACH. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach. — The  stomach  is  a  pear- 
shaped,  pouched  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  a  capacity 
of  from  three  to  four  pints.  It  is  suspended  obliquely  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  upon  the  left  side,  extending  from  the  oesophagus 
to  the  duodenum.  Its  walls  are  thick,  and  consist  of  a  serous,  a 
muscular,  a  submucous  and  a  mucous  membrane  coat. 

The  larger  end  of  the  stomach,  the  cardiac,  is  above  and  toward 
the  left  side;  the  smaller  end,  the  pyloric,  is  below  and  toward  the 
right  side. 

The  oesophageal  opening  is  called  the  cardiac,  and  the  open- 
ing into  the  duodenum,  the  pyloric  orifice.  The  dilated  left  end 
of  the  stomach — i.e.,  that  part  to  the  left  of  the  oesophageal  open- 
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ing — is  called  the  fundus ;  the  middle  part,  the  body ;  and  the  right, 
rather  constricted  portion,  the  pylorus. 

The  stomach  presents  an  upper  or  right  border,  the  lesser 
curvature,  and  a  lower  or  left  border,  the  greater  curvature.  The 
lesser  curvature  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  continuous  with 
the  line  of  the  oeeophagus,  almost  perpendicular,  straight  up  and 
down.  The  greater  curvature  is  about  three  times  as  long  as  the 
lesser  curvature.  The  stomach  has  an  anterior  wall  which  is  directed 
forward  and  upward,  and  a  posterior  wall  which  is  directed  back- 
ward and  downward. 

The  adult  stomach,  moderately  distended,  measures  in  its 
longest  diameter  from  ten  to  twelve  inches;  from  the  greater  to 
the  lesser  curvature,  four  to  five  inches;  and  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  wall  about  three  and  one-half  inches.  When  the 
stomach  is  empty  the  first  and  second  diameters  are  diminished 
and  the  third  disappears,  as  the  walls  come  into  contact  with  each 
other.  In  this  condition  the  mucosa  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds 
and  rugae. 

The  opening  between  the  pylorus  and  the  duodenum  is  indi- 
cated by  a  well-marked  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  It 
is  made  up  of  circular  muscular  fibers,  which  act  as  a  sphincter 
and  which  serve  to  shut  off  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  from  that 
of  the  duodenum. 

The  stomach  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  the 
epigastric  regions;  about  five-sixths  part  of  the  organ  lies  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  the  pyloric  end  lying  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line.  The  cardiac  orifice  is  located  one  inch  below  the 
diaphragm,  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  at  a  depth  of  11  cm.  from  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  on 
a  line  directlv  behind  the  articulation  of  the  seventh  left  costal 
cartilage  \inth  the  sternum.  The  pyloric  orifice  lies  to  the  right 
and  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  nearer  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  cardiac 
orifice  to  the  pyloric  orifice  would  be  downward  and  to  the  right. 
The  fundus  of  the  stomach  reaches  upward  as  high  as  the  level  of 
the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  and  is  separated  from  the  base  of  the  left 
lung  by  the  diapliragm. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  stoniacli,  toward  tlie  left,  is  in 
relation  with  tlie  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  the  diaphragm 
being  interposed ;  the  pyloric  end  and  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
Burface  of  the  stomach  are  covered  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
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Cor  responding  to  the  lower  bonier  of  the  ftomach,  along  its  great 
curvature  atnl  attadied  to  it  by  tlie  so-called  gastro-colic  ligament,  is 
the  transverse  colon. 

A  triangular  area  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach — near 
the  left  Uve  bonier  of  the  ribs — is  in  direct  relation  with  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  is  here  a<'cessible  for  operation.  The 
base  of  this  trianfridiir  s])ace  is  indicated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  hv  a  trans\(Tse  lino,  which  corresponds  (o  the  transverse 
colon  and  greater  cun^ature  of  the  stomach,  and  which  is  drawn 
through  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib  (cos- 
tal cartilage)  of  either  side.  The 
other  lines  of  the  triangle  are,  upon 
the  left,  tlie  free  iwrder  of  the  riba, 
and,  upon  the  right  side,  a  line  cor- 
responding to  the  anterior  thin  edge 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  right 
costal  cartilage  to  the  tip  of  thi' 
eighth  left  costal  cartilage. 

Itohind  the  stomach  lie  the  pan- 
creas, with  the  splenic  vessels  pa!=sing 
along  its  upper  border,  the  coMinience- 
ment  of  the  jejuTiuni,  the  upper  part  of 
the  left  kidnev  and  suprarenal  capsule, 
and,  toward  the  left,  the  spleen. 

Behind    the    pyloric    end   of    the 
stomach     are     the     duodentini.     portal 
vein   and   common   bile-duct,   head   of 
the  pancreas  and   first    lumbar   verte-     ^' 
hra,    crura    of    (he    diapliragiu,    aorta     inXBii^s''Birij'nio"D"iiiierr'ihriaT- 
with  the  cteliac  axis,  solar  sympathetic     '"  "'  "■*  ■"■'  <"""iiuni  bwom* 

,1  .        1       1  .  '""^  *°   '""t  portion   ■>(   tbe   perl- 

ple.XnS,  thoracic  duct,  vena  cava  in-  lancum  wbkb  InvnU  the  tranii- 
ferior,  etc.  "*"*  '"'^°"-  '^"'  JoloLng  the  latter 

The  sph'cn  lies  to  the  left  of  the  'o"" '»'""■'""*"'"  t''^  "»■»«"■ 
stomacii  and  ralbcr  behind  il.  The  pall-bladder  is  in  relation  with 
the  ityloric  end  of  tiie  stuniaili. 

The  stonuich  is  entirely  enveloped  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
forms  its  serous  coat :  abuve,  extending  lietween  the  transverse 
lissure  of  t!ie  liver  and  tiic  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  the 
two  layers  of  (lie  piTJtoncum  join  to  form  the  lesser  omentum, 
gastro- hepatic   ligniiient.   between   the   layers   of   which,   toward   its 
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right  edge,  the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  common  bile-duct 
are  located. 

Below,  at  the  greater  curvature,  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum, 
after  enveloping  the  stomach,  again  join  to  form  the  great  omen- 
tum through  which  the  transverse  colon  is  attached  to  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  That  portion  of  the  great  omentum 
which  joins  the  stomach  to  the  transverse  colon  is  called  the  gastro- 
colic ligament.  Toward  the  left,  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum 
which  cover  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach 
also  join  together  to  form  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  but  they 
again  separate  so  as  to  invest  the  spleen  and  connect  it  with  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach.  Between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum  the  arteria  epiploica  sinistra,  a  large  branch  of  the  splenic, 
and  the  vasa  brevia  pass  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the 
coeliac  axis,  and  consist  of  large  branches  which  course  along  the 
lesser  and  greater  curvatures;  these  vessels  give  off  large  branches, 
which  ramify  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stomach, 
coursing  from  the  periphery  toward  the  middle  of  each  surface; 
along  the  lesser  curvature,  the  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic,  and  the  gastric  artery  anastomose;  along  the  greater 
curvature,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  are  the  gastro-epiploica 
dextra  from  the  hepatic  and  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  from  the 
splenic.  The  vasa  brevia,  from  the  splenic,  ramify  upon  the  left 
end,  fundus,  of  the  stomach. 

Tlie  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  form  a  plexus  of  dilated  lymph- 
spaces  in  tlie  submucous  layer.  From  these  spaces  the  lymphatic 
vessels  run  toward  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and  toward  the 
left  end  of  the  stomach,  where  they  terminate  in  a  number  of 
lymphatic  nodes  that  are  located  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser 
and  greater  omenta  and  the  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

According  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  lymphatics  that  drain 
it,  the  stomach  may  be  divided  into  three  areas:  the  region  adjoin- 
ing the  lesser  curvature,  the  region  adjoining  the  greater  curvature, 
and  that  eon-esponding  to  the  fundus. 

First. — The  lymphatic  vessels  tliat  drain  that  portion  of  the 
stomach  adjacent  to  the  lesser  curvature  terminate  in  a  chain  of 
nodes  that  are  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
along  the  course  of  the  gastric  artery,  reaching  from  the  pylorus 
upward  and  toward  the  left  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  gastric 
artery  strikes  the  stomach.     Here  they  leave  the  stomach  and  may 
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then  be  traced  backward  behind  the  pancreas  to  the  nodes  that  are 
found  adjacent  to  the  coeliac  axis. 

Second. — ^The  lymphatics  that  drain  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  the  stomach,  parts  adjacent  to  the  greater  curvature,  run  from 
the  left  downward  and  toward  the  right,  to  terminate  in  a  chain 
of  nodes  spread  along  the  greater  curvature,  and  below  and  behind 
the  pylorus,  along  the  course  of  the  gastro-epi])loica  dextra,  w^hence 
they  may  also  be  traced  to  the  group  of  nodes  about  the  coeliac 
axis. 

Third. — The  l}Tnphatics  that  drain  the  lower  end  of  the  oesoph- 
agus and  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  fundus,  etc.,  pass  toward 
the  left  and  terminate  in  the  splenic  group  of  nodes  which  are 
situated  near  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  between  the  folds  of  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum.  These  may  also  be  followed  along  the 
course  of  the  splenic  vessels,  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  to 
their  termination  in  the  nodes  about  the  coeliac  axis. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  STOMACH. 

Plication  of  Oastro-hepatic  Ligaments,  etc.  (Beyea). — Thio> 
operation  consists  practically  in  '"reefing''  the  lesser  omentum,  the 
ligaments — gastro-hepatic  and  gastro-phrenic — which  suspend  the 
stomach  from  the  liver  and  diapliragm.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  stomach  up  into  its  normal  })osition  in  conditions 
of  gastroptosis. 

Incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line,  four  inches  long,  between 
the  ensiform  process  and  umbilicus.  After  the  abdomen  has 
been  opened  the  liver  is  retracted  upward  and  the  stomach  drawn 
downward.  In  this  way  the  gastro-hepatic  ligaments  (the  fold 
of  peritoneum  that  attaches  the  stomach  to  the  liver)  and  the 
gastro-phrenic  ligament  (a  portion  of  the  same  fold  that  attaches 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  diaphragm)  are  exposed  to 
view  and  put  upon  the  stretch  and  their  increased  length  can  be 
readily  appreciated.  Three  rows  of  interrupted  silk  sutures  are 
placed  in  the  ligaments. 

Those  of  the  first  row  are  placed  al)out  one  inch  or  less  apart 
and  each  takes  a  bite  of  from  one-half  to  one  inch,  the  bites  being 
made  progressively  smaller  as  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is 
ap])roache(l.  The  en<ls  of  all  the  sutures  of  this  first  row  are  seized 
and  held  with  an  artery  forceps.  The  sutures  of  the  second  row 
are  then  introduced  and  take  bites  bevond  those  of  the  first,  and 
those  of  the  third  row  beyond  those  of  second   (Fig.  1C>2).     Finally 
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F\K.  161.— Various  Abdominal  Incisions.  /?,  mld-rectus  incision;  C,  incision 
for  left  inKuinal  colostomy:  F,  Fongtr  incision  for  stomach;  d,  vertical  and 
oblique  inclHlons  for  gall-bladder,  etc.;  //,  von  Hacker's  incision  for  KaBtrostomy; 
31,  McBurney  Incision  for  appendicectomy :  S,  Incision  for  suprapubic  cystotomy. 
In  middle  lino  above  umbilicus  is  linea  alba  incision  for  operations  upon  stomach. 
X  indicates  location  of  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  Dotted  line  drawn  from 
spine  to  the  umbilicus. 
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the  sutures  are  all  tied,  first  those  of  the  first  row,  then  those  of 
the  second  row,  and  last  those  of  the  third  row.  The  result  of 
this  operation  is  that  the  stomach,  especially  its  pyloric  portion, 
is  raised  upward  toward  the  liver  and  diaphragm  without  inter- 
fering with  the  mobility  of  the  organ  which  is  essential  to  its 
properly  performing  its  functions. 


The  sutiirpsi  are  of  tlio  mattress  variety,  and  are  introduced 
with  a  small,  curved,  round-pointed  needle. 

OastToplication.— The  folding  in,  or  "reefing,"  of  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach  in  order  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  organ. 
This  operation  was  first  performed  hv  Bircher,  and  is  applicable  to 
cases  of  dilatation  without  stenosis  of  tlie  pyloric  orifice. 

The  abdominal  incision,  five  to  six  inches;  in  longth,  may  be 
placed  a   finper's  breadth   distant  from   and   parallel  with   the  left 
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free  border  of  the  ribs,  commencing  above  near  the  tip  of  the 
ensiform  process,  or  it  may  be  located  in  the  linca  alba,  reaching 
from  a  point  one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  enBiform  process  down- 
ward as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  Through  either  of  these  incisions  the 
stomach  ma}'  be  brought  out  upon  the  abdominal  wall. 

According  to  Bircher,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
folded  upon  itself  so  that  the  greater  curvature  may  be  brought 
up  close  to  the  lesser  curvature  and  fixed  in  this  position  with  a 
row  of  interrupted  silk  sutures;  these  should  take  a  good,  broad 
bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  including  its  serous  and  muscular 
coats.     Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  sutures  do  not  penetrate 


through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomaih      Twelve 
to  fourteen  sutures  are  usually  required. 

According  to  Weir,  the  fixation  mav  be  made  with  three  or 
four  separate  tiers  of  sutures,  one  supenmpo'»ed  upon  the  other. 
After  the  stomach  has  been  brought  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision,  its  anterior  wall,  corresponding  to  the  long  diameter  of 
the  organ,  is  inverted,  and  the  edges  of  the  furrow  thus  mode 
in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  united  with  a  row  of  continuous  or 
intemipted  silk  sutures.  A  second  row  of  sutures  is  then  intro- 
duced parallel  with  and  about  one  inch  distant  from  the  first.  A 
third  and  finally  a  fourth  row  may  be  introduced,  the  last  row 
joining  the  greater  curvature  to  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  near  the  lesser  curvature.  In  this  way  six 
or  eight  inches   of  the   stomach   wall   may   be   reefed   in   and   the 
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organ  materially  reduced  in  size.  No  doubt  the  folding  of  the 
stomach  wall  is  made  more  secure  when  several  rows  of  sutures  are 
used. 

Infolding  of  the  Wall  of  the  Stomach  for  Ulcer. — This  plan  was 
suggested  by  Mitchell  and  answers  well,  provided  the  ulcerated 
area  is  limited  and  accessible,  especially  if  the  anterior  wall  is  tlie 
portion  involved.  The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in 
the  middle  line  commencing  near  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  process  and 
carried  downward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  ulcerated  portion  of 
the  stomach  wall  is  infolded  or  inverted  into  the  lumen  of  the 
organ  and  fixed  thus  with  two  rows  of  non-penetrating,  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk.  If  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  the  portion 
affected  the  operator  may  attempt  to  gain  access  to  this  part  of 
the  organ  through  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the  gastro-colic 
ligament,  or,  better,  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

The  beneficial  result  of  the  operation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  diseased  portion  is  placed  at  rest — free  from  peristalsis,  etc. — 
and  it  gradually  atrophies. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  perform  a  gastro-jejunostomy  in  addi- 
tion because  in  some  of  these  cases  the  pyloric  orifice  will  be  found 
to  be  more  or  less  stenosed.  Even  if  no  stenosis  of  the  pyloric 
orifice  is  present  the  gastro-jejunostomy  will  be  beneficial  in  that 
it  permits  easy  and  quick  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 

Gastrotomy. — ^This  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  into 
the  stomach  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  foreign  body  lodged  in 
the  stomach  or  impacted  low  down  in  the  oesophagus ;  for  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  ulcer,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  and  to 
treat  strictures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

Immediately  preceding  any  operation  upon  the  stomach  the 
organ  should  be  emptied  and  irrigated,  if  the  conditions  permit, 
with  the  stomach  tube.  This  is  best  done  just  before  the  patient 
is  antvsthetized.  It  is  desirable  that  the  stomach  be  empty  when 
it  is  opened  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 

The  incision  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea 
alba,  three  to  i\\e  inches  long,  commencing  above  about  one  inch 
below  the  ensiform  process,  and  extending  downward  toward  the 
umbilicus;  or  an  incision  may  be  made  just  to  the  loft  of  the 
linea  alba,  ])assing  through  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  rectus 
niujiclc;  or  the  Fenger  incision,  parallel  with  the  free  border  of 
the   left   ribs,    may   be   employed.      This    last    incision    (Fenger)    is 
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probably  the  best  if  tlie  ultimate  object  is  to  reach  the  oesophagus 
(see  Fig.  161). 

Having  carried  the  incision  do^^l  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
peritoneum,  this  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  a  small 
incision  made  between  them  with  the  knife;  through  this  incision 
the  finger  is  introduced,  and  upon  the  finger,  with  a  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum  is  enlarged  so  as  to  corre- 
spond in  length  with  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Two 
fingers  are  then  introduced  'into  the  abdomen  and  the  stomach 
searched  for.  If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach,  this  may 
oftentimes  be  felt  and  senses  as  a  guide  to  the  stomach.  The  thin 
anterior  edge  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  always  readily 
recognized,  and  this  is  a  good  guide  to  the  stomach,  as  the  stomach 
lies  directly  underneath  this  organ,  being  partly  covered  by  it; 
that  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  liver  is  accessible  for  operation;  it  is  seized  with  two 
fingers  and  drawn  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  If  the  stomach 
is  diminished  in  size  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  drawing  it  out 
through  the  incision  upon  the  abdomen. 

One  should  not  mistake  the  transverse  colon  for  the  stomach. 
The  transverse  colon  lies  below  and  close  to  the  greater  curvature, 
being  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  by  the  great  omentum 
(gastro-colic  ligament) ;  the  great  omentum  is  suspended  free, 
apron-like,  from  the  transverse  colon,  and  when  this  part  of  the 
intestine  is  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen  the  great  omentum  is 
drawn  out  with  it :  the  colon  can  be  further  identified  bv  its  saccu- 
lation,  by  the  litle  fatty  appendices  attached  to  it,  and  by  the 
striae  which  run  along  its  length.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
smooth,  and  the  ])lood-vessels  ramifying  upon  its  surface  have  a 
characteristic  course,  converging  from  the  peripherv'  toward  the 
center;  the  gastro-epi})loica  dextra  and  sinistra  run  along  the  greater 
curvature  from  cither  end  of  the  stomach,  anastomosing  with  each 
other. 

The  stomach  may  be  examined  by  inspection  and  palpation 
before  it  is  opene<l.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be 
palpated  through  an  opening  torn  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  If 
the  stomach  has  not  l)een  ])reviously  emptied,  stricture  of  the 
a»soj)hagus,  etc.,  the  attempt  should  now  be  made  by  the  operator 
to  express  the  contents  onward  into  the  duodenum  before  it  is 
opened. 

A  jyortion  of  the  stomach  wall  is  drawn  out  through  the  abdomi- 
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nal  incision  and  after  gauze  pads  have  been  properly  arranged  to 
protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  stomach  is  incised.  When  the 
incision  is  made  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  stomach  con- 
tents from  entering  or  soiling  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  there  is 
any  fluid  present  in  the  stomach  when  it  is  opened  this  should 
be  swabbed  out  or  removed  with  a  siphon.  The  stomach  is  best 
incised  in  its  long  diameter  and  the  incision  may  vary  from  one 
to  three  inches.  Bleeding  vessels  may  be  secured  with  ari:ery  forceps. 
Venous  hemorriiage  stops  after  the  artery  forceps  have  been  applied* 
for  a  short  time,  but  spuri;ing  ari:erial  branches  should  be  clamped 
and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 

After  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body  or  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  or  treatment  of  ulcer,  etc.,  the  opening  in 
the  stomach  may  be  closed. 

The  closure  of  the  incision  in  the  stomach  is  best  effected  with 
a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk,  which  is  applied  with  a 
fine,  curved,  surgeon's  needle.  This  suture  includes  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  and  takes  a  good  bite,  each  loop  being  drawn  fairly 
tight.  This  line  of  suture  may  be  reinforced  by  a  second  similar 
row  of  Lembert  sutures  which  bury  the  first  row. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  first  bv  a  continuous  cat- 
gut  stitch  which  approximates  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia,  and  then  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted 
silkworm-gut  sutures — each  including  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and 
muscle — are  introduced  or  the  incision  may  be  closed  layer  by  layer. 

For  Bleeding  Ulcer. — Operation  is  indicated  in  this  condition 
when  medical  treatment,  rest,  etc.,  fail  to  control  it  or  if  the  hem- 
orrhage recurs  and  is  profuse.  Owing  to  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
hemorrhage  the  stomach  should  not  be  washed  out  before  operating. 
Loss  of  body  heat  must  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
operation.  When  the  stomach  is  exposed  it  should  be  emptied  by 
expressing  the  contents  onward  into  the  duodenum.  Before  open- 
ing the  stomach  its  surface  should  be  carefully  examined  by  inspec- 
tion and  palpation  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  ulcer;  a  puckering 
of  the  surface,  thickening  of  the  wall,  or  difference  in  color  may 
indicate  its  site.  If  unable  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  location  of  the 
ulcer  by  these  means,  then  the  stomach  must  be  in{i:^ed  and  its 
inner  surface  systematically  explored,  first  the  anterior  wall  and 
then  the  posterior,  and  finally  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ends.  This 
examination  may  be  made  with  the  naked  eye,  bringing  different 
areas  of  the  stomach  wall  into  the  incision,  one  after  the   other. 
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Fig.  165.— POBtiTlor  Wall  at  Stomach  Pushed  out  through  iDclalOD  1u  Anterior 
I'nll  by  FlnKprs  Posucd  Islo  Spare  behind  Stomai'h  through  Opealug  In  OaitrO' 
aUc  Llgamenc.    Clami)  upiilled  lo  bleeding  pothl. 
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or  assisted  by  the  introduction  of  a  speculum  and  the  use  of  a 
reflector.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  brought  into 
view  by  introducing  one  or  two  fingers  through  a  rent  in  the  gastro- 
colic ligament  so  as  to  reach  the  posterior  wall  and  invaginate  it, 
pushing  it  forward  into  the  incision  in  the  anterior  wall.  The 
first  part  of  the  duodenum  may  also  be  invaginated  and  examined 
in  the  same  manner.  If  no  ulcer  is  found  and  the  hemorrhage  is 
capillary  in  character  or  comes  from  small,  indiscoverable  ulcers, 
then  a  gastro-jejunostomy  should  be  done. 

If  an  ulcer  can  be  located  it  should  be  excised  if  possible.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  which  is  left  after  the  ulcer  has  been  excised 
are  brought  together  with  catgut  sutures,  one  or  two  layers  being 
used;  if  the  condition  necessitated  cutting  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  stomach  wall,  then  the  edges  of  the  peritoneal,  serous  coat 
must  be  united  separately  with  a  Lembert  suture  of  silk.  Bleeding 
points  are  clamped  and  ligated. 

If  the  ulcer  involves  the  posterior  wall  it  may  be  excised  from 
within,  working  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  wall,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  being  brought  together  afterward  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture.  If  the  entire  thickness  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  has  been  cut  through,  necessitating  the  application  of 
outside  Lembert  sutures,  these  can  be  applied  through  an  opening 
torn  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament,  or,  probably  better,  through  a  rent 
made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Adhesions  between  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  neighboring  organs,  especially  the  pancreas, 
may  add  considerable  difficulty  to  the  proper  execution  of  this 
plan  of  treatment. 

Should  the  ulcer  involve  a  part  of  the  stomach  wall  which 
is  inaccessible  for  excision,  cardiac  end,  or  should  excision  appear 
inadvisable,  then  the  effort  may  be  made  to  control  the  hemorrhage 
with  the  Paquelin  cautery,  or,  if  one  or  more  individual  bleeding 
points  are  discovered,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  clamp  and  ligate 
them.  Owing  to  the  friability  of  the  tissues,  these  ligatures  may 
cut  through  and  increase  the  hemorrhage.  Finally,  if  the  hemorrhage 
cannot  be  controlle<l  bv  anv  of  the  measures  mentioned,  tlien,  without 
further  delay,  a  gastro-jojunostomy  should  be  performed. 

If  the  ulcer  involves  the  pylorus,  a  pyloroplasty  according  to 
the  method  of  Finncv  mav  be  done,  excising  the  diseased  area  at 
the  same  time,  or  a  typical  pylorectomy  may  be  performed  if  time 
and  the  patient's  condition  permit:  or  instead  of  either  of  these 
radical  measures  and  without  further  regard  as  to  the  exact  source 
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of  the  bleeding  or  condition  of  the  pylorus,  a  gastro-jejunostomy 
may  be  performed.  Time  is  an  important  consideration  in  opera- 
tions for  the  control  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient's  condition 
may  preclude  prolonged  or  complicated  operative  procedures. 

For  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus. — An  ab- 
dominal incision  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of  ribs,  accord- 
ing to  Fenger,  is  the  most  satisfactor}*.  After  the  stomach  has 
been  incised,  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  finger 
is  introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  into  the 
lesophageal  orifice;  at  times  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  little  steady 
pressure  with  the  finger  before  this  opening  yields  so  as  to  allow 
the  finger  to  enter.  Conical  rubber  bougies  of  increasing  calibre 
are  then  introduced,  one  after  another,  into  the  oesophagus  and 
up  beyond  the  site  of  the  stricture.  If  the  stricture  is  dense  and 
unyielding,  the  operator  may,  according  to  the  method  of  Abbe, 
pass  a  thin  bougie,  carrying  a  strand  of  braided  silk,  up  into  the 
oesophagus,  through  and  beyondi  the  stricture,  so  that  the  end 
carrying  the  silk  cord  may  be  felt  in  the  pharynx.  The  silk  cord 
is  seized  either  in  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  through  the  mouth, 
or  else  through  an  incision  which  is  made  for  that  purpose  in  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus;  the  bougie  is 
then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  silk  thread  behind  it  in  the  oesophagus. 
A  conical  bougie  is  now  again  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  from 
below  through  tlie  opening  in  the  stomach;  this  bougie  should  be 
large  enough  to  become  tightly  engaged  in  the  stricture;  the  ends 
of  the  silk  string  are  then  seized  and  it  is  drawn  back  and  forth 
several  times;  it  will  then  be  observed  that  the  bougie  can  be 
passed  farther  and  farther  into  the  stricture;  bougies  of  increasing 
calibre  are  used  in  this  manner  until  the  stricture  is  sufficiently 
relieved.  The  incision  of  the  stricture  which  is  made  bv  the  fric- 
tion  of  the  silk  string  is  accomplished  with  but  little  hemorrhage. 
The  bougie  and  string  are  finally  withdrawn  and  a  rubber  tube 
which  is  permitted  to  remain  is  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  its  end 
projecting  through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  out  of  the  ab- 
dominal incision.  Besides  this  tube  which  reaches  up  into  the 
oesophagus,  a  second  one  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  and 
left  there  for  the  puqiose  of  feeding. 

In  the  abdominal  incision  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
are  fixed  to  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  skin  with  several 
catgut  sutures  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach  then 
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tmited  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  interrupted  silk  sutures,  the  ends  of  the  sutures  being 
left  long  in  order  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  The  abdominal 
incision,  except  for  that  portion  to  which  the  stomach  has  been 
sutured,   should   be   closed   with    interrupted   silkworm-gut   sutures. 


Fig.  166.— Pyloroplasty.     Horlsontal  incision  into  the  pylorus. 

This  is  practically  a  gastrostomy,  and  through  the  opening  in 
the  stomach  the  effort  to  relieve  the  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
may  be  repeated  if  necessary  after  an  interval  of  several  days.  The 
gastric  fistula  that  remains  closes  spontaneously  or  may  be  dosed 
by  a  secondary  plastic  operation. 


Fig.  167.— Pyloroplasty.    Horizontal  converted  into  a  vertical  incision 

and  sutures  placed. 

Pyloroplasty. — For  the  relief  of  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  pylorus 
causing  obstruction  to  the  emptying  of  the  stomach. 

Heinbcke-Mikulicz  Method. — The  results  obtained  from  tiiis 
operation  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  pyloric  obstruction  return  after  a  brief  period  of  relief. 
The  operation  should  not  be  performed  in  cases  where  a  condition 
of  active  ulceration  exists.  Under  such  conditions  a  pylorectomy 
is  the  preferable  operation. 
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The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  its  pyloric  end  drawn  out  through  the  incision.  Pads  are  then 
properly  placed  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  during  the  rest  of 
the  operation. 

The  pylorus  is  incised  in  its  long  axis,  a  clean  cut  being  made 
through  all  its  coats;  this  incision  should  be  liberal,  from  4  to  6 
cm.  long,  reaching  crosswise  from  the  stomach  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  duodenum.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn  widely 
apart  by  teiiacula  hooked  in  the  middle  of  each  edge,  and  in  tfiis 
way  the  transverse  incision  becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one. 
In  this  position,  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  row  of  interrupted  Lem- 
bert  sutures  which  take  a  good,  deep,  and  broad  bite,  these  being 
reinforced  and  buried  by  a  second  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  which 
may  be  continuous.  All  the  sutures  are  of  silk.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  close  the  opening  accurately,  especially  in  the  middle  of 
each  edge, — ^the  points  which  correspond  to  the  exti'emities  of  the 
original  incision.  The  result  is  a  marked  widening  of  the  pyloric 
orifice.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  according  to  any  of 
the  usual  methods. 

Finney  Method. — The  result  of  this  operation  is  a  gasiro- 
duodenostomy.  For  benign  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  for  chronic 
ulcer,  etc. 

The  incision,  longitudinal,  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus.  It  commences 
near  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  is  carried  downward  for  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

After  tlie  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  pylorus  is  sought  for 
and  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  the  adjacent  organs  separated  or 
di\ided.  Tlie  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  should  be  freed  as  completely  as  possible.  Upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  this  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished 
will  depend  in  a  large  measure  the  success  of  the  operation  and 
the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  the  subsequent  steps  are 
executed.  At  times  the  pylorus  and  duodenum  will  be  found  to 
be  apparently  hopelessly  adherent,  but  after  a  little  patient  effort 
with  blunt  dissection  and  occasional  careful,  judicious  use  of  the 
scalpel  it  may  be  freed  with  comparative  ease.  The  method  of 
mobilizing?  the  duodenum  described  bv  Koclier  mav  be  used  with 
excellent  efTect.  See  mobilization  of  tlie  duodenum,  "Gastro-duo- 
denostomy,"  page  438. 

After  the  duodenum  and  pylorus  have  been  mobilized,  a  silk 
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suture  which  is  to  serve  as  a  tractor  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pylorus,  and  with  this  the  pylorus  is  drawn  upward.  A  second 
tractor  suture  is  inserted  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  near 
the  greater  curvature,  and  a  third  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  duo- 
denum. The  second  and  third  tractors  should  be  placed  at  points 
equidistant — about  12  cm. — from  the  tractor  that  has  been  applied 
to  the  pylorus.  These  sutures  are  temporary  and  should  be  of  silk 
and  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  walls  of  the  organs,  but  should 
not  penetrate  through  their  entire  thickness.  The  second  and 
third  sen-e  to  indicate  the  lower  ends  of  the  incisions  that  are  to 
be  made  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  respectively,  and  should  be 
placed  as  low  as  possible  in  order  that  the  new  pyloric  opening 
may  be  sufficiently  large.  While  the  upper,  pyloric,  tractor  is  drawn 
upward,  the  lower,  gastric  and  duodenal,  tractors  are  pulled  down- 
ward so  as  to  make  the  stomach  and  duodenal  surfaces  taut  and 
bring  them  into  apposition  in  order  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the 
line  of  suture  that  is  to  join  them  together.  The  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  stomach,  along  its 
greater  curvature,  are  united  from  above  downward  as  far  as  the 
lower,  gastric  and  duodenal,  tractors  with  a  continuous  non-pene- 
trating Lembert  suture  of  silk.  After  this  row  of  sutures  has  been 
applied,  a  second  row  of  sutures,  mattress  variety,  is  introduced 
along  a  line  anterior  to  the  first  row  of  sutures.  Ample  space 
should  be  left  between  the  first,  posterior,  row  of  sutures  and  this 
second,  anterior,  row  of  mattress  sutures  in  order  to  permit  of 
making  the  incisions  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  between  them. 
The  anterior  mattress  sutures  should  take  a  good  bite  in  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomacli  and  duodenum,  but  they  should 
not  penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  organs. 

The  anterior  row  of  mattress  sutures  are  not  tied  but  are  left 
long  and  loose,  their  ends  caught  with  artery  forceps  and  their 
loops  drawn  upward  and  downward  with  blunt  hooks.  While  the 
mattress  sutures  are  thus  held  out  of  the  way  the  incision  into  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  made.  The  incision  is  horseshoe-shaped. 
The  gastric  arm  of  the  incision  is  made  in  the  stomach  wall  com- 
mencing just  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  line  of  suture;  it  is 
carried  up  to  and  through  the  pylorus  and  around  into  the  attached 
portion  of  the  duodenum  to  a  point  opposite  where  it  commenced 
in  the  stomach.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  then  controlled;  for  this  purpose  clamps 
may  be  applied  temporarily;  but,   as  a   rule,  it  is   unnecessary  to 
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employ  any  ligatures  because  the  bleeding  usually  ceases  when  the 
edges  of  the  incisions  are  sutured  together.  It  is  desirable  to  resect 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  present  upon  either  side 
of  the  incision  in  order  to  limit  subsequent  contraction.  The  re- 
dundant edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  trimmed  away  so 
as  to  make  the  opening  of  the  new  pylorus  as  large  and  free  as 
possible. 

The  contiguous  edges  of  the  horseshoe  opening  for  the  pos- 
terior part  of  their  extent  are  united  to  each  other  with  a  con- 
tinuous, through-and-through  suture  of  catgut.  The  anterior  row 
of  mattress  sutures  are  then  drawn  tight  and  tied  and  the  operation 
is  thus  complete.  Several  additional  Lembert  sutures  of  silk  may 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  line  of  mattress  sutures,  burying  them, 
so  as  to  secure  the  parts  still  more  firmly;  this  is,  however,  probably 
unnecessary. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  either  layer  by  layer  or 
else  with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  that 
penetrate  all  the  layers  of  the  abdomen,  special  care  being  taken 
to  include  the  peritoneum  in  each  stitch. 

With  Clamps. — According  to  the  method  of  Gould,  the  Finney 
operation  may  be  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  in 
"Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp  Method.^'  A  fold  of  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  a  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  are  secured  with 
the  holding  forceps,  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing.  The 
folds  grasped  with  the  forceps  are  about  four  inches  in  length. 
The  blades  of  the  forceps  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  folds  of 
stomach  and  duodenum  united  with  a  non-penetrating  continuous 
suture  of  silk  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  gastro- 
jejunostomy. The  needle  still  carrying  the  thread  is  then  laid 
aside  imtil  needed  later  to  complete  the  operation.  The  folds  of 
stomach  and  duodenum  are  incised  and  the  corresponding  edges 
of  the  openings  joined  to  each  other  with  a  continuous,  through- 
and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  The  clamps  are  removed 
and  the  needle  carrying  the  silk  thread  with  which  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  were  originally  joined  is  again  taken  in  hand  and 
the  operation  completed  by  applying  the  anterior  half  of  the  non- 
penetrating stitch  wliich  joins  the  stomach  and  duodenum  together. 

Gastrostomy. — The  formation  of  a  permanent  gastric  fistula  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  in  cases  of  simple  or  malignant  stricture  of 
the  oesophagus.  The  fistula  should  permit  the  introduction  of  nutri- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  escape  of  stomach  contents. 
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Method  of  Ssabanajew  and  France. — ^A  very  satisfactory 
operation.  The  incision  is  placed  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of 
the  ribs  and  should  be  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  commencing 
above  to  the  side  of  ensiform  process.  The  upper  end  of  the  incision 
is  opposite  the  tip  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib.  The  incision  is 
continued  down  through  the  muscles  and  parietal  peritoneum.  The 
margins  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis  are  fixed  to  the 
edges  of  the  muscles  in  the  abdominal  incision  with  one  or  two  catgut 
stitches  on  either  side,  near  the  middle.  The  anterior  wall  of  the 
stomach,  near  the  fundus,  is  seized  with  two  fingers,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  wound  in  a  cone-shaped  process  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
long  and  a  silk  sling  suture  passed  through  its  apex  to  serve  as  a 
tractor.  The  base  of  this  process  of  the  stomach  wall  is  fixed  all 
around  to  tlie  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  with  a  continuous 
chromic  catgut  suture.  This  suture  includes  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  tlie  stomacli  and  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  and 
transversalis  fascia  and  deep  muscular  layer  in  the  abdominal  incision. 
They  do  not  pass  through  the  skin  nor  should  they  pass  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall.  After  this  step  of  the  operation 
has  been  completed  a  second  short  incision  about  three-fourths  inch 
long  is  made  through  the  integument,  one  and  one-half  inches  above 
and  parallel  with  the  first  incision  and  well  above  the  free  border  of 
the  ribs.  The  bridge  of  integument  that  intervenes  between  this  and 
the  first  incision  is  raised  bluntlv  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  and, 
using  the  silk  sling  as  a  tractor,  the  apex  of  the  cone-shaped  process  of 
the  stomach  wall  is  drawn  through  into  the  second  small  incision,  where 
it  is  fixed  with  four  to  six  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutures.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  corresponding  to  the  first  incision  are  approximated 
with  several  internij)ted  silkworm-gut  sutures.  The  conical  process 
of  the  stomach  wall  is  thus  buried  underneath  the  bridge  of  tissue 
between  the  two  incisions.  After  tlie  apex  of  the  cone-shaped  process 
of  the  stomach  has  been  sutured  to  the  second  small  incision,  it  may 
be  opened .  and  a  tube  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  A 
fistulous  tract  about  two  inches  long  which  is  bent  around  the  free 
border  of  tlie  ribs  and  leads  into  the  stomach  is  the  result. 

WiTZEL'S  Method  is  a  most  satisfactory  operation.  An  incision 
is  made  below  and  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  The 
incision  commences  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  tip  of 
the  costal  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  and  is  carried  obliquely  downward 
and  outward  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  integument 
and  aponeurosis  are  divided.    The  fleshy  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique 
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are  exposed  and  the  fibers  separated  bluntly  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife ;  the  fleshy  fibers  of  the  transverealis  are  exposed  and  split  in  the 
same  manner  in  a  transverse  direction  corresponding  to  their  course. 
Thus  no  muscle  fibers  are  cut.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn 
apart  with  blunt  retractors  and  the  faFcia  transversalis  and  peritoneum 
incised.  The  peritoneal  layer  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps 
and  carefully  incised  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  seized  and 
drawn  out  through  the  incision. 

A  No.  25  F.  soft-rubber  catheter  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stomach  so  that  it  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  toward  the 
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right,  and  in  this  position  it  is  fixed  with  four  or  five  interrupted 
chromic  catgut  sutures  wliich  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  etoniach  on  either 
side  of  the  catheter,  each  taking  a  good,  broad  bite,  but  not  penetrating 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  tlie  stomach.  In  this  way 
the  ftoniach  wall  is  raised  in  a  fold,  or  plait,  upon  each  side  of  the 
tube  so  that  when  the  sutures  are  tied  the  two  folds  meet  and  com- 
pletely bury  the  tube.  Corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  catheter  a 
veri-  small  opening  is  made  in  the  stomach  wall  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  and  through  this  the  end  of  the  caijietcr  is  pushed  so  that  about 
three  inches  of  its  length  is  within  the  stomach.  The  opening  in  the 
stomach  should  be  so  small  that  the  tube  will  be  a  tight  fit.    The  end 
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of  the  tube  is  secured  near  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  stomach  with 
a  single  fine  chromic  catgut  stitch  so  that  the  tube  cannot  become 
displaced.  The  free  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  ligature  or  forceps 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  stomach  contents.  The  four  or  five  sutures 
which  have  been  introduced  across  the  tube  into  the  stomach  wall  are 
tied  and  thus  the  tube  is  imbedded  between  the  two  folds  of  the 
stomach  wall  which  form  a  canal  about  the  tube.  An  additional  line  of 
suture  is  introduced  to  secure  the  accurate  coaptation  of  the  two  folds 
of  the  stomach  wall  over  the  tube,  and  at  the  point  where  the  end  of 
the  tube  penetrates  the  stomach  the  sutures  are  extended  a  sufficient 
distance  beyond  to  insure  against  leakage  from  the  stomach  around 
the  tube.  This  line  of  suture  is  continuous,  non-penetrating,  of  fine 
catgut.  That  part  of  the  stomach  wall  which  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  end  of  the  catheter  as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  formed  by  the 
folding  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is  secured  with  two  non-penetrating 
sutures  of  chromic  catgut.  These  sutures  are  used  to  ^x  the  stomach 
to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  in  the 
abdominal  incision.  Each  of  these  sutures  takes  several  good,  broad 
bites  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  should  not  pass  through  its 
entire  thickness.  One  of  the  sutures  is  placed  above  the  point  where 
the  tube  emerges  and  the  other  below.  They  serve  to  suspend  that  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  tube, 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  where  the  tube  emerges. 
The  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  are  sewed 
together  with  several  sutures  of  plain  catgut.  These  are  introduced 
before  the  suspension  sutures  are  tied.  The  edges  of  the  split  muscles 
return  into  close  approximation.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are 
united  with  a  chromic  catgut  suture  and  finally  the  skin  with  several 
sutures  of  silk-worm  gut. 

Kader  Method. — An  excellent  procedure.  The  incision  is  made 
about  one  inch  below  and  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of  the 
ribs,  about  three  inches  long,  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  opposite 
the  tip  of  the  eighth  costal  cartilage.  Instead  of  cutting  the  mus- 
cular layers,  the  operator  may  penetrate  bluntly,  separating  between 
their  fibers.  The  transversalis  fascia  and  parietal  peritoneum  are 
incised  in  an  oblique  direction,  along  the  same  line  as  the  integument. 
Some  operators  prefer  the  vertical  incision,  made  over  the  middle  of 
the  left  rectus,  commencing  above  about  one  inch  below  the  free  border 
of  the  costal  cartilage,  carried  do\\Tiward  for  about  tliree  inches. 
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A  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  seized  with  the 
fingers  and  brought  out  through  the  abdominal  incision.  Pads  are 
placed  to  protect  the  parts  and  a  very  small  opening  is  made  in  this 
part  of  the  stomach  with  the  knife.  A  soft-rubber  catheter  about  as 
big  around  as  a  lead-pencil  is  introduced  through  this  incision,  into  the 
stomach  for  about  two  inches  and  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  with 
a  single  catgut  suture. 

Four  sutures  are  then  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  two 
above  the  catheter  and  two  below.  These  sutures  are  of  chromic  catgut, 
of  the  non-penetrating,  Lembert  variety.  They  are  placed  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  apart  and  take  a  good  broad  bite  penetrating  through 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  When  these  sutures  are  tied  they  serve 
to  raise  the  wall  of  the  stomach  up  around  the  catheter  in  the  shape 
of  two  ^olds  which  have  the  effect  of  infolding  the  catheter  into  the 
lumen  of  the  stomach  for  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch.  A  second 
tier  of  four  sutures  is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  picking  up  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  first  row  upon  each 
side,  burying  these  and  at  the  same  time  still  further  infolding  the 
catheter  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  A  third  tier  of  sutures  may 
be  employed,  but  these  are  usually  unnecessary. 

The  stomach,  the  portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  catheter 
as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  formed  by  the  infolded  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomach,  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  in  the  abdominal  incision  with  two  suspension 
sutures,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  point  where  the  tube 
emerges.  These  sutures  are  of  chromic  catgut  and  do  not  penetrate 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  onlv. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  for  the  small  space 
through  which  the  catheter  emerges  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  preceding  operation. 

Oastrorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  for  perfora- 
tion due  to  ulcer  or  stab  or  gunshot  wounds.  The  surgeon  should 
remember,  in  connection  with  stab  and  gunshot  wounds,  that  the 
pancrea?^  from  its  position  is  especially  liable  to  be  injured  also. 

Ulcer  more  commonly  affects  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach 
than  the  anterior  wall.  Perforation  due  to  ulcer,  however,  is  more 
frequently  mot  with  in  the  anterior  wall.  There  may  be  more  than 
one  perforation.  The  stomach  should  not  be  washed  out  before 
operating  if  perforation  is  suspected.     An  incision  is  made  in  the 
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middle  line  through  the  linea  alba  from  a  point  just  below  the  ensi- 
form  process  to  the  umbilicus  and  the  stomach  exposed. 

The  entire  stomach  should  be  carefully  explored,  first  the  ante- 
rior wall  and  then  the  posterior.  In  order  to  explore  the  posterior 
wall  an  opening  may  be  torn,  not  cut,  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament  or 
preferably  in  some  cases  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Through  the 
opening  thus  made  access  may  be  had  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach. 

If  the  wound  in  the  stomach  is  small,  it  mav  be  closed  with  a 
non-penetrating  purse-string  suture  or  with  a  single  row  of  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk.  These  sutures  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of 
the  stomach,  and  should  include  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only; 
they  do  not  pierce  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or 
enter  the  mucous  membrane  layer.  It  is  well  to  reinforce  the  first 
row  of  Lembert  sutures  with  a  second  row.  If  the  wound  in  the 
stomach  is  large,  for  example,  after  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  for  ulcer,  etc.,  the  opening  may  be  closed  with  a  con- 
tinuous, through-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and  then  in 
addition  to  this  a  row  of  continuous  Lembert  sutures  of  silk  are 
applied.  These  bury  the  through-and-through  catgut  stitch  and  bring 
the  serous  edges  into  accurate  apposition. 

If  there  is  difficulty  in  closing  the  perforation  by  suture,  owing 
to  dense  adhesions,  etc.,  it  might  be  plugged  up  by  applying  a  piece 
of  omentum  or  a  coil  of  intestine  against  it  and  fixing  it  by  suture 
to  the  stomach. 

If  the  peritoneum  has  become  soiled  by  escaping  stomach  contents, 
it  is  well  to  thoroughly  flush  out  the  abdominal  cavity  with  salt  solu- 
tion after  the  opening  in  the  stomach  has  been  closed. 

Gastroplasty. — ^I'he  steps  of  this  operation  are  quite  analogous  to 
those  described  in  the  pyloroplasty  of  Heinecke  and  Mikulicz.  For 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  due  to  cicatrization,  etc.,  de- 
pendent upon  chronic  ulcer. 

The  stomach  should  be  emptied  before  the  operation  is  commenced, 
just  before  the  patient  is  amesthetized,  with  the  stomach  tube.  The 
stomach  is  reached  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line,  commencing 
just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  reaching  down  to  the  umbilicus. 

A  transverse  incision  is  made  in  the  constricted  part  of  the 
stomach,  penetrating  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach 
wall  and  reaching  from  one  pouch  into  the  other.  Bleeding  points 
are  clamped  and   ligated  with  catgut.     The  edges  of  the   incision 
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are  then  drawn  apart  with  two  tenacula  which  are  hooked  in  the  edges 
of  the  incision,  about  the  middle,  so  that  the  transverse  incision 
becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one.  The  edges  of  the  incision  while 
they  are  held  thus  are  sutured  together:  first  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  interrupted,  through-and-through  stitches  of  chromic  catgut 
which  close  the  opening,  and  then  with  one  or  two  rows  of  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk.  The  latter  may  be  interrupted  or  continuous  and 
should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  stomach  wall. 

This  operation  is  probably  not  so  satisfactory  where  chronic 
ulcer  exists  as  the  operation  of  gastro-gastrostomy  combined  with 
gastro-jejimostomy  as  described  in  the  next  paragraphs. 

Oastro-gastrostomy. — ^The  establishment  of  an  artificial  commu- 
nication between  parts  of  the  stomach.  The  operation  is  done  for 
the  relief  of  symptoms  due  to  hour-glass  contraction,  the  result 
of  cicatrization,  etc.,  of  ulcer  affecting  the  body  of  the  stomach. 
In  exaggerated  cases  the  stomach  may  be  found  separated  into  two 
distinct  pouches  communicating  with  one  another  through  an  open- 
ing so  constricted  as  barely  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger.  The 
object  of  the  operation  is  to  provide  a  liberal  opening  between  both 
pouches  which  will  readily  permit  the  discharge  of  the  stomach 
contents  from  the  proximal  into  the  distal  pouch  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  passage  of  the  foodstuffs  over  the  ulcerated  area. 
Under  these  favorable  conditions  ulcers  will  often  heal  rapidly. 

The  stomach  (proximal  pouch)  should  be  emptied  with  the 
stomach  tube  immediately  before  operating  and  after  the  patient 
has  been  anaesthetized  or,  if  this  has  not  been  done,  then,  when 
the  stomach  is  exposed,  the  contents  may  be  expressed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line,  commencing  about  one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
process  and  reaching  downward  to  the  umbilicus;  it  can  be  still 
further  lengthened  if  necessary. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  stomach  is  sought.  It 
may  be  found  separated  into  two  pouches  of  nearly  equal  size  or 
the  upper,  cardiac  pouch  may  be  quite  small  and  concealed  above, 
underneath  the  ribs.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  adhe- 
sions. The  stomach  may  be  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  and  the  breaking  down  of  these  adhesions  may  show  a  perfora- 
tion leading  into  the  stomach:  this  may  be  closed  by  infolding  all 
of  the  ulcerated  area  and  the  application  of  one  or  two  rows  of 
Lembert  sutures.     The  operator  should  not  be  precipitate  in  break- 
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ing  down  adhesions  between  the  stomach  and  the  adjacent  organs, 
especially  the  pancreas  and  liver;  it  is  well  in  most  cases  not  to 
disturb  these  adhesions,  as  at  times  they  serve  to  close  up  an 
opening  into  the  stomach,  the  result  of  deep  ulceration. 

The  two  pouches   of  stomach  are  drawn  into   the   abdominal 
incision  or,  if  possible,  outside  upon  the  abdomen  and  after  pads 


Fig.  176.— Gastro-gastroBtomy.  The  two  stomach  pouchea  have  been  joined 
together  with  a  row  of  continuous  Lembert  sutures  and  each  has  been 
incised. 

have  been  properly  arranged  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  the 
anastomosis  is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  gastro- 
jejunostomy. The  two  pouches  are  joined  together,  side  by  side, 
with  a  continuous,  non-penetrating  silk  suture  carried  in  a  straight 
cambric  needle.  The  parts  should  be  united  thus,  in  a  straight 
line,  for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  if  possible. 
This  line  of  suture  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous 
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ring/'  An  incision  is  then  made  into  each  pouch  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  inches  long,  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter  inch 
distant  from  the  line  of  suture  that  has  been  applied.  These 
incisions  should  be  shorter  than  the  line  of  suture.  The  contiguous 
margins  of  the  two  openings  are  then  united  to  each  other,  all 
around,  with  a  continuous  penetrating  suture  of  catgut.  After  this 
line  of  suture  has  been  completed,  the  edges  of  the  openings  having 
been  joined  to  each  other  all  around,  the  needle,  carrying  the  thread 
of  the  first  non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  and  which  was  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  the  anterior  half 
of  the  non-penetrating  suture — "outside  serous  ring'' — is  applied. 
This  serves  to  bury  the  penetrating  catgut  sutures  that  unite  the 
edges  of  the  openings  in  both  fftouches  and  thus  completes  the 
anastomosis.  The  parts  are  wiped  clean  with  a  pad  wet  with  hot 
saline  solution  and  returned  into  the  abdomen.  One  should  care- 
fully investigate  the  condition  of  the  pylorus,  and  if  any  constric- 
tion is  discovered  a  gastro-jejunostomy  should  be  performed,  in 
addition  to  the  gastro-gastrostomy,  the  junction  being  made  between 
the  distal,  pyloric,  pouch  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum.  The 
abdominal  incision  is  closed  laver  bv  laver. 

For  the  relief  of  hour-glass  contraction  where  the  presence 
of  adhesions  precludes  the  performance  of  a  gastro-gastrostomy, 
a  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be  made  between  the  proximal,  cardiac, 
pouch,  and  the  intestine.  The  operator  must  be  certain  to  secure 
this  part  of  the  stomach;  it  may  be  the  smaller  of  the  two  pouches 
and  concealed  beneath  the  ribs. 

This  operation  may  be  done  with  the  clamps  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  "Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp  Method." 

Gastrectomy. — Excision  of  the  stomach  may  be  partial  or  com- 
plete.   The  partial  may  be  either  atypical  or  cylindrical. 

Partial  Atypical  Gkistrectomy. — Excision  of  a  limited  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  without  interruption  of  the  continuity  of 
the  organ;  for  non-malignant  ulcer  (see  also  gastrotomy  for  bleeding 
ulcer).  The  operation  is  indicated  in  tho?e  cases  where  the  ulcerated 
area  is  limited  and  accessible. 

The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba. 
Adhesions  that  are  encountered  are  gently  broken  down  with  the 
fingers  and  the  diseased  portion  brought  into  view  and  excised.  A 
diseased  area  of  the  posterior  wall  may  be  excised  from  within  the 
stomach,  working  through  an  opening  made  in  its  anterior  wall,  or 
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else  this  portion  of  the  stomach  may  be  made  accessible  by  tearing 
through  the  gastro-colic  ligament  or  through  the  transverse  meso- 
colon as  described  in  the  operation  of  "Posterior  Gastro-jejunos- 
tomy/'  The  opening  that  remains  in  the  stomach  after  the  ulcer- 
ated area  has  been  excised  is  closed  with  a  through-and-through 
suture  of  chromic  catgut,  which  is,  in  turn,  reinforced  and  buried 
by  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  silk.  The  through-and-through 
suture  controls  the  bleeding  from  the  edges  of  the  stomach  wound. 
Spurting  vessels  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  with  catgut.  Mitchell 
has  suggested  that  simple  infolding  of  the  diseased  area  without 
excision  would  answer  very  well  in  many  of  these  cases. 

This  plan  of  excision  of  the  ulcer  can  only  be  applied  to  those 
cases  where  the  diseased  portion  of  the  stomach  can  be  made 
accessible.  It  would  be  rather  more  diflBculU;to  follow  this  method 
of  treatment  if  the  ulcer  involved  the  posterior  wall  or  in  cases 
of  deep  ulceration  with  firm  adhesions  between  the  stomach  and 
adjacent  organs, — liver,  pancreas,  etc.  Under  these  conditions  the 
operator  might  wisely  content  himself  with  a  gastro-jejunostomy. 
It  would  probably  be  advisable  in  all  these  cases  to  establish  a  gastro- 
jejunostomy in  addition  to  excising  the  ulcerated  area,  etc.,  because 
stenosis  of  the  pylorus  is  associated  with  the  condition  of  chronic 
ulcer  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

Partial  Cylindrical  Gkistrectomy. — Eesection  of  an  entire  seg- 
ment of  the  stomach.  May  be  of  the  pyloric  portion  only,  pylo- 
rectomy;  or  the  pylorus  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the 
stomach  may  be  resected,  the  partial  gastrectomy  of  Hartmann, 
Mayo,  and  Moynilian. 

Pylorectomy. — Resection  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 
This  operation  has,  until  recently,  been  the  routine  one  practiced 
for  operable  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus;  but  in  the 
light  of  recent  experience  the  more  extensive  operations  of  Hart- 
mann and  of  Mayo  are  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  stomach  even  if  tlie  condition  is  apparently  still  con- 
fined to  the  pylorus.  The  operation  of  pylorectomy  is  indicated 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  non-malignant  ulceration  limited  to  the 
pyloric  portion  of  tlie  stomach. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  and  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large,  extending  from  the  ensiform  process  down  to  the 
umbilicus  or  beyond  this  point  if  necessary.  The  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach   is  drawn   into   the  wound   and  well   surrounded  with 
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gauze  padg  and  tlie  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  held  up  out  of  the  way  b; 
an  asfi^tant. 

Billroth 's  First  JIethod. — The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  to 
secure  and  ligaie  the  vessels  that  course  along  the  upper  and  lower 
borders  of  the  stomach.     Correspondiug  to  the  upper  border,  near 


the  ]iyl(iri(.'  cii'l  is  thf  jnloriv  arUTV,  ii  liraiieli  of  the  hepatic; 
towiinl  till'  liii'liiii-  I'lul  nt  the  ftfiiiach  is  the  gastric.  Correspond- 
ing Iti  ilu-  liiwiT  liDnliT  we  luivc  tin-  gastro-cpiploica  dextra  coming 
frnui  tilt;  riglil.  and  the  gastro-o])i|iloicn  sinistra  item  the  left. 
Tlie.-i'  \r:-^vh  should  !«■  ligiunrcd  witli  plain  catgut.     The  next  step 
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of  the  operation  consists  in  the  detachment  of  the  pylorus  (dis- 
eased part  to  be  excised)  from  the  greater  omentum  below  and 
from  the  lesser  omentum  above.  With  a  blunt- pointed  ligature 
carrier,  armed  with  catgut,  the  greateil  and  lesser  omenta,  corre- 
sponding to  the  diseased  pylorus,  are  transfixed  and  tied  ofE  in 
sections.  Each  ligature  should  include  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  of  the  omentum,  and  should  be  applied  double  so  that 
when  the  operator  divides  each   segment  of  the  ligated   omentum. 


Pig.  1J8.— Pyloi 


he  may  do  so  between  the  ligatures.  I'sually  two  or  three  ligatures 
will  suffice  for  the  lesser  omentum,  gastro-hepatic  ligament,  and 
throe  or  four  for  the  greater  omentum,  gastro-eolic  ligament.  One 
should  be  mindful  of  the  location  of  the  common  bile-duct  and  the 
portal  vein  in  the  free  right  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum.  After 
the  pylonis  has  been  thus  separated,  cut  away,  from  its  omental 
attachment  above  and  below,  tJie  baud  is  passed  over  the  lesser 
curvature  into  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  and  down  behind  the 
stoniacli  to  thorouplih'  separate  it  posteriorly.  The  detached  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach,  after  it  has  been  thus  separated,  may  be 
drawn  pretty  well  out  through  the  abdominal  incision,  so  that  the 
subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  may  be  executed  with  more  ease. 
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ganze  pads  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  held  up  out  of  the  way  by 

ao  a«8istaDt 

Billroth  s  First  Method  — The  first  step  m  the  operation  ia  to 
secure  and  Iigate  the  vessels  that  course  along  the  upper  and  lower 
borders  of  the  stomach      Corresponding  to  the  upper  border,  near 


Fig.  177.— Pylorci-lDwy.     Anterior  edg 

ucllons.  Tbp  dotud  llnpB  Indicate  Ihe 
and  ompnta.  Insicad  of  being  appllfd 
ligatures  may  be  placed  double  and  tbe  line  of  loclBion  carried  between  them 

tlie  pvlorif  eiui  ii?  the  pvlorir  ai-tiT^,  a  luniitli  of  the  hepatic; 
toward  the  cnnliiic  end  ut  the  stomach  i=  the  ga-tric  Correepond- 
inp  1o  the  lower  border  we  liave  t!ie  ga-tio  opiploita  dc\tm  coming 
from  the  right,  and  the  gastro-epiploica  eiin-tra  fiVnn  the  left. 
These  vessels  slioidd  be  ligatured  with  plain  latgut     The  next  step 
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of  the  operation  consists  in  the  detachment  of  the  pylorus  (dis- 
eased part  to  be  excised)  from  the  greater  omentum  below  and 
from  the  leaser  omentum  above.  With  a  blunt-pointed  ligature 
carrier,  armed  with  catgut,  the  greateiH  and  lesser  omenta,  corre- 
sponding to  the  diseased  pylorus,  are  transfixed  and  tied  off  in 
sections.  Each  ligature  should  include  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  of  the  omentmn,  and  should  be  applied  double  so  that 
when   the  operator  divides  each  segment  of  the   ligated   omentum. 


he  may  do  so  betwecu  tlio  ligatiirpj!.  T'sunlly  two  or  three  ligatures 
will  suffice  for  the  lesser  oiiicntuin,  gastro-hepatic  ligament,  and 
tlircc  or  four  for  the  grenter  omentum,  gastro-eolie  ligament.  One 
should  be  mindful  of  the  location  of  the  common  bile-duct  and  the 
portal  vein  in  the  free  right  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum.  After 
the  pylorus  has  been  thus  sejtarated,  cut  away,  from  its  omental 
attachment  above  and  below,  the  hand  is  passed  over  the  lesser 
curvature  iuto  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  and  down  behind  the 
stomach  to  thoroughly  separate  it  posteriorly.  The  detached  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomacli,  after  it  has  been  thut'  separated,  may  be 
drawn  pretty  well  out  through  the  abdominal  incision,  so  that  the 
subsequent  steps  of  the  0[K'rntion  may  be  executed  with  more  ease. 
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Before  excising  the  diseased  portion  of  the  stomach,  clamps 
are  applied  about  the  duodenum  and  about  the  stomach.  Tw^o  pair 
of  short,  narrow-bladed  clamps  are  applied  to  the  duodenum.  Of 
the  two  clamps  the  one  nearer  the  pylorus  is  a  crushing  clamp;  the 
other,  which  is  placed  farther  along  on  the  duodenum,  about  one 
inch  distant  from  the  first  clamp,  is  an  elastic-bladed,  rubber- 
sheathed  holding  clamp.  Two  long-bladed  clamps  are  applied 
across  the  stomach,  one  inch  or  more  distant  from  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  stomach.  These  two  clamps  are  applied  parallel 
to  each  other  and  about  one  inch  apart,  so  as  to  leave  ample  space 
between  them  for  dividing  the  stomach.  Of  these  two  clamps  the 
one  nearer  the  pylorus  (diseased  portion)  is  a  crushing  clamp,  the 
other  an  elastic-bladed  holding  clamp — the  blades  sheathed  with 
rubber  tubing.  The  stomach  is  divided  between  the  two  clamps,  cut- 
ting rather  close  to  the  crushing  clamp  with  the  scissors.  The  stump 
of  the  pylorus  (diseased  portion)  enveloped  in  a  compress  is  turned 
over  toward  the  right  side,  the  crushing  clamp  which  is  still  applied 
preventing  any  leakage.  Hemorrhage  from  the  cut  end  of  the 
stomach  is  controlled  by  the  holding  clamp.  Any  spurting  points 
are  caught  with  artery  clamps  and  ligatured;  oozing  and  venous 
hemorrhage  cease  when  the  cut  end  of  the  stomach  has  been  closed 
by  suture.  The  cut  end  of  the  stomach,  except  for  the  lower  part 
which  is  left  open  to  receive  the  end  of  the  duodenum,  is  closed 
with  a  continuous  through-and- through  suture  of  chromic  catgut. 
This  suture  unites  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach  that  protrude 
between  the  blades  of  the  holding  clamp.  The  suture  is  commenced 
above,  working  downward  toward  the  greater  curvature.  It  is  ap- 
plied with  a  straight  needle  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invert 
the  edges  of  tlie  stomach.  Each  stitch  is  drawn  fairly  tight.  The 
lower  part  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach  is  left  unclosed  for  a 
length  suHicient  to  allow  for  the  implantation,  later,  of  the  end  of 
the  duodemini.  A  second  line  of  suture,  a  continuous,  non-pene- 
trating Lenibert  suture  of  silk,  is  introduced.  This  suture  inverts 
and  buries  the  first  line  of  suture,  the  through-and-through  catgut 
suture.  Tlie  end  of  tlie  stoiiiacli  is  wrajiped  in  a  compress  and 
temporarily  laid  aside,  and  the  attention  of  the  o}>erator  is  directed 
to  the  duodenum. 

The  duodenum  is  divided  between  the  two  clamps,  rather  close  to 
tlie  crushinir  clamp,  and  the  resection  of  the  pylorus  is  thus  accom- 
plished.   The  end  of  the  duodenum  Jhat  protrudes  between  the  blades 
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of  the  rubber-sheathed  holdiug  clamp  is  wiped  clean  with  a  gauze 
compress. 

x\fter  the  protecting  gauze  pads  have  been  renewed  the  end  of  the 
duodenum  is  sutured  into  the  opening  that  has  been  left  in  the  stomach. 


Fig.  179.— Restoration  of  the  Gastro-intestinal  Canal.  Billroth's  First  Method. 
The  posterior  half  of  the  non-penetrating,  "outside  serous  ring"  suture  has 
been  applied. 

The  end  of  the  duodenum  is  joined  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the 
stomach  with  a  continuous  non-penetrating  suture  of  silk.  This  suture 
catches  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  about  one-quarter  inch  beyond  its 
cut  edge  and  joins  it  to  tlie  wall  of  tlie  stomach  about  one-quarter  inch 
away  from  the  o<lge  of  tlie  opening.  This  suture  is  applied  only  half- 
way around   (the  posterior  half)   and  then  the  needle  is  laid  aside 
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applied  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  contents  from  the  duodenum 
when  the  clamp  is  removed.  The  stomach  is  incised  just  in  front  of 
and  parallel  with  the  line  of  suture  that  joins  the  end  of  the  duodenum 
to  it.  Hemorrhage  from  the  incision  in  the  stomach  is  controlled  by 
clamping  and  ligating  bleeding  pointf.    With  a  through -and -through 


chromic  catpit  suture  the  edge  of  the  duodenum  is  united  to  the  edge 
of  the  incision  on  the  stomach  all  around.  This  suture  includes  all 
the  coats,  ojipecial  care  to  include  the  edges  of  tlie  mucous  membrane. 
After  the  end  of  tlie  duodenum  has  thus  been  sutured  to  the  opening 
in  the  stoniiU'h  al!  around  the  needle,  carrying  the  silk  thread  with 
which  the  posterior  half  of  the  non-penetrating  suture  that  joins  the 
duodenum  to  (he  stomach  was  introduced,  ia  again  taken  in  hand  and 
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the  anastomosis  completed  by  introducing  the  anterior  half  of  the 
outside,  non-penetrating  ring  suture. 

Hartmann's  Method  of  Gastrectomy. — ^The  partial  gastrec- 
tomy, according  to  the  method  oif  Hartmann,  is  performed  for 
cancer  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  is  based  upon  the 
normal  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  stomach.     It  consists 


>• 


Pig.  181.— Doyen  Holding  Forceps. 

of  resection  of  the  pylorus  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  stomach 
and  the  adjacent  I}'mphatic  nodes.  The  pylorus  is  drained  chiefly 
by  the  lymphatics  that  terminate  in  the  nodes  situated  along  the 
lesser  curvature — along  the  course  of  the  gastric  artery — ^between 
the  folds  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  and  for  this  reason  cancer 
originating  in   the  pylorus,  the  usual  site  of  the   disease,   spreads 


Fig.  182.— Hartmann  Holding  Forceps. 

more  rapidly  along  the  lesser  curvature  than  along  the  greater 
curvature  (see  Fig.  160),  involving  not  only  the  lymphatic  nodes, 
but  also  affocting  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  of  the  organ 
earlv.    The  fundus  is  not  affected  until  late  in  the  disease. 

In  this  operation  the  pylorus  and  body  of  the  stomach,  all 
of  the  lesser  curvature,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  greater 
cur\'ature,  together  with  all  the  adjacent  lymphatic  nodes  are 
removed  in   one  mass,  the  fundus   only  remaining;  the  continuity 
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of  the  alimentary  canal  is  restored  either  by  a  gastro-duodenostomy 
or  a  gastro-jejunostomy. 

The  abdominal  incision  must  l>e  sufficiently  liberal,  reaching 
from  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  downward  in  the  middle  line 
as  far  as  the  umbilicus  or  beyond  that  point.  The  hand  is  intro- 
duced into  the  abdomen  and  the  conditions  investigated.  As  a 
rule,  the  stomach,  tumor,  can  be  brought  out  through  the  incision. 
If-  the  tumor  cannot  be  drawn  out  thus,  because  fixed  by  dense 
adhesions  and  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  surrounding 
organs, — pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  diaphragm,  etc., — then  the  case  is 
probably  not  a  suitable  one  for  this  radical  operation,  but  rather 
for  a  palliative  gastro-jejunostomy.  Inflammatory  adhesions  that 
are  not  too  dense  may  be  broken  up  with  the  fingers.  The  liver, 
etc.,  are  retracted  upward  by  the  assistant  and  the  stomach  seized 
by  the  operator  and  drawn  downward  and  the  index  finger  of  the 
left  hand  poked  tlirough  tlie  gastro-hepatic  omentum.  In  this  way 
the  operator  is  able  to  explore  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach, 
the  lymphatic  nodes  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  along  the  lesser 
curvature,  and  also  locate  the  gastric  artery  where  it  approaches 
the  stomach  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  A  catgut 
ligature  is  passed  around  the  gastric  arteiy  with  a  ligature  carrier 
and  tied.  The  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic,  is  also  tied 
near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  An  opening  is  then 
made  in  the  gastro-colic  omentum  near  the  lower  border  of  the 
stomach,  and  through  this  opening  a  long  holding  forceps  with  bare 
blades  is  introduced  and  applied  across  the  body  of  the  stomach, 
the  tip  of  the  forceps  reaching  up  beyond  the  lesser  cur^'atu^e 
close  to  tlie  point  where  the  ligature  was  applied  to  the  gastric 
artery.  A  second  similar  holding  forceps  with  bare  blades  is  applied 
across  the  stomach  to  the  pyloric  side  of  this  first  forceps  and  also 
reaching  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  curvature.  These  two 
forceps  are  applied  very  tightly.  The  left  gastro-epiploic  artery  is 
ligated  close  to  the  holding  forceps.  This  vessel  is  found  run- 
ning from  left  to  right  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach. 
The  stomach  is  divided  between  tlie  two  holding  forceps  and  then 
detached  along  its  greater  curvature,  working  toward  the  right  as 
far  as  the  pylorus.  The  gastro-colic  ligament  is  ligated  in  sections, 
each  section  being  tied  double  and  the  ligatures  applied  sufficiently 
far  away  from  the  border  of  the  stomach  so  as  to  gQi  well  beyond 
any  diseased  lymphatic  nodes  that  may  be  present.     If  there  are 
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adhesions  to  the  transverse  mesocolon  the  operator  must  be  careful 
not  to  injure  the  arteria  colica  media  nor  to  include  it  in  a  ligature, 
because  this  vessel  supplies  the  transverse  colon,  and  its  occlusion 
would  result  in  gangrene  of  this  part  of  the  bowel.  The  stomach 
having  been  thus  divided  and  separated  above,  along  the  lesser 
curvature  from  the  gastro-hepatic  ligament  and  below,  along  the 
greater  curvature  from  the  gastro-colic  ligament,  is  drawn  away 
over  toward  the  right  and  there  are  thus  exposed  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  stomach  and  pylorus  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas, 
which  is  covered  by  the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum  that  is  reflected 
upward  upon  the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  The  gastro-duodenal 
artery  is  now  sought  for  and  ligated.  This  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  hepatic  and  is  found  behind  the  pylorus,  passing  downward 
between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  second  part  of  the  duo- 
denum. It  is  necessary  to  tear  through  the  layer  of  peritoneiun 
that  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pancreas  in  order  to  secure 
the  vessel.  The  detachment  of  the  lymph-nodes  that  accompany 
this  vessel  and  its  main  branch,  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra,  and 
which  are  located  behind  and  below  the  pylorus,  is  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty  or  hemorrhage.  Two  straight  holding  for- 
ceps with  bare  blades  are  finally  applied  to  the  duodenum  and  the 
gut  divided  between  them,  and  thus  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  stomach  is  accomplished. 

The  open  end  of  what  remains  of  the  stomach  is  closed  com- 
pletely with  a  line  of  suture  which  is  applied  before  the  forceps  is 
removed.  This  is  a  through-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut 
and  is  applied  close  to  the  blades  (upon  their  proximal  side).  At 
every  foiii*th  or  fifth  puncture  of  the  needle  a  ^^ack-stitch"  should 
be  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  suture  from  drawing  and  producing 
the  '"puckering-string"  effect.  This  line  of  suture  serves  to  close 
the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  at  the  same  time  controls  the 
hemorrhage.  After  the  suture  has  been  introduced  the  forceps  is 
removed.  If  the  edge  of  the  stomach  beyond  the  line  of  the  suture 
is  too  broad  it  mav  be  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors.  A  continuous 
Lembert  suture  of  silk  is  then  applied.  This  row  of  Lembert  suture 
takes  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  at  each  punc- 
ture, and  inverts  the  edges  and  completely  buries  the  first  through- 
and-through  catgut  suture. 

After  the  end  of  the  stomach  has  been  thus  closed  we  are 
ready  for  the   final   step   of  the   operation,   the   restoration   of   the 
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continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  accomplished  either 
by  uniting  the  cut  end  of  the  duodenal  stump  to  a  new  opening 
which  is  made  in  the  posterior  wall  of  what  remains  of  the  stomach, 
gastro-duodenostomy  according  to  the  method  of  Kocher;  or  else  the 
end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  is  closed  by  suture  and  a  communi- 
cation established  between  the  stomach  and  a  coil  of  the  jejimum — a 
gastro-jejunostomy.  The  choice  between  these  two  procedures  will 
depend  upon  the  mobility  and  length  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum, 
the  preference  being  given  to  the  gastro-duodenostomy. 

If  a  gastro-duodenostomy  is  decided  upon,  this  is  established 
by  sewing  the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  into  an  opening 
made  for  the  purpose  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  according 
to  the  method  of  Kocher,  for  details  of  which  see  page  391. 

If  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  performance  of  the 
gastro-duodenostomy,  if  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  is  too  short  and 
cannot  be  brought  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach,  the  end  of  the 
duodenum  is  closed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  closing 
the  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal 
restored  by  making  a  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy.     (See  Fig.  186). 

Mayo's  Method  of  Gastrectomy. — Eemoval  of  the  pylorus  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the  stomach — all  of  the  lesser  curva- 
ture and  the  greater  curvature  up  to  a  point  well  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  disease.    For  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  linea  alba,  or  preferably  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  reaching  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  downward 
to  the  umbilicus  or  beyond  that  point  if  necessary. 

The  left  lol)e  of  the  liver  is  lifted  bv  the  assistant  and  the  stomach 
pulled  firmly  downward  and  toward  the  right.  The  vessels  that  supply 
the  stomach  are  ligated  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The 
gastric  artery  is  tied  first;  the  linger  is  thrust  through  the  gastro- 
hepatic  ligament  and  the  vessel  secured  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
lesser  curvature.  The  ligature  is  applied  double  and  the  vessel  divided 
between  the  two  ligatures.  The  pyloric  artery,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic,  is  next  secured,  tied  double,  and  divided;  it  is  found  near  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  Between  these  two  points  the 
lesser  omentum,  gastro-hepatic  ligament,  is  tied  off  in  several  sections; 
each  section  is  tied  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The 
ligatures  are  applied  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  lesser  curvature 
to  permit  enlarged  diseased  lymph-nodes  to  remain  attached  to  the 
stomach.    The  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  is  thus  detached  along 
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its  entire  length.  The  fingers  are  passed  through  the  opening  in  the 
lesser  omentum  down  behind  the  stomach,  separating  adhesions  that 
fix  the  stomach  posteriorly.  Two  pair  of  narrow  straight  forceps  are 
applied  to  tin?  duodenum  well  below  the  limits  of  the  disease.  The 
first  is  a  holding  forceps  with  bare  blades  and  as  a  rule  is  placed 
about  one  inch  away  from  the  pylorus.  The  second  is  an  elastic- 
bladed  forceps,  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing,  and  is  placed 
about  one  inch  distant  from  the  first.  The  duodenum  is  divided 
between  the  two  forceps,  nearer  to  the  one  with  the  bare  blades. 
Enlarged  lymph-nodes  lying  in  the  omentum  near  the  lower  border 
of  the  pylorus  are  carefully  separated  so  as  to  remain  attached  to  the 
pylorus  and  all  bleeding  points  clamped  and  ligated.  The  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  in  the  grasp  of  the  bare-bladed  forceps  is  lifted 
up,  away  from  the  pancreas  and  the  arteria  gastro-duodenalis  as  it  lies 
in  the  space  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum  is 
secured,  tied  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  gastro- 
colic ligament  (omentum)  is  tied  off  in  several  sections,  each  ligature 
being  applied  double  and  cutting  between  and  working  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  stomach  from  the  pylorus  toward  the  left  as  far  as  the 
point  where  it  is  intended  to  divide  the  stomach.  These  ligatures  are 
a])plied  well  below  any  enlarged  lymph-nodes  so  that  when  the  tissue 
is  divided  between  the  ligatures  the  diseased  nodes  remain  in  con- 
nection with  the  stomach.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  arteria 
coliea  media  when  applying  the  ligatures  to  the  gastro-colic  ligament. 
This  vessel  is  the  sole  medium  of  supply  to  the  transverse  colon  in  many 
cases,  and  if  occluded  gangrene  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  would  result. 
Corresponding  to  the  point  on  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach 
where  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  stomach,  the  arteria  gastro-epi- 
ploica  sinistra  is  secured  and  ligated.  In  this  way  the  entire  blood- 
supply  of  the  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is  to  be  removed  is  cut 
off.  Two  long-bladed  clamps  are  applied  across  the  body  of  the 
stomach  about  one  inch  back  of  the  intended  line  of  section  and, 
reaching  from  the  greater  curvature  up  to  the  lesser  curvature,  close 
to  the  point  where  the  gastric  arter}'  was  ligated.  Of  these  two 
clamps  the  one  nearer  the  diseased  area  is  a  holding  clamp  with  bare 
blades,  the  other  an  elastic-bladed  holding  clamp,  the  blades  sheathed 
with  nibber  tubing.  The  clamps  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other 
and  about  one  inch  apart.  The  tip  of  the  nibber-sheathed  clamp 
reaches  well  up  to  the  stump  of  the  gastric  artery.  The  stomach  is 
divided  close  to  the  bare-bladed  clamp,  leaving  a  margin  of  the 
stump  of  the  stomach  about  one  inch  broad  protruding  between  the 
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blades  of  the  rubber-sheathed  clamp.  The  diseased  portion  of  the 
stomach,  together  with  the  diseased  lymph-nodes,  fat,  etc.,  still  con- 
nected with  it,  is  thus  resected  in  one  mass. 

The  end  of  the  stomach  is  closed  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
chromic  catgut.  Commencing  at  the  greater  curvature  and  working 
upward  toward  the  lesser  curvature  this  suture  is  applied  with  a 
straight  needle.  Any  portion  of  the  suture  line  which  tends  to  ooze  or 
which  is  not  satisfactorily  closed  should  be  secured  with  one  or  more 
additional  sutures.  A  second  line  of  suture,  continuous,  non-penetrat- 
ing Lembert  suture  of  linen  or  silk,  buries  the  first  line  of  suture, 
inverting  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach  and  accurately  apposing  the 
serous  margins. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  closed  the  continuity  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  is  re-established  either  according  to  the  method  of 
Kocher,  implanting  the  end  of  the  duodenum  into  an  opening  which 
is  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach;  or  else  the  end  of  the  duodenal  stump  is  closed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  for  the  stump  of  the  stomach  and  a  posterior 
gastro-jejunostomy  without  a  loop,  made  according  to  the  second 
method  of  Billroth. 

The  stumps  of  the  gastro-colic  omentum  are  brought  together  with 
several  catgut  sutures.  If  the  stomach  tends  to  sag  it  may  be  anchored 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  to  the  left  edge  of  the  incision,  with  several 
chromic  catgut  sutures. 

Complete  Gastrectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  entire  stomach. 
First  case  by  Schlatter,  1897.  A  healthy  heart  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  operation.  The  operating  room  should  be  kept  warm 
and  the  patient  dressed  in  flannel  garments  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  loss  of  body  heat  by  radiation.  The  stomach  should  be 
washed  out  immediately  before  the  operation  is  commenced,  after 
the  patient  has  been  anaesthetized. 

The  incision  is  best  made  in  the  linea  alba,  and  must  be  liberal, 
— from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length, — reaching  from  the  ensiform 
process  to  the  umbilicus  or  even  beyond  this  point. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  stomach  is  recognized 
and  examined,  and  search  made  for  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  adjoining  lymphatic  glands. 

The  first  step  consists  in  the  isolation  of  the  stomach,  detach- 
ing it  from  the  greater  and  le^^sor  omenta  and  from  its  attachment 
to  the  spleen:    gastro-splenie  omentum.     In  many  caj^es  the  stomach 
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can  be '  drnwn  almost  entirely  out  of  the  abdomen  and  under  these 
conditions  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  greatly  facilitated. 
Commencing  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  omenta 
are  tied  ofE  in  sections,— first  tlie  lesser  and  then  the  greater  omen- 
tum,— each  section  including  about  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the 
omentum  and  being  tied  double,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  divided 
between  the  ligatures.     In   ligating   the  lesser  omentum   the   liver 
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must  be  drj  ]  f  tl        a_        d   tl       ton  i  1    pulled  down. 

The  prcR'iice  of  tlie  common  bile-duct,  etc.,  between  the  layers  of 
the  lesser  omentum,  near  its  fi-cc  riglit  border,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Tlie  !ij:ii(ures  are  passed  with  tlie  blunt  ligature  carrier. 
After  llio  Ifsser  anil  trreatcr  omenta  have  been  lignted  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  tbc  stomach  and  have  been  divided,  the  section  may  be 
made  bcUvcen  the  pylorus  and  duodenum,  in  order  that  the  stomach 
may  the  better  be  drawn  down,  so  as  to  make  the  detachment  of 
its  Ciirdiac  end  lei's  difiicult;  or  else  one  may  wait  until  the  whole 
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can  be  drawn  almost  entirely  out  of  the  abdomen  and  under  these 
conditiona  the  perforiiianoe  of  the  operation  is  greatly  facilitated 
Commencing  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  the  omenta 
are  tied  off  in  pectiona  — fir-t  the  lesser  and  then  the  greater  omen 
tnm,— each  section  including  about  one  and  one  half  inches  of  the 
omentum  and  being  tied  double  so  that  the  latter  can  be  divided 
between  the  ligatures      In   lignting  the  lesser  omentum  the   liver 
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must  be  drawn  up  out  of  tlie  wa\  and  t!u  stomach  pulled  down 
Tlie  presence  of  the  common  bile  duct,  ttc  bttween  the  lasers  of 
the  leiser  omentum  near  lU  fieo  right  border  should  not  be  for 
gotten  Tlic  li^atuRS  are  parsed  with  the  blunt  lipature  carrier 
After  tie  lt=seT  and  ^Tcater  omenta  hi\t  been  ligited  as  far  as  the 
middk  of  the  stomach  and  !i'i\e  been  dnided  the  section  may  be 
made  between  the  p}loru&  and  duodenum,  m  order  that  the  stomach 
may  the  better  bo  drawn  down,  so  as  to  make  the  detaclunent  of 
its  cardiac  end  less  dilEcult;  or  else  one  may  wait  until  the  whole 
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length  of  the  lesser  and  gi'eater  omenta  has  been  ligated  and  cut 
away  from  the  stomach  before  this  division  is  made. 

The  omentum  is  divided  between  the  double  ligatures  with 
the  scissors,  cutting,  piece  by  piece,  from  one  ligature  hole  into  the 
next.  The  main  arterial  branches  that  supply  the  stomach  should 
be  secured  and  ligated.  Above,  corresponding  to  the  lesser  curva- 
ture, the  pyloric  and  gastric.  Behind  the  pylorus  the  gastro-duo- 
denalis,  from  which  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra  is  derived,  is  sought 
for  and  ligated.  Corresponding  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach, 
passing  forward  in  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  to  reach  the  stom- 
acli,  is  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra.  This  branch  is  derived  from 
tlie  splenic  and  is  included  in  the  ligature  that  secures  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  detached  from  its  omenta  along 
the  lesser  and  gi*eater  cunatures,  and  the  arteries  that  supply  the 
stomach  secured  and  ligated,  we  are  ready  for  the  next  step  of  the 
operation:  the  excision  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  divided 
first  at  its  pyloric  end,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  A  rubber- 
sheathed  holding  clamp  is  placed  about  the  duodenum,  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  pylorus,  and  a  clamp  with  bare  blades 
about  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  between  these  the  intes- 
tine is  divided  with  the  scissors.  Any  escaping  contents  are  caught 
upon  a  gauze  pad,  and  the  end  of  tlie  duodenum,  sterilized  and 
wraj)ped  in  gauze,  and  with  the  compressor  still  applied,  is  dropped 
back,  temporarily,  into  the  abdomen. 

A  ligature  is  thrown  around  the  gastro-splenic  omentum;  this 
is  the  peritoneal  fold  that  reaches  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach 
to  the  si)leen,  and  through  it  the  vasa  brevia  pass  to  tjie  stomach. 
This  ligature  is  applied  double  so  that  we  may  divide  between  the 
two.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  vessels  in  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum,  leaving  tlie  ligature  long  that  the  pedicle 
may  be  drawn  forward,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  individual  vessels 
may  be  secured  with  additional  ligatures. 

To  reach  the  oesophagus  the  stomach  must  be  pulled  well  down- 
ward. A  rubber-sheathed  holding  clamp  is  placed  about  the  oesoph- 
agus a  short  distance  below  the  diaphragm,  and  a  clamp  with  bare 
blades  about  the  oesophageal  end  of  the  stomach,  and  between  these 
the  oesophagus  is  divided  with  the  scissors.  The  stomach  is  thus 
removed. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  excised  it  becomes  necessary  to 
restore  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  either  by  joining  the 
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end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  end  of  the  cesophagus,  ceaophago-duo- 
denostomy,  or  else  by  in^rtiDg  the  end  of  the  cesophagus  into  the 
jejumiin,  oesophago-jejunostomy. 


Bopbago-JejunoslDmr. 


In  most  cast's  the  resopliagus  can  be  drawn  down  and  tlie  duo- 
denum sufficiently  mobilized  to  allow  of  its  being  brought  up  into 
apposition  with  the  end  of  the  a?sophagiis  without  undue  tension. 
In  this  case  the  parts  may  be  joined  togetlier  with  a  Murphy  button 
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or  else  they  may  be  sutured,  end-to-end  (see  *'End-to-End  Anasto- 
mosis"). If  the  button  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  then,  after  it  has  been  inserted 
and  the  compression  clamps  removed  from  the  duodenum  and 
oesophagus,  a  row  of  outside  Lembert  sutures  should  be  applied  to 
make  the  junction  still  more  sc^cure.  These  sutures  include  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  do  not  pass  through  the  mucous 
membrane.  If  unable  to  approximate  the  parts  as  described,  the 
end  of  the  duodenum  mav  be  inverted  and  closed  with  a  double  row 
of  sutures  and  an  oesophago-jejunostomy  done,  the  end  of  the 
oesophagus  being  sutured  into  an  opening  whicli  is  made  in  the 
small  intestine.  The  upper  j)ortion  of  the  jejunum  is  sought  in 
the  upper  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, — to  the  left  of  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, — and  a  coil  of  gtit  about 
eighteen  inches  beyond  this  point  selected.  A  segment  of  this  coil 
of  gut  about  eight  inches  long  is  tied  off  with  tapes;  first  one  tape 
is  tied  about  the  gut  and  then,  after  the  contents  of  the  segment 
have  been  stripped  along  with  the  fingers,  the  other  tape  is  tied. 
This  segment  of  gut  is  brought  up  in  front  of  the  transverse  colon, 
into  apposition  with  the  end  of  the  oesophagus.  The  posterior  half 
of  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  sutured  to  the  wall  of  the  coil  of 
gut  with  a  row  of  continuous  Lembert  sutures.  These  sutures 
secure  the  wall  of  the  ci^ophagus  about  one-fourth  inch  beyond  its 
cut  edge,  and  include  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  not  the 
mucous.  The  needle,  still  carrying  the  thread,  is  then  discarded 
temporarily,  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the  gut  corresponding  in 
length  to  the  size  to  the  end  of  the  oesophagus.  The  edge  of 
tliis  opening  in  the  gut  is  sutured  to  the  end  of  the  oesophagus 
all  around  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  chromic  catgut  that  includes 
all  the  layers.  When  this  suture  has  been  completed  and  the  end 
of  the  oesophagus  thus  securely  fixed  to  the  opening  in  the  intestine, 
the  first  needle,  that  with  which '  the  posterior  half  of  the  end  of 
the  (esophagus  was  joined  to  the  gut,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and 
the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture  applied.  The 
abdominal  wound  is  closed  without  drainage.  It  is  advisable,  in 
addition,  to  establish  an  entero-anastomosis  between  the  most  de- 
pendent [)ortions  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  attached  coil  of  gut  in 
order  to  insure  the  ready  escape  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  from 
the  proximal  into  the  distal  arm  of  the  gut. 

During  the  course  of   the  operation   the  solar   plexus   may  be 
considerably    molested,    and    at    the    time    that    the    a»sophagus    is 
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severed  both  pneuinogastric  nerves  are  also  divided.  The  shock  is 
therefore  apt  to  be  marked,  and  should  be  counteracted  by  avoiding 
as  much  as  pos<isible  loss  of  body  heat  during  the  operation  and  by 
administering  proper  stimulation.  The  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  leads  to  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action;  it  becomes  very 
greatly  accelerated.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  regulate  this, 
probably  with  proper  doses  of  digitalis  hypodermically.  For  the 
first  few  days  the  patient  is  nourished  per  rectum;  after  forty- 
eight  hours  fluids  may  be  given  per  mouth,  first  small  quantities 
of  water  and  then  broth,  milk,  etc.,  may  be  added.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  a  moderate  amount  of  solid  food  may  be  taken  through  the 
mouth. 

THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Small  Intestine.  The  Duodenum 
is  the  first  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long 
and  commences  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  ends  at  the 
jejunum.  Its  wall  is  moderately  thick.  It  is  usually  described  as 
consisting  of  three  parts. 

The  first,  or  ascending,  part  is  freely  movable,  continuous  with 
the  pylorus,  and  entirely  invested  by  peritoneum.  It  passes  from  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  upward  and  backward  toward  the  right  as 
high  as  the  level  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra ;  it  reaches  close  to  the 
imdcr  surface  of  tlie  liver,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  so-called 
ligamentum  hepatico-duodenale.  This  ligament  is  simply  the  free, 
thickened,  right  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum;  ligamentum  gastro- 
hepaticum.  Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  are  the  hepatic 
artoiy,  portal  vein,  and  common  bile-duct,  the  artery  ascending  to  the 
liver,  and  the  duct  and  vein  descending  behind  this  first  part  of  the 
duodenum.  Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  the  artery  lies 
to  the  left,  the  duct  to  tlie  right,  and  the  vein  ])etween  and  behind  both. 

The  duodenum  then  makes  a  turn  downward  along  the  right 
side  of  the  iir?t  and  second  luni])ar  vertebra^,  lying  upon  the  front  of 
the  right  kidney,  with  the  head  of  tlie  pancreas  to  the  left  (i.e.,  internal 
to  this  part  of  the  duodenum).  This  is  called  the  second  purt  of  the 
duodenum.  It  differs  from  the  first  i>art  in  being  fixed  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen  and  in  not  being  completely  surrounded  by 
peritoneum,  l)ut  simply  covered  by  tlie  peritonenni  upon  its  front 
surface,  and  therefore  when  we  look  for  this  part  of  tlie  duodenum, 
after  reflecting  the  transverse  colon  and  the  ;rroat  omentum  upward,  it 
is  not  to  be  seen,  and  is  only  exjKised  to  view  after  the  ])eritoneum 
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which  covers  its  anterior  surface  has  been  cut  through.  The  common 
bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct  open  into  the  second  part  of  the 
duodenum,  adjacent  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  These  ducts  pass 
obliquely  through  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  and  join  with  each  other, 
before  entering  the  gut  through  a  single  common  orifice,  which  is  found 
upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  duodenum  in  the  center  of  a  papilla.  A 
probe  may  be  passed  from  this  part  of  the  duodenum  into  the  common 
duct  or  into  the  pancreatic  duct.  Between  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
and  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  in  the  injected  cadaver  there  may 
be  seen  the  anastomosis  between  the  superior  and  inferior  pancreatico- 
duodenalis  arteries:  branches  derived  from  the  hepatic  and  superior 
mesenteric,  respectively. 

At  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  the  duodenum  makes 
another  turn,  passing  across  the  body  of  the  third  lumbar  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  this  vertebra,  and  at  the  same  time  ascend- 
ing to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  This  is  known  as  the 
third  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  aorta,  etc.,  lie  behind  this  part  of 
the  duodenum,  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  situated  above  it. 

Upon  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  the 
duodenum  is  fixed  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  thickened  portion  of 
peritoneum ;  this  fold  contains  some  unstriped  muscular  fibers,  and 
is  called  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  duodenum,  the  ligament  of 
Treitz.  This  third  part  of  the  duodenum  also  is  covered  only  upon 
its  anterior  surface  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  fixed  in  the  back  of 
the  abdomen,  in  common  with  the  pancreas,  by  this  layer.  This 
portion  of  the  duodenum  is  not  to  be  seen  until  after  the  layer  of 
peritoneum  which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  conceals  it  from  view 
has  been  torn  through.  The  whole  duodenum  is  curved  like  a  horse- 
shoe, in  the  hollow  of  which  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  received. 

The  Jejunum  and  Ileum,  about  twenty  feet  long,  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  tul)e  of  small  intestine,  and  are  the  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  terminating  in  the  caecum  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  U])on  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the 
duodenum  ends  and  the  jejunum  begins,  the  intestinal  canal  becomes 
again  provided  with  a  complete  peritoneal  investment  and  a  long 
mesentery. 

The  jejunum  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  small 
intestine  and  becomes  the  ileum  where  the  valvuljc  conniventes,  which 
characterize  its  inner  surface,  cease  to  exist.  It  is  thick  walled  and 
large  in  calibre,  and  therefore  resembles  somewhat  the  large  intestine; 
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still,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  this  part  of  the  gut  by  the 
absence  of  the  longitudinal  striae  and  appendices  epiploicae  and  in  not 
being  sacculated. 

At  its  commencement,  upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbat* 
vertebra,  the  jejunum  seems  to  project  directly  fon^'ard,  through  the 
parietal  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  gut, 
duodenum,  which  immediately  precedes  the  jejunum,  is  not  provided 
with  a  mesentery;  it  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  and  is  covered  by  it 
upon  its  anterior  surface  only,  whereas  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum  and  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  are  provided  with  an 
investment  of  peritoneum,  which  completely  surrounds  them,  and  a 
mesentery,  which  suspends  them  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  and,  there- 
fore, where  this  arrangement  commences,  the  gut  appears  to  project 
directly  forward  through  the  peritoneum  from  the  posterior  wall  of  thi» 
abdomen.  The  process  of  peritoneum  that  incloses  the  first  part  of 
the  jejunum  marks  the  commencement  of  the  mesentery.  The  first 
portion. of  the  jejunum  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  stomach.  We  can  locate  it  by  reflecting  the  great  omentum, 
and  with  it  the  transverse  colon,  upward  out  of  the  way,  and  then, 
passing  the  hand  backward,  along  the  under  surface  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon  to  the  vertebral  column,  this  coil  of  intestine  is  found  lying 
just  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  An  attempt 
to  draw  this  coil  of  gut  out  of  the  abdomen  will  show  that  it  is  fixed 
within  the  abdomen  and  this  fact  will  serve  to  identify  it  positively. 

The  ileum,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  jejunum,  constitutes 
three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  small  intestine.  It  becomes  progres- 
sively smaller  in  calibre  and  thinner  as  we  trace  it  toward  its  termina- 
tion  at  the  caecum,  where  its  wall  is  thinnest  and  its  calibre  narrowest. 

The  jejunum  and  ileum  are  suspended  free  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  arranged  coil  upon  coil,  and  are  provided  with  a  complete 
peritoneal  envelope  and  a  long  mesentery  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  the  vertebral  column  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Mesentery  is  a  reflection  of  peritoneum  containing  some 
unstripcd  muscular  flber,  fat,  etc.;  it  serves  to  suspend  the  gut  in  the 
abdomen  and  at  the  same  time  supports  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
nerve.-,  etc.,  in  their  course  to  and  from  the  small  intestine. 

The  inesenterv  is  fan-shaped.  The  distal  border  is  very  long, 
corresponding  to  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  to  which 
it  is  attached ;  the  proximal  border  is  short  and  is  fixed  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  reaching  from  the  left  side  of  the 
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second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the  duodenum  ends  and  the  jejunum 
commences,  downward,  to  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra; 
its  line  of  attachment  is  thus  oblique  from  the  left  side,  above,  down- 
ward and  to  the  right.  The  vertebral  ledge  of  the  mesentery  is  but 
six  inches  long,  whereas  the  distal,  intestinal  edge  is  about  twenty 
feet  long,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  these  two  borders  to  each 
other  the  intestinal  end  of  the  mesentery  is  folded  and  folded  upon 
itself,  making  a  series  of  plaits. 

Where  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  of  which  the  mesentery  is 
composed  meet  the  intestine,  they  diverge  and  surround  the  intestine 
in  a  sling-like  fashion,  the  intestine  being  entirely  invested  except  for 
the  small  "dead  space"  which  corresponds  to  the  separation  of  the 
layers  of  the  mesentery  at  the  so-called  mesenteric  border  of  the 
intestine.  Here  the  mesentery  is  not  applied  directly  to  the  surface 
of  the  intestine,  but  is  separated  from  it,  leaving  a  small  space — "dead 
space" — where  the  serous  layer  does  not  form  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
intestinal  tube. 

The  Blood-supply  of  the  Small  Intestine  is  furnished  by 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  This  vessel  is  given  off  from  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta,  and  passes  forward  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  pancreas  and  third  part  of  the  duodenum ;  it  is  located 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesenter}',  and  courses,  in  a  curved  direction 
downward  and  to  the  right,  toward  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  superior 
mesenteric  is  a  short,  thick  tnmk.  From  its  convex  side  it  gives  off 
branches  to  supply  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine;  from  its 
concave  side  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  large  intestine,  to  the  caecum 
and  vermiform  appendix,  ascending  colon,  and  transverse  colon,  finally 
anastomosing  with  a  branch  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  (see  below). 
The  superior  mesenteric  vein  accompanies  the  artery  and  its  branches, 
and  behind  the  pancreas  joins  with  the  splenic  to  form  the  portal  vein. 
The  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is  derived  from  the  intestine;  before 
reaching  tlie  general  circulation  it  passes  through  the  liver;  it  leaves 
the  liver  through  the  hepatic  veins,  two  or  three  in  number,  which 
empty  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Tlie  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  which  supply  the  small 
intestine,  arc  given  off,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  convex,  left, 
side  of  the  artery.  These  branches  do  not  pass  direct  to  the  intestine, 
but  anastomose  with  each  other,  fonnincr  a  series  of  arches.  From 
this  set  of  arohcf^  another  series  of  branches  is  given  off,  and  thus  this 
peculiar  anastomotic  arch  formation  continues  until  the  intestine  is 
almost  reached;    finally  the  individual  branches  from  the  ultimate 
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arches  are  distributed  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  They  pass  to  the 
intestine  from  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  where  these 
separate  to  envelop  the  intestine — that  is,  at  the  mesenteric  border — 
through  the  so-called  "dead  space."  After  the  ultimate  vascular 
branches  reach  the  wall  of  the  gut  they  do  not  communicate  freely  with 
each  other;  therefore  each  segment  of  gut  is  dependent  almost 
exclusiwly  upon  one  or  two  definite  vessels  for  its  nutrition  and 
integrity.  The  same  arrangement  holds  good  for  the  ultimate  veins. 
If  several  of  these  ultimate  vascular  branches  are  severed  close  to  the 
gut  or  become  embolized  or  thrombosed,  we  are  apt  to  have,  as  a  result, 
gangrene  of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut.  Wounds  of  the 
intestine  at  the  mesenteric  border  are  unfavorable  for  suture  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  serous,  peritoneal  covering,  at  this  part.  Wounds 
at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut  almost  of  necessity  include  division 
of  the  ultimate  intestinal  arteries  and  veins,  and  therefore  interfere 
seriously  with  the  blood-supply  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  gut. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

Enterotomy. — Incision  into  the  small  intestine.  For  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  from  the  intestine.  The  operation  may  also  be  done 
during  the  course  of  la})arotoniy  for  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  after 
the  obstruction  has  been  relieved,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the 
bowel  above  the  point  where  it  was  obstructed ;  or  the  operation  may 
be  deliberately  undertaken  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  bowel  of 
its  poisonous  contents  in  advanced  cases  of  acute  peritonitis.  In 
cases  of  acute  peritonitis  the  contents  of  the  distended  paralyzed 
bowel  are  oftentimes  excessively  poisonous  and  are  the  chief  source 
of  the  toxins  that  endanger  the  patient's  life. 

A  coil  of  gut  is  selected  and  constricted  with  a  piece  of  narrow 
tape.  The  coil  of  gut  is  then  emptied  by  stripping  between  the 
fingers  and  a  second  picve  of  tape  passed  around  the  gut  and  tied ;  or 
rubber-sheatlied  holding  clamps  may  be  used  to  compress  the  gut. 
The  coil  of  gut  which  has  thus  been  emptied  is  incised.  According 
to  the  plan  of  Moynihan  a  long,  straight,  glass  tube  with  a  length  of 
rubber  tubing  attached  to  one  end  is  introduced  through  the  incision 
in  the  bowel,  and  aftor  the  constricting  tapes  or  clami>s  are  removed 
the  glass  tube  is  j)ushod  gently  onward  into  the  gut,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  tlio  gut  over  the  tube.  In  this  way  a  considerable  length  of 
the  bowel  may  bo  reached  by  the  tube  and  emptied.  The  bowel  may 
be  flushed  with  salt  solution  by  ])uncturing  it  high  up  with  a  medium- 
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sized  needle  with  tube  and  funnel  attached.  Above  the  place  of 
puncture  a  constricting  tape  or  clamp  is  placed  upon  the  gut.  As 
the  water  runs  into  the  intestine  the  glaBs  tube  is  slowly  withdrawn, 
being  followed  down  by  the  s>trcam  of  water,  which  enters  the  bowel 
through  the  needle  and  escape?  from  the  intestine  through  the  glaaa 
tube.  The  openings  in  the  bowel  are  closed  with  several  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk. 


HsU  ol  (be  iDtM- 


Unterostomy. — The  establishment  of  an  opening  into  the  small 
intsetine  for  the  purixii'e  of  providing  temporarj-  drainage  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  temporary  enttTostomy,  or  may  be  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  nutriment  in  cnscs  of  inoiierahlc  malignant  disease 
of  the  siioiuaih,  cti-.,  iicrniniiciit  enterostoniy,  for  example,  "Jeju- 
nostomy.'' 

Tz.Mi'Oii.Auv  EsTEROSTO.MY  IS  rcfiiried  10  in  cases  of  acute  septic 
peritonitis  wilh  distention  and  jiaralyKis  of  the  i>oweI.  The  con- 
tents of  the  intestinal  caiiiil  undergo  jicptic  changes  and  form  the 
chief  source  of  the  poisons  that  are  absorbed.  Striking  improve- 
ment will  often  be  observed  in  these  cases  after  irrigation  of  the 
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Btomach  and  large  bowel — the  patients  are  relieved  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  septic  material.  In  many  cases,  however,  these  meas- 
ures are  not  suflBcient  to  eliminate  the  poisons,  and  direct  drainage 
is  provided  by  making  the  opening  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Some 
very  desperate  cases  of  acute  septic  peritonitis  may  be  saved  by  this 
means.  The  fistulous  opening  may  be  expected  to  close  spontane- 
ously in  many  cases  after  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

The  patients  are  often  in  collapse,  so  that  the  operation  must 
be  completed  promptly  and  usually  under  local  anaesthesia. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  right  iliac  region.  An  incision 
similar  to  that  which  is  usually  made  for  appendicitis  is  employed. 
When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  gut  may  be  found  adherent,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the  incision.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  distended  coil  of  intestine  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis.  The  lower  down, 
nearer  the  caecum,  the  coil  of  gut  which  is  secured,  the  better,  or 
the  ea?cum  itself  may  be  used  if  it  presents  in  the  incision.  The 
coil  of  gut  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  trans- 
versalis, all  around,  with  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  silk  carried  in 
a  thin  curved  needle.  The  suture  does  not  penetrate  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  One  or  two  sutures  of  silk  are 
introduced  in  each  end  of  the  incision  and  penetrating  all  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the  peritoneum.  These  stitches 
are  introduced  before  the  gut  is  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  peri- 
toneum, but  they  are  not  tied  until  after  this  succeeding  step  of 
the  operation  has  been  accomplished.  They  serve  to  close  the 
incision  for  part  of  its  extent.  A  small  opening  is  made  in  the 
bowel  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife.  When  the  bowel  is  opened  a 
rubber  tube  is  introduced  into  the  bowel  and  fixed  near  the  edge 
of  the  opening  with  a  chromic  catgut  suture.  The  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  bowel  are  drawn  tightly  around  the  tube  with  a 
purse-string  suture  of  chromic  catgut,  which  is  introduced  before 
the  gut  is  incised.  By  this  means  the  discharge  from  the  bowel 
will  be  prevented  from  leaking  around  the  tube,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted awav  from  the  incision  at  least  for  a  few  davs  until  the  tube 
works  loose. 

The  edge  of  the  skin  are  covered  with  rubber  tissue,  and  the 
incision  packed  around  the  tube  with  iodofonn  gauze.  It  is  desir- 
able to  delay  incising  the  bowel,  if  the  conditions  will  permit,  if 
only  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  adhe- 
sions to  form  between  the  bowel  and  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum. 
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When  the  gut  is  not  adherent  and  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
abdominal  incision,  it  may  be  opened  immediately  and  a  rubber 
tube  or  a  Paul  glass  tube  introduced.  A  coil  of  distended  gut 
is  drawn  out  of  the  incision  and  emptied  of  its  contents  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  by  stripping  between  the  fingers,  and  two  rubber- 
sheathed  compressor  forceps  applied  or  two  pieces  of  narrow  tape 
tied  around  the  gut.  Gauze  compresses  are  placed  around  and  under 
the  coil  of  gut  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  small  incision 
is  made  in  the  bowel  and  the  tube  introduced,  and  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  bowel  drawn  tight  around  the  tube  with  a  through-and- 
through  purse-string  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  The  purse-string 
suture  is  introduced  before  the  bowel  is  incised.  If  a  rubber  tube  is 
used  it  is  fixed  with  a  catgut  stitch  which  passes  through  it,  to  the 
edge  of  the  incision  in  tlie.gut.  The  compressor  forceps  or  tapes  are 
removed  from  the  gut  and  a  clamp  placed  temporarily  upon  the  end 
of  the  rubber  tube  to  prevent  escape  of  intestinal  contents  during 
the  final  steps  of  the  operation.  The  gut  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
abdominal  incision  with  two  or  more  sutures  of  chromic  catgut. 
These  sutures  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  gut  a  short  distance  above 
and  a  short  distance  below  the  place  where  the  tube  emerges.  They 
take  several  good  broad  bites  in  the  wall  of  the  gut  without  pene- 
trating and  catch  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
fascia  on  either  side  of  the  incision.  When  these  sutures  are  tied 
laicT  they  serve  to  suspend  the  coil  of  gut  and  fix  it  to  the  peritoneal 
edges  in  the  incision.  The  incision  is  closed  in  part  by  one  or  two 
through-and-through  sutures  of  fairly  heavy  silk  which  are  placed 
in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  After  the  through- 
and-through  sutures  have  been  introduced  the  two  suspension  sutures 
of  catgut  that  secure  the  gut  are  tied  and  finally  the  through-and- 
through  sutures  are  tied. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  covered  by  rubber  tissue  and  the 
incision  packed  around  the  tube  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Permanent  Enterostomy  is  made,  usually,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  nutriment  in  cases  of  inoperable  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  etc. 
The  ^laydl  operation  may  be  employed  or  the  fistulous  tract  may  be 
established  according  to  the  plan  of  Witzel,  as  described  in  gastros- 
tomy, by  infolding  a  rubber  catheter  in  the  serous  surface  of  the  wall 
of  the  intestine. 

Jejunostomy,  !Maydl. — The  formation  of  a  jejunal  fistula  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding.    The  procedure  is  employed  in  those  cases  of 
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inoperable  malignant  disease  of  the  pyloms  where  a  gastro-jejunostomy 
cannot  be  made. 


B 


Fig.  191.— JeJuDostomy  (Maydl).  The  upper  segment  of  the  gut  has  been 
anastomosed  into  the  side  of  the  lower  segment.  The  end  of  the  latter  has 
been  fixed  in  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  A-B,  The  arrows  indicate  direc- 
tion of  the  peristaltic  wave. 


The  abdomen  is  opened  by  an  incision  through  the  middle  of  the 
left  rectus,  reaching  upward  from  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  inches.  Through  this  incision  the  operator 
is  able  to  investigate  tlie  condition  of  the  stomach,  etc. 
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The  uppermost  portion  of  the  jejunum  is  sought  for  and  drawn 
out  of  the  incision.  This  part  of  the  gut  is  found  to  the  left  of  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  and  may  be  identified  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  fixed  within  the  abdomen  and  resists  the  effort  to  draw  it  out 
of  the  incision. 

A  loop  of  gut  about  20  cm.  distant  from  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum  is  selected,  and,  after  it  has  been  stripped  between  the  fingers 
to  empty  it,  it  is  tied  off  with  two  pieces  of  narrow  tape  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents,  and  then  divided 
straight  across  with  the  scissors.  The  proximal  end  of  the  gut  which 
has  been  thus  divided  is  implanted  in  an  incision  which  is  made  in  the 
side  of  the  jejunum  about  20  cm.  still  farther  along,  nearer  the  caecum. 
This  coil  of  gut  is  also  emptied  by  stripping  between  the  fingers  and 
temporarily  occluded  by  tying  tapes  about  it  before  it  is  incised.  The 
end  of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  gut  is  anastomosed  to  the  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  distal  portion  by  means  of  the  sutures  (see  "End-to- 
Side  Anastomosis").  After  the  anastomosis  has  been  effected  as  above 
described  the  distal,  free  end  of  the  divided  coil  is  drawn  through  a 
separate  small  opening  in  the  peritoneum,  transversalis  fascia  and 
rectus  muscle.  This  opening  is  made  alongside  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  first  incision.  The  end  of  gut  is  drawn  through  the  opening  which 
is  thus  made  and  then  under  the  integument  which  is  raised  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel  into  the  lower  end  of  the  first  incision,  and  is 
there  fixed  with  several  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutures  to  the 
edges  of  the  skin.  These  sutures  pass  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  end  of  the  gut  and  fasten  it  securely  to  the  skin  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  incision.  The  original  incision  is  closed,  layer  by  layer, 
first  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia,  then  muscle,  then  apo- 
neurosis and  finally  skin  except  below  where  the  end  of  the  gut 
presents.  The  peristaltic  wave  runs  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
jejunostoniy  opening  onward  toward  the  cfecum;  hence  there  is  but 
little  likelihood  of  escape  of  intestinal  contents. 

WiTZEL  Method. — The  loop  of  jejunum  is  drawn  out  of  the 
incision  in  the  abdomen  and  the  wall  folded  over  a  rubber  catheter  the 
end  of  which  pierces  the  gut  through  a  small  incision  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  Witzel  method  of  gastrostomy.  The 
abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  at  the  place  where  the  catheter 
protrudes. 

Enterorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  intestine  for  gimshot  and  stab 
wounds  and  for  perforations  due  to  ulceration,  typhoid,  chronic  duo- 
denal ulcer,  fistulae,  etc. 
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For  Gunshot  and  Stab  Wounds. — These  injuries  are  usually 
accompanied  by  hemorrhage  from  wounded  vessels  in  the  mesentery. 
The  several  vessels  should  be  ligated  with  catgut.  If  large,  and 
especially  if  divided  close  to  the  gut,  it  is  well,  after  ligating  the 
bleeding  vessels,  to  resect  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut,  as 
such  injuries  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  gangrene  of  that  part  of 
the  intestine  which  is  dependent  for  its  supply  upon  the  injured 
vessels.  The  incision  for  injuries  of  this  character  is  usually  made  in 
the  middle  line  four  or  five  inches  long,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  toward  the  symphysis.  The  incision  may  be  prolonged 
upward  toward  the  ensifomi  cartilage,  passing  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  operator  should  avoid  laying  the  abdomen  open  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  down  to  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  search  for  wounds  in  the  gut. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  a  careful  and  systematic 
examination  is  made  of  the  intestine  from  one  end  to  the  other,  com- 
mencing at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ileum,  where  it  enters  the  caecum. 
This  part  of  the  gut  should  be  sought  and  drawn  out  upon  the 
abdomen  and  from  this  point  onward  the  small  intestine  and  mesentery 
are  carefully  inspected,  coil  after  coil  being  drawn  out  and  examined 
and  then  replaced,  continuing  thus  until  the  upper  end  of  the  gut  has 
been  reached. 

As  a  rule,  penetrating  gunshot  and  stab  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
are  accompanied  by  multiple  perforations  of  the  gut  and  mesentery — 
may  be  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty, — and,  when  one  perforation  in 
the  gut  is  located,  usually  a  second  is  found  in  the  same  segment  at  a 
corresponding  point  opposite.  Each  time  a  projectile  passes  through 
the  gut  it  makes  two  wounds — one  of  entrance  and  one  of  exit. 

Where  a  perforation  of  the  gut  is  located  the  mucous  membrane 
is  usually  found  protruding  and  tending  to  plug  up  the  opening, 
nature's  effort.  Here  we  pause,  replace  the  mucous  membrane,  wipe 
off  the  margins  of  the  opening  with  a  gauze  pad  moistened  with  alcohol 
followed  by  one  wet  with  saline  solution,  and  then  close  it  with  two 
or  three  interrupted  T^mbert  sutures  of  fine  silk;  these  sutures  are 
placed  about  one-eighth  inch  apart  and  care  should  be  taken  to  invert 
the  edges  of  the  wound  and  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  into  close 
apposition.  The  wounds  may  also  be  closed  with  a  purse-string  suture 
applied  in  a  circle  around  the  margin  of  the  opening.  In  suturing 
these  wounds  care  should  be  taken  not  to  reduce  the  calibre  of  the 
intestine  more  than  one-third. 

27 
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We  then  continue  in  the  search  for  further  wounds.  Tliose 
involving  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut,  especially  if  the  adjoining 
mesentery  is  torn,  are  unfavorable  for  suture;  in  the  first  place,  the 
serous  coat  on  tliis  part  of  the  gut  is  imperfect,  has  a  "dead  space" ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  any  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  are  divided 
close  to  the  gut,  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut  on  account  of 
interference  with  the  blood-supply  is  apt  to  become  gangrenous ;  there- 
fore it  is  wise,  in  many  of  these  cases,  to  resect  such  a  segment  of  gut 
at  once. 

Bleeding  vessels  in  the  mesentery  are  clamped  and  tied  with  plain 
catgut. 

After  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  explored 
the  surgeon  should  examine  the  entire  length  of  the  large  intcFtine,  the 
stomach,  and  the  bladder  for  perforations,  and  look  further  for 
hemorrhage,  which  might  indicate  wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
etc. 

Hemorrhagic  oozing  from  the  solid  viscera  is  usually  readily  con- 
trolled with  the  Paquelin  cautery  or  by  packing,  or  the  edges  of  a 
gaping  wound  may  be  brought  together  with  several  deep  catgut 
sutures,  although  these  tend  to  tear  through  if  much  tension  is  made. 
Any  spurting  vessels  in  the  solid  viscera  should  be  clamped  and  tied 
with  catgut. 

Having  thus  completed  the  examination  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  etc.,  closed  all  wounds,  and  controlled  the 
hemorrhage,  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  may  be  flushed  out  with  hot 
saline  solution,  using  a  considerable  quantity — ^liest  poured  from  a 
pitcher  in  order  to  wash  out  material  that  may  have  escaped  from  the 
stomach  and  intestine. 

During  the  search  for  wounds,  etc.,  the  gut  should  be  replaced, 
coil  after  coil,  as  fast  as  it  is  examined.  While  the  intestine  is  out- 
side the  abdomen  it  should  be  carefully  protected  with  hot  sterile 
towels,  which  may  be  wet  in  hot  saline  solution.  After  a  time  the  wet 
cloths,  if  not  repeatedly  wet  with  hot  water,  become  cooled ;  therefore 
some  surgeons  prefer  dry  sterile  compresses  for  this  purpose. 

If  necessary  to  have  a  conf^iderable  portion  of  tlie  lencfth  of  the 
gut  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  it  should  be  supported  so  that  it  does 
not  (lra<r  upon  the  mesentery,  and  care  should  be  exercised  that  the 
gut  does  not  become  twisted  upon  its  mesentery  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  interfere  with  the  venous  return.  The  withdrawal  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  length  of  the  gut  out  of  the  abdomen  should  be 
avoided  however,  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  shock  is  greatly  aug- 
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men  ted  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  experienced  in  returning  the 
distended  coils  of  gut  back  into  the  abdomen  again. 

If,  owing  to  the  distention  of  the  guts  with  gas,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  replace  them  within  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  necessary  to  puncture 
them  in  order  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
better  to  make  a  rather  larger  opening  with  the  knife  and  introduce 
a  glass  tube  into  the  gut  in  either  direction  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  gas,  etc.  The  incision  in  the  gut  is  aftenvard  closed  with  a  Lem- 
bert  suture. 

Tlie  abdominal  incision  is  carefully  closed  layer  by  layer,  the  peri- 
toneum and  fascia  transversalis  with  plain  catgut,  the  edges  of  the 
muscle  with  several  stitches  of  plain  catgut  and  the  aponeurosis  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and  finally  the  skin. 

For  Typhoid  Perforation. — Perforation  of  the  bowel  at  the 
site  of  an  ulcer  may  occur  any  time  during  the  course  of  typhoid  fever 
from  the  first  week  up  to  the  termination  of  the  disease.  Perforation 
occurs  most  commonly  during  the  third  week.  It  is  more  frequently 
seen  in  adult  males  than  females  and  is  rather  rarelv  seen  in  children. 
Operation  saves  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  perforation  is  found  in  the  ileum,  usually  the  last  two  feet,  in 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  in  about  12  per  cent,  the  perforation 
is  located  in  the  large  intestine;  and  in  about  5  per  cent,  in  the 
appendix.  The  perforation  is  usually  single,  but  they  may  be  multiple. 
The  perforation  is  accompanied  by  peritonitis,  either  local  or  general. 
Perforation  of  ulcer  in  ''walking  cases"  of  typhoid  may  be  mis- 
taken for  cases  of  acute  gangrenous  appendicitis. 

Operation  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made 
and  in  case  of  doubt  an  exploratory  incision  may  be  resorted  to.  This 
can  be  done  under  cocain  if  desirable. 

Incision  is  made  through  the  right  rectus  as  for  appendicitis  and 
should  be  sufficiently  liberal  so  as  to  permit  of  proper  work — may  be 
Rve  to  six  inches  long.  The  median  incision  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  is  sometimes  (Muployed,  but  that  through  the  outer  part  of 
the  rectus  gives  much  bettor  access  to  the  portion  of  the  bowel  which 
is  usually  the  site  of  the  perforation.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  escape  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  some  inflammatory  adhesions  present  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  walling  oif  the  damaged  portion  of  the  bowel  from  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  ca?cum  is  sought  and  drawn  into  the  incision  and  used  as 
a  guide  to  the  appendix  and  commencement  of  the  small  intestine. 
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The  appendix,  if  perforated  or  seriously  affected,  is  removed.  Com- 
mencing at  the  cajcum,  the  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  coil  after  coil, 
and  carefully  inspected  and  wiped  clean  with  gauze  pads  or  it  may  be 
washed  with  salt  solution.  If  desired  this  investigation  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  entire  small  intestine  has  been  examined.  If  the  coils 
of  gut  are  not  immediately  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity  but  are 
retained  outside  the  abdomen,  they  must  be  supported  and  protected 
with  hot,  sterile  towels. 

The  perforations  vary  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  a  fairly  large, 
ragged  opening.  Usually  there  is  only  one  perforation,  but  there  may 
be  several.  The  hole  in  the  gut  is  closed,  without  paring  its  edges, 
with  non-penetrating  sutures  of  silk.  A  purse-string  suture  may  be 
applied  around  the  margin  and  the  opening  thus  closed  or  one  or  two 
rows  of  interrupted  Lembert  sutures  can  be  used.  These  may  be 
applied  in  mattress  fashion.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  opening  is 
closed  in  a  direction  longitudinal  or  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
gut,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  reduce  the  calibre  of  the  gut  too 
much — surely  not  more  than  one-third.  If  any  very  thin  areas  are 
encountered  during  the  examination  of  the  intestine  it  might  be 
advisable  to  take  a  stitch  or  two  in  such  portions  of  the  gut  in 
order  to  fortify  them  against  the  danger  of  perforation  later. 

If  the  opening  in  the  gut  can  be  closed  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
thoroughly  cleansed  either  by  wiping  with  dry  gauze  pads  or  by 
irrigation  with  salt  Folution,  it  may  be  permissible  to  close  the 
abdominal  incision  without  drainage.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  well  to 
provide  for  drainage.  If  it  is  decided  to  use  drainage  a  plug  of  strip 
gauze  is  introduced  into  tlie  abdomen,  reaching  well  down  into  the 
pelvic  cavity.  The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  where  the 
drainage  strip  emerges.  Drainage  may  be  facilitated  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  a  partly  sitting  posture  after  the  operation. 

If  the  gut  is  badly  damaged  or  very  much  thickened  about  the 
perforation  or  presents  several  openings  close  together  it  may  be  wise 
to  resect  the  affected  portion  and  restore  the  continuity  of  the  gut 
by  an  end-to-end  anastomosis;  a  better  plan  under  these  conditions 
would  probably  be  to  draw  the  damaged  coil  of  gut  out  of  the  abdomen 
and  fix  it  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  with  several  non-penetrating 
sutures  of  chromic  catgut  and  thus  establish  an  intestinal  fistula  (see 
"Enterostomy-'). 

If  it  is  found  at  the  time  of  operation  that  the  soiling  of  the 
peritoneum  lias  been  general  it  may  be  advisable  to  turn  the  entire 
small  intestine  out  of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  cleanse  the  peritoneal 
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cavity  either  by  wiping  with  dry,  sterile  gauze  pads  or  else  by  irrigating 
with  ealine  solution;  after  the  intestines  have  been  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  they  are  returned  to  the  abdomen.  Drainage  is  arranged  in 
these  cases  as  already  indicated  above. 


tcBtlDe  bat  be>-D  drawn  out  tbrouib 
tnpes.  The  roeienlfrj  cormpoDding 
~  has  hvea  tied  OIF  In  SMtloni.  Tb« 
□ugb  tbc  mvecDtcr]'  *iid  gut. 


Enterectomy .—Reflect ion  of  a  portion  of  the  gut  (small  intes- 
tine) ;  the  leoRth  of  gut  resected  may  vary  from  several  inches  to 
several  feet.  The  operation  is  performed  for  wounds  which  may  not 
be  safely  closed  by  Future;  for  those  associated  with  division  of  the 
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mesenteric  vessels,  especially  if  they  are  divided  close  to  the  intestine; 
for  malignant  growths;  for  gangrene,  strangulation;  for  fistula,  etc. 

The  incision  is  usually  made  in  the  middle  line,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus  downward  toward  the  symphysis  or 
corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  fistulous  opening  if  one  is  present. 
The  portion  of  intestine  to  be  resected  should  be  gently  freed  from 
adhesions,  if  there  are  any,  and  brought  out  upon  the  abdomen, 
together  with  an  adjoining  portion  of  healthy  gut,  four  to  six  inches 
to  either  side  of  the  part  which  is  to  be  resected ;  the  gut  should  be 
supported  upon  dry,  sterile  gauze  compresses,  some  of  w^hich  are  also 
tucked  into  the  abdominal  incision  to  ])rotect  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  intestinal  contents  during  the 
operation,  two  pieces  of  narrow  tape  are  tied  around  the  gut,  one 
beyond  each  extremity  of  the  segment  w^hich  is  to  be  excised.  In 
order  to  carr}^  the  tapes  around  the  gut,  a  thin-nosed  artery  forceps 
is  thrust  through  the  mesentery  close  to  the  gut  and  with  this  the 
end  of  the  tape  is  seized  and  pulled  through.  One  tape  is  tied  and 
the  contents  of  the  gut  gently  stroked  along  with  the  fingers  beyond 
the  second  tape  and  then  this  is  tied  also.  We  have  thus  a  fairly 
empty  coil  to  operate  upon,  the  tapes  being  tied  just  tight  enough 
to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents.  The  tapes  should  be  applied 
to  the  gut  at  a  sufficient  distance  beyond  the  portion  which  is  to  be 
excised  to  allow  convenient  working  space. 

We  then  proceed  to  separate  the  portion  of  gut  that  is  to  be  excised 
from  its  mesenteric  attachment.  This  is  done  by  tying  the  mesentery 
off  in  segments,  each  ligature  including  about  one  inch  of  the  length  of 
the  mesentery;  the  ligatures  should  be  of  thin  catgut  (Xo.  1  or  2),  and 
each  tied  single  about  one  inch  away  from  the  mesenteric  edge  of  the 
gut  in  order  to  leave  room  to  divide  the  mesentery  between  the 
ligatures  and  the  gut.  These  ligatures  may  be  passed  either  with  a 
narrow-bladed  artery  forceps  or  a  blunt  ligature  carrier.  One  must  be 
careful  not  to  tie  olf  a  greater  length  of  mesentery  than  that  which 
actually  corresponds  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be  excised, 
because  gut  wiiich  has  been  deprived  of  its  mesentery  is  deprived  of  its 
blood-supply  and  is  hound  to  slough.  The  surgeon  should  rather  err 
in  the  other  direction,  tying  off  a  little  loss  mesentery  than  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  length  of  the  segment  of  the  gut  that  is  to  be 
excised.  After  the  mesentery  has  been  thus  tied  off,  the  segment  of 
gut  that  is  to  be  excised  is  cut  away  from  its  mesenteric  attachment, 
using  the  straight  scissors  and  cutting  between  the  ligatures  and  the 
gut;  the  point  of  the  scissors  should  be  introduced  into  the  openings 
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made  by  the  ligatures  and  the  mesentery  cut  from  hole  to  hole  and 
thus  finally  through  into  the  last  ligature  opening.  We  are  then  ready 
to  sever  the  gut  and  tliis  is  done  with  long,  straight  scissors  that  will 
divide  tlie  gut  in  one  clean  sweep.  The  gut  is  divided  straight  across 
at  riglit  angles  to  its  long  axis,  or,  still  better,  somewhat  obliquely,  so 
that  the  segment  of  gut  excised  measures  rather  more  upon  its  distal 
border  than  upon  its  mesenteric  border.  Bleeding  points  on  the  cut 
edges  of  the  intestine  are  clamped,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  do  not  require 
ligation,  since  after  a  few  moments'  pressure  or  after  the  ends  of  the 
gut  have  been  sutured,  the  hemorrhage  usually  stops.  Spurting 
arterial  points,  however,  should  be  clamped  and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 
Contents  that  escape  from  the  ends  of  the  bowel  are  sponged  away  and 
care  should  ])e  taken  that  the  pads  of  gauze  are  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  of  tliis  material  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

We  arc  now  ready  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
This  step  may  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of  the  several  procedures 
that  are  described  below. 

1.  End-to-end  anastomosis,  the  most  desirable. 

{a)   Suture. 

(h)  Invagination  and  suture  (Mounsell). 

(c)  Suture  ])y  Connell  method. 

(d)  Murphy  button. 

2.  Side-to-side,  or  lateral,  anastomosis;  applicable  to  both  small 
and  large  intestine. 

(a)  Suture. 

(b)  Murphy  button. 

(c)  !McGraw's  rubber  ligature. 

3.  End  to  side;  this  method  is  used  to  join  the  ileum  to  the 
large  intestine  (see  "Resection  of  Caecum")  and  to  join  the  end  of 
the  duodenum  to  the  stomach  after  pylorectomy  (see  "Pylorectomy, 
Kocher"),  etc. 

End-to-End  Anastomosis.  Suture  (McGrath). — The  ends  of  the 
intestine,  after  thev  have  been  cleansed  and  wiped  with  a  gauze  pad 
moistened  with  saline,  are  s(»wed  together  all  around  with  a  through- 
and-through  suture  of  chrniuic  catgut. 

Two  straight  cambric  needles  are  threaded  on  a  piece  of  chromic 
catgut,  Xo.  1,  about  twenty-four  inches  long  and,  with  this  the  two 
ends  of  tlie  bowel  arc  joined  together  at  their  mesenteric  border  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  "dead  spaces"  are  obliterated  and  the  serous 
surfaces  are  secured  and  brought  into  accurate  and  close  apposi- 
tion.    The  proper  application  of  this  mesenteric  suture  is  essential 
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to  the  suceesB  of  the  operation.  The  mesenteric  border,  "dead 
space,"  is  likely  to  be  the  weak  point  in  end-to-end  anastomosia, 
and  this  suture  secures  it  abeolutely.  The  stitch  passes  through  the 
edge  of  the  gut  at  the  menenteric  border,  piercing  the  gut  from  its 
mucous  aspect  about  one-quarter  inch  away  from  its  edge;  it  trav- 
erses the  "dead  space"  and  pierces  the  mesenteric  serous  layer;  it 
then  pierces  the  mesenteric  serous  layer  of  the  otiier  end  of  bowel, 
passes  through  the  "dead  space"  and  the  edge  of  the  gut,  emerging 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  second  piece  of  the  bowel.     Here 


it  tunjs  back,  fontiing  a  loop  upon  the  mucous  surfiice  of  tiie  second 
end  of  bowel  and,  traveling  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  already 
described,  it  passes  again  through  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  and 
finally  emerges  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  first  end  of  bowel 
alongside  of  the  point  where  it  originally  started.  It  will  be 
observed  that  when  this  suture  is  drawn  tight  and  tied  it  brings 
the  two  ends  of  the  gut,  corresponding  to  their  mesenteric  borders, 
together  very  accurately  and  obliterates  the  "dead  spaces"  and 
necessarily  brings  the  mesenteric  serous  surfaces  into  close  apposi- 
tion with  each  other.     The  two  threads  corresponding  to  the  tails 
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of  the  euture,  aad  each  provided  with  a  needle,  are  used  to  unite 
the  corresponding  edges  of  the  two  ends  of  the  gut,  sewing  around 


one  side  witli  one  needle  and  around  the  other  side  with  the  other 
needle,  and  commenoins  with  each  at  the  fixed  point,  the  mesen- 
teric border,  which  is  identified  in  the  illustration  as  point  A.    To 
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facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  suture  the  edges  of  the  gut  corre- 
sponding to  the  mesenteric  stitch  A  are  secured  in  the  grasp  of  a 
tootlied  hoi  ding- forceps.  With  one  needle  we  sew  from  the  mesen- 
teric stitch  A  around  one  side,  uniting  the  edges  of  the  gut  toward 
B  nearly  half-way  around,  and  with  the  other  needle  from  point  A 
around  the  otlier  side,  uniting  the  edges  of  tlie  gut  toward  the 
point  C.  The  line  of  suture  should  be  inserted  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below  the  edges  of  the  gut  so  as  to  insure  catching  both  edges  with 


each  stitch.  The  individual  stilciies  should  be  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  inch  apart,  and  each  drawn  fairly  tight.  Tlie  ends  of  tlie 
bowel  have  thus  been  sewed  together  for  consldiTably  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  eircuniferonre.  When  the  gut  is  pulled  out  in 
a  straight  line  there  is  ?cun  to  renmin  an  opening  corresponding 
to  less  tfian  one-third  of  the  circujuference  still  to  be  closed.  The 
needles  are  thrust  through  the  edge  of  the  bowel  so  tliat  they  pre- 
sent upon  the  outer  surface,  and  partly  wiih  one  needle  and  partly 
with  the  other  the  opening  that  still  remains  is  closed.  A  T^nibert 
stitch  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Each  stitch  takes  a  good  deep 
bite  even  at  the  risk  of  penetrating  into  the  mucous  layer.  Finally 
the  anastomosis   is   completed   by   tying  the   two   threads   together. 
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The  lines  of  union  of  the  two  ends  of  gut  may  be  reinforced  by 
applying  a  silk  Lembeii:  suture  all  around.  This  is,  however,  as  a 
rule  unnecessar}',  yet  it  is  easily  and  (juickly  applied  after  the  ends 
of  the  gut  have  been  joined  together  as  described  above. 

The  hole  that  is  left  in  the  mesentery  after  the  segment  of 
gut  has  been  resected  and  the  ends  sutured,  is  closed  with  several 
sutures  of  catgut.  These  sutures  should  not  be  tied  so  tightly  as 
to  obliterate  the  vessels  that  may  be  included  in  their  grasp  and 
which  are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  gut  at  the  line  of  junction. 

The  constricting  strips  w^hich  were  placed  around  the  gut  are 
removed  and  the  sutured  bowel  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

SfouNSELL's  ^Method. — After  the  segment  of  gut  has  been 
excised  as  above  described,  the  cut  ends  are  placed  close  together 


Fig.  197.— End-to-End  Anastomosis.  The  axis  of  the  gut  restored.  The 
opening  that  still  remains.  less  than  one-third  of  the  circumference,  is  closed 
with  a  Lembert  suture,  using  both  tails  of  mesenteric  suture  in  part  to  accom- 
plish this.  A  shows  location  of  the  mesenteric  suture.  B  and  C  where  the 
needles  are  thrust  through  the  edges  of  the  gut  preparatory  to  introducing  the 
final  Lembert  suture  that  closes  the  opening  that  remains. 

edge  to  edge  and  supported  outside  the  abdomen  upon  gauze  pads. 
AVith  a  moderately  large,  straight  needle  and  fairly  thick  silk  the 
edges  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  gut  are  fixed  to  each  other  at  four 
different  points  of  their  circumference  equidistant  from  one  another. 
These  sutures  are  to  serve  simply  as  tractors.  The  first  is  applied 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  mesenteric  attachment,  the  second 
at  a  point  directly  opposite  this,  and  the  other  two  at  points  mid- 
way between  these.  Each  of  these  sutures  should  include  all  the 
coats  of  the  gut,  special  care  being  taken  to  catch  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  serous  coats.  Each  suture  is  applied  from  within  the 
gut,  so  that,  when  tied,  the  knot  will  be  upon  the  inner,  mucous 
membrane  aspect  of  the  gut.  As  each  of  these  four  tractor  sutures 
is  passed,  it  is  immediately  fied  and  one  end  cut  short,  leaving  the 
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other  end  long.     In  tying,  the  sutures  should  be  tied  rather  loosely 
BO  that  afterward  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

In  one  or  the  other  segment  of  the  gut,  a  longitudinal  incision 
ia  then  made.  This  incision  is  placed  opposite  the  mesenteric  bor- 
der, should  be  about  one  inch  long,  and  commences  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  distant  from  the  cut  edge  of  the  gut.  Through 
thia  incision  a  narrow  artery  forceps  is  passed  into  the  gut  and  the 
tails  of  the  four  tractor  sutures  seized  and  pulled  through,  thus 
drawing  the  ends  of  the  gut  after  them,  with  the  result  that  the 
one  segment  of  gut  is  invaginated  into  the  other,  theij  serous  sur- 
faces lying  in  contact  with  each  other  and  their  corresponding  edges 


Fig.  leg,— Ead-to-EDd  ADaatomoi 
h»To  been  Inlroducpd,  the  enda  leiiei 
in  oDS  Kgrnent  of  tbe  gut. 

in  apposition  all  around.  The  four  tractor  sutures  are  held  by 
assistants  and  put  somewhat  upon  the  stretch  and  then  the  corre- 
sponding edges  of  both  segments  of  the  gut  are  ready  to  be  joined 
by  suture.  The  edges  arc  sewed  together  with  a  through -and -through 
stitch,  using  a  straiglit  needle  and  chromic  catgut.  Thia  suture 
should  be  applied  about  one-quartor  incJi  below  the  edges  of  the 
gut  so  aa  to  leave  a  margin  that  wide  between  the  suture  line  and 
the  ed^'es  of  tbe  gut.  The  stitches  should  be  placed  quite  close 
together  (intervals  of  one-eighth  inch  between  tbe  needle  punctures) 
and  euch  stiteli  should  be  drawn  fairly  tight.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
"puckering  or  purse-string"  effect  in  the  suture  a  "back-stitch"  should 
he  taken  every  fourth  or  fifth  puncture. 

After  the  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  gut  have  been  united 
as  above  described,  the  temporary  tractor  sutures  are  removed  and 
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the  gut  restored  to  its  natural  position  by  reducing  the  invagina- 
tioD.  The  incision  in  the  gut  is  closed  with  a  continuoue  Lembert 
stitch. 

All  around  the  circular  junction  of  the  segments,  after  swab- 
bing with  a  pad  moistened  with  alcohol,  followed  by  one  wet  with 


saline  solution,  a  continuous  I^mbert  stitch  of  fine  silk  may  be 
applied;  this  suture  still  further  inverts  the  edges  of  the  gut  and 
buries  completely  the  penetrating,  through -and -through  suture. 
This  additional  outside  line  of  suture  is  considered  unnecessary  by 
most  surgeons,  especially  if  the  through-aiid-through  suture  has  been 
accurately  applied. 


and  tbe  eigee  ot  Cbi 
tbrougb  aulure 


tbrouEb-and- 


CONNELL  Method  —  \ccoiding  to  thii  plan  a  through-and- 
through,  right  angled  suture  is  employed  The  edges  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  gut  tliat  are  to  be  united  are  held  in  apposition  during 
the  application  of  the  suture  with  four  tractor  sutures.  The  first 
tractor  securys  the  edge  of  either  end  of  the  gut  at  its  mesenteric 
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border.  A  second  tractor  pierces  the  edge  of  each  segment  of  the 
bowel  at  a  point  a  little  more  than  half-way  between  the  mesenteric 
border,  where  suture  No.  1  has  been  introduced,  and  the  distal 
border.  Tractors  Nos.  3  and  4  each  catch  the  edge  of  the  corre- 
sponding segment  of  the  bowel  at  a  point  the  same  distance  from 
its  mesenteric'  border  as  suture  No.  2,  but  upon  its  opposite,  the 
outer,  border.  These  four  tractors  are  introduced  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  application  of  the  suture  that  is  to  unite 
the  two  ends  of  the  bowel.  They  are  of  silk  and  as  they  are 
drawn  taut  they  convert  the  end  of  each  segment  of  the  gut  into 
a  triangular-shaped  opening. 

The  second  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  suturing  the  ends 
of  the  two  segments  of  the  bowel  to  each  other  all  around.  This 
is  accomplished  with  a  through-and-through,  right-angled  suture. 
While  the  gut  is  steadied  by  tractors  Nos.  1  and  2,  held  by  the 
assistant,  the  apposed  edges  of  the  gut  are  sutured  together,  com- 
mencing near  tractor  No.  2  and  w^orking  toward  and  a  little  beyond 
tractor  No.  1,  which  marks  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut.  In 
this  way  the  union  between  the  two  ends  of  gut  is  accomplished 
for  the  first  third  of  their  circumference.  After  the  first  stitch 
has  been  introduced  the  thread  is  tied,  the  tail  of  the  suture  being 
left  long. 

Tractor  No.  2  is  then  cut  away  and  traction  made  with  tractor 
No.  1.  At  the  same  time  tractors  Nos.  3  and  4  are  drawn  around 
so  as  to  approximate  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  gut  for  that  portion  of  their  circumference  which  is  included 
between  tractor  No.  1  and  tractors  No?.  3  and  4.  With  the  same 
needle  and  thread  these  portions  of  the  edges  of  the  gut  are  then 
united,  working  from  tractor  No.  1  toward  and  a  little  beyond  trac- 
tors Nos.  3  and  4,  and  thus  the  edges  of  the  gut  are  united  for  the 
second  third  of  their  circumference.  The  line  of  suture  should  be 
placed  one-quarter  inch  away  from  the  edges  of  the  bowel  so  as 
to  leave  a  margin  that  wide.  The  stitches  should  be  placed  close 
together — the  needle  punctures  one-(M^hth  inch  apart — and  a  back- 
stitch'^ should  l»e  made  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  puncture  in  order 
to  fix  the  suture  and  avoid  the  ^'purse-string,''  or  puckering,  effect. 

The  remaining  tractors,  Nos.  1.  3,  and  4.  are  rrnioved  and  we 
then  proceed  to  suture  the  edge-  of  the  bowel  for  the  last  third  of 
their  circumference.  As  this  must  be  done  without  the  assistance 
of  the  tractors,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  detail  of  the  stitch. 
The  needle  is  thrust  through  the  edge  of  the  one  segment  of  the 
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gut,  entering  upon  its  mucous-membrane  aspect  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  point  where  it  last  emerged,  and  then  the  needle  is 
carried  across  to  the  other  segment  of  the  bowel,  and  this  is  pierced 
near  its  edge,  penetrating  from  the  serous  surface  and  emergnig 
upon  its  mucous  aspect.  To  make  each  successive  stitch  the  needle 
is  thrust  through  the  edge  of  the  same  segment  of  the  bowel  and 
just  alongside  of  where  it  last  emerged,  penetrating  from  the  mucous 
to  the  serous  surface,  then  across  to  tlie  other  segment  of  the  bowel, 
which  it  pierces  from  the  serous  to  the  mucous  surface.  As  each 
stitch  is  introduced  the  thread  is  drawn  tight.  Toward  the  end, 
the  last  few  stitches  are  left  a  little  slack  so  as  to  allow  sufficient 
room  for  the  manipulation  that  is  necessary  in  introducing  the 
terminal  stitches.  The  last  puncture  of  the  needle  as  it  completes 
the  suture  should  show  the  thread  emerging  upon  the  mucous-mem- 
brane aspect  of  the  gut  immediately  adjacent  to  the  tail  that  has 
been  tied,  and  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  suture.  The 
tail  of  thread  that  corresponds  to  the  termination  of  the  suture 
should  be  left  longer  than  the  tail  that  is  tied  and  which  marks 
the  commencement  of  the  suture  in  order  that  it  may  be  thus 
identified. 

The  last  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  tying  the  ends  of  the 
thread  so  that  the  knot  will  be  within  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  The 
end  of  a  narrow,  straight,  ligature  carrier  is  introduced  into  the 
bowel  between  the  stitches  at  a  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  away  from  the  space  through  which  the  two  ends  of  the 
suture  emerge.  The  point  of  the  carrier  is  pushed  out  through  this 
space  (througli  which  the  suture  ends  emerge)  and  the  ends  of  the 
suture  are  threaded  into  its  eye.  The  instrument  is  then  with- 
drawn, pulling  tlie  tails  of  the  suture  after  it.  A  little  traction  is 
made  upon  the  longer  of  the  two  suture  ends  in  order  to  tighten 
up  the  slack  of  the  last  few  stitches.  The  ends  are  then  tied  and 
cut  short.  By  rolling  the  bowel  between  the  fingers  the  knot  will 
be  made  to  slip  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut. 

With  Murphy  Button. — Having  resected  the  gut  as  above 
described,  a  running  string  is  placed  in  the  edge  of  each  segment 
of  the  gut  which,  when  drawn  tight  and  tied,  puckers  the  end  of 
the  gut  and  grasps  the  button  about  its  shank,  leaving  the  flange 
or  cup  of  the  button  within  the  gut.  This  running  stitch,  or  purse- 
etring,  is  applied  in  overhand  fashion,  is  of  chromic  catgut  and 
carried  upon  two  lc)ng,  straight  needles,  one  at  each  end.  This 
stitch  includes  all  the  layers  of  the  gut,  especially  the  serous  and 
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the  mucous  membrane;  it  should  not  include  too  wide  a  margin  of 
the  gut,  since  the  amount  of  tissue  which  is  grasped  between  the 
flanges,  or  cups,  of  the  button  may  be  too  bulky  to  allow  exact 
coaptation;  a  margin  of  rather  less  than  one-fourth  inch  is  suffi- 
cient.    The  running  stitch  is  commenced  by  piercing  the  mesentery 


close  to  the  surface  of  the  gut,  and  then,  ciiriyinj;  the  same  needle 
back  over  the  edge  of  the  niesentory,  it  is  again  thrust  through, 
BO  that  we  thus  have  a  loop  around  the  cut  edjie  of  ilie  mesentery 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  gut.  With  this  same  needle  tlie  running 
suture  is  applied  to  the  correspond  ins  half  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cut  edge  of  the  gut;  each  puncture  of  the  needle  should  be 
made  from  within  the  Jumeu  of  the  gut.  frnm  itt-  niiR'Oit.i-membrane 
asjxKit,   and   the   punctures   should   be   about  one-third  inch   apart. 
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When  a  point  is  reached  directly  opposite  the  mesenteric  border  of 
the  gut,  this  needle  is  discarded;  the  second  needle  is  then  taken 
in  hand  and  the  second  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  In  this  way  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  gut  is  included,  leaving  the  two  free  tails  of  the  suture  which 
emerge  upon  the  serous  surface  of  the  gut  opposite  its  mesenteric 
attachment,  ready  for  tying. 

One-half  of  the  button,  grasped  with  a  thumb  forceps  by  the 
edge  of  its  tubal  part,  is  introduced  into  the  end  of  the  gut,  turning 
the  button  a  little  on  the  side  to  facilitate  its  introduction,  and 
while  it  is  thus  held  the  purse-string  is  tied  around  its  shank,  leav- 
ing the  flange  within  the  intestine.  The  ends  of  the  purse-string 
are  cut  short  so  that  they  will  not  protrude  between  the  flanges  of 
the  button  when  this  is  closed.  This  procedure  is  repeated  upon 
the  other  segment  of  gut.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are  then 
deliberately  pressed  home,  and  in  doing  this  one  should  note  that 
the  corresponding  mesenteric  attachments  of  both  segments  of  the 
gut  are  opposite  each  other. 

When  the  two  halves  of  the  button  are  locked  there  should  be 
presented  between  them  a  clean,  smooth  line  with  no  raw  mucous- 
membrane  edge  protruding,  and  at  the  mesenteric  attachment  the 
apposition  of  serous  surfaces  should  al?o  be  assured. 

Although  it  is  probably  not  necessary  in  most  ca^es  to  use  a 
layer  of  Lembert  sutures  in  addition  to  the  Murphy  button  to  secure 
accurate  apposition,  nevertheless  it  is  wise  in  many  cases  to  place  a 
continuous  Lembert  stitch  outside  of  the  button  after  the  halves 
have  been  pressed  home,  especially  as  the  presence  of  the  button  makes 
the  application  of  this  stitch  rather  an  easy  matter. 

Side-to-Side,  or  Lateral,  Approximation  (Lateral  Intestinal  Anas- 
tomosis).— This  is  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  between  two 
coils  of  intestine  joined  side  to  side. 

This  operation  is  indicated  when  the  ends  of  gut  that  are  to 
be  united  differ  much  in  calibre, — for  example,  to  unite  the  end  of 
the  ileum  to  the  caecum.  It  may  be  accomplished  by  suture,  clamps. 
Murphy  button,  or  McGraw  rubber  suture,  etc. 

Suture. — The  intestine  is  brought  well  up  into  the  wound  or,  if 
possible,  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  and  surrounded  with  gauze  pads 
to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Gauze  strips  or  tapes  are  tied 
around  the  intestine,  and  after  the  diseased  portion  has  been  excised 
the  cut  end  of  each  segment  of  the  gut  is  inverted  and  closed  with  a 
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double  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  thus  converting  each  end  of  the  gut 
into  a  blind  pouch.  Care  should  be  taken  to  include  the  invaginated 
mesentery  in  the  suture.  The  invagination  of  the  end  of  the  gut 
is  commenced  at  its  mesenteric  border,  inverting  a  margin  about 
one  inch  in  width. 

The  next  step  is  the  union  of  the  two  blind  ends  of  the  gut  to 
each  other,  side  to  side,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  intestinal 
canal,  through  the  new  opening  that  is  to  be  made,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  a  direct  line,  and  not  reversed  in  passing  from  one  seg- 
ment into  the  other.  The  ends  of  the  gut  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  overlap  each  other  for  a  distance  of  four  to  five  inches.  Their 
apposed  lateral  surfaces  are  then  united  to  each  other  for  a  distance 
of  from  three  to  four  inches  by  a  single  row  of  continuous  Lembert 
sutures  of  fine  silk.  After  this  row  of  Lembert  suture,  which  forms 
the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring/'  has  been  applied, 
the  needle,  still  carrying  the  silk  thread,  is  laid  aside  until  required 
later  to  complete  this  "outside  serous  ring.""  This  line  of  Ijembert 
sutures  should  be  one  inch  longer  than  the  proposed  openings  in 
the  gut  and  each  stitch  should  be  rather  less  than  one-eighth  inch 
distant  from  its  neighbor  and  should  be  drawn  tight. 

Each  segment  of  the  bowel  is  now  opened  with  the  scissors,  the 
incisions  being  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  distant  from  the  line 
of  the  Lembert  suture;  the  openings  in  the  bowel  should  be  large 
so  as  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction, — three  inches  long  and 
at  least  one  inch  shorter  than  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

Bleeding  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  bowel  is  controlled 
with  arterv  clamps  which  may  be  removed  after  a  few  minutes'  pres- 
sure, as  the  hemorrhage  usually  ceases.  The  edges  of  the  openings 
in  the  gut  are  wiped  with  alcohol  followed  by  saline  solution,  and  then, 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  which  at  the  same  time 
controls  the  hemorrhage,  tlie  edges  of  the  openings  in  tlie  bowel  are 
united  with  each  other  all  around.  Having  thus  united  the  edges  of 
the  openings  all  anmnd,  we  again  take  up  tlie  needle  carrying  the 
original  silk  suture  and  complete  tlie  anastomosis  by  making  the 
anterior  half  of  the  T^mbert  suture,  the  "outside  serous  ring." 

In  making  the  lateral  anastomosis  one  should  not  have  the  blind 
ends  of  the  overla|)ped  gut  too  long.  These  ends  are  anchored  to  the 
adjoining  wall  of  the  intestine  by  several  IxMuhert  stitches. 

It  mav  he  necessarv  to  tear  the  rnesenterv  somewhat  in  order  to 

•  •  • 

allow  sufTicient  overlapping  of  the  ends  of  the  bowel.  After  the 
anastomosis  has  been  made,  the  overlapping  layers  of  the  mesentery-  are 
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united  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture  loosely  applied  in  order  to 
obliterate  any  spaces  or  holes  into  which  a  coil  of  gut  might  find  its 
way  and  become  strangulated.  When  the  anastomosis  is  complete  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  two  segments  of  gut  are  united  side  to  side. 

With  Clamps. — A  fold  of  the  wall  of  each  of  the  two  segments 
of  gut  that  are  to  be  joined  together  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of 
the  holding  forceps,  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing.  The  fold 
secured  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  is  about  four  inches  long.  The 
wall  of  each  segment  of  gut  is  grasped  in  such  a  manner  that  the  folds 
in  the  blades  of  the  forceps  will  correspond  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
gut  and  be  opposite  each  other.  The  forceps  are  placed  with  the 
blades  holding  the  folds  of  intestine  side  by  side  (see  Pigs.  211,  213, 
214),  and  the  two  folds  of  gut  are  joined  together  with  a  continuous 
non-penetrating  suture  of  silk  for  a  distance  of  three  inches.  When 
this  line  of  suture  has  been  completed  the  needle  is  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily until  needed  later  to  complete  this  outside  ring  of  suture.  An 
incision  two  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  in  each  of  the  folds  of 
gut  which  are  grasped  with  the  forceps,  about  one-quarter  inch  distant 
from  and  parallel  with  the  suture  line  that  unites  the  two  folds.  This 
incision  penetrates  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  the  edges  of  which 
retract,  exposing  an  elliptical  area  of  the  mucous  layer,  which  is  excised 
with  a  sharp-pointed  scissors.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  is  con- 
trolled by  tightening  the  clamps  and  ligating  spurting 'points.  The 
corresponding  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  bowel  are  sewed  to  each 
other,  all  aroimd  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  The 
clamps  are  then  removed  and  the  needle  carrj^ing  the  thread  with  which 
the  first  line  of  non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  was  introduced  is 
again  taken  up  and  used  to  apply  the  anterior  half  of  the  outside 
serous  ring  suture  and  thus  complete  the  operation. 

With  Mukphy  Buttox. — A  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  mav 
be  made  with  the  Murphy  button.  After  the  ends  of  the  gut  have 
been  inverted  and  closed  with  a  suture  as  described  in  the  prebeding 
operations,  the  two  ends  are  placed  side  by  side  and  a  purse-string 
placed  in  the  lateral  wall  of  each  segment.  The  purse-string  consists 
of  two  parallel  rows  with  a  space  between  them  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  inch,  so  tliat  when  the  incision  is  made  tliere  will  be  a  margin  on 
each  side  of  about  one-fourth  inch.  Each  leg  of  the  suture  should  be 
made  with  three  punctures  of  the  needle,  penetrating  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  bowel  with  each  thrust.  Kither  silk  or  chromic  cat- 
gut may  be  used  as  suture  material.  The  writer  prefers  catgut.  The 
first  double  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken  with  the  ends  of  the 
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suture  and  the  incision  in  the  bowel  then  made.  The  incision  should 
not  be  too  large — barely  large  enough  to  permit  introduction  of  the 
half  button  and  should  be  placed  exactly  between  the  two  legs  of  the 
suture.  The  incision  in  the  bowel  is  made  with  the  scissors,  the  wall 
of  the  gut  being  picked  up  with  two  thumb  forceps  to  facilitate  this 
step.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are  introduced,  one  into  each  loop 
of  the  gut,  and  sutured  by  tying  the  purse-string,  pressed  together 
and  the  operation  thus  completed  (see  Fig.  203).  This  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  method  of  doing  a  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis. 
One  of  the  stitch  methods,  however,  is  preferable. 

With  McGraw's  Eubber  Suture. — With  the  rubber  suture  a 
lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  may  be  conveniently  made  and  with 
very  good  result  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  for  the 
gastro-jejunostomy.  The  surfaces  of  the  two  segments  of  gut  that 
are  to  be  joined  are  placed  side  by  side  and  united  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  and  one-half  inches  with  a  continuous  Lembert  stitch  of 
silk  as  described  in  the  previous  operation,  and  then  the  needle  carry- 
ing this  stitch  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  The  rubber  suture,  2  to  3 
mm.  thick,  is  introduced  with  a  straight  needle  so  as  to  include  both 
segments  of  the  gut  in  its  grasp,  is  drawn  tight,  and  tied.  A  silk 
ligature  is  tied  around  the  knot  in  the  rubber  suture  so  as  to  secure 
the  latter  from  slipping.  About  two  inches  of  the  length  of  each 
segment  of  the  gut  should  be  inchided  in  the  constricting  rubber 
suture;  so  that,  when  this  cuts  through,  the  opening  left  between  the 
two  coils  of  gut  will  be  two  inches  in  length  (see  "Gastro-jejunostomy 
with  McGraw's  Rubber  Suture'^).  The  needle,  still  carrying  the  silk 
thread  and  which  was  temporarily  laid  aside,  is  again  taken  up,  and 
with  this  the  two  coils  of  gut  are  united  along  a  line  just  in  front  of 
the  rubber  suture.  This  forms  the  second,  the  anterior  half  of  the 
"outside  serous  ring"  suture,  and  buries  the  rubber  suture  beneath  it 
out  of  sight. 

Oastro-enterostomy. — Gastro-enterostomy  is  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  communication  between  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestine. 
The  anastomosis  mav  be  made  between  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
(gastro-duodenostomy)  or  between  the  stomach  and  jejunum  (gastro- 
jejunostomy). 

The  operation  has  for  its  prime  object  the  establishment  of  a 
sufficiently  free  exit  for  the  escape  of  the  stomach  contents;  for 
stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  whether  simple  and  due  to  non-malignant 
chronic  ulcer  or  the  result  of  malignant  disease;  for  hour-glass  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  stomach;  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  of 
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chronic  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis;  dilatation  consecutive  to  pyloric 
stenosis,  etc. ;  gastro-jejunostomy  is  performed  for  chronic  ulcer  of 
the  duodenum  with  the  object  of  diverting  the  acid  stomach  contents 
from  this  portion  of  the  bowel. 

Oastro-duodenostomy. — The  anastomosis  is  made  between  the 
stomach  and  duodenum.  This  operation  is  illustrated  in  the  method 
of  implanting  the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  into  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  after  resection  of  the  pylorus,  etc.,  and  in  the 
operation  of  Finney,  described  as  "Pyloroplasty,"  but  which  is  in 
reality  a  gastro-duodenostomy,  and  in  the  gastro-duodenostomy  of 
Kocher. 

Gastho-duodenostomy  (Kocheu). — After  the  abdomen  has  been 
opened,  incision,  etc.,  described  in  detail  in  "Gastro-jejunostomy," 
the  duodenum  is  sought  and  mobilized  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can 
be  brought  over  toward  the  middle  line  into  convenient  apposition 
with  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 

In  order  to  effect  the  mobilization  of  the  duodenum  it  is  necessars' 
to  incise  the  parietal  peritoneum  just  to  the  outer  side  of  and  parallel 
with  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum.  The  incision  is  placed 
a  thumb's  breadth  to  the  right  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum, e\jx>sing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney.  The 
incision  is  carried  downward  for  a  short  distance  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  which  is  held  taut.  Care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  divide  the  large  arterial  branches  in  the  transverse 
mesocolon. 

The  finger  is  introduced  into  the  incision  in  the  peritoneum  and, 
working  inward  boliind  the  duodenum,  this  i)art  of  tlie  gut.  together 
with  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  is  carefully  separated  from  tlie  surface 
of  the  kidney  and  vertebral  cohunn  and  lifted  upon  the  finger,  forward 
into  the  incision  and  over  toward  the  middle  line  in  order  to  meet  the 
pyloric  ])ortion  of  tlie  stomach.  A  finger  is  hooked  beliind  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomacli  and  this  part  likewise  drawn  forward  into  the 
incision. 

A  fold  of  iho  wall  of  the  duodenum  and  a  fold  of  tlie  stomach  wall 
are  secured  with  two  rubber-sheathed  anastomosis  clamps  which  are 
held  side  by  side  and  the  anastomosis  accomplislied  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  described  in  **(Tastro-jejunostoniy  with  Clamps,''  "Lateral 
AnastouK^sis  with  Clam])s,"  etc.  The  opening  between  the  duodenum 
and  stomach  should  he  at  least  one  and  one-half  inches  long. 

According  to  Kocher  this  operation  has  many  advantages  and 
gives  very  satisfactory  remote  results  in  cases  of  pyloric  stenosis. 
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Oastro-jejunostomy. — The  junction  is  made  between  the  stomach 
and  jejunum.  This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Woelfler  in  1881. 
The  loop  of  small  intestine  may  be  fixed  to  either  the  anterior  or  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach. 

Anterior  Gastro-jejunostomy  (Woelfler). — This  consists  in 
bringing  a  coil  of  the  small  intestine — ^jejunum — up  in  front  of  the 
great  omentum  and  transverse  colon,  fixing  it  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  and  establishing  a  communication  between  the  two  organs. 
The  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  is  only  resorted  to  when  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  is  impossible  or  inadvisable  to  do  the  posterior 
operation.  If  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  were  involved  in  the 
disease  or  fixed  by  adhesions  to  the  pancreas,  or  if  a  very  short  trans- 
verse mesocolon  were  encountered,  the  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy 
would  be  indicated.  The  operation  may  be  done  with  suture,  clamps. 
Murphy  button,  or  McGraw  rubber  ligature. 

The  stomach  should  be  washed  out  with  the  stomach  tube  just 
before  commencing  the  operation,  before  the  patient  is  anaesthetized. 

Suture  Method. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  through 
the  linea  alba  from  a  point  one  inch  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  down 
to  the  umbilicus,  or  even  beyond  this  point  if  necessary.  It  is  prefer- 
able as  a  rule  to  make  this  incision  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle  or,  better, 
after  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  has  been  incised 
the  inner  edge  of  the  muscle  is  seized  and  drawn  outward  away 
from  the  middle  line;  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
is  thus  exposed  and  it  and  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum 
are  incised  on  a  line  directly  behind  the  incision  in  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  Through  this  opening  the  stomach  is 
sought  and  examined. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  recognized  the  transverse  colon,  and 
with  it  the  great  omentum,  is  drawn  out  of  the  incision  and  search  is 
then  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  jejimum.  This  part  of  the 
gut  lies  in  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  the  left  of  the  vertebral 
column,  upon  a  level  with  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  its 
mesentery  being  very  short  and  serving  to  anchor  it  in  this  position. 
To  secure  this  coil  of  gut  the  hand  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and 
carried  backward,  along  the  under  surface  of  the  transverse  mesocolon 
as  far  as  the  posterior  abdominal  wall;  just  below  the  attachment  of 
the  transverse  mesocolon  to  the  vertebral  column,  at  the  place  indicated 
upon  the  left  of  tiie  column,  the  coil  of  gut  is  found.    This  part  of  the 
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email  mtestine  ib  readily  identilied  by  the  fact  that  it  is  fixed  within 
the  abdomen,  as  ie  demonstrated  when  an  effort  is  made  to  draw  it  out 
of  the  abdomen ;  any  other  part  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  freely 
drawn  through  the  fingers  in  either  direction,  and  may  be  readily 
drawn  out  through  the  incision  upon  the  abdomen. 

A  loop  of  gut  about  eighteen  inches  distant  from  the  commence- 


aniJ  iDteetlDe 


mont  of  tlie  jt'jumim  is  selected  for  attachment  to  the  stomach.  About 
ten  inches  of  tiii"  loop  of  gut  is  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision  and  surniniLdeil  for  the  purpose  of  constricting  its  lumen  by 
two  pieces  of  nnnwv  tape.  The  tapes  arc  carried  around  the  gut 
with  a  sharp-noscil  ai'tery  forceps  which  is  Ihnist  through  the  mesen- 
tery close  to  its  nttachiuent  to  the  intestine,  and  with  this  the  end  of 
the  tape  is  seizi'd  and  drawn  through.    The  one  piece  of  tape  is  tied 
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and  the  segment  of  gut  emptied  of  its  contents  to  a  point  beyond  the 
second  piece  of  tape  by  gently  stripping  it  between  the  fingers  and  then 
the  second  tape  is  tied.  The  tapes  should  be  tied  just  sufficiently 
tight  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the 
segment  of  gut.  After  the  coil  of  gut  has  been  secured  and  the  tapes 
applied,  the  transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  are  pushed  back  into 
the  abdomen  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  seized  and  drawn 
out  of  the  abdomen.  Dry,  sterile,  gauze  pads  are  placed  about  the 
stomach  and  intestine  and  tucked  partly  into  the  incision  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  parts  outside  the  abdomen  and  to  prevent 
the  entrance  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  any  material  that  might 
escape  from  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

The  coil  of  intestine  and  the  stomach  are  steadied,  side  bv  side, 
and  united  with  a  continuous  Ijembert  suture  of  fine  silk,  using  a 
straight  cambric  needle.  This  suture  line,  which  includes  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous 
ring.'^  Each  stitch  takes  a  good,  deep,  broad  bite,  but  should  not  pene- 
trate into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  intestine.  The  suture  is 
applied  in  a  straight  line  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  long;  the 
stitches  are  about  one-eighth  inch  apart  and  each  should  be  drawn 
fairly  tight.  The  tail  of  the  suture  is  left  long  and  may  be  held  by 
the  assistant  as  a  tractor.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  completed, 
the  needle  carrying  the  thread  is  laid  aside  temporarily  until  needed 
later  to  complete  the  operation  by  making  the  anterior  half  of  the 
"outside  serous  ring''  suture.  The  intestine  is  joined  to  the  stomach 
along  a  line  running  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  toward  the 
right.  The  incisions  in  the  intestine  and  stoniaoh  are  next  made. 
Thev  are  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  lontr.  Thvx  are  shorter  than 
the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture  and  should  be  placed  about  one-fourth 
inch  distant  from  it.  They  should  be  straight,  parallel  with  the  line 
of  suture,  and  clean  cut.  The  intestine  is  incised  first.  The  wall  of 
the  gut  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  a  small  opening 
made  between  these  with  a  straight,  sharp  scissors  and  then  the  open- 
ing thus  made  is  sufficiently  enlarge<l.  Any  escaping  contents  are  care- 
fully caught  with  gauze  wi]>es.  The  stomach  is  incised  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  redundant  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  pro- 
trude through  the  incisions  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  are  trimmed 
awav  with  the  scissors.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions 
stops  after  th(\v  have  been  sutured:  any  spurting  ])oints  nuiy  be 
clam[)ed,  however,  and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 
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The  corresponding  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  intestine  and 
stomach  are  sewed  to  each  other  with  catgut  in  a  medium-sized, 
straight  needle,  each  stitch  taking  a  good  hite  and  passing  through  all 
the  coats,  including  the  mucous  membrane,  and  drawn  fairly  tight; 
the  needle  punctures  should  be  rather  less  than  one-fourth  inch  apart. 
This  suture  is  continued  uninterrupted  all  around,  uniting  the  cor- 
responding edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  to  each 
other  until  these  openings  are  entirely  closed  in  and  the  anastomosis 
made.  Before  beginning  this  stitch  the  margins  of  the  openings  are 
wiped  with  a  swab  moistened  in  hot  saline  solution. 

After  the  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  stomach  and  jejunum  have 
been  united  all  around  we  again  take  up  the  first  needle  carrying  the 
silk  thread  with  which  the  posterior  half  of  the  Lembert  suture — ^^^out- 
side  serous  ring" — ^was  made  and  complete  the  operation  by  making 
the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring''  suture. 

When  the  operation  has  been  completed  we  have  the  openings  in 
the  intestine  and  stomach,  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  imited 
edge  to  edge,  all  around,  by  a  continuous  stitch  which  passes  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  margins  of  the  openings  and  this  sur- 
rounded, reinforced,  by  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  which  passes 
through  the  serous  and  nuiscular  coats  only,  and  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  penetrating  mucous  stitch.  Should  there  be 
any  doubtful  points  where  the  mucous  penetrating  stitch  is  not  cer- 
tainly buried,  one  or  more  supplementary  interrupted  Lembert  stitches 
mav  be  taken  to  remedv  this. 

It  will  be  obsen'cd  that  the  coil  of  gut  is  joined  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  along  an  oblique  line  running  from  above  down- 
ward and  toward  the  right,  the  lower  end  of  the  line  being  at  the 
greater  curvature,  the  upper  end  pointing  upward  and  toward  the  left, 
toward  the  cardia.  The  gut  is  joined  to  the  stomach  in  such  a  way 
that  the  current  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  loop  of  intestine 
will  be  in  the  same  direction — the  distal  limb  of  the  loop  of  gut 
toward  the  right  or  ]\vlorio  end  of  the  stomach ;  this  is  accomplished 
by  taking  care  not  to  twist  the  loop  of  intestine  upon  itself  when  draw- 
ing it  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach. 

The  transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  rolled  upon  itself  lie 
together  behind  the  junction  formed  between  the  jejunum  and  the 
stomach. 

The  constricting  tapes  are  finally  removed  from  the  intestine  and 
the  parts  mopped  off  with  a  swab  wet  in  hot  saline  solution  and 
replaced  within  the  abdomen  and  the  abdominal  incision  closed. 
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Clamp  Method. — The  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be  per- 
formed with  great  facility  with  the  assistance  of  the  holding  clamps. 
The  technique  is  similar  to  that  described  in  detail  in  "Posterior 
Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp  Method.^'  A  fold  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  is  secured  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp  along  a  line 
three  to  four  inches  in  length  and  running  obliquely  from  above  down- 
ward and  toward  the  right,  the  lower  end  of  the  fold  corresponding 
to  the  most  dependent  pari;  of  the  greater  curvature.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum  is  sought  for  and  recognized  in  the  manner 
already  described  (see  page  440),  and  a  coil  about  eighteen  inches 
beyond  this  point  is  secured  and  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision.  A  fold  of  the  wall  of  this  coil  of  gut  similar  in  length  to  that 
of  the  stomach  wall  is  secured  between  the  blades  of  the  holding  for- 
ceps. Doyen,  Moynihan  or  Scudder  clamps  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  blades  are  sheathed  with  rubbei:  tubing  and  grasp  the  wall  of 
stomach  just  tightly  enough  to  secure  it  from  slipping,  but  not  so 
tightly  as  to  damage  or  crush  it.  The  blades  of  the  clamps  holding 
the  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  wall  of  the 
jejunum  are  placed  side  by  side  and  the  anastomosis  made  between 
them  as  described  in  detail  in  "Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp 
Method,"  page  450. 

Anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be  also  made  with  the  McGraw 
Bubber  Ligature,  Murphy  Button,  etc.  Details  of  the  application  of 
these  methods  are  described  under  "Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy." 

Jdhoulay  and  Braun  Modification. — In  some  cases,  after  the 
anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  as  described  above  has  been  performed, 
there  occurs  an  accumulation  of  food,  bile,  and  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
short  (proximal)  limb  of  the  loop  of  the  intestine  that  is  fixed  to  the 
stomach,  with  a  consequent  regurgitation  into  the  stomach,  and  this 
is  characterized  by  exhausting  and  fatal  vomiting.  The  regurgitation 
and  vomiting  are  due  to  a  spur  formation  at  the  point  where  the  coil 
of  gut  is  attached  to  the  stomach.  The  spur  directs  the  stomach  con- 
tents into  the  short  or  proximal  arm  of  the  gut,  which  becomes  dis- 
tended and  with  the  result  that  the  contents  back  up  and  overflow  back 
into  the  stomach.  In  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  this  vomiting — 
"vicious  circle'' — a  lateral  communication  is  made  between  the  two 
limbs  of  the  coil  of  intestine  which  has  been  attached  to  the  stomach. 
This  may  be  done  either  at  the  same  time  that  the  gastro-jejunostomy 
is  performed,  or,  since  this  regurgitation,  etc.,  do  not  occur  in  all  cases, 
it  may  be  done  later  as  a  secondar}^  operation,  waiting  for  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms  indicating  the  necessity  of  the  additional  operation 
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before  submitting  tbe  patient  to  the  additional  risk.  It  ia  probably 
vdse  to  do  this  entero-anastomosiia  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  prlmaiy 
gastro-jejunostomv,  as  it  occupies  but  a  few  minutes'  additional  time. 
The  secondary  en  tero -anastomosis  may  be  made  with  suture,  clamps. 
Murphy  button,  or  McGraw's  rubber  suture,  etc.    The  communication 


between  the  two  liinhs  <>[  the  loo]i  of  gut  sliould  be  made  at  their  most 
dependent  part. 

For  the  details  of  the  operation  of  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis 
with  tlie  simple  suture,  cliijups,  Mefiraw  riibher  ligature,  etc.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  desi'ription  <if  these  various  proceduren  a'l 
they  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy  (von  Hacker). — The  jejunum 
is  sutured  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stouiach,  which  is  made  access- 
ible through  an  opening  torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  As 
originally  employed  a  loop  of  the  jejunum,  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
from  its  commencement,  was  anastomosed  to  the  stomach.  The 
operation  was  followed  in  many  cases  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
"vicious  circle-':  regurgitation,  exhaustive  vomiting,  and  a  fatal 
termination.  It  is  most  desirable  to  eliminate  the  loop  arrange- 
ment of  the  anastomosed  gut,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  using 
the  uppermost  portion  of  the  jejunum,  within  a  few  inches  of  its 
commencement  at  the  duodeno-jejunal  junction,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  anastomosis  with  the  stomach.  This  highest  por- 
tion of  the  jejunum  is  situated  normally  just  behind  the  stomach, 
close  to  its  posterior  wall,  separated  from  it  by  the  interposed  trans- 
verse mesocolon  only.  It  may  be  readily  attached  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  after  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  transverse 
mesocolon.  The  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  without  a  loop  is  the 
preferable  operation  in  all  cases  where  it  is  feasible,  reserving  the 
anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  for  those  cases  that  offer  some  counter- 
indication  or  impediment  as  disease  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach,  adhesions  to  the  pancreas,  abnormally  short  transverse  meso- 
colon, etc.  The  operation  may  be  performed  with  suture,  clamps. 
Murphy  button,  McGraw  rubber  ligature,  et<?. 

Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy  Without  a  Ijoop,  Suture 
Method. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  or  the  incision  mav 
be  placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between 
the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle,  or  the  muscle  may  l)e  displaced  outward, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.     (See  page  440.) 

After  the  stomach  has  been  recognized  the  transverse  colon 
and  great  omentum  are  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen  and  reflected 
upward.  In  order  to  expose  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  a 
small  opening  is  cut  or,  better,  torn  in  the  transvei'se  mesocolon, 
selecting  a  part  which  is  devoid  of  blood-vessels.  This  opening  is 
enlarged  with  the  fingers  until' it  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date three  or  four  fingers.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure 
any  blood-vessels,  particularly  the  arteria  colica  media,  in  making 
the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  is  drawn  partly  through  the  o})ening  which  has  been  thus 
made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in 
the  transverse  mesocolon  fixed  at  once  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
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stomach  by  several  sutures  of  fine  silk.  These  sutures  do  not  pierce 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall.  They  penetrate  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  only.  The  exposed  area  of  the  stomach  wall 
which  presents  through  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon  is 
then  brought  out  tlirough  the  incision  in  the  abdomen,  where  it  is 
retained  by  an  assistant. 

As  already  described  in  the  preceding  operations,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  jejunum  is  found  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen 
to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  just  below 
the  vertebral  attachment  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  This  coil 
of  gut  is  secured  and  brought  up  into  the  abdominal  incision.  The 
portion  of  gut  which  is  thus  secured  for  attachment  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  corresponds  to  the  upper  five  inches  of  the 
jejunum.  The  coil  of  gut  is  stripped  between  the  fingers  to  empty 
it,  and  a  piece  of  narrow  tape  is  passed  around  it  ten  or  twelve 
inches  farther  along,  away  from  its  commencement.  The  tape  is 
drawn  through  the  mesentery  with  a  sharp-nosed  artery  clamp  which 
is  thrust  through  the  mesentery  close  to  the  gut.  The  tape  is  tied 
just  suflSciently  tight  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents  into 
the  coil  of  gut  wliich  has  been  emptied.  The  transverse  colon  and 
great  omentum  are  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen.  Pads  of  gauze 
are  tucked  about  the  viscera  and  partly  into  the  abdominal  incision 
to  steady  the  parts  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  material  from 
the  stomach  or  intestine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  gastro- 
jejunostomy is  then  performed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already 
described  in  detail  in  "Anterior  Gastro-jejunostomy,  Suture  Method.'' 
The  intestine  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  with  a 
Tjembert  suture  along  an  oblique  line  for  a  distance  of  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  inches,  and  reaching  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
greater  curvature  upward  and  to  the  left — ])ointing  toward  the 
cardia.  The  stomach  and  intestine  are  incised.  The  incisions,  two 
to  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  are  made  parallel  with  and  about 
one-quarter  inch  distant  from  tlie  line  of  the  Leinbert  suture.  The 
redundant  edges  of  mucous  membrane  that  protrude  through  the 
incisions  are  triinmod  awav  with  the  scissors.  The  incisions  are 
shorter  than  the  line  of  Lemhert  suture  that  joins  the  jejunum  to 
the  stoniaoh.  The  corresponding  e(1«2:os  of  tlie  openings  in  the  stom- 
ach and  intestine  are  sewed  toirother  all  around  with  a  throudi-and- 
through  stitch  of  chromic  catgut,  iinally  completing  the  operation 
bv    introducing:   the    anterior   half   of    the    Lemhert    "outside    serous 
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ring"  suture,  with  the  needle  and  thread  which  were  used  for  the 
£r8t  half  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

When  tlie  operation  lias  been  completed  it  will  be  obsen'ed 
that  the  uppermost  part  of  the  jejunum  {within  the  first  five  inches 
of  its  commencement)  is  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
Btomaeh  along  a  line  running  obliquely  from  above  downward  and 
toward  the  right,  the  lower  end  of  the  line  corresponding  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  greater  ciirvature,  and  the  upper  end  pointing 
toward  the  cardia.     Mayo  recommends  that  the  lino  of  attachment 


of  the  jfjimuin  to  {lie  itomnch  he  mer-td — t  c  luii  oUiftuely  from 
right  lo  lt.'ft  and  from  above  downward,  be;jinnirif:  one  inch  above 
the  {ireHttT  curvature  on  a  line  prolonged  downward  from  the  longi- 
tudinal portion  of  the  lesser  curvature,  and  ending  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach  two  and  one-half  inches  lo  tlie  left.  This  line  of 
attachment  avoids  n-vcrsion,  bending,  of  the  anastomosed  coil  of 
gut  at  tlie  point  wIutu  it  is  altnrhed  to  the  stomacii. 

l'l.A.\ir  Mktiiop. — After  tlie  abdomen  ha^  been  opuiied  as  already 
dewribed  in  the  pi'eccding  jiarafiraphs,  tlie  stomach  is  drawn  out 
through  the  opening  wbich  is  nuide  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 
The  lowest  juiint  of  the  greater  ciirvattire  of  (lie  stomach,  as  it 
lies  in  its  natural  posilioiL,  in  |)reviously  located  mid  fixed  for  identi- 
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fication  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand  in  order  to  mark 
the  lower  end  of  the  fold  of  the  stomach  wall  that  is  to  be  grasped 
between  the  blades  of  the  clamp.  Reaching  obliquely  upward  and 
toward  the  left  from  this  point  on  the  greater  curvature,  toward 
the  cardia,  a  fold  of  the  stomach  wall  three  and  one-half  to  four 
inches  in  length  is  secured  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp.  A 
holding  clamp  with  elastic  blades  after  the  pattern  of  Doyen, 
Moynihan,  Scudder,  with  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing, 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  clamp  is  applied  with  the  operator 
standing  upon  the  patient's  left  side;  the  tip  of  the  clamp  as  it 
grasps  the   fold  of  the   posterior  wall   of  the  stomach   is   directed 


Fig.  212.— Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy.  Shows  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  Jejunum  to  the  stomach  running  obliquely  from  above  downward  and 
toward  the  left  (Mayo). 

upward  toward  the  patient's  right  shoulder — the  handles  toward 
the  patient's  left  side. 

The  commencement  of  the  jejunum  is  next  sought.  It  is 
found  lying  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
(see  page  440).  A  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  uppermost  part  of  this 
portion  of  the  intestine,  similar  in  length  to  that  of  the  stomach 
wall,  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp.  The  fold  of 
intestine  should  be  taken  in  the  upper  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
jejunum  and  along  a  line  opposite  its  mesenteric  border. 

The  two  clamps  holding  the  folds  of  stomach  and  jejunum  are 
placed  side  by  side  so  that  they  lie  transversely  across  the  incision 
in  the  abdomen  and  the  transverse  colon,  great  omentum,  are 
replaced  back  in  the  abdominal  cavity.    The  folds  of  the  stomach  and 
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jejunum  are  joined  together  with  a  continuous  non-penetrating 
suture  of  silk.  This  suture  picks  up  tlie  serous  and  muscular  layers, 
commencing  at  the  left  and  working  toward  the  right — toward  the 
tips  of  the  clamps.  The  folds  of  stomach  and  jejunum  are  joined 
for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches.  The  stitches 
are  introduced  about  one-eighth  inch  apart  and  each  drawn  fairly 
tight.  After  this  line  of  suture  lias  been  introduced  the  needle  is 
temporarily  laid  aside,  the  thread  being  left  long  to  be  used  later 
to  complete  the  outside  serous  ring  suture. 

Incisions  are  made  in  the  stomach  and  intestine.  These  inci- 
sions are  shorter  than  the  suture  line,  two  to  two  and  one-half 
inches  long,  and  are  placed  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter 
inch  distant  from  the  suture  line.  The  incisions  reach  down 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only,  exposing  the  mucosa.' 
The  incised  serous  and  musculur  coats  retract,  leaving  exposed  an 
elliptical  area  of  the  mucosa  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long 
and  one-half  inch  across  at  its  widest  part.  The  exposed  areas  of 
mucosa  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  excised  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  scissors. 

After  the  incisions  have  been  made  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine the  parts  are  wiped  clean  with  a  pad  wet  with  saline  solution, 
and  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  openings  sewed  to  each  other 
all  around  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  chromic  catgut  carried  in  a 
medium-sized  needle.  Each  stitch  takes  a  good  bite,  passing 
through  all  the  coats,  especially  the  mucosa,  and  is  dra^\^l  fairly 
tight:  the  needle  thrusts  should  be  rather  less  than  one-quarter 
inch  apart.  This  suture  is  contiiuied  uninterrupted  all  around, 
uniting  tlie  corresponding  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  stomach  and 
intestine  until  thev  are  entirelv  closed  in. 

After  the  edges  of  the  openings  have  been  united  all  around 
the  clamps  are  removed  and  the  parts  again  wiped  clean  with 
swabs  wet  in  hot  saline,  and  the  needle  still  carrying  the  silk  thread 
with  which  the  first,  posterior,  half  of  the  non-penetrating  suture, 
"outside  serous  ring,"  was  nia<le,  is  again  taken  uj)  and  with  it  tho 
second,  anterior,  half  of  the  ^'outside  serous  ring''  suture  is  intro- 
duced and  the  operation  thus  coniplelod. 

It  will  he  obsi'rved  that  the  uppermost  part  of  the  jejunum 
is  attached  to  the  ])osteri()r  wall  of  the  stomach  along  an  oblique 
line  running  from  above  downward  and  toward  the  right,  the  lower 
end  of  the  lim*  corresponding  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  greater 
curvature.      ^layo   advices   attaching   the   jejunum    to    the    stomach 
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along  an  oblique  line  commencing  one  inch  above  the  greater  curva- 
ture on  a  perpendicular  with  the  longitudinal  portion  of  the  lesser 
curvature,  and  tenninating  two  and  one-half  inches  to  the  left  at 
the  greater  cunature.     (See  Figs.  209  and  212.) 

The  parts  are  finally  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  the 
stomach  to  its  natural  position,  and  the  transverse  colon  and  greater 
omentum  drawn  down  into  their  normal  position  and  the  incision 
in  the  abdomen  closed. 

Gastro-jejunostomy  with  the  Murphy  Button. — This  is  a 
comparatively  simple  operation  and  much  time  can  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  the  device.  The  button  can  be  used  for  either  the 
anterior  or  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy.  The  Murphy  button  is 
much  less  frequently  employed  at  present  than  formerly,  the  suture 
and  the  clamp  methods  being  preferred  by  most  surgeons.  The  use 
of  the  Murphy  button  is  no  doubt  indicated  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially where  a  malignant  condition  exists  and  the  time  permitted 
for  the  perfonnance  of  the  operation  is  short.  The  medium-size 
button  may  be  used  for  the  gastro-jejunostomy,  and  a  smaller  one 
for  the  entero-anastomosis,  if  this  latter  operation  is  performed  in 
addition. 

If  a  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  is  made,  the  button,  when 
liberated,  is  less  likelv  to  fall  into  the  stomach  than  when  the  ante- 
rior  gastro-jejunostomy  is  the  operation  performed.  According  to 
the  suggestion  of  Weir,  the  margin  of  that  half  of  the  button  which 
presents  into  the  intestine  may  be  provided  with  projecting  flanges, 
which  should  hinder  the  button  from  falling  into  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  and  intestine  are  brought  out  upon  the  abdomen 
as  in  the  operations  above  described.  A  purse-string  suture  is  intro- 
duced in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
penetrating  through  the  entire  thickness  of  each.  The  space 
included  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  purse-string  suture  should 
be  about  one-half  inch;  for  description  of  the  running,  purse-string 
suture  and  the  method  of  its  introduction  see  "Lateral  Intestinal 
Anastomosis."  This  ])urHe-string  suture  is  applied  first  to  the 
jejunum  and  then  betwoini  the  two  limbs  of  the  suture  line  an 
incision  is  made  into  the  gut ;  this  should  be  barely  large  enough 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  tlie  half  button.  That  half  button 
which  is  provided  witli  tlie  spring  is  seized  with  a  thumb  forceps 
and  introduced  througli  tlie  incision  into  the  gut,  and,  while  it  is 
thus  steadied,  the  purse-string  is  drawn  tight  about  its  shank,  tied, 
and  the  ends  cut  short. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  after  the  purse-string  has  been  applied 
to  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  this  is  incised,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  button  is  introduced  into  this  incision  and  the  string  tied 
about  its  neck.  The  parts  adjacent  to  the  openings  are  wiped  with 
a  pad  wet  with  hot  saline  and  the  two  halves  of  the  button  delib- 
erately pressed  home.  They  should  be  applied  sufficiently  tight 
to  cause  a  gradual  pressure  necrosis  of  those  parts  of  the  walls 
of  the  viscera  that  are  included  within  their  grasp.  If  any  raw 
edge  of  mucous  membrane  is  seen  presenting  between  the  flanges 
of  the  button  it  should  be  seized  with  the  thumb  forceps  and 
trimmed  close  with  sharp  scissors  and  then  be  still  farther  buried 
with  several  additional  Lembert  stitches.  Murphy  claims  that  the 
additional  outside  Lembert  stitch  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary;  never- 
theless, it  is  well  to  use  it,  especially  if  there  are  any  doubtful 
points.  The  button  being  in  position,  the  application  of  the  Lem- 
bert stitch  is  easy.  Spurting  vessels  in  the  edges  of  the  openings 
in  the  intestine  and  stomach  may  be  clamped  and  tied  with  fine 
catgut. 

Gastro-jejunostomy  with  M€Gilvw's  Eubber  Suture. — ^The 
gut  is  brought  into  apposition  with  the  anterior  or  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  as  described  in  the  preceding  operations,  and 
these  two  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  joined  to  each  other 
with  a  continuous  silk  Lembert  stitch  for  a  distance  of  two  and 
one-half  inches.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  introduced  the 
needle  still  carrying  the  suture  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  stomach  is  then  united  to  the  intestine  with  a  single 
suture  of  solid  rubber,  smooth  and  round  and  from  2  to  5  mm. 
in  thickness.  This  suture  is  carried  in  the  eye  of  a  long,  straight 
needle;  a  large  worsted  needle  or  Ilagedorn  needle  answers  well 
for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shave  the  end  of  the 
rubber  suture  so  that  it  may  enter  the  eye  of  the  needle.  The 
point  of  the  needle  is  pa.«sed  into  the  stomach  and  then  out  again, 
so  tliat  about  two  inches  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  corresponding 
to  its  long  diameter,  is  included  between  the  two  punctures.  The 
rubber  suture  is  put  upon  the  stretch  and  the  needle,  pulling  the 
suture  after  it,  is  then  drawn  through.  With  the  same  needle  and 
suture  and  in  a  similar  manner,  the  intestine  is  pierced,  entering 
and  emerging  at  points  opposite  the  puncture  holes  in  the  stomach. 
The  rubber  suture  is  drawn  very  tight,  thus  constricting  the  parts 
included  in  its  grasp,  and  tied.  In  order  to  secure  the  knot  in  the 
rubber  suture  a  strand  of  stout  silk  may  be  placed  underneath  the 
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rubber  at  the  place  where  the  knot  is  to  be,  and  after  one  loop 
of  the  knot  has  been  taken  in  the  rubber  suture  the  silk  ligature 
is  tied  over  it  and  then  the  second,  final  loop  of  the  knot  is  taken 


Fig.  215.— Gastro-jejunostomy  (McOraw).  A  loop  of  intestine  has  been  fixed 
to  the  wall  of  the  stomach  with  a  continuous,  non-penetrating  stitch  (A,  A). 
Rubber  ligature  (7?.  B,  B),  which  has  been  passed  through  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  ready  for  tying. 

in  the  rubber  suture  and  the  silk  ligature  again  tied  over  this.    The 
ends  of  both  rubber  and  silk  ligatures  are  cut  very  short. 

In  passing  the  rubber  suture  one  should  make  certain  that  the 
needle  pierces  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  organ  and 
that  it  does  not  pick  up  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  viscus  on  its 
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way  to  make  the  second  puncture — that  of  exit;  in  each  viscus 
there  should  be  two  punctures  only, — one  as  the  needle  passes  in 
and  one  as  the  needle  passes  out.  In  drawing  the  rubber  suture 
after  the  needle,  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
it  may  be  stretched  so  that  it  becomes  thinner,  and  may  thus  the 
more  readily  follow  the  needle  through  the  punctures. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  operation,  the  needle,  carrying  the  silk 
thread  with  which  the  first  half  of  the  Ijcmbert  "outside  serous 
ring''  suture  was  applied,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  with  it  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  joined  with  a  continuous 
stitch,  which  is  applied  along  a  line  just  in  front  of,  anterior  to, 
the  nibber  ligature,  and  which  buries  this  latter  and  completes  the 
"outi^ide  serous  ring^'  suture. 

By  this  operation  corresponding  portions  of  the  apposed  walls 
of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  included  in  the  grasp  of  a 
single,  elastic-rubber  suture,  which,  when  drawn  very  tight,  gradu- 
ally cuts  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  united  viscera,  with  the 
result  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  the  gastro-jejunostomy  is 
established  and  the  liberated  rubber  suture  is  passed  unobserved 
through  the  bowel.  This  plan  of  operation  may  also  be  employed 
in  making  a  lateral  anastomosis  between  two  coils  of  the  small 
intestine  or  between  the  small  and  large  intestine. 

Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy,  Y  Method  of  Roux. — This 
procedure  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  phenomena  of  the 
"vicious  circle"  are  not  observed  aft^r  the  operation,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerably  more  time  is  required  for  its  execu- 
tion, especially  at  the  hands  of  surgeons  less  familiar  with  the 
technique  of  intestinal  operations.  The  results  following  the  usual 
method  of  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  without  a  loop  are  just  as 
good.  Time  is  a  consideration  of  serious  moment  in  intestinal 
operations,  particularly  in  patients  feeble  and  exhausted  from  pro- 
longed inanition. 

A  coil  of  gut  about  20  cm.  distant  from  the  commencement 
of  the  jejunum  is  selected.  The  gut  is  stripped  botwoen  the  fingers 
in  order  to  empty  it,  and  a  strip  of  narrow  tape  tied  around  the 
gut.  Two  straight  elastic  holding  forceps  are  applied  to  the  gut 
close  together  and  the  intestine  divided  between  them  with  the 
scisFors,  the  cut  reaching  into  the  mesentery  as  far  as  the  first 
important  vascular  arch.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
then  exposed  by  tearing  through  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the 
edges   of  the   opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon   being   fixed   to 
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the  wall  of  the  stomach  with  several  iion-penetrating  silk  sutures. 
The  distal,  lower,  end  of  the  divided  gut  is  lifted  up  and  sewed 
into  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  posterior  wall  o(  the 
stomach  and  the  proximai  upper,  end  of  the  put  sutured  into  an 
opening  made  in  the  left  side  of  the  lower,  distal  loop  of  the  gut — 
the  part, that  has  been  sutured  to  the  Btomach. 


been  Butured 


The  nielliod  of  uiiiting  the  ends  of  the  gut  to  the  edges  of 
the  openings  made  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  similar  to  that 
employed  in  joining  the  end  of  the  diiodcnuni  to  the  stomach  in 
"Pylori'ffoniv  (Koclier)."  (Sec  page  391.) 

Finally  the  cut  e<lges  of  the  mesentery  are  sutured  to  the  adja- 
cent underlying  iru-smnlon  and  mesentery  and  the  operation  thus 
completed. 
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This  method  provides  very  excellent  drainage  for  the  stomach 
and  eliminates  almost  positively  the  danger  of  regurgitation  and 
"vicious  circle"  phenomena. 

THE    LARGE    INTESTINE    AND    VERMIFORM    APPENDIX. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Large  Intestine,  etc. — The  large 
intestine  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small  intestine  by  itB  large 
caliber  and  by  its  sacculation;  attached  along  its  whole  length  is 
the  great  omentum  or  the  analogues  of  this  structure,  the  appen- 
dices epiploicae.  The  large  intestine  is  also  marked  by  three  longi- 
tudinal bauds  which  traverse  its  entire  length.  These  longitudinal 
bands  are  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibers;  one  of  them  is  found  along  the  mesenteric  border  of  the 
gut,  another  corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the  great  omentum 
and  the  little  fatty  processes, — the  appendices  epiploic^, — and  the 
third  is  located  between  these  two. 

The  large  intestine  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  cjecum, 
colon  (ascending,  transverse,  descending,  and  sigmoid  flexure),  and 
the  rectum. 

The  CiECi'M  is  the  dilated,  pouched  commencement  of  the  large 
intestine.  It  is  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  near  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  resting  upon  the  psoas  or  iliacus  muscle.  It  is  provided  with  a 
complete  peritoneal  investment,  is  movable,  and  has  a  mesentery  which 
is  short  and  serves  to  anchor  it  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  The 
mesentery  is  sufficiently  long  in  the  majority  of  instances,  how- 
ever, to  allow  this  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  drawn  out 
upon  the  abdominal  wall.  The  layers  of  the  mesoca^cum  are  but 
loosely  adherent  to  each  other  and  may  be  readily  separated.  As 
a  result  of  this  loose  arrangement  the  caecum  may  slip  down  from 
within  the  folds  of  its  mesentery  and  escape  into  the  inguinal 
canal  and  form  a  hernia  which  is  only  partly  provided  with  a  sac. 
In  such  a  hernia  when  the  sac  is  opened,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cjecum  is  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  sac  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated because  the  mesenteric  folds  of  the  ca:»euni  are  directlv  con- 
tinuous  with  the  sac.  The  caecum  cannot,  therefore,  be  independ- 
entlv  returned  to  the  abdomen.  When  the  c.Tcum  is  returned  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  sac  must  be  returned  in  part  with  it. 
The  ca'cum  is  continued  upward  into  the  ascending  colon  without 
anv  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  VEHMiFOini  Appendix  is  a  blind,  worm-like  process,  which 
is  given  off  from  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  cjecum  at  the 
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point  where  the  longitudinal  bands  meet  and  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  below  the  junction  of  the  small  intestine  with  the 
caecum.  It  is  found  lying  more  or  less  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
or  dipping  into  the  pelvis. 

The  base  of  the  appendix  corresponds  to  a  point  on  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  called  "McBurney's  point/'  which  is  located  two  inches  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  upon  a  line  draMrn 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus. 

The  appendix  varies  much  in  size;  it  is  usually  as  thick  around 
as  a  lead  pencil  and  its  average  length  is  four  inches;  it  varies  from 
two  to  six  inches  and  may  be  longer.  Usually  it  is  a  hollow  tube, 
its  canal  extending  as  far  as  its  tip;  at  times,  however,  the  canal 
does  not  extend  to  the  tip  or  may  be  absent  entirely.  Its  inner 
surface  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  appendix  is  an  intra- 
peritoneal structure,  being  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  provided  with  a  mesentery  of  its  own. 
This  mesentery  is  a  little  fold  derived  from  the  under  layer  of  the 
mesentery  of  the  small  intestine  where  the  latter  enters  the  caecum; 
it  incloses  the  appendix  between  its  folds,  and  usually  extends  only 
part  way  down  to  the  tip,  leaving  the  lower  third  or  half  of  the 
appendix  free.  This  mesentery  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
too  short,  causes  the  appendix  to  present  its  curled-up  appearance, 
serves  to  limit  its  range  of  movement,  and  holds  it  in  close  relation 
with  the  caecum.  That  part  of  the  appendix,  toward  the  tip,  which 
is  unprovided  with  mesentery  is  freely  movable.  In  most  cases  the 
appendix  is  more  or  less  fixed  to  the  caecum  and  to  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall  through  its  mesentery.  Its  position,  as  regards  the 
cjvcum,  varies  in  different  individuals;  most  commonly  it  is  found 
lying  upon  the  inner  or  left  side  of  the  caecum,  with  its  tip  behind 
the  ileum  and  pointing  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  spleen.  In 
other  oases  it  lies  unon  the  outer  or  right  side  of  the  caecum,  rather 
behind  it,  its  tip  pointing  upward  toward  the  liver;  again,  it  may 
be  found  dipping  down  into  the  pelvis  or  lying  across  the  front  of 
the  caecum.  In  any  of  these  positions  the  appendix  may  be  more 
or  loss  fixed  oithor  naturallv  or  bv  inflammatorv  adhesions.  Occa- 
sionally  the  appendix  has  no  mesenteric  fold,  but  is  applied  directly 
against  the  wall  of  the  caecum  and  covered  over  by  the  serous  layer 
that  invests  the  oa^oum.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  it,  the  peritoneal  layer  must  be  incised  and 
the  ap])ondix  shelled  out  of  its  bed.  In  many  cases,  especially  if 
thickened,  the  appendix  can  be  palpated  through  the  abdominal  wall. 
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In  the  female  the  appendix  is  connected  with  the  broad  liga- 
ment by  a  thin  band,  the  so-called  appendiculo-ovarian  ligament 
and  is  frequently  found  adherent  to  the  right  uterine  appendages 
in  disease  of  these  organs.  The  appendix  is  frequently  diseased 
and  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  its  own  in  connection  with  disease 
of  the  right  uterine  appendages. 

The  appendix  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  a  single  small  vessel 
derived  from  the  ileo-colic  which  is  a  branch  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric. The  venous  return  is  through  a  corresponding  single  venous 
channel  which  empties  into  the  superior  mesenteric  vein.  These 
vessels  run  parallel  with  the  appendix  in  the  edge  of  the  mesentery 
between  its  two  layers;  when  the  mesentery  is  absent  they  are  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  appendix,  beneath  its  serous  coat.  In  the 
female  the  appendix  receives  an  additional  vessel  through  the  appendi- 
culo-ovarian ligament.  The  appendix  is  dependent  for  its  nutrition 
upon  this  very  limited  blood-supply  and  no  doubt  this  arrangement 
is,  at  least  in  part,  responsible  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  wall 
of  the  appendix  becomes  necrotic  when  its  circulation  is  disturbed. 

Occasionally  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  finding  the 
appendix.  The  ca?cum  is  the  guide  to  the  appendix.  If  the  longi- 
tudinal bands  upon  the  ca?cum  are  traced  downward  they  will  be 
found  to  lead  directly  to  the  point  where  the  appendix  is  given  off  and 
therefore  these  bands  are  good  guides  to  the  root  of  the  appendix. 

Just  above  the  root  of  the  appendix  the  small  intestine  terminates 
by  entering  the  caecum ;  it  enters  the  caecum  upon  its  left  side.  The 
opening  between  the  ileum  and  caecum  is  guarded  by  the  ileo-caecal 
valve.  This  valve  consists  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  contain- 
ing some  circular  muscular  fibers.  These  folds,  projecting  into  the 
lumen  of  the  gut,  allow  the  contents  of  the  ileum  to  pass  freely  into 
the  caecum  but  prevent  the  reverse.  Fluids  injected  through  the 
rectum,  into  the  large  intestine,  cannot  pass  into  the  ileum  imless  this 
valve  is  forced  and  that  requires  enough  pressure  to  threaten  the 
rupture  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  Ascending  Colon. — This  is  the  continuation  upward  of 
the  cavum.  It  lies  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The 
ascending  colon  has  no  mesentery  and  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritonenm,  it  being  absent  upon  its  posterior  surface.  The  ascending 
colon  ascends  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  kidney,  lying  partly 
upon  the  kidney,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  interposed  loose 
connective  tissue  and  fat  only.  Continued  upward  as  far  as  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver  it  makes  a  turn — the  hepatic  flexure — and 
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becomes  the  transverse  colon.  The  under  surface  of  the  liver  shows  a 
shallow  depression  corresponding  to  the  hepatic  flexure  and  here  the 
colon  is  attached  to  the  liver  by  a  reflection  of  peritoneum,  the  liga- 
m.entuni  hepatico-colicum. 

The  Thaxsveuse  Golox  stretches  from  right  to  left  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  below  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Close  to  the  spleen, 
on  the  left  side,  the  colon  makes  a  second  turn, — the  splenic  flexure, — 
and  from  this  point  is  continued  downward  as  the  descending  colon. 
At  the  splenic  flexure  the  colon  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  fold 
of  peritoneum,  the  ligamentum  phrenico-colicum. 

The  transverse  colon  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum  and 
has  a  long  mesentery  which  suspends  it  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  The  transverse  colon  enjoys  considerable  freedom  of  move- 
ment, but  is  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  by 
the  peritoneum. 

In  the  very  young  child  the  connection  of  the  transverse  colon 
to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  does  not  exist,  because  the 
layers  of  peritoneum  which  invest  the  stomach  and  unite  with  each 
other  at  the  greater  curvature  to  form  the  great  omentum  have  not 
become  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  which  envelops  the  transverse 
colon;   this  does  not  occur  until  later  in  life.     (See  Fig.  159.) 

The  Descending  Colon  passes  downward  in  the  left  side  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  close  to  its  posterior  wall,  to  w^hich  it  is 
partly  fixed.  It  has  no  mesentery,  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen.  The  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  descending  colon,  w^iich  is  devoid  of  peritoneum, 
lies  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  left  kidney,  lying  partly  upon 
its  anterior  surface.     It  is  ccmtinued  below  into  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  Sigmoid  Flexuhe  is  the  last  part  of  the  colon;  it  is  a 
redundant  loop  of  gut  curved  upon  itself  and  lying  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa.  Its  caliber  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  colon ;  it  iri  completely  invested  by  tlie  peritoneum  and  has  a 
fairly  long  mesentery  which  suspends  it  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall 
and  ])ermits  much  freedom  of  motion.  The  layers  of  the  mesentery 
are  verv  looselv  attached  to  each  other,  so  that  the  sigmoid  flexure  mav 
readily  slip  down  between  them  and  escape  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
giving  rise  to  a  hernia  with  an  incomplete  sac.  When  the  sac  is 
opened  it  will  be  found  that  the  sigmoid  is  attached  to  the  interior  of 
the  sac  and  cannot  be  detached,  because  the  mesenteric  folds  of  the 
sigmoid  are  directly  continuous  with  the  sac.     When  the  bowel  is 
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returned  into  the  abdomen  the  sac  must  be  returned  in  part  with  it. 
In  most  cases  the  sigmoid  flexure  may  be  freely  drawn  out  upon  the 
abdominal  wall.  At  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  it  is  continued  down 
into  the  pelvis  as  the  rectum. 

The  Blood-supply  of  the  Large  Intestine.  —  The  caecum, 
appendix,  and  ascending  and  transverse  colon  are  supplied  by  branches 
which  are  given  off  from  the  right,  or  concave,  side  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  arterv. 

The  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  are  supplied  by  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  which  comes  off  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric ;  after  supplying  the  parts 
mentioned  this  vessel  dips  into  the  pelvis,  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesorectum,  to  supply  the  rectum  as  far  as  its  lower  end. 

The  arterial  branches  which  are  derived  from  the  superior  and 
inferior  mesenteric  for  the  supply  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
colon,  as  they  pass  to  their  destination,  lie  upon  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  covered  by  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the  abdomen ; 
those  which  supply  the  caecum,  transverse  colon,  and  sigmoid  flexure, 
which  parts  of  the  large  intestine  are  provided  with  a  mesentery, 
reach  their  destination  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  correspond- 
ing to  the  part. 

The  veins  have  a  course  similar  to  the  corresponding  arteries. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  joins  with  the  splenic  vein,  which,  in  turn, 
unites  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal ;  hence,  blood 
from  the  intestinal  tract  and  rectum^  must  first  traverse  the  portal 
circulaticm  (through  the  liver)  before  entering  the  general  circulation. 
Poisonous  matter  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  tract  (colitis, 
hemorrlioids,  etc.)  and  cause  thrombosis  in  tlie  veins  leading  from 
these  parts  or  may  result  in  abscess  in  the  liver,  etc. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  the  terminals 
of  the  arteries  that  are  distributed  to  the  large  intestine  do  not 
anastomose  freelv  with  each  other;  hence  division  of  a  considerable 
branch  will  often  result  in  gangrene  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
gut. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    LARGE    INTESTINE. 

Colostomy. — The  formation  of  a  fistulous  openin*:  into  the  large 
mtestine,  a  so-callrd  artificial  anus.  The  o])eration  is  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  obstruction  due  to  stricture  of  the  bowel,  and  as  an  emergency 

1  Some    vonoua    blood    from    the    rortum    enters    the    general    circulation    direct 
through  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins. 
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operation  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  as  a  temporary  measure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  the  bowel  preliminary  to  undertaking  the  operation 
of  resection  of  the  rectum,  or  to  facilitate  the  healing  of  ulcerated 
areas  in  the  colon,  rectum,  etc.  It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  make  a 
complete  colostomy,  including  the  entire  calibre  of  the  gut  in  the 
artificial  anus.  In  this  way  a  spur  is  formed  between  the  two  openings 
which  result  from  the  operation,  double-barrel  shot-gun  fashion,  and 
in  this  manner  the  entrance  of  fecal  matter  into  the  lower  constricted 
or  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel  is  prevented. 

The  entrance  of  fecal  material  into  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  is 
very  objectionable  and  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  It  accumulates 
and  becomes  foul  in  cases  of  stricture,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
colostomy  has  been  performed  as  a  preliminary  to  resection  of  the 
rectum  it  interferes  with  the  healing  process.  The  lateral  colostomy 
in  which  no  spur  is  formed  should  be  done  in  those  cases  only  where, 
owing  to  short  mesentery,  adhesions,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  loop  of  the  bowel  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  spur  operation, 
out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  Even  in  these  cases  it  will  often  be 
possible  to  free  the  bowel  to  a  sufficient  degree  by  carefully  incising 
the  mesenter}'  or  breaking  up  adhesions. 

Left  Iliac  Colostomy. — Where  the  obstruction  is  in  the  rectum 
or  in  the  sigmoid,  the  artificial  anus  is  made  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
A  permanent  artificial  anus  is  established  in  the  left  iliac  region  in 
those  cases  where  the  rectum  has  been  extirpated  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  draw  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  down  to  the  site  of  the  original 
anal  orifice ;  or  where  the  anal  sphincter  apparatus  has  been  sacrificed 
on  account  of  involvement  of  the  anal  portion.  The  incision  is  made 
parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  about  three  inches  long,  com- 
mencing above  about  one  inch  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  superior  spine  and  terminating  below  about  one  inch  above 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  incision  is  carried  through  the 
skin  and  fat  down  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  which  is 
split  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  its  fibers.  The  fleshy 
portion  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  is  thus  exposed.  The  fibers  of 
this  muscle  are  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  in  the  direction 
of  their  course,  which  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  skin 
incision.  The  fleshy  fibers  of  the  transversalis  are  next  exposed  and 
are  likewise  separated  bluntly.  Blunt  retractors  are  introduced  to  hold 
the  edges  of  the  incision  apart  and  the  transversalis  fascia  and  peri- 
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toneiim  are  incised  along  a  line  corresponding  to  the  direction  of 
the  skin  incision.  These  last  two  layers  are  usually  divided  as  one 
layer,  especially  in  thin  subjects.  The  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  are  seized  with  two  artery  clamps,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  incision  and  taking  a  good  broad  bite.  The  fingers 
are  introduced  and  the  sigmoid  sought.  In  order  to  secure  this 
portion  of  the  bowel  two  fingers  are  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
and  carried  outward  and  backward,  gliding  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  abdominal  wall  as  far  as  the  lumbar  region,  where  the  colon 
is  found;  one  may  meet  with  coils  of  the  small  intestine  and  these 
may  get  in  the  way  of  the  fingers  but  they  may  be  recognized  on 
account  of  their  being  entirely  surrounded  ])y  peritoneum  and  are 
easily  pushed  aside;  the  fingers  are  allowed  to  glide  from  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdomen  on  to  the  descending  colon  which  is  traced 
downward  until  its  continuation,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  is  reached. 
The  sigmoid  is  provided  with  a  long  mesentery  as  a  rule,  and  can 
be  drawn  freely  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  loose  sigmoid 
flexure  is  not  used  to  form  the  artificial  anus.  On  account  of  its 
lengthy  mesentery  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  very  much  pro- 
lapsed and  this  is  undesirable..  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  drawn  out 
through  the  incision  working  upward  until  a  portion  of  the  bowel 
corresponding  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  descending  colon  is  secured. 
The  portion  of  the  bowel  selected  has  a  mesentery  which  is  just 
sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  a  loop  being  drawn  out  of  the  incision. 
The  rest  of  the  bowel  is  then  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen. 

Corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  incision  a  mattress  suture 
of  heavy  silk  is  passed  through  all  the  layers  of  both  edges  of  the 
incision,  passing  from  one  edge  of  the  incision  to  the  other  and 
transfixing  the  mesentery  in  its  course.  This  stitch  is  introduced 
with  a  large  full  curved  Hagedorn  needle.  It  is  introduced  about 
one  inch  away  from  the  edge  of  the  incision,  penetrating  all  the 
layers  and  taking  care  to  see  that  it  takes  a  good  bite  in  the  peri- 
toneal layer.  It  passes  through  the  mesentery  of  the  loop  of  bowel 
about  one  inch  distant  from  the  bowel  and  without  wounding  any 
of  the  vessels.  The  needle  may  be  passed  through  tlie  mesentery 
blunt  end  first  and  selecting  a  point  free  from  blood-vessels.  The 
suture  then  passes  through  all  the  layers  of  the  opposite  edge  of 
the  incision.  It  is  ])assed  back  in  the  reverse  order  and  through 
the  same  hole  in  the  mesentery,  and  finally  through  the  first  edge 
of  the  incision  emerging  close  to  the  point  where  it  was  originally 
introduced.     This  stitch  is  the  suggestion  of  Ward.     It  does  not 
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jBerve  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  loop  of  gut.  but  when  drawn 
tight  and  tied  it  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  two  edges  of  the 
incision  together  in  the  middle,  under  the  protruding  loop  of  bowel, 
practically  dividing  the  incision  into  two  halves,  an  upper  for  the 
upper  arm  of  the  loop  of  gut  and  a  lower  for  the  lower  arm.  Before 
tying  the  mattress  suture,  additional  sutures  of  silk  are  introduced, 
two  in  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  and  two  in  the  lower  end. 
Of  these  sutures  the  uppermost  and  lowermost,  A  and  D,  penetrate 
the  skin  and  fat  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  only. 
These  two  sutures  are  of  silk  and  serve  simply  to  close  the  incision  in 
part.  The  other  two  sutures,  B  and  C,  go  through  the  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  in  the  edges  of  the  incision,  and,  as  they  pass 
across  from  one  edge  of  the  incision  to  the  other,  they  pick  up  the 
wall  of  the  bowel  with  one  or  two  good  broad  bites,  but  without  pene- 
trating the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  These  sutures 
are  of  chromic  catgut  No.  1  and  catch  the  wall  of  the  bowel  at  a  part 
corresponding  to  the  line  of  one  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  striae — 
in  this  way  insuring  a  very  secure  hold.  The  mattress  suture  is  drawn 
tight  and  tied  over  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  in  the  loop  upon  either 
side  of  the  incision  in  order  to  prevent  the  suture  from  cutting  into 
the  skin.  The  mattress  suture  brings  the  edges  of  the  incision 
closely  together  in  the  middle  with  the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid 
interposed  between  them,  and  obviates  any  danger  of  the  loop  of 
bowel  becoming  displaced  or  retracting  back  into  the  abdomen.  The 
sutures  A  and  B,  and  C  and  D  are  tied,  thus  closing  the  incision  in 
part  and  fixing  the  bowel  in  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  incision. 

This  intramuscular  method  insures  a  fairlv  continent  artificial 
anus.  As  the  split  muscles  return  to  their  natural  position  they 
grip  the  protruding  loop  of  bowel  pretty  tightly  and  thus  close  the 
artificial  anal  opening. 

Fatty  appendices  hanging  from  the  loop  of  bowel  are  ligated 
and  cut  awav. 

A  layer  of  rubber  tissue  is  placed  over  the  bowel  to  prevent  stick- 
ing of  the  dressings. 

The  loop  of  bowel  is  opened  by  longitudinal  incision  with  the 
knife  or,  better,  with  the  cautery  at  a  dull  red  heat  after  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  depending  upon  the  urgency  of  the  case.  When 
the  bowel  is  opened  it  will  l)e  seen  tliat  there  are  two  openings 
separated  by  a  partition  or  spur  tliat  prevents  the  entrance  of  mate- 
rial into  the  lower  loop. 
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If  necessary  to  open  the  bowel  immediately  this  may  be  done 
without  danger  of  soiling  by  inserting  a  thick  rubber  tube  or  a 
Paul  glass,  tube  into  the  bowel.  The  loop  of  gut  is  emptied  by 
stripping  with  the  fingers  and  a  rubber-sheathed  holding  clamp 
applied  to  the  bowel  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents  imtil  the 
tube  has  been  secured  in  place.  A  purse-string  of  silk  is  introduced 
in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  and  a  small  incision  made.  A  small  amount 
of  intestinal  contents  that  escapes  is  caught  with  a  gauze  wipe. 
The  rubber  tube  or  Paul's  tube  is  introduced  into  the  bowel  and 
secured    by    tying    the    purse-string    moderately    tight    around   it. 


Fig.  220. —Paul's  Tube.     Used  to  drain  the  colon  and  intestine. 

The  holding  clami)s  are  removed.  The  tube  will  drain  the  bowel 
without  the  wound  l)ocoming  soiled  until  adhesions  have  formed. 
If  the  rubl)er  tube  is  used  it  is  secured  from  becoming  dis])laced 
by  a  suture  that  fixes  it  near  the  edge  of  the  small  incision  in  the 
bowel. 

HiGUT  Iliac  Colostomy. — If  the  growth — obstruction — involves 
the  transverse  or  descending  colon,  the  operation  may  be  performed 
in  a  manner  siniihir  to  that  described  al)ove  u|)on  the  riglit  side 
of  tlie  i)0(ly :  in  this  ease  the  lower  jiart  of  the  ascending  t-olon  is 
brought  our  tlirougli  the  incision  and  fixed. 

Latlkal  Colostomy  Witiiolt  a  Sri'iL — The  oolostoniv  with  a 
spur  just  described  is  ])referal)le.  1'he  incision  is  siniilar  to  that 
described  in  the  piTM-eding  paragra])hs.     The  edge  of  the  peritoneum 
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iipon  each  side  is  fixed  to  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  skin, 
near  the  middle,  with  two  or  three  catgut  sutures;  this  is  done  to 
prevent  retraction  of  this  layer  of  peritoneum.  A  silk  stitch  (.4, 
Fig.  221)  1  pa  ed  tl  rough  tl  e  ed^ea  of  ti  e  upper  part  of  the 
incision,  tiro  g]  all  tic  la  er  mclud  ng  the  kn  and  tie  edges 
of  the  per  to  eu  a  econi  *;  n  lar  t  re  (D  Fg  ''21)  s  passed 
through  tl  e  lo  e  (art  of  the  nc  s  on  Tle«e  two  t  res  a  e  not 
tied  until  later     The  lower  part  of  tl  e  d  scenl    c    olon    s    ought 
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A  second  stitch  {C,  Fig,  321)   is  eimilarly  introduced  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdominal  vound,  and  this  aleo  catches  the  wall  of  the 


Fig.  222.— Coloilomjt,  3bowa  tbe  re>uU  ot  complete  caloBtomr  wllh  spur 
ma  openlnga  reaull  wltb  ■  >pur  or  partition  between  tbem  that  prerenta  thi 
•nteuta  trom  tbe  upper  aesnieat  of  gut  rrom  paaalni  Into  tbe  lower  aefment. 


bowel  on  the  way.  These  two  stitches:  (fi  and  C)  should  be  about 
two  inches  apnrt  and  may  now  be  tied,  likewise  the  two  stitches 
previouply  introduced  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  above  and 
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below,  and  the  bowel  is  thus  partially  fixed  in  the  abdominal  inci- 
sion. The  bowel  is  still  further  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the  abdomi- 
nal incision  by  three  or  four  interrupted  fine  chromic  catgut  sutures 
on  either  side;  each  one  of  these  secures  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  bowel  and  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen, 
including  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  skin.  They  may  be  intro- 
duced with  a  small,  curved  surgeon's  needle. 

If  the  condition  is  not  very  urgent  the  bowel  had  better  not  be 
opened  until  after  the  lapse  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
or  even  longer,  thus  allowing  time  for  adhesions  to  form  and  shut  ofiE 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Eesection  of  the  Csecnm. — This  may  include,  in  addition  to  the 
ca?cum,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  ascending  colon  and  part  of  the 
ileum.     For  malignant  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  intussusception. 

If,  before  operating,  the  disease  can  be  located  in  this  part  of  the 
gut  or  a  tumor  felt,  the  incision  is  probably  best  placed  directly  over  the 
tumor  penetrating  through  the  outer  part  of  the  right  rectus  muscle. 
If  the  incision  is  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  the 
location  of  the  tumor  not  having  been  previously  ascertained,  then 
it  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  line,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus 
downward,  toward  the  symphysis;  through  this  incision  the  caecum 
may  also  be  excised  if  found  advisable.  In  either  case  the  incision 
must  be  long  enough  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  work. 

If  the  incision  is  made  through  the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  it 
commences  about  one  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  and 
is  carried  in  a  direction  upward  to  a  point  located  midway  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  or,  if  necessary,  it  may 
be  continued  farther  upward  toward  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib.  It  may 
vary  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  length.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to 
separate  some  adhesions  before  the  caecum  is  exposed.  This  portion 
of  the  bowel  together  with  the  adjoining  part  of  the  ileum,  is 
brought  out  of  the  incision  upon  the  abdomen. 

The  ca?cum  being  steadied  outside  the  abdominal  incision,  is 
surrounded  by  gauze  pads  to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity  and  two 
strips  of  narrow  tape  are  tied  about  the  bowel  beyond  the  part  which 
is  to  be  excised.  Before  tying  the  second  piece  of  tape  the  segment 
of  gut  should  be  emptied  by  stripping  it  between  the  fingers. 

The  niosontory  corresponding  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be 
excised  is  tied  ofT  in  sections  with  catgut  ligatures.  The  ligatures  may 
be  carried  in  the  oyo  of  a  blunt  lisrature  carrier  or  with  a  pointed-nosed 
artery  forceps.     Each  ligature  should  be  single  and  placed  some  dis- 
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tance  away  from  the  gut  so  as  to  leave  space  to  cut  between  them  and 
the  gut.  The  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be  excised  Is  detached  by 
cutting  its  mesentery  between  the  ligatures  and  tlie  gut.  One  should 
take  care  to  excise  all  of  the  gut  whose  mesentery  has  been  tied  off, 
because,  if  an  end  of  the  gut  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  mesentery, 
and  hence  its  blood-supply,  is  left,  it  is  slow  to  unite  and  may  become 
gangrenous.  It  remains  to  divide  the  gut  above  and  below,  thus 
removing  the  diseased  segment.  Tliis  is  done  with  a  long,  straight 
scissors  in  one  sweep,  long  clamps  having  been  previously  placed  upon 
the  gut  to  close  the  diseased  segment  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  its  contents  when  it  is  cut. 

Instead  of  proceeding  as  above,  one  may,  after  the  tapes  and 
compression  clamps  have  been  applied  to  the  gut,  divide  the  gut  above 
and  below  the  diseased  area  and  then  tie  off  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  mesenterv  in  sections  as  described. 

We  are  then  ready  for  tlie  final  step  of  the  operation,  the  restora- 
tioji  of  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  joining  tlie  ileum  to 
the  colon  (ileo-colostomy),  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by: — 

1.  End-to-end  anastomosis. 

2.  Lateral  anastomosis  with  suture,  clamps  or  McG raw's  rubber 
ligature. 

3.  Lateral  implantation  with  suture  or  Murphy  button. 
End-to-End  Anastomosis. — This  mctliod  may  be  employed  if 

both  ends  of  the  gut  which  are  to  be  united  are  of  the  same  caliber. 
This  condition  at  times  exists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  obstruction 
in  the  civcum  or  at  the  ileo-caecal  opening  may  have  caused  a  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  ileum,  the  large  intestine  at  the  same 
time  having  become  more  or  less  diminished  in  caliber. 

Tlie  anastomosis  mav  be  made  with  suture  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  described  in  end-to-end  anastomosis  of  the  small  intestine.  If 
the  two  ends  of  gut  are  of  unequal  lumen  the  larger  nuist  be  reduced 
by  infolding  a  portion  so  tliat  it  will  correspond  in  size  \nth  the 
smaller  (see  *'End-to-end  Anastomosis,  Small  Intestine''). 

Lateral  Anastomosis.  —  This  is  a  satisfactorv  method  of 
restorini;  tlie  continuitv  of  the  intestinal  canal,  ])nrticularlv  if  the 
ends  are  of  unequal  si/e:  for  example,  in  joining  tlie  ileum  to  the 
c«TCum  or  colon  (see  "Lateral  Anastomosis,  Small  Intestine''). 

The  cut  edge  of  each  segment  of  gut  is  inverted,  a  nuirgin  of  from 
three-Iourths  to  one  ineli  being  turned  in  and  tlie  o])ening  closed  with 
a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  which  passes  through  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  always  taking  special  care,  particularly  at  the 
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mesenteric  border,  to  appose  serous  surfaces  to  each  other.  A  second 
continuous  silk  suture  is  then  introduced ;  this  second  suture  also 
inchides  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  and  serves  to  bury  the 
first  line  of  suture.  After  the  ends  of  the  bowel  have  been  thus 
closed  up  they  are  placed  side  to  side  overlapping  each  other  for  a 
distance  of  about  five  inches  and  thev  are  then  united,  surface  to 
surface,  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  with  a  continuous 
Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk.  This  line  of  suture  forms  the  first  half 
of  tlie  "outside  serous  ring,"  suture  and  when  it  has  been  introduced 
the  needle  with  the  thread  left  long  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  An 
incision  is  made  in  each  segment  of  the  gut  about  three  inches  long  but 
not  so  long  as  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture  (one  inch  shorter)  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  inch  awav  from  the  line  of  the  Lembert 
suture.  The  corresponding  edges  of  these  incisions  are  sewed  together 
all  around  with  a  continuous  overhand  suture  of  chromic  catgut  which 
includes  all  the  coats  of  the  gut.  After  the  edges  of  the  openings  have 
been  thus  united,  the  needle  with  which  the  first  half  of  the  "outside 
serous  ring"  suture  was  made  is  again  taken  up  and  the  second  half 
of  the  "outside  serous  ring/'  Lembert  suture,  inserted.  The  gut  is 
kept  free  of  contents  during  tlie  operation,  as  usual,  by  constricting  it 
with  strips  of  narrow  tape  passed  around  each  segment  of  gut  beyond 
the  site  of  the  operaticm. 

After  the  segments  of  the  gut  have  been  joined  togetlier  and  the 
anastomosis  formed,  the  parts  are  wiped  clean  with  a  gauze  pad  wet 
with  hot  saline,  any  rent  or  opening  remaining  in  the  mesentery  closed 
with  several  sutures  of  plain  catgut  and  tlie  parts  returned  to  the 
abdomen. 

The  lateral  anastomosis  may  also  be  made  with  the  clamps, 
McGraw  rubber  ligature.  Murphy  button.  The  technique  of  these 
methods  has  been  described  elsewhere  in  the  volume. 

Knd-to-Side,  Latehal  Implantation. — The  technique  of  this 
operation  is  analogous  to  that  employed  in  Kocher's  method  of  implan- 
tation of  the  end  of  the  duodenum  in  the  stump  of  the  stomach  (see 
"Pylorectomy").  The  operation  may  be  dcme  with  the  suture  or  with 
the  Murphy  button.  After  the  end  of  the  large  intestine  has  been 
inverted  and  closed  by  suture  the  end  of  the  ileum  is  united  to  the 
edges  of  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the  large  intestine 
opposite  its  mesenteric  border,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  longitudinal 
stria\ 

Ileo-colostomy  Without  Resection  of  the  Csecum  or  Colon. — This 
operation  may  be  done  in  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  ileo-ca}cal  valve 
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when  the  advisability  of  a  more  radical  operation — resection — is  doubt- 
ful. A  lateral  anastomosis  may  thus  be  made  between  the  ileum  and 
the  ascending  colon,  or,  if  the  obstruction  is  located  in  another  part  of 
the  colon,  the  anastomosis  may  be  made  between  the  ileum  and  the 
sigmoid  flexure.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  coil  of  small 
intestine  as  low  down,  near  the  cajcum,  as  possible;  so  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient  may  not  be  seriously  interfered  with.  The 
details  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  preceding . 
paragraphs  (see  "Lateral  Anastomosis"). 

Eesection  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure. — ^This  operation  is  usually 
performed  for  malignant  obstruction.  This  part  of  the  large  intestine 
is  a  favorite  seat  of  malignant  disease. 

The  incision  is  probably  best  made  analogous  to  that  for  excision 
of  the  caBCum  but  upon  the  other  side  of  the  abdomen,  through  the 
outer  part  of  the  left  rectus,  commencing  below,  about  one  inch  above 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  sigmoid  may  also  be  resected 
through  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba,  extending  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  to  the  symphysis  pubis  if  such  an  incision  has  already  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  before  the  growth  was  definitely 
located. 

The  sigmoid,  owing  to  its  long  mesentery,  may  be  readily  drawn 
out  through  the  abdominal  incision.  It  is  surrounded  by  gauze  pads 
to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity  and  after  the  mesentery  which  is 
usually  quite  long,  has  been  tied  off  in  sections,  that  part  of  the  bowel 
which  is  to  be  resected  is  clamped  off,  cut  free  from  its  mesenteric 
attachment,  and  finally  excised.  The  ends  of  the  bowel  are  then 
united,  end  to  end,  by  suture  or  with  a  large  Murphy  button,  as 
described  in  resection  of  the  ca?cum,  etc. 

If  the  sigmoid  is  fixed  and  the  neighboring  parts  already 
infiltrated,  it  may  be  better  to  make  an  artificial  anus  above  the  seat  of 
obstruction  and  omit  the  radical  operation. 

Malignant  disease  is  frequently  encountered  at  the  hepatic  flexure 
of  the  colon,  rather  loss  commonly  at  the  splenic  flexure.  When  the 
disease  is  located  at  the  hepatic  flexure  the  gall-bladder  and  liver  are 
usually  already  hopelessly  involved  in  the  disease. 

The  colon  may  he  resected  at  the  hepatic  and  the  splenic 
flexures,  the  incision  l)eing  made  above,  through  the  outer  part  of  the 
corresponding  rectus,  or  in  the  middle  line,  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
downward  to  or  hevond  the  umbilicus.  The  continuitv  of  the  canal 
may  be  restored  by  any  one  of  the  methods  described  above,  preferably 
the  end-to-end  with  the  suture. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  VERMIFORM   APPENDIX. 

Appendicectomy. — Removal  of  the  appendix. 

As  performed  in  cases  of  chronic  relapsing  catarrhal  and  recur- 
rent appendicitis  and  in  acute  cases  that  have  not  yet  gone  on  to 
suppuration — in  all  cases  that  are  not  complicated  by  abscess  forma- 
tion and  that  do  not  require  drainage.  In  these  cases  the  McBumey 
gridiron  or  the  mid-rectus  incision  is  used,  and  the  incision  is  closed 
up  immediately  without  drainage. 

The  McBurnby  Gridiron  Incision. — ^This  method  obviates  the 
likelihood  of  subsequent  hernia  and  should  be  employed  whenever 
possible.  The  skin  is  incised  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above, 
doMTiward  and  inward.  The  incision  is  about  three  inches  long. 
This  incision  may  be  lengthened  later  if  it  becomes  necessary.  In 
fat  subjects  it  is  well  to  make  a  liberal  incision  through  the  integu- 
ment and  fat.  In  penetrating  through  the  aponeurosis  and  muscle, 
etc.,  the  incision  may  be  made  as  short  as  is  compatible  with  the 
proper  performance  of  the  operation.  The  incision  should  be  placed 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  crossing,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  umbilicus  and  so  arranged 
that  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  incision  is  above  the  line  and 
two-thirds  below  it.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is 
exposed  and  split  by  separating  between  its  fibers,  and  then  two 
broad,  sharp  retractors  are  introduced,  and,  retracting  the  skin  and 
aponeurosis,  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  are  exposed; 
these  are  not  cut,  but  are  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibers,  which  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  direction  of  the  skin  incision.  The  fibers  of  the  transversalis 
muscle  are  next  exposed  and  separated  in  a  similar  manner.  With 
two  blunt  retractors  the  edges  of  the  muscles  are  drawn  apart  and 
the  transversalis  fascia  exposed.  This  layer  is  incised  and  finally  the 
peritoneimi.  These  last  two  layers  are  divided  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  internal  oblique;  i.  e.,  at  right  angles  to  skin  incision.  They 
are  picked  up  with  two  mouse-toothed  forceps  and  divided  between 
tliese  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  underlying  gut  which  may  lie 
close  to  the  peritoneum  or  be  adherent  to  it.  The  fascia  and  the 
peritoneum  may  be  divided,  each  separately.  Occasionally  they  lie  in 
such  intimate  relation,  one  to  the  other,  that  they  are  divided  as 
one  layer. 
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The  incision  is  closed  by  suturing  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  together  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  plain 
catgut.  The  edges  of  the  transversalis  fascia  are  picked  up  and 
included  with  the  peritoneum  in  order  to  give  more  security  to  this 
layer  of  suture.  The  edges  of  tlie  muscles  of  themselves  return  to 
place  and  are  secured  by  two  or  three  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 
The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  sewed  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture  from  above  downward  and  the  skin  closed  with  an 
intracuticular  catgut  suture. 

The  Mid-rectus  Incision. — This  is  a  most  satisfactorv  in- 
cision.  It  is  of  especial  value  in  those  cases  where  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  presence  of  pus.  It  permits  easy  access  to  the  appendix 
in  simple  catarrhal  caf^es  and  likewise  is  adapted  to  those  cases 
complicated  with  abscess  and  where  drainage  will  be  necessary. 
With  proper  closure  there  is  no  likelihood  of  subsequent  hernia. 
The  tubes  and  ovaries  may  also  be  reached  through  this  incision 
and  they  are  frequently  found  diseased  when  the  abdomen  has  been 
opened  for  appendicitis. 

A  vertical  incision  about  four  inches  long  is  made  over  the 
middle  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  This  incision  penetrates  through 
the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique. 
The  lower  two-thirds  of  this  incision  should  bo  below  a  line  which  is 
drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  umbilicus.  The 
aponeurosis,  which  really  forms  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus,  is  divided  with  the  scissors.  The  operator  penetrates 
between  the  fleshy  fibers  of  the  rectus  bluntly  with  the  fingers  or  the 
end  of  the  blunt  scissors.  The  deep  epigastric  artery  and  vein  are 
seen  ])assing  across  the  bottom  of  the  incision  beneath  the  fa.<cia  trans- 
versalis.    They  must  be  drawn  to  one  side  or  clamped  and  ligated. 

In  dosing  the  incision,  the  several  layers  must  be  sutured  sepa- 
rately— first,  the  peritoneum,  and.  included  with  this  layer,  the  fascia 
transversalis  and  posterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  with  plain  catgut. 
The  edges  of  the  rectus  muscle  are  approximated  with  several  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblicjue  (anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus)  are 
united  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  No.  2,  and, 
finally,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  with  an  intracuticular  suture 
of  plain  catgut. 

Aftrr  the  abdonum  has  Iummi  opened  by  either  of  the  methods 
described  above,  we  may  ])roceed  with   the  next   step  of  the  opera- 
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tion.  the  scarcli  for  the  appendi\  \t  times  it  nia^  be  found  pre- 
senting at  onte  m  the  Tvound  more  or  le  «  changtd  thickened,  etc., 
or,  occiisionalh  hcing  Iwiiind  doiin  and  fi-^ed  within  the  ahdomen  by 
adliesionp,  it  does  jk  t  coim  int  >  \le^^  and  then  it  ndl  be  necse^ary 
to  search  for  it 

The  apenlu  nia\  be  directed  downward  and  mni  dip  into 
the  pelvis,  or  with  if-  liip  pointal  upward  rt  ina\  ho  to  the  outer 
or  to  the  iniiei  pide  of  tlie  csecnni  Tt  ma\  he  more  or  leea  confined 
in  any  of  tlie^e  po-itioii  \>\  it«  nie-tnten  or  b\  adhesions  If  dif- 
ficulty it;  e\periLnccd  in  finding  the  appendix  the  cecum  ma^  be 
brought  out     [  the  inii  ion  ti  s(,ne  as  a  guide     Tlie  crcum  is  the 


guide  I"  the  ippindi\  and  is  identified  b\  its  eaccniation  by  the 
little  frtlty  [mmspt  ittached  to  it  and  b\  its  longitudinal,  white 
siriiv,  two  of  vihah  can  usualh  be  seen  it  these  ptnie  are  followed 
they  will  he  fi  ml  to  lead  down  to  the  point  where  the  appendix  19 
given  oif.  Oui  1  nall\  the  ajipendix  is  applied  directh  against  the 
wall  of  the  ca'cuiii,  covered  over  by  tbe  senius  layer  that  invests  the 
{■iiriiiii.  In  order  to  remove  It,  it  would  be  nec'e^isary  to  incise  the 
l>i-iiloiieiil  layer  that  covers  it  and  peel  it  out  of  its  bed. 

The  ap]iendix  is  gently  liberated  from  its  adhesions  with  the 
fingcr^.^there  ia  no  danger  of  heniorrhage  in  this  procedure, — and 
grndunlly  it  is  brought  out  of  the  incision,  the  e.Teum  being  at  the 
.same  tiriie  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Care  should  be  exercised 
to  detach  the  apiiciidi.x  all  the  wav  hack  af  far  aa  its  root. 
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After  the  appendix  has  been  sufficiently  freed  it  is  drawn  out 
through  the  incision  and  its  mesentery  is  tied  off.  This  is  done 
by  transfixing  the  mesentery  close  to  the  appendix  and  near  its 
root  with  a  ligature  carrier  or  with  a  needle  carrying  a  piece  of 
No.  2  plain  catgut.  This  ligature  is  tied  and  the  appendix  then 
cut  away  from  the  mesentery,  cutting  between  the  appendix  and 
the  ligature  with  the  scissors.  If -the  mesenter}-  is  unusually  broad 
several  ligatures  may  be  used,  taking  the  mesentery  in  several  bites. 
The  appendix  having  been  thus  cut  away  from  its  mesentery  all 
the  way  back  to  its  root,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  final 


Pig.  225.— Appendlcectomy.  Mesoappendix  has  been  llgated.  Ligature  tied 
around  root  of  appendix  and  the  organ  amputated.  The  stump  has  not  been 
Inverted. 

slop   of  the  operation, — the   removal    of   the   appendix.      This    may 
be  done  in  one  of  several  ways. 

1.  IjIgatuke  WiTiioi'T  Inversion. — After  the  me?enterv  has 
been  tied  off  and  cut  away  from  tlie  appendix  with  the  scissors,  a 
catgut  ligature  (Xo.  2)  is  tied  securely  around  tlie  appendix  about 
one-fourth  inch  distant  from  its  root;  the  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
left  long  to  serve  as  a  temporary  tractor.  The  appendix  is  seized 
with  an  artery  clamp  upon  the  distal  side  of  the  ligatuiv  to  prevent 
leakage  when  it  i?  cut,  and  with  a  straight  scissors  it  is  amputated 
between  the  clamp  and  ligature.  While  the  stump  of  the  appendix 
is  steadied  by  making  traction  with  the  ligature  which  was  loft 
long  intentionally   for  that  purpose,  the   raw  end  of  the  stump   is 
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touclied  with  pure  carbolic  acid  on  a  small  probe  or  else  it  is  cau- 
terized with  a  pointed  Paquelin.  The  ligature  is  cut  short  and  the 
stump  of  the  appendix  allowed  to  drop  back  into  the  abdomen. 
This  is  a  safe  way  of  dealing  with  the  appendix  stump  and  is  espe- 
cially satisfactory  in  cases  where  unusual  difficulty  would  be  experi- 
enced in  inverting  it,  etc. 

2.  Inversion  of  the  Stump  of  the  Appendix  with  Purse- 
STUiXG  (Dawbarx). — After  the  mesentery  has  been  ligated  and  cut 
free  from  the  appendix,  the  latter  is  steadied  and  a  purse-string 


Fig.  226.— Appendicectomy.  Mesoappendix  has  been  ligated  and  a  purse- 
string  suture  has  been  introduced  around  the  root  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
organ  amputated.  The  stump  Is  seized  with  a  forceps  preliminary  to  Invert- 
ing it  into  the  caecum. 

suture  of  No.  1  chromic  catgut  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  caecum 
so  as  to  surround  the  root  of  the  appendix  at  a  distance  of  about 
one-fourth  ineli  all  around.  This  suture  should  include  only  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  caecum;  yet,  even  at  the  risk  of 
penetrating  into  the  luinen  of  the  bowel,  it  should  take  a  good, 
secure  l)ite  with  each  stitch.  The  purse-string  suture  is  not  drawn 
tight  nor  tied.  i)ut  tlie  first  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken.  Then, 
without  ap]>lying  any  ligature  around  its  root  the  appendix  is  seized 
with  an  arlory  forceps  and  cut  away  with  the  scissors,  leaving  a 
stuni])  al)out  ()no-(iuarter  inch  long.  The  stump  does  not  bleed. 
The  cut   end  of  the  stuni])  is  seized  witli  a  thumb   forceps  without 

31 
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teeth  and  inverted  into  the  caecum;  it  is  turned  "outside  in"  like 
a  reversed  glove  finger.  The  forceps  is  withdrawn  and  at  the  same 
time  the  purse-string  is  drawn  tight,  thus  leaving  the  inverted 
stump  presenting  into  the  ca?cum  and  closing  the  opening  in  the 
ca»cum.  Occasionally  there  is  some  difficulty  in  inverting  the  stump 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  lumen.  This  is  overcome  by 
dilating  the  lumen  by  using  a  narrow-bladed  artery  forceps  like  a 

« 

glove-stretcher. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  and  safe  method  of  disposing  of  the 
stump  of  the  appendix. 

3.  Inversion  of  the  Appendix  (Edeboiils). — This  procedure 
is  applicable  to  cases  of  catarrhal  appendicitis  that  do  not  demand 
amputation  of  the  organ.  It  may  also  be  practiced  incidentally 
during  the  course  of  other  abdominal  operations  in  order  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  appendix  becoming  a  source  of  trouble  at  some 
future  time.  The  meso-appendix  is  first  tied  off  close  to  the  root 
of  the  appendix  and  then  cut  away  from  the  appendix  for  its  whole 
length.  The  point  of  a  probe  is  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  appendix, 
and  with  this  the  appendix  is  turned  "outside  in'*  into  the  lumen 
of  the  caecum  as  one  would  reverse  the  finger  of  a  glove.  After 
the  appendix  has  been  inverted  into  the  caecum  and  while  it  is  thus 
held  with  the  probe  by  which  it  was  inverted  one  or  two  stitches 
of  chromic  catgut  are  taken  so  as  to  close  the  orifice  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  root  of  the  turned-in  appendix.  The  probe  is  then 
withdrawn  and  if  necessary  another  stitch  may  be  taken.  After 
the  mesentery  has  been  ligated  it  should  be  trimmed  away  very 
close  to  the  appendix  in  order  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  organ 
and  facilitate  the  process  of  invertin^r  it  into  the  cjpcum.  The 
stitches  that  unite  the  margins  of  the  orifice  that  corresponds  to 
the  root  of  the*  turned-in  appendix  serve  to  retain  the  appendix 
in  its  new  inverted  condition;  they  are  of  chromic  catgut  and,  of 
course,  are  non-penetrating. 

After  the  appendix  has  been  amputated,  stump  turned  in,  etc., 
the  caH'Um  is  mopped  off  with  a  gauze  wi])e  wet  in  hot  saline  and 
returned  to  the  abdomen.  The  incision  in  the  a])domen  is  closed 
as  indicated  above  without  drainage. 

Operation  for  Appendicular  Abscess. — Cases  that  <ro  on  to  sup- 
puration, resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  localized  intraperitoneal 
abscess  which  is  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by 
adhesions  between  immediately  adjacent  peritoneal  surfaces.  The 
abscess  should  be  opened  and  drained  and  the  appendix  removed. 
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The  incision  in  cases  where  an  abscess  has  been  previously  diag- 
nosticated is  made  over  the  middle  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  This 
incision  is  three  or  four  inches  long  and  may  be  increased  if  neces- 
sary to  allow  a  proper  exposure,  etc.  The  incision  crosses  the  line 
drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus,  one- 
third  of  the  incision  above  the  line  and  two  thirds  below  the  line. 
The  incision  is  carried  through  the  abdominal  wall  layer  by  layer. 
The  cut  through  the  skin  and  fat  exposes  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  (anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus).  This 
layer  is  incised  and  split  for  the  full  length  of  the  incision  with  the 
scissors.  The  operator  penetrates  bluntly  with  the  fingers  or  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  deep 
epigastric  artery  and  vein  are  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  incision,; 
they  are  clamped  double,  cut  between  and  ligated.  The  transver- 
salis  fascia  (posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus)  and  the 
peritoneum  are  next  incised.  They  are  picked  up  with  two  mouse- 
toothed  forceps  and  incised  between  these.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  thin  people  with  little  or  no  subperitoneal  fat,  these  two  layers 
are  incised  as  one.  In  fat  people  they  will  usually  be  incised  as  two 
separate  layers.  Care  is  exercised,  in  incising  the  peritoneal  layer, 
not  to  injure  the  underlying  bowel.  The  gut  may  be  adherent  to  the 
peritoneum  or  may  float  up  against  the  peritoneum  so  as  to  lie 
directly  underneath  it.  In  some  cases  the  incision  may  be  placed 
somewhat  differently  from  that  just  described  in  order  to  better 
expose  the  inflammatory  tumor  mass;  it  may  be  placed  rather  nearer 
the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle  or  lower  down,  rather  nearer 
Poupart's  ligament. 

The  location  of  the  abscess  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  it 
is  located  anterior  to  the  cajcum  within  a  mass  of  matted  guts  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  may  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  incision  is 
carried  through  the  peritoneal  layer.  In  other  cases  the  abscess  is 
situated  behind  the  ea?cum,  reaching  upward  toward  the  kidney  and 
liver.  In  still  other  cases  the  abscess  is  found  to  the  outer  or  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  cajcum,  reaching  upward  toward  the  liver  or  down- 
ward into  the  pelvic  cavity.  In  some  cases  the'  abscess  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  pelvic  cavity  and  causes  symptoms  due  to  pressure 
on  the  bladder  and  rectum  and  may  be  detected  through  the  vagina. 
Occasionally  there  is  more  than  one  collection,  and  care  should  be 
exercised  that  such  a  condition  does  not  escape  our  attention  at  the 
time  of  operation. 
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In  most  cases,  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  we  expose  a 
mass  consisting  of  the  caecum  and  coils  of  small  intestine  adhered  and 
matted  together  and  within  this  mass  the  appendix  and  abscess  are 
inclosed.  The  fingers  introduced  into  the  abdomen  can  be  passed 
freely  in  all  directions  between  the  inflammatory  mass  within  which 
the  abscess  is  located  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall ;  inward  toward 
the  umbilicus,  upward  toward  the  liver,  and  downward  into  the  pelvis. 
Having  exposed  the  inflammatory  mass,  we  are  ready  to  evacuate  the 
abscess.  Before  doing  this,  however,  gauze  pads  are  tucked  into  the 
space  between  the  mass  aud  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  order  to 
block  it  off  so  that,  when  the  abscess  is  opened,  the  entrance  of  pus 
into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  will  be  prevented. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  held  open  with  retractors.  The 
appendix  is  not  seen,  being  buried  within  the  mass  of  matted  guts. 
We  can  locate  the  point  where  the  appendix  comes  off  from  the  caecum 
by  following  down  along  the  coui-se  of  the  longitudinal  striae  and  the 
abscess  is  opened  by  gently,  with  the  fingers,  working  between  the 
adhesions  until  the  abscess  is  reached.  As  the  pus  escapes  it  is 
swabbed  away  with  gauze  wipes.  The  abscess  cavity  is  wiped  out  dry 
with  pieces  of  folded  gauze  carried  on  holders. 

After  the  pus  has  been  evacuated  and  the  abscess  cavity  wiped  dry 
the  attempt  to  find  and  remove  the  appendix  may  be  made. 

The  searcli  for  and  effort  to  free  the  appendix,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  operators,  should  be  carried  on  in  a  careful 
manner  and  without  violence,  and  it  may  be  wise  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  unusual  difficulty  is  experienced  in  locating  and  separating  the 
appendix,  to  drain  the  abscess  cavity  and  leave  the  appendix  to  take 
care  of  itself  or  to  be  removed  later  after  suppuration  has  ceased,  thus 
giving  the  patient  the  best  chance  for  relief  from  his  immediate  danger. 
To  leave  the  diseased  appendix  subjects  the  patients  to  prolonged 
suppuration  and  the  danger  of  fecal  fistula.  There  is  no  question^ 
therefore,  as  to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  appendix  at  the  time 
that  the  abscess  is  opened  and  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to 
accomplish  this.  If  tlie  appendix  is  situated  to  the  iiuier  side  of  the 
caecum  or  behind  the  Cii?cum  there  is  more  difficulty  in  separating  and 
removing  it  than  if  it  is  located  to  the  outer  side  of  the  caecum. 
Occasionally  the  appendix  has  no  mesentery,  it  is  applied  directly 
against  the  wall  of  the  oaH-Tini,  covered  over  by  the  peritoneal  layer  that 
invests  the  caecum.  Under  these  eiroiimstances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
shell  the  appendix  oTit  of  its  heel  a<;ainst  the  wall  of  the  caecum  after 
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incising  or  tearing  through  the  serous  layer  that  covers  it.  In  those 
cases  where  the  mesentery  of  the  caBcuni  is  very  short  so  that  the  caecum 
cannot  be  drawn  into  the  incision  or  out  through  the  incision,  the 
location  and  separation  of  the  appendix  present  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty.  This  difficulty  can  be  partially  overcome  by  mobilizing  the 
caecum  by  carefully  tearing  the  serous,  mesenteric  layers  that  bind  it  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  that  resist  the  efforts  to  deliver 
it  through  the  abdominal  incision.  The  manipulation  required  to 
detach  and  remove  the  appendix  will,  in  many  cases,  necessitate  break- 
ing up  the  protecting  adhesions,  but  this  is  without  serious  consequence 
if  the  abscess  has  been  previously  thoroughly  emptied  and  the  cavity 
swabbed  out  dry  with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  At  times,  after  the 
pus  has  been  evacuated,  the  appendix  is  found  to  be  fairly  accessible 
and  may  be  felt  or  seen  in  the  abscess  cavity;  so  that,  by  farther 
separating  the  adhesions  with  the  fingers,  it  may  be  easily  reached 
and  removed.  A  fecal  concretion  which  may  have  escaped  from  a 
perforated  appendix  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  many  cases  the  appendix  can  be  brought  up  so  that  its  mesen- 
tery  may  be  ligated  as  described  in  the  non-suppurative  cases.  In 
others,  in  order  to  get  the  appendix  out,  it  will  have  been  necessary 
to  tear  it  away  from  its  narrow  mesentery  or  to  shell  it  out  of  its 
serous  envelope,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  appendix  has  no 
mesentery  and  is  applied  directly  against  the  wall  of  the  caecum.  In 
many  of  these  cases  there  is  little  or  no  bleeding,  the  vessels  being 
thrombosed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Individual  bleeding  points  must 
be  clamped  and  ligatured. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  appendix  after  it  has  been  detached 
it  suffices  in  many  cases  to  simply  tie  a  catgut  ligature  around  the 
appendix  close  to  its  root,  say,  one-quarter  inch  distant  from  the 
caecum,  and  amputate  it  with  the  scissors  or  Paquelin.  The  stump 
which  is  steadied  with  the  ligature  left  long  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
sterilized,  if  the  appendix  has  been  amputated  with  the  scissors,  with  a 
drop  of  pure  carbolic  acid  on  a  probe  or  with  the  Paquelin.  If  con- 
ditions permit,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  amputate  the  appendix 
and  invert  the  stump  into  the  cnpcum,  securing  it  with  a  purse-string 
suture  of  chromic  catgut  as  described  for  the  non-suppurative  cases. 

These  abscess  cases  should  be  drained.  For  the  purpose  of 
drainage  a  cigarette  drain  of  plain  strip  gauze  encased  in  rubber 
tissue  or  gutta-percha  tissue  is  the  most  satisfactory.  It  emerges 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.     If  the  suppurative  process 
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involves  the  connective  tissue  behind  the  colon  reaching  up  toward 
the  kidney,  the  question  of  a  counter-opening  in  the  loin-should  be 
considered.  The  writer  has  not  seen  the  necessity  for  this  additional 
counter-drainage. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed,  except  below  where  the  drain 
emerges,  layer  by  layer.  The  first  line  of  suture  of  plain  catgut  No. 
2  unites  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  should  include  the  edges 
of  the  transversalis  fascia  to  give  a  more  secure  hold.  The  edges  of 
the  split  rectus  muscle  are  next  united  with  several  interrupted  sutures 
of  plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
are  brought  together  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and 
finally  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut.  The  incision  is  thus  closed 
except  for  the  small  opening  left  at  the  lower  end  where  the  cigarette 
drain  emerges. 

The  drain  should  be  pulled  out  for  part  of  its  length — an  inch 
or  two — at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  third  day  the  drain 
is  pulled  out  altogether  and  replaced  by  a  thin  strip  of  iodoform  gauze. 

Operations  for  Appendicitis  Accompanied  by  (^tcneral  Peritonitis 
or  Peritoneal  Infection  due  to  acute  gangrene  or  perforation  or  slough- 
ing of  the  appendix  before  adhesions  have  been  formed;  or  to 
rupture  or  leakage  of  an  appendicular  abscess.  In  these  cases  the 
appendix  should  be  removed  and  an  attempt  made  to  prevent  or 
check  the  general  peritoneal  infection. 

These  are  the  so-called  fulminating  cases  of  appendicitis  and  are 
frequently  overlooked,  and  may  go  unrecognized  until  the  general 
systemic  poisoning  has  reached  a  degree  which  is  in  itself  fatal  in 
spite  of  any  remedial  measures  that  may  be  undertaken  by  the  sur- 
geon. These  patients  frequently  do  not  complain  of  pain;  they  may 
insist  that  they  arc  feeling  better,  and  in  many  cases  they  exhibit  no 
elevation  of  temperature,  nor  acceleration  of  the  pulse  rate.  These 
patients,  however,  look  sick.  There  is  tenderness  over  the  region  of 
the  appendix,  the  tongue  is  coated,  the  breath  foul,  and  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  the  characteristic  obstipation  that  is  not  relieved  by 
either  laxative?  or  enemas.  These  are  the  cases  where  delay  in 
opera  tin ;^'  is  very  likely  to  occur  and  where  delay  is  most  fatal.  They 
must  he  operated  upon  before  the  heart  is  overwhelmed  by  the  poison. 

The  incision  is  made  through  the  rectus  muscle  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  just  described  above,  and  should  be  sufficiently  long — 
four  to  six  inches. 
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After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  appendix  is  at  once 
Sought  and  removed.  The  appendix  is  amputated  and  the  stump 
inverted  and  secured  with  a  purse-string  suture  of  chromic  catgut. 
If  tlie  condition  of  the  appendix  is  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  invert  the  stump  after  amputation,  it  will  suffice  to  tie  a 
catgut  ligature  around  the  root  of  the  appendix,  close  to  the  wall  of 
the  ca?cum,  amputate  the  appendix  and  touch  the  stump  with  carbolic 
on  a  probe  followed  by  alcohol. 

The  fluids  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  appendix  are  swabbed  out 
with  pieces  of  folded  gauze.  Fluids  in  other  adjacent  and  remote 
parts  of  the  abdomen  are  likewise  swabbed  away.  The  pelvis, 
where  fluids  are  especially  apt  to  gravitate  and  collect,  is  emptied 
by  repeated  swabbing  with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  The  writer 
does  not  approve  of  irrigating  or  flushing  the  peritoneal  cavity  in 
these  cases.  If  the  intestines  are  coated  with  flaky  exudate  and 
matted  together  by  fresh  adhesions  it  is  advisable  to  separate  care- 
fully with  the  fingers  between  the  matted  coils  of  gut  in  order  to 
discover   and   evacuate   any   isolated   collections  of   purulent   fluid. 

For  the  purpose  of  drainage  a  cigarette  drain  of  strip  gauze, 
wrapped  in  rubber  tissue  or  gutta-percha,  is  introduced  into  the 
abdomen,  reaching  well  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  another  similar 
drain  is  introduced  which  reaches  down  to  the  region  of  the  appen- 
dix stump. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  preferably,  layer  by 
layer,  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation,  leaving  the  lower 
end  open  to  an  extent  just  sufficient  for  the  drains  to  emerge. 
Where  haste  is  required  the  incision  may  be  closed  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  silk-worm  gut.  These 
sutures  are  introduced  after  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  including 
the  edges  of  the  transversalis  fascia,  have  been  united  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  catgut.  The  interrupted  silk  sutures  include  all 
the  other  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall — the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and 
muscle — but  not  the  transverpalis  fascia  or  peritoneum. 

Appendicostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening 
through  the  appendix  into  the  caecum. 

This  plan  of  utilizing  the  appendix  was  suggested  by  Wier  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  medicated  fluids,  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  etr.,  into  the  bowel  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatorv  disease 
of  the  large  intestine,  ulcers,  etc. 

The  apendix  is  reached  in  the  iftual  way  through  the  Mc- 
Burney  incision.    It  is  drawn  up  into  the  incision  and  secured  there 
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by  several  chromic  catgut  sutures  which  fix  its  mesentery  to  the 
edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia.  The  tip  of  the 
appendix  is  secured  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  with  one  or  two  sutures 
of  fine  chromic  catgut.  The  tip  of  the  appendix  is  amputated  and 
a  probe  introduced  to  discover  whether  the  hmien  is  patent  or  can 
be  dilated.  If  this  examination  shows  that  the  canal  is  free  a  cat- 
gut ligature  is  tied  around  the  open  end  of  the  appendix  in  order 
to  shut  it  off  for  one  or  two  days  until  adhesions  will  have  been 
formed. 

If  the  lumen  of  the  appendix  is  obstructed  or  obliterated  and 
does  not  permit  the  passage  of  the  probe  the  appendix  may  be 
amputated  and  its  stump  inverted  and  a  fistula  established  into 
the  caecum  according  to  the  plan  of  Gibson,  employing  the  procedure 
of  Witzel,  as  described  in  gastrostomy  for  this  purpose.  A  rubber 
tube  is  embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  caecum,  the  end  of  the  tube 
penetrating  the  wall  of  the  bowel  through  a  small  incision. 


THE    LIVER    AND    GALL-BLADDER. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  is  a  solid  gland- 
ular organ  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  suspended 
in  the  upper  right  portion  of  the  abdomen  (right  hypochondrium) 
and  extending  beyond  the  middle  line  into  the  left  side  (left  hypo- 
chondrium). It  is  situated  under  cover  of  and  protected  by  the 
ribs,  except  in  the  epigastric  region.  Behind  and  toward  the  right 
the  liver  is  thick,  gradually  becoming  thin  toward  the  front  and 
left.  From  side  to  side  it  measures  eleven  inches;  from  before 
backward,  eight  inches;  and  its  posterior  border  has  a  thickness 
of  two  and  one-half  inches. 

Above,  the  diaphragm  separates  the  liver  from  the  pleura  and 
pericardium;  below  it  are  the  gall-bladder,  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colon,  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  pylorus  and  stomach 
(which  it  overlaps),  and  the  right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  superior  surface  of  the  liver  looks  forward  as  well  as 
upward,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm  and  with  the  ribs  and 
costal  cartilages  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  tenth.  The  lower 
limit  of  this  surface  corresponds  to  the  free  border  of  the  ribs 
(costal  cartilages).  This  upper  surface  of  the  liver  is  smooth,  and 
presents  a  fold  of  peritoneum  running  from  the  anterior  border 
backward,  the  suspensory  ligament.  This  serves  to  suspend  the 
liver  to  the  diaphragm,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  falciform  fold 
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of  peritoneum,  which  is  thrown  around  the  round  ligament  from 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  which  extends  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver.  The  suspensory  ligament  divides 
the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  into  the  larger  right  lobe  and  the 
smaller  left  lobe;  the  latter  overlaps  the  stomach  and  reaches  to 
the  left  beyond  the  middle  line.  Toward  the  posterior  border  of 
the  liver  the  folds  of  the  suspensory  ligament  spread  out  right  and 
left,  and,  still  passing  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  form 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  really  a  surface,  is  thick, 
gradually  becoming  thin  toward  the  left,  and  is  not  covered  by 
peritoneum;  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liver  upon  reaching  its  posterior  border  is  reflected  upward  to  the 
diaphragm  as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament,  and  that 
which  covers  the  under  surface  upon  reaching  the  posterior  border 
of  the  liver  is  reflected  on  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  (dia- 
phragm), forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament.  The 
coronary  ligament,  at  either  end,  forms  the  right  and  left  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  liver.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  presents  a  notch  which  corresponds  to  the 
(I'sophagus  and  which  marks  the  division  of  the  liver  into  its  right 
and  left  lobes.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver  is  in  relation  with 
the  diaphragm  and  lower  ribs,  with  the  vertebral  column,  tenth 
and  eleventh  dorsal,  the  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior,  etc.  The  oesoph- 
agus is  received  in  the  notch  above  mentioned. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  in  many  patients  may  be 
palpated  through  the  abdominal  wall.  It  reaches  just  below  the 
free  border  of  the  ribs  (costal  cartilages),  and  corresponds  to  a 
line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  right  tenth  to  the  tip  of  the  left 
eighth  costal  cartilage,  where  this  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh. 
In  women  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver  is  found  well  below  the  free 
border  of  the  ribs  (costal  cartilages). 

The  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  irregular  and  marked  by 
grooves  and  impressions  for  the  colon,  gall-bladder,  kidney,  etc., 
and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  w^hich  is  reflected  downward  at 
the  transverse  fissure,  as  the  lesser  omentum,  as  far  as  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  where  its  folds  separate  to  include  the 
stomach  between  them. 

Besides  the  right  and  left  lobes,  the  under  surface  of  the  liver 
presents  three  smaller  lobes:  the  quadrate,  caudate,  and  the  lobus 
Spigelii.     The  large  right  lobe  is  marked  by  the  transverse  fissure. 
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which  passes  from  right  to  left  and  is  situated  rather  more  than 
half-way  back  from  the  anterior  border. 

At  this  fissure,  the  vessels,  ducts,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  liver.  These  structures  descend  in  the  right  free 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  between  its  two  folds,  the  common 
bile-duct  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  the  portal 
vein  between  and  behind  these  two.  The  hepatic  duct,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  right  and  left  bile-ducts,  emerges 
from  the  right  end  of  the  transverse  fissure  and  descends  Jbetween 
the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  cystic 
duct  to  form  the  common  bile-duct,  ductus  choledochus. 

If  we  examine  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  as  this  organ  lies 
in  its  normal  position  in  the  abdomen,  through  a  vertical  incision 
made  in  the  abdomen  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  we 
note,  in  sweeping  across  the  surface  from  right  to  left,  two  well- 
marked  grooves,  or  depressions,  into  which  the  finger  sinks;  the 
first,  that  toward  the  right,  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the  ninth 
costal  cartilage,  lodges  the  gall-bladder;  the  second,  nearer  the 
middle  line,  corresponds  to  the  round  ligament  (foetal  umbilical 
vein). 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Oall-bladder  and  Bile-ducts. — ^The 
gall-bladder  is  a  pear-shaped,  hollow-receptacle.  Its  wall  is  fairly 
thick  and  is  composed  of  muscle  and  mucous  membrane.  The  serous 
coat  (peritoneum)  invests  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  all 
of  the  fundus  of  this  organ,  binding  it  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver.  The  peritoneum  is  reflected  downward  from  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder  to  the  duodenum  presenting  a  sharp  free  edge.  The 
cystic  duct  in  its  course  to  reach  the  common  duct  lies  between  the 
folds  of  this  reflection  of  peritoneum  a  short  distance  away  from 
its  free  edge.  The  gall-bladder  lies  in  direct  relation  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  in  the  fossa  of  the  gall-bladder,  the 
apposed  surfaces  of  the  gall-bladder  and  liver  being  joined  to  each 
other  bv  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  directed  downward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right,  usually  appearing  l)eIo\v  the  anterior  thin  edge  of 
the  liver,  opposite  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilaire.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  roach  quite  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and 
is  then  concealed  underTienth  the  liver.  The  ed^^e  of  the  liver,  cor- 
responding to  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  sometimes  marked 
by  a  slight  notch. 

The  gall-bladder  is  throe  to  four  inches  long  and  has  a  capacity 
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of  about  one  and  one-half  ounces.  The  fundus  rests  upon  the 
transverse  colon,  and  the  neck  upon  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum. 
To  the  outer  side  of  the  gall-bladder — i,e.,  to  the  right — is  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon;  to  the  left  of  the  gall-bladder  is  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  bent 
upon  itself  like  the  letter  *'S"  before  being  continued  into  the  cystic 
duct. 

The  cystic  duct  is  about  one-twelfth  inch  in  diameter  and  rather 
more  than  one  inch  in  length.  Its  lumen  has  such  an  irregular,  spiral, 
twisted  shape  that  the  passage  of  a  probe  through  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible.  The  duct  curves  downward  between  the  layers  of  the 
peritoneal  fold  that  is  reflected  downward  from  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder to  the  duodenum  and  just  above  the  first  part  of  the  duo- 
denum it  joins  with  the  hepatic  duct  to  form  the  common  bile-duct. 
The  cystic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  right  bifurcation  of  the  hepatic 
passes  upward  and  toward  the  right  to  reach  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder. In  its  course  to  reach  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  the  cystic 
artery  (with  its  accompanying  veins)  lies  above  and  to  the  left  of  the 
cystic  duct. 

The  hepatic  duct  is  one-sixth  inch  in  diameter  and' two  inches 
long;  it  is  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  the  bile-ducts  from  the  right  and 
left  lobes  of  the  liver.  The  right  bifurcation  of  the  hepatic  artery 
in  its  course  to  reach  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  passes  to  the  right, 
behind  tlie  hepatic  duct,  just  above  the  point  where  the  cystic  duct  joins 
the  hepatic  to  form  the  common  duct. 

The  common  bile-duct,  ductus  communis  choledochus,  varies  in 
lengtli :  it  is  usually  three  inches  long  and  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter ; 
it  continues  the  course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  descending  between  the 
folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  lying  near  its  right  free  edge — ^the 
ligamentum  hepatico-duodenale.  In  this  situation  it  lies  in  front  of 
the  portal  vein  with  the  hepatic  arter}'  on  its  left  side;  continuing 
downward  it  passes  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  finally 
behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  second  part  of  duodenum,  between 
it  and  tlie  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  upper  part  of  the  common  duct 
is  known  as  the  supraduodenal  portion  and  is  rather  wider  than  the 
lower  part,  which  is  known  as  the  retroduodenal  portion.  The  lower 
part  of  the  common  duct  is  imbedded  in  and  surrounded  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pancreas.  Pathological  processes  aflPecting  the  head  of 
the  ])ancreas,  chronic  pancreatitis,  tumors,  etc.,  might  cause  obstructive 
jaundice  by  compressing  the  common  duct.  The  common  duct  per- 
forates the  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  upon  its  inner 
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Bide,  running  ver\'  obliquely  in  the  wall  of  this  part  of  the  gut  for  a 
distance  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch.  That  portion  of  the 
duct  which  thus  ohliquely  traverses  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  is  called 
the  intramural  part  of  the  duct.    The  orifice  of  the  duet  iipon  the 


Fis.  m.— Bile 
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inner  surface  of  the  jnit  Is  marked  bv  a  papilln,  which,  as  a  rule,  ia 
readily  recognizable  by  the  wnw!  of  touch  ami  is  situated  about  three 
inches  distant  from  the  pylorus.  The  orifice  or  moutb  of  the  common 
duct  is  very  small,  peniiittiiig  the  introduction  of  only  a  fine  probe, 
2  mm.  in  diameter,  8o  that  a  stone  that  has  succeeded  in  traversing  the 
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whole  length  of  the  common  duet  may  become  impacted  at  the  orifice. 
Just  above  its  orifice  the  common  duct  is  dilated,  pouched,  and  this 
dilated  portion  is  known  as  the  ampulla  of  Vater. 

Usually  the  pancreatic  duct  terminates  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater. 
Under  these  conditions  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  common  bile-duct 
have  the  same  common  opening  into  the  duodenum.  Less  commonly 
the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum,  not  tlirough  the  ampulla 
of  Vater,  but  independently,  through  a  separate  orifice  upon  the 
summit  of  the  papilla  that  marks  the  orifice  of  the  common  bile-duct. 

Attention  has  been  directed  by  ^lorison  to  the  space  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  liver,  into  which  the  gall-bladder 
presents.  It  is  bounded  above  and  anteriorly  by  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver;  below  by  the  upper  or  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon; externally  by  the  abdominal  parietes  covered  by  the  parietal 
peritoneum  ;  posteriorly  by  the  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  the  right  kidney  and  ascends  upon  the 
posterior  abdominal  wall.  Internally,  the  space  is  bounded  by  the 
peritoneum  which  is  reflected  over  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  aorta, 
etc.  From  this  space,  following  down  along  the  gall-bladder  and 
cystic  duct,  one  can  pass  the  fingers,  behind  the  common  duct,  etc., 
through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  into  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum. I.e.,  into  the  peritoneal  space  behind  the  stomach. 
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Hepatotomy. — Incision  of  the  liver  for  abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  etc. 

For  Abscess. — The  incision,  when  the  disease  involves  the  right 
lobe,  is  placed  along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  extending 
from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward  for  a  distance  of 
from  three  to  five  inches  or  the  incision  may  be  made  below  and 
parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 

At  times  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  the  incision  elsewhere  in 
order  that  it  may  correspond  with  the  prominence  of  the  tumor  if  one 
is  present;  for  example,  if  the  abscess  is  located  in  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver,  then  the  incision  is  better  placed  in  the  middle  line,  linea 
alba.  The  incision  is  carried  through  the  integument,  fascia,  etc., 
down  to  the  peritoneum  and  after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled 
the  parietal  peritoneum  is  incised  l)etween  two  mouse-tooth  forceps. 
We  may  find  the  himor  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  in  this 
case,  after  aspiratinfr  to  discover  the  nature  of  its  contents,  the  abscess 
is  incised  and  evacuated.     The  finger  is  introduced  into  the  abscess 
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cavity  to  explore  and  break  up  septa,  etc.  The  cavity  is  finally  packed 
with  strip  gauze.  Under  these  circumstances  the  operation  is  very 
simple  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  infecting  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity. 

In  some  cases  after  incising  the  peritoneum,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tumor  is  not  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  i.e.,  we  can  pass 
the  hand  freely  belween  the  liver,  surface,  tumor,  and  the  parietal 
peritoneum;  there  are  no  protecting  adhesions.  Under  these  con- 
ditions we  must  take  measures  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity  by  the  contents  of  the  abscess  cavity  while 
the  cavity  is  being  evacuated  by  carefully  tucking  the  gauze  pads  in 
and  about  the  incision  before  opening  the  abscess ;  or  else  the  operation 
may  be  done  in  two  stages. 

Occasionally,  after  the  liver  has  been  exposed,  there  will  be  found 
no  external  signs,  softening  or  swelling  or  prominence  of  the  liver 
surface  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  abscess.  At  times  the  abscess  is 
situated  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  puncture  and  aspiration  to  locate  the 
abscess.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  repeated  punctures  before  the 
abscess  is  discovered.  A  fairly  large  needle  should  be  used.  The  pus 
from  a  liver  abscess  is  of  a  peculiar  dirty  reddish  color  and  one  should 
not  fail  to  recognize  it  or  mistake  it  for  blood. 

After  the  abscess  has  been  located  we  may  proceed  in  one  of  two 
ways.  Either  pack  down  to  the  surface  of  the  liver  with  strip  gauze, 
after  suturing  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  in 
the  abdominal  incision  and  wait  for  two  or  three  davs  until  adhesions 
have  formed  before  opening  into  the  abscess;  or  else,  after  placing 
the  gauze  pads  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  incise  and  evacuate  the 
abscess  at  once.     This  latter  method  is  probably  the  preferable  one. 

If  it  is  decided  to  open  immediately  the  gauze  pads  are  care- 
fully arranged  so  as  to  protect  the  ])eritoneal  cavity  from  contami- 
nation, and  a  small  incision  made  with  the  knife  into  the  abscess 
cavity.  The  pus  is  wiped  away  as  fast  as  it  escapes.  The  finger 
is  introduced  into  the  abscess  cavity  to  exj)lore  and  break  up  septa 
and  to  remove  any  solid  pieces  of  necrotic  material  that  may  be 
present.  At  times  there  are  more  than  one  abscess  ])resent.  They 
may  ho  discovered  and  opened  by  the  examining  finger  during  the 
operation:  at  times  they  are  overlooked  until  their  presence  is  indi- 
cated later  by  a  continuation  of  the  symptoms,  etc. 

The  abscess  cavity  is  wiped  dry  with  gauze  ])ads  and  finally 
packed  with  a  plug  of  strip  gauze.    The  gauze  ]>ads  that  were  placed 
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to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  removed,  and  the  incision  in 
the  abdomen  closed,  layer  by  layer,  except  where  the  gauze  drainage 
plug  emerges. 

Foil  Hydatid  Cyst. — Operation  consists  in  evacuation  and  drain- 
age of  the  cyst  cavity.  Care  to  prevent  entrance  of  any  of  the 
contents  of  the  cyst  into  the  abdominal  cavity  during  the  course 
of  the  operation. 

Evacuation  and  drainage  may  be  done  in  one  or  two  stages. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  by  a  vertical  incision  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  tumor.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  done  in  two 
stages  the  incision  is  packed  with  strip  gauze  which  is  tucked  in 
between  the  liver  (tumor)  and  the  parietal  peritoneum.  After 
waiting  for  three  or  four  days  for  adhesions  to  form  between  the 
liver  and  peritoneum  that  will  serve  the  purpose  of  shutting  off 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  cyst  is  opened  and  contents  evacuated, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cyst  is  peeled  out  and  the  cavity  packed. 

If  the  operation  is  done  in  one  stage  then,  after  the  liver 
(tumor)  has  been  exposed,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  carefully  packed 
off  by  gauze  pads  which  are  tucked  into  the  incision  and  the  cyst 
emptied  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the  aspirator  or 
trocar.  The  cyst  is  then  incised  and  the  remaining  contents  com- 
]>letely  evacuated  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cyst  removed. 
The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cyst  are  sutured  to  the  edges  of 
the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  in  the  abdominal  incision, 
and  the  cyst  cavity  packed  with  strip  gauze. 

Transpleural  Route. — The  liver  may  be  exposed  through  an 
opening  which  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  incising  the 
two  layers  of  the  pleura  (that  which  lines  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
chest  wall  and  that  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm)  in 
order  to  expose  the  diaphragm  for  incision.  This  route  is  some- 
times selected  for  the  purpose  of  draining  subphrenic  or  hepatic 
abscess,  hvdatid  cvst,  etc. 

«  ft 

Corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  ribs  which  are  to  be  resected 
— the  seventh  and  eighth,  or  eighth  and  ninth,  or  ninth  and  tenth — 
an  incision  is  made.  This  incision  is  three  or  four  inches  long  and 
placed  in  the  intercostal  space  ])etween  the  two  ribs  which  are  to 
be  resected.  As  to  the  ribs  which  are  to  be  resected,  the  selection 
will  depend  upon  the  results  of  exploration  with  the  aspirating 
needle,  j)ercussion,  etc.  These  means  determine  the  location  of 
the  ]>us,  etc.  The  middle  of  the  incision  will  correspond,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  axillarv  line,  mavbe   further  forward  or  more  toward   the 
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back,  according  as  the  puncture  with  aspirator  indicates  the  loca- 
tion of  the  pus,  etc. 

The  edges  of  the  skin,  etc.,  are  retracted  and  the  ribs  exposed 
by  an  incision  which  passes  along  the  length  of  each  of  the  two 
ribs  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  which  penetrates 
through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  With  the 
periosteum  elevator,  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  are 
peeled  off  the  surface  of  the  ribs  working  close  to  the  bone  and 
carefully  around  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and  i)osterior  surface. 
Two  or  three  inches  of  each  of  the  two  ribs  is  resected.  If  the 
intercostal  vessels  corresponding  to  the  upper  and  lower  borders 
of  the  ribs  are  injured  and  bleed,  they  are  clamped  and  ligated. 
Resection  of  a  portion  of  one  rib  will  suffice  in  many  cases. 

The  intercostal  structures  (muscles)  are  incised,  spurting  ves- 
sels clamped  and  ligated  and  the  pleura  thus  exposed.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  pus,  blood,  etc.,  into  the  pleural  cavfty,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  suture  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  (that  which 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  che«t  wall  to  that  which  covers  the 
diaphragm)  together  before  opening  the  abscess,  etc.  This  is  done 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut. 

The  diaphragm  is  finally  incised  and  the  pus,  fluids,  evacuated, 
and  a  drain  of  strip  gauze  introduced. 

Hepatectomy. — Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  liver.  Portions  of 
the  liver  have  been  excised  when  involved  primarily  or  by  extension 
from  growths  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  either  by  means  of  the 
Paquelin  cautery  or  by  blunt  dissection  (enucleation)  with  the  finger. 
The  control  of  hemorrhage  is  the  essential  part  of  the  problem. 

If  the  Paquelin  cautery  is  used  it  should  be  at  a  dull  red 
heat  dividing  the  tissues  ver}^  slowly.  With  the  Paquelin  used  in 
this  manner  there  is  not  overmuch  hemorrhage. 

According  to  the  method  of  Kousnetzoff  and  Pensky,  the  dis- 
eased portion  which  is  to  be  excised  may  be  isolated  by  introducing 
a  line  of  through-and-th rough  connecting  sutures  of  thick,  plain 
catgut  which  are  placed  well  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  the 
part  which  is  to  be  excised.  These  sutures  are  tied  before  the 
diseased  portion  is  excised.  A  long  ])iece  of  catgut,  double,  is  used 
for  tlie  sutures,  which  are  introduced  with  a  long,  straight  or 
curved,  blunt-pointed  iiocdic.  After  the  sutures  have  been  intro- 
duced the  loops  are  cut,  making  a  correspoiuling  number  of  indi- 
vidual sutures.  The  sutures  are  tied  very  slowly  and  not  sufficiently 
tightly  to  cut  through. 
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According  to  the  plan  of  Payr  and  Martina,  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  controlled  and  the  walls  of  the  defect,  which  is  left  after 
excision  of  the  diseased  portion  of  liver,  approximated  by  the  use 
of  penetrating  mattress  sutures  which  are  supported  by  being  car- 
ried through  perforated  magnesium  plat«B.  The  plates  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  edges  of  the  defect  which  is  left  in  the  liver 
after  the  diseased  portion  has  been  removed.  The  sutures  when 
drawn   tight  exert  a  distributed   compreaaion  and  serve  to  control 


Fig.  !2S.— Tbe  KoUBacliol 
rbage  [rom  tbe  liver.  Tbe  loops  A  sad  B  ot  tha  i 
the  aeparate  llgaturei  wblcb  are  tied  alterDatelr  u[ 
■urface  of  lbs  liver.  Tbe  A  loopa  are  cut  upon  tb 
B  loops  upon  tbe  lower,  Tbe  blUDl-poluted  needlei 
are  abown  <D  the  upper  part  of  tbe  picture. 
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the  hemorrhage  and  approximate  the  edges  of  the  wound.  In 
excising  the  diseased  portion  of  liver  the  section  can  be  made 
wedge  shape  by  cutting  into  the  liver  tissue  so  that  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  remaining  raw  space  in  the  liver  are  overhanging 
and  can  be  brought  together  with  suture  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  raw  surfac-e  that  would  otherwise  remain.  The  plates  may  be 
applied  and  sutures  introduced  before  excising  the  diseased  portion. 
The  plates  are  placed  opposite  each  other  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
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surfaces  of  the  liver,  and  the  sutures  introduced  and  drawn  tight, 
thus  compressing  the  liver  tissue  between  the  plates  and  preventing 
hemorrhage. 

The  plates  are  approximated  only  sufficiently  tight  to  control 
the  venous  hemorrhage.  Individual  spurting  arterial  points  are 
secured  and  ligated  with  catgut.    If  too  great  pressure  is  made  upon 


Pig.  229.  —  Control  of  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  Liver  (Payr  and 
Martina).  The  mattress  suture 
passed  through  the  liver  and  sup- 
ported hy  the  magnesium  plates. 


Fig.  230.— Control  of  Hemorrhage  from 
the  Liver  (Payr  and  Martina). 


the  liver  between  the  plates  there  is  danger  of  necrosis  of  the  liver 
tissue,  and  resulting  pulmonary  embolism.  The  magnesium  plates 
are  absorbable. 

Tamponade  combined  with  suture  may  be  used  to  control  hem- 
orrhage in  wounds  of  the  liver.     The  edges  of  the  bleeding  space 


Fig.  231.— Ligature  Carrier  and   Needle   (Poj/r  and   Martina). 


in  the  liver  are  approximated  with  a  suflicient  number  of  inter- 
niptod  sutures  of  oati^ut,  the  space  itself  being  packed  with  a  plug 
of  plain  strip  ^auze. 

During  the  course  of  operations  or  in  wounds  of  the  liver, 
large  individual  bleeding  points  may  be  ligatured.  The  finger  is 
placed  upon  the  bleeding  point  to  control  the  hemorrhage  tem- 
porarily, and  a  ligature  carried  around  it  in   the  substance  of  the 
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liver  with  a  curved  needle.  The  ligature  is  carefully  and  slowly 
drawn  tight  and  tied.  Hemorrhage  from  individual  bleeding  points 
may  also  be  checked  by  direct  application  of  the  cautery  at  a  dull 
red  heat. 

Injuries  of  the  liver. — The  liver  may  be  lacerated  by  blows  upon 
the  abdomen,  oftentimes  without  external  signs  of  injury  or  vio- 
lence or  by  fractured  ribs,  or  by  bodies  causing  penetrating  wounds. 
These  injuries  may  be  accompanied  by  free  hemorrhage.  On 
accoimt  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  liver  large  venous  channels 
cannot  collapse,  and  thus  hemorrhage  is  favored.     Hemorrhage  may 


Fig.  232.— Control  of  Hemorrhage  from  the  Liver.    Suture  and  gauze 

pack  combined. 

be  controlled  by  the  cautery  or  by  packing,  or  by  packing  combined 
with  suture  of  the  edges  of  the  tear  in  the  liver.  The  several 
plans  for  the  control  of  hemorrrhage  from  the  liver  are  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Hemorrhage  from  wounds  in  parts 
of  the  liver  which  are  inaccessible  for  suture,  etc.,  may  be  controlled 
by  gauze  pack. 

Omentopexy  (Talma). — This  operation  consists  in  attaching  the 
omentum  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  It  is  performed  for  the  pur- 
poFe  of  establishing  compensatory  anastomosis  between  the  portal 
and  general  venous  systems.  In  addition  to  fixing  the  omentum  to 
the  parietal  peritoneum  it  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  induce 
adiicsions  between  the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  corresponding  peri- 
toneal surface  opposite  these  organs. 
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The  operation  is  recommended  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  ascites 
due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  limited 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  reported  it  certainly  offers  a  pros- 
pect of  relief,  especially  if  undertaken  in  properly  selected  cases. 
The  operation  should  not  be  done  in  those  cases  where  the  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  liver  have  progressed  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Normally  the  portal  and  general  venous  systems  communicate 
through  small  branches  that  are  located  in  the  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  layers  of  the  hepatic  ligament;  these 
connect  branches  of  the  portal  vein  with  the  radicles  of  the  phrenic 
vein  and  azygos  major  veins.  A  large  branch  running  in  the  round 
ligament  from  the  liver  to  the  umbilicus  connects  the  left  branch 
of  the  portal  vein  with  the  epigastric  and  other  veins  in  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes;  these  veins  frequently  become  prominent  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  The  coronary  veins  which  drain  the  stomach  commu- 
nicate with  both  azygos  veins  through  the  oesophageal  plexus;  the 
veins  of  the  oesophageal  plexus  may  be  found  varicosed  and  may  be 
the  source  of  severe  hemorrhage  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The 
inferior  mesenteric  communicates  with  the  internal  iliac  through 
the  inferior  and  middle  hemorrhoidal  veins.  The  pancreatic  veins 
communicate  with  retro-peritoneal  venous  branches.  In  case  of 
obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  caused  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
the  means  of  communication  mentioned  above  are  not  sudiciently 
ample  to  relieve  the  obstructed  portal  system.  The  operation  of 
omentopexy  is  resorted  to  with  the  object  of  establishing  new  chan- 
nels of  communication  through  the  venous  branches  that  are  formed 
in  the  adhesions  between  the  attached  omentum  and  liver  and 
spleen  (portal  system)  and  the  peritoneum  (general  venous  system). 
It  may  he  observed  after  omentopexy  that  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  abdomen  and  about  the  umbilicus  become  very  prominent  and 
smaller  veins  that  are  usuallv  invisible  are  ])lainlv  to  be  seen. 

Incision  is  made  from  the  ensiform  process  to  the  umbilicus  in 
the  linea  alba  or  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between 
the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the 
chief  Imlk  of  the  fluid  escapes  and  the  rest  is  swabbed  out  with 
gauze  wipes.     In  this  manner  the  abdominal  cavity  is  cMuplied. 

The  hand  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  the  parts  exam- 
ined, esjxTially  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  spleen  and  the  corres])onding 
portions  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  that  covering  the  diaphragm 
opposite  the  liver  and   that  of   the  abdominal   wall   opposite   the 
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spleen,  are  vigorously  rubbed  with  a  rough  piece  of  gauze  until 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  oozing.  The  parietal  peritoneum  for 
a  considerable  distance  upon  either  side  of  the  abdominal  incision 
is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  great  omentum  is  then  sutured 
to  the  peritoneum  that  lines  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  for  some 
distance  upon  each  side  of  the  incision.  The  attachment  of  the 
omentum  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  should  be  sufficiently 
extensive  so  as  to  give  a  good,  broad  area  for  adhesions  to  form. 
Chromicized  catgut  should  be  used  for  suture  material. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  suturing  the  omentum  into  a  pocket 
made  for  the  purpose  between  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  layer  by  layer ;  the  peritoneum 
with  plain  catgut  and  the  other  layers  with  interrupted  sutures  of 
chromic  catgut. 

The  Question  of  Drainage. — Drainage  has  been  resorted  to  to 
prevent  reaccumulation  of  fluid  during  the  time  that  the  adhesions 
are  forming,  etc.,  and  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  of  great  advantage; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drainage  opens  the  way  to  fatal  peritoneal 
infection.  The  other  plan  which  is  probably  the  better  one  in  most 
cases,  is  to  omit  drainage  and  resort  to  tapping  after  the  operation, 
as  often  as  necessary  to  prevent  reaccumulation  of  fluid.  If  drainage 
is  employed  a  glass  or  rubber  tube  may  be  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
through  a  small  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  middle  line. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    GALL-BLADDER. 

Aspiration  of  the  Gail-Bladder. — Drawing  off  the  contents  of  the 
gall-bladder,  usually  for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  This  operation  may 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  tumor  which  can 
be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  needle  is  introduced  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  usually  below  the  tip  of  the 
ninth  costal  cartilage,  and  some  of  the  contents  withdrawn.  The 
needle  should  be  of  small  caliber. 

This  is  a  dangerous  procedure  and  one  to  be  condemned,  even 
if  the  noodle  and  skin  are  made  aseptic,  because  some  of  the  contents 
is  very  aj)t  to  escape  through  the  puncture  in  the  wall  of  the  gall- 
bladder upon  withdrawing  the  needle,  especially  if  the  needle  used  is 
not  of  fine  caliber. 

Cholecystotomy. — Incision  of  the  gall-bladder  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  stones.     The  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  is  closed  imme- 
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diately  after  stones,  etc.,  have  been  removed — the  "Ideal  Operation" 
of  Bernays.  This  is  an  operation  which  is  not  to  be  recommended 
except  in  occasional  cases  where  the  operator  is  quite  certain  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  is  healthy  and  that  the  bile- 
ducts — hepatic,  cystic  and  common — are  patent  and  unobstructed. 
Otherwise  the  incision  which  is  made  in  the  gall-bladder  should  be 
left  open  and  the  gall-bladder  drained — cholecystostomy. 

An  incision  is  made  which  reaches  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal 
cartilage  vertically  do\mward  for  a  distance  of  four  inches.  It  pene- 
trates between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  near  its  outer  border.  It  may 
be  necessary  in  stout  people  to  make  the  incision  longer.  Instead  of 
the  vertical  an  oblique  incision  may  be  used,  one  finger's  breadth 
distant  from  and  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  the  middle 
of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage. 
This  incision  is  usually  four  to  five  inches  long.  The  vertical  incision 
ifl  the  preferable  one. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  sharp  anterior  edge  of  the 
liver  is  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  and  the  transverse  colon 
in  the  lower  part.  The  gall-bladder  may  also  be  seen,  more  or  less 
distended,  projecting  beneath  the  anterior  l)order  of  the  liver,  or  it 
may  be  small  and  concealed  beneath  the  edge  of  the  liver.  Occasionally 
in  order  to  expose  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  and  bring  it  into  the 
incision,  it  is  necessary,  with  the  finger,  to  break  up  some  adhesions 
that  bind  the  gall-bladder  to  the  neighboring  organs.  If  stones  are 
present  they  may,  in  many  cases,  be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the  gall- 
bladder before  it  is  incised. 

Before  opening  the  gall-bladder  the  liepatic,  cystic  and  common 
ducts  should  !)e  examined  for  stones,  etc.  Occasionally  the  gall- 
bladder may  be  found  distended  to  such  a  degree  and  forms  such  a 
large  tumor  that  it  will  be  neces.<ary  to  empty  it  with  the  trochar 
before  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  ducts  can  be  made.  The  com- 
mon  duct  may  be  palpated  between  the  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
introduced  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  thumb  opposed  ante- 
riorly. A  normal  coiinmm  duet  may  not  be  made  out  readily  by  pal- 
pation, but  one  containing  a  stone  or  stones  and  especially  if  it  is 
dilated  and  its  wall  intlnnied  and  thickened,  mav  be  easily  recognized. 

After  the  examination  of  the  ducts,  etc.,  has  been  completed,  the 
fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  seized  with  two  sharp-nosed  artery  clamps 
for  the  purpor^e  of  steadying  it.  Gauze  ])ads  are  tucked  into  the 
abdominal  incision  and  around  the  gall  bladder  in  order  to  protect  the 
peritoneal  cavity  against  leakage.     A   trochar  is   thrust  into  the 
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fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  fluid  contents  drawn  off  as  nearly 
completely  as  possible.  The  organ  is  then  held  up  and  steadied 
with  the  artery  clamps  and  its  fundus  incised  and  any  remaining 
fluid  contents  swabbed  out  with  gauze  wipes.  Stones  that  are  pres- 
ent may  be  removed  with  a  scoop  or  forceps  and  the  finger  intro- 
duced in  order  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  organ.  Care  must  be 
exercised  that  stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  or 
in  the  cystic  duct  are  not  overlooked.  They  can,  in  some  cases,  be 
forced  back  into  the  bladder  and  removed.  If  the  cvstic  duct  has 
been  o])structed,  as  soon  as  the  obstruction  is  relieved  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  copious  flow  of  bile  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder. 

After  the  gall-bladder  has  been  emptied  and  its  interior  swabbed 
out  dry  with  gauze  wipes,  it  may  be  temporarily  tamponed  with  strip 
gauze  and  the  bile-passages,  hepatic,  cystic,  and  common  ducts,  again 
carefully  examined  for  stone,  etc. 

After  the  operator  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  ducts  are  unob- 
structed and  if  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  were  not  purulent, 
the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  is  closed  with  a  double  row  of  sutures. 
The  first  row  of  plain  catgut,  includes  all  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the 
gall-bladder  except  the  mucous  membrane. 

This  first  line  of  suture  is  reinforced  by  a  row  of  silk  Lembert 
sutures  which  include  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  gall- 
bladder; these  serve  to  bury  the  first  row  and  bring  the  adjoining 
serous  margins  of  the  incision  into  accurate  apposition.  The  incision 
in  the  abdomen  is  closed  layer  by  layer ;  first,  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  are  united  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture, 
then  the  edges  of  the  muscle  are  brought  together  with  several  inter- 
rupted catgut  sutures,  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and  finally  the  edges  of  the 
skin  with  a  catgut  suture. 

Gholecystostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening  in 
the  gall-bladder;  for  the  removal  of  calculi  and  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  The  incision  which  is  made  in 
the  gall-bladder  for  the  removal  of  the  calculi  is  left  open  in  order  to 
provide  drainage. 

The  incision  in  practically  all  operations  upon  the  gall-bladder 
and  i)ile-ducts  is  at  the  beginning,  exploratory.  It  may  be  enlarged 
afterwards  as  the  necessity  presents  itself.  A  sand-bag  placed  under 
the  lower  dorsal  region  is  of  distinct  advantage  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  necessary  to  gain  good  access  to  the  deeper  bile  structures,  cystic  and 
common  ducts,  etc. 
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The  incision  commences  at  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage 
and  passes  downward  for  a  distance  of  four  inches;  it  penetrates 
between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  near  its  outer  border.  In  stout  people 
the  incision  in  the  skin  and  fat  layers  may  be  made  considerably 
longer  to  permit  better  access  to  the  deeper  layers.  If  more  room  is 
required  the  incision  may  be  extended  according  to  the  plan  of  Robson 
upward  and  inward  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This,  however, 
is  rarely  necessary  unless  for  extensive  work  upon  the  ducts,  etc. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  is  sought  and 
examined.  It  may  be  distended  and  more  or  less  enlarged  and  present 
into  the  incision,  or  it  may  be  small  and  contracted  and  concealed  up 
imderneath  the  liver.  It  is  often  necessary  to  free  the  gall-bladder 
from  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  adjacent  organs,  transverse  colon,  duo- 
denum, stomach,  etc.  The  adhesions  are  at  times  very  dense,  com- 
pletely bury  the  gall-bladder  and  require  much  patience  to  separate 
them.  By  gentle  manipulation  this  can  be  accomplished  even  in  cases 
that  at  first  sight  appear  almost  hopeless.  Eoughness  in  this  step  of 
the  operation  might  result  in  tearing  one  of  the  adjacent  hollow  vicera. 

Oauze  pads  are  arranged  in  and  about  the  incision  to  protect  the 
parts  and  catch  escaping  fluids,  blood,  etc.  One  pad  should  be  care- 
fully packed  under  the  gall-bladder  and  liver,  down  into  the  right 
kidney  space. 

When  the  gall-bladder  ducts  have  been  freed  from  adhesions, 
the  gall-bladder,  cystic,  hepatic  and  common  ducts  and  head  of  the 
pancreas  are  carefully  examined.  For  the  purpose  of  palpation  of  the 
common  duct,  etc.,  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  introduced  into 
the  foramen  of  Winslow,  behind  the  free  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
and,  with  the  thumb  opposed  anteriorly,  the  entire  length  of  the  com- 
mon and  hepatic  ducts  can  be  satisfactorily  examined.  In  some  excep- 
tional cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  abdominal  incision  in 
order  to  get  better  access  to  the  bile-ducts. 

After  the  examination  of  the  bile-ducts  has  been  completed  the 
gall-bladder  is  brought  up  into  the  incision  and  secured  by  catching 
its  fundus  with  two  sharp-nosed  artery  clamps,  one  on  each  side. 
The  trochar  is  thrust  into  the  gall-bladder  between  the  two  clamps 
and  the  bladder  emptied  as  nearly  completely  as  possible.  If  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  trochar  the  contents  of 
the  gall-bladder  may  be  conducted  over  the  side  of  the  table  and 
thus  avoid  soiling  the  field  of  operation.  When  the  bladder  collapses 
stones  may  be  felt  within  it. 
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While  the  bladder  is  steadied  with  the  clamps  an  incision  is 
made  in  the  fundus  sufficiently  large  to  remove  the  stones  and 
permit  the  introduction  of  the  finger  for  the  purpose  of  exploration. 

The  clamps  are  then  removed  and  re-applied  so  as  to  catch  the 
edges  of  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  and  the  stones  are  removed 
with  the  stone  scoop  or  forceps.  Stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder  or  cystic  duct  may  be  dislodged  and  forced  back  into 
the  bladder  by  manipulation  of  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  They 
can  then  be  removed  with  the  scoop  or  seized  with  the  forceps.  If 
unsuccessful  in  the  effort  to  dislodge  stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of 
the  gall-bladder,  etc.,  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  cholecystectomy, 
removing  the  gall-bladder  together  with  the  stone  impacted  in  its 
neck,  etc.,  or,  if  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct,  to  incise  the  duct  and 
remove  the  stones  (see  "Cysticotomy*^).  At  times,  stones  which  are 
overlooked  and  left  remaining  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
cystic  duct  become  dislodged  spontaneously,  especially  if  the  bladder  is 
drained  (large-calibre  tube)  and  washed  out  occasionally  with  sterile 
olive  oil,  after  operation. 

After  all  the  stones  have  apparently  been  removed  the  bladder 
is  packed  temporarily  with  a  strip  of  gauze  and  the  cystic  and 
common  duct  again  carefully  palpated  to  make  certain  that  no 
stones  are  left  remaining  in  these  passages. 

The  gauze  strip  is  removed  from  the  bladder  and  the  final  step 
of  the  operation,  provision  for  drainage,  proceeded  with.  A  purse- 
string  suture  of  chromic  catgut  No.  1  is  applied  around  the  edge  of 
the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder.  This  suture  may  penetrate  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  placed  fairly 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  and  takes  a  good  secure  bite  with 
each  thrust  of  the  needle.  The  individual  stitches  of  the  purse-string 
should  be  rather  long — about  one-third  inch  apart,  so  that  it  will 
draw  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  very  tight  around 
the  tube  which  is  introduced.  The  drainage  tube  is  of  rubber,  of 
large  calibre — one-third  to  one-half  inch  in  diainetor.  The  tul>e  is 
introduced  into  the  gall-bladder  and  secured  with  a  single  suture  of 
plain  ciKtgut,  which  passes  through  the  tube  and  the  ed^e  of  the 
incision  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  tube  has  an  opening  in  the  end 
and  another  large  opening  in  the  side  near  the  end.  Not  more 
than  one  and  one-half  inches  of  tlie  l(*n<rth  of  the  tube  is  inserted 
into  the  gall-bhiddcr  in  order  that  its  end  may  not  impinge  against 
the  wall  and  thus  i)eeonie  blocked.     When  the  purse-string  is  pulled 
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tight  and  tied  it  closes  the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  "water-tight** 
around  the  drainage  tube. 

The  abdominal  pads  are  now  removed  and  the  parts  cleansed 
with  a  gauze  wipe  wet  in  hot  saline.  If  the  bladder,  carrying  the 
drainage  tube,  can  conveniently  and  without  too  much  tension  be 
brought  up  into  the  abdominal  incision,  it  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of 
the  same  with  two  chromic  catgut  sutures  which  secure  the  wall  of 
the  gall-bladder,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  place  where  the 
drainage  tube  emerges.  These  two  sutures  are  used  to  suspend  the 
gall-bladder  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision.  They  are  intro- 
duced through  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  facia,  and 
pick  up  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  as  they  pass  across  the  incision 
from  one  edge  to  the  other.  They  take  one  or  more  good  bites  in 
the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  do  not  penetrate  into  the  mucous 
membrane  layer.  They  are  left  long  and  are  not  tied  until  after 
the  suture  that  is  used  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  has  been 
introduced. 

If  the  sandbag  under  the  dorsum  has  been  used  this  is  removed 
before  beginning  the  closure  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  suture 
that  is  used  to  approximate  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  trans- 
versalis fascia  (the  transversalis  fascia  is  included  in  the  peritoneal 
suture  in  order  to  give  a  better  hold)  is  a  continuous  stitch  of  plain 
catgut.  It  commences  in  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  and  is  continued 
downward  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  drainage  tube  emerges,  where 
it  is  tied.  Another  similar  suture  commences  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  incision  and  is  continued  upward  as  far  as  the  point  where  the 
tube  emerges  and  is  there  tied.  The  two  sutures  that  suspend  the 
gall-bladder  are  then  tied.  The  edges  of  the  split  rectus  muscle 
are  approximated  with  several  sutures  of  plain  catgut.  The  edges 
of  the  aponeurosis  (anterior  sheath  of  the  rectus)  ftre  united  from 
above  downward  as  far  as  the  drainage  tube,  and  from  below  upward 
as  far  as  the  tube,  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  chromic  catgut. 
Finally  the  skin  is  sutured.  In  very  fat  patients  it  is  well  to  add  a 
number  of  heavy  silk  sutures  for  extra  support.  These  are  introduced 
after  the  peritoneum  and  deep  fascia  have  been  sutured  and  the 
stitches  that  suspend  the  gall-bladder  have  been  tied.  They  are  placed 
about  one-half  inch  apart  and  pierce  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal 
wall  except  the  peritoneum  and  deep  fascia.  These  extra  supporting 
sutures  are  not  tied  until  after  the  several  lavers  of  the  incision  have 
been  sutured  as  described  above. 
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In  some  cases  it  is  not  feasible  to  suspend  the  gall-bladder  to 
the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  as  described  above,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  brought  up  into  the  incision  without 
undue  tension.  In  these  cases  the  gall-bladder  carrying  the  drain- 
age tube  may  be  dropped  back  into  the  abdomen.  This  may  be 
safely  done,  especially  if  the  opening  in  the  bladder  has  been  care- 
fully sutured,  "water-tighf*  around  the  drainage  tube.  A  strip  of 
plain  gauze  packing  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  down  alongside 
the  drainage  tube  as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  in  order 
to  provide  drainage  in  the  event  of  leakage. 

Cholecystectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  gall-bladder  is  excised  in  cases  of  rupture  due  to  trau- 
matism, falls,  blows,  run-over.  Gall-bladders  that  are  aifected  with 
malignant  disease;  gangrenous  or  perforated  as  the  result  of  acute 
inflammatory  processes;  shrunken,  contracted,  bound  down  and 
buried  beneath  dense  adhesions:  those  that  cannot  be  utilized  for 
drainage  of  the  liver  on  account  of  torsion,  kinking  or  stricture  of 
the  cystic  duct;  where  calculus  cannot  be  dislodged  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  or  in  the  cystic  duct;  where  a 
biliary  fistula  persists  on  account  of  stricture,  obstruction,  etc.,  of 
the  cystic  duct.  Under  any  of  the  conditions  above  enumerated 
the  gall-bladder  should  be  extirpated. 

In  those  cases  where  the  gall-bladder  is  excised  the  operator 
should  be  certain  that  the  common  duct  is  patent. 

In  operations  upon  the  common  duct  where  drainage  of  the 
liver  is  desirable,  the  gall-bladder,  if  the  cystic  duct  is  patent,  can 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose  with  ver}^  satisfactory  results.  The 
gall-bladder  and  unobstructed  cystic  duct  form  an  excellent  drain- 
age tract  from  the  liver.  If  drainage  of  the  liver  is  re(|uired  and 
nt  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  gall-bladder  on 
account  of  disease,  then  the  drainage  of  the  liver  must  be  provided 
by  immediate,  direct  drainage  of  the  common  duct. 

The  incision  is,  in  the  beginning,  exploratory,  and  is  made  from 
the  iip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward,  as  described  in 
cholecystostomy.  The  primary  incision  is  supplemented  by  extending 
it  upward  and  inward  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  toward 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  A  sandbag  is  placed  under  the  lower  dorsal 
region.  By  these  means  the  deeper  bile  structures  are  brought  up 
nearer  to  the  abdominal  incision  and  the  abdominal  viscera  tend  to 
gravitate  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  is  sought 
and  examined.  It  may  be  distended  and  present  into  the  incision 
or  it  may  be  small,  shrunken,  contracted,  concealed  up  under  the 
liver  and  buried .  in  dense  adhesions.  It  is  necessary  to  separate 
the  adhesions  that  bind  the  gall-bladder  to  the  adjacent  organs, 
transverse  colon,  great  omentum,  duodenum,  stomach.  At  times 
the  adhesions  are  very  extensive  and  dense  and  require  much  care 
and  patience  to  separate  them  and  free  the  gall-bladder. 

The  gauze  pads  are  properly  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  adjoin- 
ing parts,  one  packed  down  under  the  liver  into  the  right  kidney 
space.  The  liver  and  with  it  the  gall-bladder  is  drawn  down  from 
under  the  ribs  out  through  the  incision,  and  the  liver  rotated, 
so  that  the  gall-bladder  comes  to  look  forward  and  upward.  The 
parts  are  then  readily  accessible  for  examination.  The  gall-bladder 
and  the  gall-ducts,  cystic,  common,  hepatic,  and  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  are  carefully  palpated  and  inspected  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  presence  of  stones,  malignant  disease,  etc.  With  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  introduced  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  and  the 
thumb  apposed  anteriorly,  the  entire  length  of  the  common  and 
hepatic  ducts  can  be  palpated. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  separated  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver  and  removed  by  either  of  two  methods.  Commencing 
anteriorly  at  the  fundus  and  working  backward,  tying  the  cystic 
duct  and  the  cystic  artery  and  vein  as  the  final  step  of  the  pro- 
cedure; or  else  commencing  behind,  first  clamp  and  divide  the  cystic 
duct  and  ligate  the  cystic  arter}'  and  vein  and  then  work  forward 
toward  the  fundus. 

The  second  method  is  the  preferable  one,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  cystic  duct  is  fairly  accessible.  The  liver  and  gall-bladder 
are  held  up  and  the  cystic  duct,  where  it  joins  the  common,  clearly 
recognized.  The  peritoneal  layer  that  encloses  the  cystic  duct  is 
incised  and  the  duct  seized  with  a  long  clamp  within  one-half  inch  of 
its  termination  in  the  common.  A  second  clamp  is  applied  to  the 
duct  a  short  distance  from  the  first  and  between  the  two  clamps  the 
duct  is  divided.  The  stump  of  the  duct  is  ligated  with  chromic  catgut 
and  the  clamp  removed.  The  cystic  artery  and  vein  are  next  found 
above  and  to  tlic  left  of  the  duct.  Two  clamps  are  applied  and  the 
vessels  divided  between  them  and  the  ends  of  the  vessels  ligated  with 
catgut  and  the  clamps  removed. 

The  stump  of  the  cystic  duct  is  steadied  with  the  ligature  which 
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was  left  long  for  this  purpose,  and  sterilized  with  a  drop  of  carbolic 
on  a  probe  or  with  the  Paquelin  and  the  ligature  cut  short.  The 
stump  of  the  duct  is  buried  beneath  the  peritoneum,  which  is-  sewed 
over  it  with  several  fine  chromic  catgut  sutures. 

The  gall-bladder  is  enucleated  with  the  finger  from  its  bed  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  The  peritoneal  layer  which  corresponds 
to  the  serous  coat  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  which  holds  the  gall-bladder 
in  its  position  against  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  is  split  with  the 
scissors  as  the  enucleation  proceeds.  As  much  of  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing of  the  gall-bladder  as  possible  is  preserved  to  be  used  later  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  over  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver  which  is  left 
after  the  gall-bladder  has  been  removed.  There  may  be  some  hemor- 
rhage from  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver.  This  is  controlled  usually  by 
pressure  with  a  very  hot,  wet,  gauze  pad. 

The  free,  hanging  edges  of  the  peritoneum  which  are  left  after 
the  bladder  has  been  removed  are  united  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
plain  catgut,  and  thus  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver  is  covered  over. 

The  separation  of  the  gall-bladder  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver  may  be  commenced  anteriorly  at  the  fundus.  Snipping  the  fold 
of  peritoneum  that  is  reflected  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  over 
to  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  gall- 
bladder detached  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  backward  toward 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  cystic  duct.  The  fold  of  peritoneum 
that  covers  the  gall-bladder  is  incised  with  the  scissors  as  the  separa- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder  proceeds.  The  bladder  finally  hangs  by  its 
pedicle,  which  consists  of  the  cystic  duct  and  the  cystic  artery  and 
vein.  The  pedicle  is  seized  with  two  clamps  and  divided  between 
them.  The  stump  is  ligated  with  chromic  catgut,  the  clamp  removed, 
and  the  end  of  the  cystic  duct  treated  with  carbolic  on  a  probe  or  with 
the  Paquelin.  The  peritoneum  is  sewed  over  the  stump  as  described  in 
the  preceding  operation,  and  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver  covered  by 
uniting  the  free  hanging  edges  of  the  peritoneal  layer,  which  are  left 
after  enucleating  the  gall-bladder,  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture. 

If  drainage  is  not  necessar}'  the  abdominal  incision  is  closed  layer 
by  layer. 

If  desirable  to  drain  the  site  of  the  operation  a  plug  of  strip 
gauze  is  left  in  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  fixed  to  the  stump  of  the 
pedicle  with  a  single,  fine,  plain  catgut  suture.  The  incision  is  closed 
except  for  the  small  opening  left  for  the  drainage  plug  to  emerge. 
The  drain  is  usually  removed  after  two  or  three  days. 
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If  it  is  desirable  to  drain  the  liver,  cholangitis,  the  stump  of  the 
cystic  duct  is  not  ligated.  The  clamp  is  removed  and  the  stump  of 
the  cystic  duct  is  split  down  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  hepatic,  an 
opening  being  made  large  enough  to  admit  a  rubber  tube,  one-third  to 
one-half  inch  in  caliber.  The  tube  is  passed  through  the  split  stump 
of  the  cystic  duct  upward  into  the  hepatic  duct  for  about  one  inch  and 
is  secured  near  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  duct  by  a  single  catgut 
suture.  This  suture  catches  the  wall  of  tlie  duct  a  short  distance  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  incision  which  admits  the  tube.  A  plug  of 
gauze  is  packed  down  alongside  of  the  drainage  tube  to  the  incision 
in  the  duct  in  order  to  provide  drainage  in  the  event  of  leakage  around 
the  rubber  tube. 

Cholecyst-enterostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  com- 
munication between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
operation  is  indicated  in  cases  of  inoperable  obstruction  of  the  common 
duct,  as  for  example,  new  growths  in  the  common  duct  or  head  of  the 
pancreas.  A  communication  is  established  tliat  permits  the  bile  to 
escape  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  intestinal  canal.  The  operation 
would  likewise  be  indicated  in  case  of  persistent  biliary  fistula  provided 
the  reason  for  the  non-closure  of  the  fistula  were  due  to  some  inoperable 
obstruction  of  the  common  duct. 

The  communication  may  be  established  l)etween  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  duodenum,  jejunum  or  large  intestine. 

The  cystic  duct  must,  of  course,  be  patent  so  that  the  bile  can 
find  its  way  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Cholecysto-daodenostomy. — The  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening 
between  the  gall-bladder  and  tlie  duodenum.  The  upper  part  of  the 
duodenum,  that  which  adjoins  the  gall-bladder  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
This  operation  has  an  advantage  over  those  that  establish  communica- 
tion with  the  jejunum  and  colon  in  that  it  permits  the  bile  to  enter 
the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  where  it  may  be  used  to  good  purpose 
in  the  process  of  digej^tion. 

The  operation  may  be  niado  with  the  suture,  clamp,  Murphy  but- 
ton, McGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc. 

Suture  Mkthod. — A  vertical  incision  four  to  six  inches  long  is 
made  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  downward,  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  muscle.  If  necessary  to  get  more  room 
the  incision  may  be  extended  upward  and  inward,  toward  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage. 

Having  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall  the  liver  is  drawn 
down  and  out  of  the  incision  and  rotated  so  that  the  gall-bladder 
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comes  into  view.  Gauze  pads  are  properly  placed  in  the  incision 
and  about  the  gall-bladder  to  protect  the  parts  and  the  gall-bladder 
emptied  with  the  trochar  as  nearly  completely  as  possible,  and 
then  opened  through  a  small  incision  in  its  fundus.  Through  this 
incision  stones  are  removed  and  the  interior  of  the  gall-bladder, 
patency  of  the  cystic  duct,  are  investigated.  The  gall-bladder  is 
wiped  out  dry  and  packed  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent  leakage  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation.  The  duodenum  is  located 
and  drawn  into  the  incision.  It  may  be  necessary  to  partly  detach 
the  duodenum  (see  mobilization  of  the  duodenum,  "Gastro-duo- 
denostomy,"  Kocher,  page  438)  before  it  can  be  brought  up  with 
sufficient  freedom  into  the  incision  to  permit  of  easy  union  with 
the  gall-bladder.  The  duodenum  is  cleared  of  its  contents  by  gentle 
stripping  and  a  clamp  with  elastic  rubber-sheathed  blades  applied 
in  order  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents. 

The  gall-bladder  is  sutured  to  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  with 
a  continuous,  non-penetrating  stitch  of  silk  for  a  distance  of  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in 
"Gastro-jejunostomy,  Suture,"  page  442.  This  line  of  suture  forms 
the  posterior  half  of  the  ^'outside  serous  ring"  suture.  The  needle 
still  carrying  the  thread  is  laid  aside  until  needed  later  to  intro- 
duce the  anterior  half  of  this  "outside  serous  ring^'  suture.  The 
gall-bladder  and  duodenum  are  incised.  The*  incisions  are  made 
parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter  inch  distant  from  the  suture 
line.  The  edges  of  the  incisions  are  sewed  to  each  other  all  around 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut.  Finally  the  needle  with 
which  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture  was 
introduced  and  still  carrying  the  silk  thread,  is  again  taken  in  hand 
and  with  it  the  anterior  half  of  the  non-penetrating  suture,  "out- 
side serous  ring/'  is  applied,  and  this  step  of  the  operation  thus 
completed.     The  clamp  is  removed  from  the  duodenum. 

The  incision  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  closed  layer 
by  layer  as  described  in  cholecystotomy.  The  first  line  of  suture, 
of  plain  catgut,  includes  all  the  layers  except  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  serves  to  close  the  opening.  A  second  line  of  suture  of 
^\\k — a  continuous  Iieml)ert  suture — which  secures  the  serous  and 
muscular  layers  only  is  applied  and  serves  to  bury  the  first  catgut 
suture  line  and  bring  the  serous  margins  of  the  incision  into  accu- 
rate apposition.  It  may  be  desirable  in  some  cases  to  leave  the 
incision  which  was  made  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  open  in 
order   to   provide   drainage   temporarily  until  the   communication 
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between  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum  lias  become  establitdied. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  a  rubber  drainage  tube  is 
secured  "water-tight"  in  the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  the 
bladder  disposed  of  as  described  in  cholecystostomy. 

The  incision  in  the  nlidomen  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent  or 
completely  according  as  the  gall-bladder  is  drained  or  not. 

With  Clamts. — The  cholecysto-dnndenostomy  may  bo  made 
with  the  awfiistance  of  the  holding  clamps  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  descrilied  in  "Oastro-jejunostomy"  and  "Lateral  Intestinal 
Anastomosis,  Clamp  Stethod." 

With  JIubi'iiy  Blttos. — A  small  button  is  u:icd.    This  method 


has  the  advantage  of  being  «[uick  and  comparatively  simple.  It  is 
of  value  in  tho.se  cases  where,  owing  to  adhesions,  disease,  etc.,  the 
parts  are  not  so  easily  accessible,  not  suflicienlly  movable  as  to 
permit  of  the  manipulation  necessary  in  making  the  anastomosis 
with  the  suture. 

The  incision  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  operation  in 
the  preceding  parngrnphs.  The  olHlomen  is  opened  and  the  gauze 
pads  properly  arranged  to  protect  the  parts  and  the  gall-bladder 
emptied  with  the  (Tocbar,  The  duodenum  is  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents by  stripping  it  between  the  fingers,  and  a  clamp  with  clastic, 
rubber-sheathed  blades  applied  to  prevent  llic  rc-ontrance  of  con- 
tents. It  may  be  necessary  to  mobilize  the  duodenum  in  order  to 
bring  it  and  the  gall-bladder  into  close  contact  (see  jiagc  438). 
With  a  straight  needle  a  chromic  catgut  suture  is  introduced  in  the 
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wall  of  the  gut  in  the  fashion  of  a  purse-string.  Each  leg  of  this 
suture  should  include  about  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the  length 
of  the  gut  and  be  in  a  straight  line;  it  is  made  with  three  punc- 
tures of  the  needle,  each  bite  including  about  one-third  inch  and 
passing  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut;  the 
second  limb  of  the  suture  is  made  with  the  same  thread  in  the 
reverse  direction  parallel  with  the  first  and  distant  from  it  about 
one-half  inch,  finally  terminating  along  side  of  where  the  needle 
first  entered  in  commencing  the  suture.  Corresponding  to  the  point 
where  the  thread  turns  back  to  form  the  second  half  of  the  suture 
a  little  slack,  or  loop,  should  be  left.  With  the  ends  of  this  running 
stitch  the  first  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken.  The  gut  is  incised 
between  the  two  rows  of  suture  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  two- 
tliirds  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  button  to  be  used  (No.  1 
or  2  preferable),  the  incision  thus  made  being  shorter  than  the 
suture  line.  The  method  of  applying  the  purse-string  suture  is 
similar  to  that  employed  in  "lateral  Intestinal  Anastomosis"  (Fig. 
203).  The  male  half  of  the  button  is  slipped  into  the  incision  in 
the  gut  and  the  purse-string  drawn  tight  about  it  and  tied.  A 
similar  purse-string  suture  is  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  gall- 
bladder at  a  convenient  point  near  the  fundus,  and  an  incision  made 
and  the  female  half  of  the  button  introduced  into  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  purse-string  drawn  tight  and  tied.  The  two  halves  of  the 
button  are  then  carefully  and  steadily  forced  together. 

It  may  have  been  necessary  to  make  an  incision  in  the  fundus 
of  the  gall-bladder  to  remove  stones;  to  investigate  the  interior 
of  the  bladder,  etc.  The  gall-bladder  is  disposed  of  as  described 
in  the  preceding  operation. 

If  the  bladder  is  not  drained  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  mav 
be  closed,  layer  ])y  layer,  as  described  in  cholecystotomy. 

Cholecysto-jejunostomy — Si'ture  Method. — A  fistulous  opening 
is  made  between  the  gall-bladder  and  jejunum  in  those  cases  where 
the  duodenum  is  unavailable  on  account  of  its  being  too  firmly 
fixed,  involved  in  the  disease,  etc.,  to  permit  of  its  being  brought 
Tip  into  apposition  with  the  gall-bladder. 

A  vertical  incision,  four  to  six  inches  long,  is  made  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  right  rectus  muscle  and  commencing  above, 
just  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  at  the  tip  of  tlie  ninth  costal 
cartilage.  If  more  room  is  required  the  incision  may  be  extended 
upward  and  inward  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Having  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall  the  distended  gall- 
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bladder  is  usually  found  presenting  in  the  incision.  Gauze  pads  are 
placed  about  the  parts  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  gall- 
bladder emptied  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the  trochar 
and  then  incised,  the  incision  being  made  in  the  fundus  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  remove  stones  if  present  and  to  permit  investiga- 
tion of  its  interior,  etc.  The  gall-bladder  is  swabbed  out  dry  with 
gauze  wipes  and  packed  temporarily  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent 
leakage  during  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation. 

A  loop  of  the  jejunum  about  twenty  inches  away  from  its  com- 
mencement (see  "Gastro-jejunostomy")  is  secured  and  brought  up, 
in  front  of  the  great  omentum  and  transverse  colon,  into  the  inci- 
sion in  the  abdominal  wall.  The  loop  of  gut  is  emptied  of  its 
contents  by  stripping  between  the  fingers  and  two  pieces  of  narrow 
tape  are  placed  about  it  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents.  With 
a  straight  needle  and  fine  silk  the  gall-bladder,  at  a  convenient 
point  near  its  fundus,  and  the  gut,  opposite  its  mesenteric  border, 
are  united  to  each  other.  This  stitch  takes  a  good,  broad  bite, 
including  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  does  not  pierce  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  either  organ.  The  gall-bladder  and 
jejunum  are  joined  together  in  this  way  for  a  distance  of  one  and 
one-half  to  two  inches.  This  suture  forms  the  posterior  half  of 
the  '^outside  serous  ring."  The  needle  still  carrying  the  thread  is 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  an  incision,  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  long,  made  in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  intestine.  These 
incisions  are  made  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter  inch  away 
from  the  line  of  suture.  The  edges  of  the  openings  are  sewed  to 
each  other  all  around  with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut, 
and  thus  the  communication  between  the  two  organs  is  efl'ected. 
The  first  needle  carrying  the  fine  silk  thread  with  which  the  first 
half  of  the  '^outside  serous  suture"  was  made,  is  again  taken  up 
and  the  second  half  of  this  "outviide  serous  suture'^  is  introduced. 

The  incision  which  was  made  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
for  the  purpose  of  emptying  it  and  removing  stones,  etc.,  is  dis- 
posed of  as  described  in  the  operations  in  tlie  preceding  paragraphs; 
it  may  be  left  open  and  drained  or  closed  with  a  double  row  of 
sutures. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  in  part  or  conij)letely 
according  as  the  gall-bladder  is  drained  or  lu^t  (see  "Cholecys- 
tostomv**). 

This  anastomosis  may  also  be  effect ed  with  the  clamj)s,  Murphy 
button,  ^IcGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc. 
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Cholecysto-colostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  communi- 
cation between  the  gall-bladder  and  colon.  This  operation  has 
been  done  in  cases  of  inoperable  obstruction  of  the  common  duct 
so  as  to  provide  an  exit  for  the  bile  to  escape.  The  technique 
of  this  operation  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  operations  just 
described.  The  suture  method,  clamps,  Murphy  button,  etc.,  may 
be  used  to  make  the  junction  between  the  gall-bladder  and  large 
intestine.  The  transverse  colon  is  found  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  anastomosis  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
it  is  easily  effected.  It  is  claimed  that  the  functions  of  the  patient 
do  not  suffer  from  thus  diverting  the  bile  away  from  the  small 
intestine.  The  objection  has  been  made  against  this  operation  that 
the  gall-bladder  and  secondarily  the  liver  are  more  apt  to  become 
infected  from  the  large  intestine,  colon  bacillus,  etc. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    GALL-DUCTS. 

Occasionally  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts,  but  more  frequently  the 
common  duct,  are  the  object  of  surgical  operation;  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  stones  that  have  become  impacted  or  to  establish  a  new 
orifice  of  communication  between  the  obstructed  or  obliterated  ducts 
and  the  bowel. 

Cysticotomy. — Incision  into  the  cystic  duct  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  stones  impacted  therein. 

In  many  instances  calculi  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  in  the  cystic  duct  can  be  dislodged  and  forced  back  into 
the  gall-bladder  by  manipulation  and  massage  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  then  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  bladder. 
Occasionally,  however,  stones  become  so  tightly  fixed  in  the  neck  of 
the  gall-bladder  or  in  the  cystic  duct  that  they  cannot  be  dislodged  by 
this  means.  In  these  cases  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder  including 
the  stone  impacted  in  the  neck  or  in  the  cystic  duct  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  procedure;  or  the  impacted  stone  might  be  left 
undisturbed  in  the  cystic  duct  and  the  gall-bladder  drained,  using  a 
large  drainage  tube,  three-quarters  inch  in  caliber,  in  the  hope  that 
the  stone  may  become  dislodged  spontaneously  or  through  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  frequent  irrigation  subsequent  to  operation  with 
soap,  olive  oil,  etc. 

Stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  or  cystic  duct  may 
be  removed  through  incision  made  through  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  cystic  duct  down  upon  the  stone.  The  incision  which  is 
thus  made  should  be  closed  with  a  row  of  non-penetrating  sutures  of 
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fine  chromic  catgut  and  the  gall-bladder  drained  (Cholecystostomy.) 

In  order  to  gain  access  to  the  cystic  duct  an  abdominal  incision 
and  measures  similar  to  those  described  in  cholesvstectomv  are 
necessary. 

Hepaticotomy. — Incision  of  the  hepatic  duct,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  impacted  stones.  Calculi  may  be  present  in  the  hepatic  duct 
and  may  become  impacted  there.  As  a  rule  they  can  be  stripped  with 
the  fingers  into  the  gall-bladder  and  removed  through  an  incision  in 
the  gall-bladder;  or  they  may  be  stripped  down  into  the  common 
duct  and  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  common  duct.  When 
the  stone  is  firmly  impacted  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the 
stone  through  the  wall  of  the  hepatic  duct  in  order  to  remove  it. 

When  the  stone  is  lodged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hepatic  duct 
(just  above  the  point  where  the  hepatic  is  joined  by  the  cystic  to 
become  the  common  duct),  the  steps  of  the  operation  for  its  removal 
are  quite  similar  to  those  described  in  choledochotomy. 

The  upper  part  of  the  hepatic  duct  is  very  inaccessible  and  calculi 
impacted  in  this  part  of  the  duct  may  be  very  difficult  to  reach.  A 
free  abdominal  incision  is  required  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  break 
the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  at  their  junction  with  the 
ribs  to  gain  more  room.  The  liver  is  drawn  out  of  the  incision  and 
rotated  and  one  or  two  fingers  introduced  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow 
in  order  to  steady  the  hepatic  duct  and  draw  it  up  into  the  abdominal 
incision.  The  incision  in  the  hepatic  duct  through  which  the  stone 
is  removed  is  not  closed.  A  rubber  drainage  tube,  6-8  mm.  in 
diameter,  is  introduced  through  tlie  incision  and  pushed  up  into  the 
duct  as  described  in  detail  in  choledochotomv. 

Stones  impacted  in  the  hepatic  duct  may  be  removed  by  splitting 
the  cystic  duct  (with  or  witliout  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder)  down 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  common.  Through  the  0})ening  thus 
made  the  stones  may  be  removed  from  the  hepatic  duct. 

Choledochotomy.  —  Incision  into  the  common  bile-duct.  This 
operation  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  calculi  which  have 
become  lodged  in  the  duct.  Calculi  may  become  impacted  in  any  part 
of  the  coninion  {\\\i'i,  in  the  upper  su])rji(luodenal  part,  in  the  lower 
retroduodenal  ])art  or  in  the  lower  end  of  the  duct,  in  tlie  intrauiural 
portion  <>r  in  the  anij)ulla  of  A'atcr — the  dilated  j)art  of  the  duct  just 
before  it  oj)ens  into  the  duodenum.  There  may  he  only  one  calculus, 
freciuentlv  there  are  several  or  thev  mav  he  v(»rv  numerous.  Tliev  mav 
be  lodire<l  looselv  in  the  commcm  duct  hcinir  thus  able  to  chauL^e  their 
position  from  time  to  time  and  permitting  the  bile  to  fiow  past  them, 
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i 


Fig,  237,— CtDledochotoniy,     T*o  (lng*r«  have  beta  pasaed  into  the  Ii 
ot  WiDilow  and   tta?  commoD    duel   llftsd  torwBrd  Into  tba  sbdaialnsl   It 
An  iQtlsloD   baa  been  made  througb   Uie  wall  o(  tbe  commoD  duct  dowi 
1  witbln. 


I 
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or  they  may  be  impacted  so  snugly  in  the  duct  that  they  obstruct  the 
flow  of  bile  completely  and  cause  symptoms  accordingly. 

SuPKA-DU0DEN-\L  Choledociiotomy.  —  A  sand-bag  is  placed 
under  the  lower  dorsal  region  and  the  table  inclined  so  that  the  head 
is  five  or  six  inches  higher  than  the  foot. 

The  primary  incision  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage 
(cholecystostomy),  is  enlarged  by  carrying  it  upward  and  inward, 
parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches — Robson  incision. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  protecting  gauze  pads  are 
tucked  into  the  incision  and  adhesions  carefully  separated  and  a  pre- 
liminary examination  made  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  bile-ducts. 
The  ducts  are  palpated,  the  common  and  hepatic,  for  their  entire 
length,  with  two  fingers  in  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  thumb 
opposed.  Calculi  that  are  present  in  the  ducts,  may  be  readily 
detected. 

The  liver  and  with  it  the  gall-bladder  is  drawn  down  from  under 
the  ribs  and  out  through  abdominal  incision  and  the  liver  rotated  so 
that  the  gall-bladder  comes  to  look  forward  and  upward  and  the  com- 
mon duct  is  brought  up  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  incision  in  the 
abdomen  and  may  be  examined  and  palpated  with  precision.  The 
common  bile-duct  with  the  portal  vein  behind  it  and  the  hepatic  artery 
upon  its  left  side  is  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  lesser,  gastro- 
hepatic,  omentum,  near  its  right,  free  border,  and  may  be  palpated  for 
its  entire  length  with  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  and  the  thumb  opposed  anteriorly.  The  normal  common 
duct  may  not  always  be  recognized  but  if  there  are  stones  in  the  duct 
and  especially  if  the  duct  has  become  dilated  and  its  wall  thickened  it 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  examining  fingers  and  the  stones  felt 
within.  Several  lymph  nodes  which  are  situated  between  the  layers 
of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  near  its  right  free  edge,  may  be  felt 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  stones  in  the  common  duct,  especially 
as  they  are,  at  times,  found  enlarged  and  indurated  as  a  result  of 
disease  of  the  gall-ducts  or  of  the  adjacent  organs. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  the 
common  duct,  the  gall-bladder  should  he  incised,  after  ])eing  first 
emptied  with  the  trochar;  any  stones  that  are  present  in  the  gall- 
bladder are  removed  and  its  interior  swabbed  out  dry  with  gauze 
wipes.  The  gall-bladder  is  then  packed  temporarily  with  strip 
gauze  to  prevent  any  leakage  during  the  subsequent  steps  of  the 
operation. 
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The  protecting  gauze  pads  are  again  properly  arranged,  one 
packed  carefully  down  under  the  liver  into  the  right  kidney  space 
and  the  operator  proceeds  to  remove  the  stones  from  the  common 
duet.  Two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  introduced,  behind  the 
common  duct,  into  the  foramen  of  Winelow  and  the  duct  drawn 
forward  toward  the  abdominal  incision  and  it  and  the  stone  within 
thus  steadied  while  an  incision  is  made  through  its  wall,  cutting 
directly  down  upon  the  stone.  The  Incision  is  just  large  enough 
to  permit  the  eitraction  of  the  stone.  When  the  stone  is  removed 
bile  may  escape  and  is  wiped  away  as  fast  as  it  flows.  The  finger 
is  introduced  into  the  duct  or  a  probe,  if  the  duct  is  too  small  to 
admit  the  finger,  and  search  is  made  for  any  remaining  stones. 
The  finger  is  passed  upward  and  downward  in  the  duct  in  examining 
for  additional  stones.     At  times  calculi  are  impacted  low  down  in 


■ent  wltbln  the  lumen  at  the  SucL 

tlic  duct  and  may  be  dislodged  and  worked  upward  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  duct  and  removed  through  the  incision. 

The  incision  in  the  common  duct  may  be  closed  with  a  con- 
tinuous or  several  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut.  These 
sutures  enter  and  exit  close  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  but  they 
must  surely  not  penetrate  the  mucous  layer — they  must  not  appear 
within  the  lumen  of  the  duct — they  appear  in  the  edges  of  the 
incision  just  short  of  the  mucous  layer.  As  to  the  advantage  of 
closing  the  incision  in  the  duct  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  If  the  incision  is  closed  a  drain  made  of  strip  gauze 
wrapped  in  rubber  tissue  may  be  left  in  the  abdomen,  reaching 
down  to  the  suture  line  in  the  common  duct. 

Some  surgeons  leave  the  incision  in  the  duct  unsutured  and 
introduce  a  rubber  tube  into  the  duct  for  drainage;  especially 
should  this  be  done  if  there  have  been  symptoms  of  septic  liver 
infection— cholangitis.  If  the  duct  is  to  be  drained  a  rubber  tube 
is  passed  through  the  incision  and  upward  into  the  duct  for  about 
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one  inch  and  fixed  in  position  by  a  single  catgut  stitch  that  passes 
through  the  tube  and  picks  up  the  wall  of  the  duct,  but  without 
penetrating  its  entire  thickness,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  incision. 
If  the  incision  is  larger  than  is  necessary  to  accommodate  the  tube 
a  sufficient  number  of  fine  chromic  catgut  sutures  are  taken  to 
close  the  incision  tightly  around  the  tube.  These  sutures  enter  and 
exit  close  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  appearing  in  the  edges  of 
the  incision  just  short  of  the  mucous  layer.  They  must  not  pene- 
trate the  mucous  coat.  A  drain  of  strip  gauze  rolled  and  wrapped 
in  rubber  tissue  is  left  in  the  abdomen,  reaching  alongside  the 
rubber  drainage  tube  down  to  the  suture  line  in  the  duct. 

The  sandbag  is  removed  from  under  the  back  and  the  abdomi- 
nal incision  carefully  sutured,  layer  by  layer,  except  the  space  that 
is  left  open  for  the  exit  of  drainage  tubes,  etc.  The  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  are  sewed  together  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
plain  catgut;  the  edges  of  the  muscles  with  several  interrupted 
sutures  of  plain  catgut;  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  chromic  catgut,  and  finally  the  skin. 

Rbtro-duodbnal  Choledochotomy. — Incision  of  the  retro- 
duodenal  portion  of  the  common  duct  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
calculi  impacted  there.  This  part  of  the  common  duct  is  embedded 
in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  in  some  instances  completely  sur- 
rounded by  pancreatic  tissue.  At  times  it  is  very  difficult  to  expose 
the  lower  part  of  the  duct  and  incise  it  without  dividing  the  pan- 
creatic tissue  which  surrounds  it,  and  possibly  wounding  the  duct 
of  Wirsung  which  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
common  duct.  In  some  cases  a  stone  impacted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  common  duct  can  be  dislodged  and  massaged  upward  into 
the  supraduodenal  portion  and  removed  through  an  incision  in 
this  part  of  the  duct,  as  indicated  in  the  operation  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  the  operation,  incision,  etc.,  are  similar 
to  those  described  in  supraduodenal  choledochotomy. 

In  order  to  expose  the  lower  part  of  the  common  duct  the 
peritoneal  layer  is  incised  along  a  line  parallel  with  and  less  than 
an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  and 
this  part  of  the  intestine  is  detached  from  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  and  turned  over  toward  the  left  so  that  its  posterior  surface 
is  exposed.  The  lower  part  of  the  common  duct  is  sought.  The 
calculus  can  be  felt  distinctly  within  and  another  effort  should  be 
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made  to  dislodge  it  and  force  it  up  into  the  supraduodenal  part 
of  the  duct,  where  it  can  be  easily  removed.  If  this  effort  is  not 
successful  an  incision  is  made  through  the  wall  of  the  duct  cutting 
directly  down  upon  the  stone  and  it  and  any  additional  calculi 
removed.  The  incision  in  the  duct  is  closed  with  several  non- 
penetrating sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  descri])ed  in  supraduodenal  choledochotomy,  and  the  displaced 
duodenum  returned  to  its  natural  position.  A  strip  of  gauze  rolled 
and  wrapped  in  rubber  tissue  is  left  in  the  abdomen  reaching  down 
into  the  incision  wliich  was  made  in  the  peritoneal  layer  alongside 
of  the  duodenum. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  a  temporary  outlet  for  the  bile  while 
the  incision  in  the  lower  part  of  the  duct  is  healing,  either  by  direct 
drainage  of  the  common  duct  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  introduced 
through  an  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  its  supraduodenal  part, 
or  else  by  draining  the  gall-bladder  (cholecystostomy)  if  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  cystic  duct  is  unobstructed. 

Bemoval  of  Calculi  from  the  Common  Bnct  through  the  Bno- 
dennm. — For  calculi  which  are  impacted  low  down  in  the  duct  at  or 
near  the  point  where  it  enters  the  duodenum.  "The  Transduodenal 
Choledochotomy"  of  McBuniey,  **The  Transduodenal  Choledocho- 
duodenostomv"  of  Kocher. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  the  operation,  sand-bag  under  the 
lower  dorsal  region,  upper  end  of  table  raised  and  the  abdominal 
incision  are  similar  to  those  described  in  "Supraduodenal  Chole- 
dochotomy.'' 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  and  bile 
ducts  are  examined  and  the  stone  recognized  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  common  duct.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  dislodge  the  stone 
and  force  it  upward  into  the  supraduodenal  part  of  the  duct  where 
it  can  readily  be  removed,  or  possibly  into  the  duodenum."  This 
failing  we  proceed  to  remove  it  through  the  duodenum.  The  duo- 
denum may  be  made  more  aecessihle,  if  necessary,  by  loosening  it 
from  its  attachment,  '"mobilizing"  it,  according  to  the  method  of 
Koeher. 

The  mo])ilization  of  the  duodenum  is  effected  by  making  a 
vertical  incision  through  the  posterior  peritoneal  layer,  about  one 
finger's  breadth  to  the  outer  side  of  the  second  part  of  the  duo- 
denum. This  incision  exposes  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
kidney.  Into  the  opening  thus  made  the  finger  is  introduced  and 
the  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  together  with  the  head  of  the 
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panerean,  separated  and  lifted  away  from  the  posterioi  wall  of  the 
abiloniL'ti  up  into  the  abdominal  incision  and  steadied  there  during 
the  i^uc-ceeding  ^teps  of  the  operation.     The  impacted  ^tone  within 


the  cotiiTimii  <hii't  can  he  felt  throiiph  the  wnll  "f  tlio  dimdonum 
and  iiitiy  he  fixed  hetwoen  the  finperp  thut  support  tlif  diimbnum. 
Till'  piiizp  pads  nro  nrraiifred  to  protect  the  ndjncoiil  peritoneal 
surfaces  iind  the  duodenum  inrised,  making  an  openin;:  either  longi- 
tudinal or  transverse  in  direction,  and  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
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half  inches  long.  Material  from  the  incised  duodenum  is  wiped 
away  as  fast  as  it  escapes. 

The  calculus  may  be  impacted  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  the 
dilated  portion  of  the  duct  immediately  above  the  orifice,  and  may 
be  seen  presenting  into  the  intestine  through  the  orifice;  or  it  may 
be  impacted  higher  up,  just  above  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  in  the 
intramural  portion  of  the  duct.  The  stone  is  extracted  with  the 
forceps  through  the  orifice.  It  may  be  necessary  to  stretch  or 
incise  the  orifice  before  this  can  be  done.  The  orifice  of  the  duct 
is  incised  by  snipping  with  the  scissors  in  an  upward  direction.  If 
the  stone  is  impacted  above  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  in  the  intra- 
mural portion  of  the  duct,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  inci- 
sion from  the  orifice,  upward,  for  a  distance  of  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  before  the  stone  can  be  extracted. 

Occasionally  the  stone  is  impacted  still  higher  up  in  the  duct 
(above  the  intramural  portion  of  the  duct),  and  cannot  be  seized  and 
delivered  through  the  orifice.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the  stone  in  order  to  remove  it.  This 
incision  goes  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  duo- 
denum and  through  the  wall  of  the  common  duct.  The  contiguous 
edges  of  the  opening  which  is  thus  made  from  the  duodenum  into 
the  common  duct  are  sewed  to  each  other  with  several  interrupted 
sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut  and  thus  there  is  established  a  fistu- 
lous communication  between  the  common  duct  and  duodenum 
(Choledocho-duodenostomy  Interna).  Owing  to  the  inflammatory 
process  that  accompanies  stone  impaction  of  the  common  duct  the 
adjoining  walls  of  the  common  duct  and  duodenum  are  usually 
found  already  adherent  to  each  other,  so  that  the  stitches  might 
safely  be  omitted.  It  is  better,  however,  to  suture  the  edges  as 
described. 

After  the  stone  has  been  removed  a  thick  probe  on  the  finger 
is  introduced  through  the  orifice  or  incision  into  the  duct  and  search 
made  for  additional  calculi. 

The  incision  in  the  duodenum  is  closed  with  a  non-penetrating 
Lembert  suture  of  silk.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  laver 
by  layer  as  in  the  operations  described  above  unless  the  common 
duct  or  the  gall-bladder  is  drained  (see  '"^Supraduodenal  Chole- 
dochotomy*'). 
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THE  PANCREAS. 


Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Panoreai. — The  pancreas  is  an  elongated 

glandular  organ  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  its  breadth  equal  to 
about  one-fourth  its  length ;  it  is  about  one-half  inch  in  thickness 


from  before  backward.  It  is  placed  transversely  in  the  upper  back 
part  of  the  abdominal  caTity,  lying  behind  the  stomach  across  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  It  consists  of  a  head,  body  and 
tail,  the  tail  abutting  against  the  spleen. 
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The  head  lies  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column,  resting  upon 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  right  renal 
vessels  and  separated  from  the  inner  border  of  the  right  kidney  by 
the  second  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  common  bile-duct  is  located 
between  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  pancreatic  tissue. 

The  body  of  the  pancreas  lies  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
upon  the  crus  (left)  of  the  diaphragm,  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  etc.  To 
the  left  of  the  vertebral  column  it  is  in  relation  with  the  renal  vessels 
and  left  kidney.  In  front  of  the  pancreas  are  the  peritoneum, 
stomach  and  transverse  colon.  The  splenic  artery  and  vein  run  along 
its  upper  border.  Its  lower  border  is  in  relation  with  the  third  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and  passing  forward  between  this  part  of  the  duo- 
denum and  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas  are  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  and  vein. 

The  tail  of  the  pancreas  projects  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  spleen, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  ligamentum  pan- 
creatico-lienale. 

The  pancreas  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon  its  anterior  sur- 
face only.  The  transverse  mesocolon  passes  backward,  and  upon  reach- 
ing the  pancreas  its  layers  separate;  the  upper  layer  passes  upward, 
covering  the  front  surface  of  the  pancreas,  and  lines  the  back  wall 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  (lesser  peritoneal  sac). 

The  pancreatic  duct,  duct  of  Wirsung,  courses  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  organ  from  left  to  right  and  empties  into  the  second 
part  of  the  duodenum.  The  duct  penetrates  the  inner  wall  of  the 
duodenum  very  obliquely  and  in  close  relationship  with  the  common 
bile-duct  and  usually  terminates  by  opening  into  the  lower  dilated 
part  of  the  common  bile-duct:  the  ampulla  of  Yater.  The  orifice 
of  the  common  duct  is  marked  by  a  papilla  which  is  situated  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  from  three  to  four 
inches  below  the  pylorus.  In  some  cases  the  pancreatic  duct  does  not 
terminate  in  the  ampulla  of  Yater,  but  opens  into  the  duodenum 
independently  of  the  common  bile-duct  through  a  separate  orifice  upon 
the  summit  of  the  papilla. 

A  calculus  lodged  in  the  ampulla  of  Yater  may  compress  the 
end  of  the  pancreatic  duct  and  cause  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  into  the  duodenum  or,  as  pointed  out  by  Opie,  in 
those  cases  where  the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  ampulla  of  Yater 
a  small  stone  ol)structing  the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ampulla  of  Yater 
might  serve  to  divert  the  stream  of  infected  bile  from  the  common 
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bile-duct  into  the  pancreatic  duct  (see  Fig.  239)  and  thus  lead  to  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  pancreas — ^hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  and  gangrene. 

In  addition  to  the  pancreatic  duct  already  described,  that  of  Wir- 
sung,  there  is  a  second  one  normally  present,  the  duct  of  Santorini. 
The  orifice  of  the  duct  of  Santorini  can  usually  be  demonstrated  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  duodenum  about  one  inch  nearer  the  pylorus  than 
the  papilla  that  marks  the  opening  of  the  common  bile-duct  and  duct 
of  Wirsung.  Within  the  pancreas  the  duct  of  Santorini  usually 
anastomoses  with  the  duct  of  Wirsung.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the 
duct  of  Santorini  is  larger  than  the  duct  of  Wirsung  and  may  func- 
tionate for  the  latter. 

The  induration  that  results  from  chronic  inflammatory  processes 
that  involve  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  which  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  cholelithiasis  and  the  passage  of  gall-stones  through  the 
common  bile-duct,  may  cause  symptoms  of  obstructive  jaundice  by 
compression  of  the  common  duct;  malignant  growths  involving  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  may  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  common  duct. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PANCREAS. 

The  operative  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  pancreas  forms  a  com- 
paratively new  chapter  in  surgery.  As  the  functions  of  the  organ  and 
the  pathological  processes  that  affect  it  become  better  understood  the 
results  of  surgical  interference  become  more  satisfactory. 

Operative  procedures  are  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
injuries,  inflammatory  conditions,  and  new  growths  in  the  shape  of 
cvsts  and  solid  tumors. 

Fat  Xeckosis. — Injuries  and  inflainniatory  conditions  that  are 
accompanied  by  a  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas  are  very 
likely  to  be  complicated  by  necrosis  of  the  fatty  tissue  in  and  about 
the  pancreas  and  in  the  mesentery,  omentum,  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue,  etc.  This  phenomenon  of  fat  necrosis  is  caused  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  that  cscajies  from  the  injured  gland. 
Langerhans  and  Flexner  have  demonstrated  a  ferment  in  the  pan- 
creatic juice  which  is  capable  of  reducing  the  living  fat  into  its  fatty 
acid  and  glycerin,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  active  agent  in  producing 
the  peculiar  condition  of  fat  necrosis.  After  the  fat  has  been  split 
up  in  this  manner  the  glycerin  is  absorbed  and  the  fatty  acid  remain- 
ing conil)ines  with  lime  salts  and  thus  there  are  produced  little,  opaque 
areas  of  a  dull  white  or  yellow  color  in  place  of  the  fatty  tissue  that 
has  been  broken  up.  When  the  al)domen  is  opened  tin*  omentum,  etc., 
are  found  studded  with  these  areas.     These  spots  are  flat,  and  vary  in 
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size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  pea  or  larger  and  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  briglit,  glistening  yellow  of  the  normal  fat.  Recognition 
of  this  condition  of  fat  necrosis  during  the  course  of  operation  is  of 
the  greatest  significance  to  the  surgeon  and  should  direct  his  atten- 
tion at  once  to  the  pancreas  as  the  seat  of  grave  disease  or  injury. 

Incisions  to  Obtain  Access  to  the  Pancreas. — ^The  pancreas 
is  situated  very  deep  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
usually  approached  from  in  front,  the  incision  being  placed  above  the 
umbilicus  in  the  middle  line  or  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  middle 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  After  the 
abdomen  has  been  opened,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the 
pancreas,  to  enter  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac.  This  may  be  accomplished 
through  an  opening  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lesser  omen- 
tum, gastro-he})atic  ligament,  or  through  an  opening  corresponding 
to  I  he  lower  border  of  the  stomach  which  is  made  in  the  gastro-colic 
ligament.  Access  to  the  pancreas  may  also  be  gained  through  a  rent 
torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon;  the  transverse  colon  and  the  great 
omentum  are  reflected  upward  and  the  mesocolon  penetrated  from 
below  bluntly  in  order  to  avoid  injury  of  the  arteria  colica  media. 
The  head  of  the  pancreas  may  be  exposed  by  penetrating  between  the 
duodenum  and  pancreas  after  the  peritoneum  which  is  reflected  over 
its  anterior  surface  has  been  incised. 

The  pancreas  has  also  been  exposed  through  an  oblique  incision 
commencing  near  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  and  passing  forward  toward 
the  umbilicus;  or  beginning  below  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  the 
incision  may  be  carried  forward,  running  below  and  parallel  with  the 
free  border  of  the  costal  cartilages. 

By  a  Retroperitoneal  Method. — The  pancreas  may  be  approached 
through  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  incision  is  placed 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinae  muscle  commencing  at 
the  twelfth  rib  and  carried  downward  or  downward  and  outward. 
This  route  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  cysts, 
abscesses,  etc.,  if  the  head  or  tail  of  the  organ  is  the  part  chiefly 
affected  and  if  the  tumor  occupies  a  position  well  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  middle  line.  A  cyst,  etc.,  under  favorable  conditions, 
may  bo  thus  emptied  without  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Drainage  should  be  provided  in  all  operations  where  the  pancreas 
is  found  injured  or  diseased  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possil)le  the 
entrance  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  pancreatic  juice,  etc.,  in  the 
event  of  leakage. 

For  Injuries. — Owing  to  its  protected  position,  the  pancreas  is 
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seldom  the  seat  of  injury  without  adjacent  important  organs  being 
seriously  involved.  In  stab  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach  the 
pancreas  is  frequently  found  injured  as  well.  In  severe  non-pene- 
trating traumatisms  of  the  abdomen,  run-over,  kicks,  etc.,  where  the 
pancreas  is  injured,  the  intestine,  duodenum,  is  likely  to  be  ruptured. 
In  operations  for  wounds  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  if  the 
stomach  or  duodenum  is  involved,  the  condition  of  the  pancreas  should 
always  be  carefully  investigated.  The  pancreas  may  be  reached  by 
entering  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  through  an  opening  which  is 
made  for  the  purpose  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  This  is  detached 
for  a  sufficient  extent  from  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach. 

Wounds  of  the  pancreas  are  to  be  closed  with  deep  and  superficial 
sutures  of  catgut  in  order  to  control  the  hemorrhage  and  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  the  leakage  of  pancreatic  secretion  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  presence  of  this  material  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
is  capable  of.  setting  up  a  fatal  peritonitis  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  fat  necrosis.  Owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  pancreatic 
tissue,  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  getting  the  sutures  to  hold. 
If  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  is  the  part  involved  the  injured  portion  may 
be  tied  off  and  excised.  Proper  drainage  should  be  provided  in  all  of 
these  cases.  A  plug  of  strip  gauze  is  introduced  through  the  open* 
ing  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament  down  to  the  site  of  the  wound  in 
the  pancreas,  its  free  end  emerging  through  the  abdominal  incision 
near  the  umbilicus. 

Needless  to  say,  accompanying  wounds  of  the  stomach,  intestine, 
spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  should  be  properly  dis])osed  of.  The  abdomen 
is  wiped  dry  and  the  incision  closed  for  part  of  its  length. 

For  Cysts. — The  exact  nature  of  the  origin  of  all  pancreatic  cysts 
is  not  known.  A  considerable  numhor  are,  no  doubt,  caused  by 
occlusion  of  the  larger  or  smaller  ducts  by  calculi  or  they  may  be 
caused  by  stenosis  of  the  smaller  ducts  due  to  chronic  inflammatory 
processes  seated  in  the  pancreas  itself  or  extending  from  adjacent 
organs.  The  cysts  usually  first  make  their  presence  known  in  the 
shape  of  a  ])alpable  tumor  occupying,  as  a  rule,  tlie  upper  part  of 
the  abdominal  cavitv. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  ]>laccd  above  the  umbilicus,  in  the 
linea  alba  or  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  middlo  lino.  Wlicn  the 
abdomen  is  opened  the  cyst  may  bo  found  present in;x  forward 
through  the  gastro-hepatic  ligament,  above  the  stoniacli,  pushing  the 
stomach  down  or  else — and  this  is  more  common — it  may  ])resent 
below  the  stomach,  between  it  and  the  transverse  colon,  forcing  the 
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stomach  upward  toward  the  liver  and  the  transverse  colon  down- 
ward. In  still  other  eases  the  cyst  may  dissect  its  way  forward 
between  the  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  pushing  the  trans- 
verse colon  in  front  of  it  or  it  may  grow  downward  and  forward 
so  as  to  present  below  the  transverse  colon. 

The  cyst  may  be  emptied  and  drained  or  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  extirpate  it. 

Evacuation  and  Drainage, — After  the  cyst  has  been  exposed  its 
contents  are  evacuated  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the 
troehar,  and  then  it  is  incised.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
sutured  to  the  peritoneum  and  deep  muscle  in  the  abdominal  inci- 
sion. The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent  with 
interrupted  silk  sutures  and  a  large  drainage  tube  surrounded  with 
strip  gauze  is  introduced  down  irfto  the  bottom  of  the  cyst. 

Without  preliminary  evacuation,  the  cyst  may  be  fixed  to  the 
edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  and  opened  later,  after  adhesions 
have  had  time  to  form. 

If  the  cyst  is  small  and  cannot  be  brought  up  into  the  abdominal 
incision  a  purse-string  suture  may  be  applied  about  the  margin  of 
the  opening  in  the  cyst  and  a  large  rubber  tube  introduced.  The 
purse-string  is  drawn  tight,  thus  closing  the  edges  'of  the  opening 
securely  about  the  tu])e.  The  tube  may  be  fixed  to  the  margin  of 
the  incision  in  the  cyst  with  a  catgut  suture  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  it  will  not  become  displaced.  Strip  gauze  is  packed  around  the 
drainage  tube  down  to  the  site  of  the  incision  in  the  cyst.  The 
abdominal  incision  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent  with  interrupted 
silk  sutures. 

An  additional  counter-opening  with  the  object  of  providing  still 
better  drainage  may  be  made  in  the  lumbar  region,  or  after  the  diag- 
nosis has  been  made  the  anterior  abdominal  incision  may  be  closed 
and  the  cyst  drained  exclusively  through  a  lumbar  incision. 

In  some  cases  following  this  plan  of  treatment  a  fistula  persists 
for  a  long  time,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  closes  ultimately. 

Exiirpaiion, — Extirpation  of  a  pancreatic  cyst  either  partial  or 
complete  is  seldom  advisable.  The  adhesions  are  frequently  found 
to  be  very  extensive  and  firm  and  under  such  conditions  extirpation 
would  be  diflicult  and  dangerous. 

In  some  rases  the  adhesions  are  of  such  a  character  that  the 
tumor  can  be  isolated  by  blunt  dissection,  working  with  the  fingers 
very  close  to  the  wall  of  the  cyst  and  occasionally  doubly  ligating 
and  dividing  bands  of  adhesions.     After  the  cyst  has  been  entirely 
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separated  the  pedicle  that  joins  tlie  cyst  to  the  pancreas  must  be 
secured.  This  is  ligatured  and  damped  before  it  is  divided  in 
removing  the  cyst.    In  these  cases  also  drainage  should  be  provided. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  in  part. 

For  Acute  Pancreatitis. — Tlie  process  which  has  been  described 
as  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  is  probably  caused  by  a  retrograde 
infection  extending  along  the  pancreatic  duct  either  from  the  duo- 
denum or  common  bile-duct.  Opie  says  that  a  small  calculus  block- 
ing the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater  in  those  cases  where 
the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  ampulla,  and  not  independently 
upon  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  may  cause  the  stream  of  infected 
bile  to  be  diverted  into  the  pancreatic  duct  and  thus  set  up  just  such 
an  infecti(ms  inflammatory  process.  The  condition  is  accompanied 
by  destruction  of  pancreatic  tissue*  and  as  a  result  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  able  to  escape  into  the  substance  of  the  pancreas  and  into 
the  ])eritoneal  cavity,  producing  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  necrosis 
of  the  fattv  tissue  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  in  and  about  the 
pancreas  and  in  the  omentum,  mesentery,  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue,  etc.  This  secretion  also  carries  septic  agents  to  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  is  capable  of  setting  up  a  peritonitis  which  is  fatal  unless 
it  can  be  controlled  by  the  surgeon.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  i;^ 
usually  not  made  until  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened. 

The  incision  is  best  placed  in  the  middle  line  above  the  um- 
bilicus. When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
usually  found  containing  blood-stained,  purulent  fluid  and  the 
omentum,  etc.,  marked  by  small  ])atches  of  fat  necrosis  varying  in 
size  from  a  ])in-head  to  a  pea  or  larger.  These  apj)earan(es  are  of 
peculiar  signifk-ance  and  should  direct  the  attention  of  the  operator 
at  once  to  the  ])ancreas.  After  the  abdominal  cavity  has  l)een  wiped 
dry  the  lessor  peritoneal  cavity  should  be  entered.  An  incision  is 
made  for  this  purjmse  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  Occasionally, 
an<l  especially  if  the  condition  has  existed  for  a  longer  thne,  the 
foramen  of  Winslow  will  have  become  occluded  and  the  lesser  peri- 
toneal sac  will  l)e  found  converted  into  a  large  abscess  cavity  filled 
with  ])l(»o<ly,  ])urulent  fluid. 

ln>tead  of  ])roceeding  as  indicated  above,  the  niediuni  (Wjilora- 
torv  incision  niav  be  closed  and  the  abscess  cavitv  o]>ened  and 
drained  through  an  incision  in  the  left  luni])ar  reirion :  or  through 
an  incision  that  commences  in  the  left  Innihar  r(\i:ion  iwnv  the  tip 
of  the  twelfth  rib  and  which  is  carried  forward  j)nralU'l  with  and  a 
short  distance  awav  from  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 
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In  all  cases  after  evacuating  the  abscess  and  wiping  the  cavity 
dry,  drainage  should  be  provided  in  the  shape  of  a  plug  of  strip  gauze. 

The  incision  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent. 

For  Tumors. — New  growths  affecting  the  pancreas  primarily  are 
comparatively  rare.  Carcinoma,  adenoma,  and  sarcoma  have  been 
described.  Carcinoma  usually  affects  the  head  of  the  organ  and 
may  cause  obstructive  jaundice  by  compressing  the  common  bile- 
duct.  Tumors  involving  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  may  be  treated  by 
resection  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  organ.  Diseased  portions  of 
the  pancreas  have  been  resected  during  the  course  of  operations 
upon  the  stomach. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  the  pancreas  reached  through  an  opening  in  the  gastro-hepatic 
or  gastro-colic  ligament  or  transverse  mesocolon.  Drainage  should 
be  provided  in  all  these  cases. 

THE    SPLEEN. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  is  a  solid  organ 
located  in  the  upper  left  part  of  the  abdomen  in  close  relation  with 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  gastro- 
splenic  ligament  (omentum),  being  suspended  from  the  diaphragm 
by  the  phrenico-splenic  ligament,  its  lower  end  resting  upon  the 
phrenico-colic  ligament.  The  spleen  is  rather  ellipsoidal,  although 
its  shape  may  vary.  It  measures  usually  about  12  cm.  in  its  long 
diameter,  8  cm.  in  breadth,  and  3  cm.  in  thickness.  Its  size  may 
vary  considerably. 

Its  outer  surface  is  smooth  and  rounded,  and  looks  outward, 
upward,  and  backward  toward  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it 
from  the  jdeura  and  the  edge  of  the  lung  and  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  ribs.  Its  inner  surface  consists  of  two  areas:  the  anterior, 
the  gastric  surface,  which  is  the  broader,  looks  inward  and  forward, 
and  lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach; 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  left  kidney  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas. 
Between  those  two  areas  the  inner  surface  presents  the  hilum, 
where  the  vessels  and  nerves  pass  in  and  out  of  the  organ. 

The  lower  end  of  the  s])leon  is  in  relation  with  the  splenic  flex- 
ure of  the  colon,  and  rests  upon  the  })hrenico-colic  ligament,  which 
supports  it.  The  anterior  border  is  rather  sharp,  and  marked  by  a 
varying  number  of  notches,  usually  one.  Oftentimes  when  the  organ 
is  enlarged  the  anterior  notched  edge  can  be  made  out  by  palpation 
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through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  posterior  border  is  rounded  and 
thick. 

The  splenic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
pancreas,  lying  above  the  splenic  vein.  The  splenic  vein  is  as  large 
around  as  one's  finger — twice  as  large  as  the  splenic  arten'.  It 
emerges  in  several  branches  from  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  runs  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  and  after  receiving  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein  joins  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal 
vein. 

The  spleen  is  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  intimately  blended  with  the  firm  capsule  proper  of  the 
organ.  The  spleen  is  fixed  to  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic 
ligament  (omentum)  and  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  phrenico-splenie 
ligament,  the  suspensory  ligament.  Its  lower  end  rests  upon  the 
phrenico-colic  ligament. 

The  gastro-splenic  ligament,  or  omentum,  is  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum which  is  reflected  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  over  to 
the  spleen,  and  between  its  layers  the  splenic  vessels  pass  to  and 
from  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  and  the  vasa  brevia  to  the  fundus  of 
the  stomach.  The  phrenico-splenie  ligament,  or  suspensory  liga- 
ment, is  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  is  reflected  from  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  spleen. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    SPLEEN. 

Splenotomy. — Incision  of  the  spleen  for  the  purpose  of  evacu- 
ating and  draining  an  abscess  or  an  hydatid  cyst. 

The  abdominal  incision  may  vary  according  to  the  location  of 
the  tumor,  if  one  can  be  made  out.  A  vertical  incision  through  the 
middle  or  outer  part  of  the  loft  rectus  muscle  and  extending  from 
the  costal  cartilages  downward  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches 
may  be  employed;  or  an  oblique  incision  below  and  ])arallel  with 
the  left  costal  arch  may  be  made.  The  operalicm  may  be  ])erformed 
in  one  or  two  sittings. 

1\  OXK  SiTTiNO. —  After  the  S])lcon  has  been  ox])osod,  if  it  is 
found  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  it  may  he  incised  at  once 
and  packed  with  strip  gauze.  If  the  s])lcen  is  not  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  ])arieies  it  should  be  drawn  into  the  incision  and  steadied 
there  while  gauze  ])ads  are  packed  into  the  incision  and  about  the 
spleen  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  soiling.  Fluid  under 
tension  should  be  drawn  off  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the 
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aspirator  so  as  to  avoid  flooding  when  the  organ  is  incised.  The 
spleen  is  freely  incised  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  thus  made  are 
sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  abscess  or  cyst 
cavity  is  packed  with  strip  gauze  and  the  abdominal  incision  closed  in 
part. 

Ix  Two  Sittings. — After  the  spleen  has  been  exposed  as  described 
above  it  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  with  several 
catgut  sutures.  Each  suture  pierces  the  capsule  and  the  substance  of 
the  spleen  superficially  and  includes  the  parietal  peritoneum,  fascia 
transversalis  and  deep  muscle  layers  in  the  abdominal  incision.  Strip 
gauze  is  packed  through  the  incision  down  to  the  surface  of  the  spleen 
and  the  abdominal  incision  closed  in  part.  It  is  not  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  suture  the  exposed  spleen  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal 
incision.  It  suffices  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  adhesion  between  the 
spleen  and  abdominal  wall  to  pack  strip  gauze  down  through  the 
incision  to  the  spleen. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  adhesions  having  formed 
between  the  exposed  surface  of  the  spleen  and  the  abdominal  wall, 
the  abscess  or  cyst  may  be  incised  and  drained. 

Splenorrhaphy. — Suturing  of  wounds,  lacerations,  of  the  spleen 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  hemorrhage.  Sutures  of  catgut  are  used 
and  should  take  a  broad  deep  bite.  They  tear  through  if  much  tension 
is  made.  Hemorrhage  from  the  spleen  may  be  controlled  by  methods 
similar  to  those  described  for  control  of  hemorrhage  from  the  liver. 
It  would  probably  be  well  in  some  cases  of  hemorrhage  to  extirpate  the 
spleen. 

Splenopexy. — Fixation  of,  or  anchoring,  the  spleen.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  for  "wandering''  or  "floating'*  spleen.  If  the 
"floating"  spleen  is  more  than  twice  the  normal  size  or  if  diseased  it 
should  be  extirpated  rather  than  anchored.  One  method  of  fixation 
has  been  described  by  Kydygier  and  another  by  Bardenheuer. 

Kydygier's  Method.  —  The  abdomen  is  opened  through  an 
incision  in  the  middle  line,  commencing  near  the  ensifonn  cartilage 
and  reaching  to  or  beyond  the  umbilicus;  or  an  incisioh  may  be  made 
through  the  middle  of  the  left  rectus  muscle.  Corresponding  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  normal  position  of  the  spleen,  ninth  to  eleventh 
ribs,  a  pocket  is  formed  in  the  parietal  peritoneum  by  making  a 
transverse,  slightly  curved  incision  with  the  convexity  upward  in  the 
parietal  peritoneum  and  then  tearing  the  peritoneum  loose  from  the 
abdominal  wall  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  a  poucli  that  will 
accommodate  the  lower  half  of  the  spleen.     The  spleen  is  placed  in 
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the  pouch  thus  formed  and  secured  there  by  several  interrupted  sutures 
that  unite  the  free  edge  of  the  peritoneal  pouch  to  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum.  In  order  to  prevent  further  separation  of  tlie  peritoneum 
and  tlie  spleen  from  sinking  farther  into  the  peritoneal  pouch  one  or 
two  silk  sutures  are  introduced  through  the  parietal  peritoneum  and 
the  deep  abdominal  muscles.  These  sutures  are  applied  from  within 
the  abdomen  and  are  placed  just  below  the  bottom  of  the  peritoneal 
pocket.  The  free,  serous  surface  of  the  spleen  and  opposite  parietal 
peritoneum  may  be  vigorously  rubbed  with  a  gauze  wipe  to  induce  addi- 
tional adhesions.     The  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage. 

Bakdenhkl'er's  IMetiiod. — The  incision  commences  near  the  iliac 
crest  and  extends  upward  in  the  mid-axillary  line  almost  as  far  as  the 
tenth  rib — about  10  cm.  long.  From  the  upper  end  of  this  incision 
a  second  one  is  made,  about  the  same  length,  extending  backward 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  tenth  rib.  The  incision  penetrates  all 
the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  down  to,  but  not  tbrough,  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  The  angular  flap  thus  outlined  is  reflected  downward 
and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  unopened,  is  exposed.  A  small  incision 
is  made  in  the  peritoneal  layer  and  the  spleen  secured  and  drawn  out 
through  it  edgewise  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum 
fixed  all  around  to  the  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  gastro-splenic  omentum, 
with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk.  A  silk  thread  is  then  passed  over  the 
tenth  rib  and  through  the  lower  pole  of  the  spleen,  but  this  is  not 
tied  until  later.  Corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen  several 
silk  sutures  are  introduced  joining  the  deep  fascia  of  the  reflected 
abdominal  flap  to  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spleen,  later,  from  sinking  further  downward  between  the 
j)eritoneum  and  abdominal  wall.  The  suspensory  suture  which  was 
thrown  over  the  tenth  rib  is  then  tied. 

The  abdominal  flap  is  replaced  and  sutured  accurately  layer  by 
laver  with  catgut.  The  suture  mav  be  reinforced  with  a  number  of 
interrupted  silk  sutures  that  penetrate  through  the  skin,  fascia,  and 
divided  muscle. 

Splenectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  spleen. 

The  o])oration  is  done  for  wounds,  rupture,  prolapse;  tumors — 
cystic,  hydatid,  and  solid,  sarcoma :  wandering  spleen  if  much 
enlarged  or  diseased;   idiopathic  hypertrophy;    primary  tuberculosis. 

Incision  must  be  sufhcienfly  large.  It  may  ho  placed  in  the 
middle  line,  reaching  from  near  the  ensiform  process  downward  to  or 
beyond  the  umbilicus.  As  a  rule,  hetter  access  is  had  through  an 
incision    penetrating   through    the   left    rectus    muscle.     It    may   be 
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necessary,  if  the  spleen  is  very  large,  to  make  an  additional  transverse 
cut  outward  toward  the  flank  or  inward  through  the  body  of  the  left 
rectus  muscle  toward  the  middle  line.  Some  surgeons  advise  an 
oblique  incision  passing  downward  and  backward  below  and  parallel 
with  the  left  costal  arch. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  spleen  is  sought  for  and 
recognized.  If  adhesions  are  present  these  are  broken  up  bluntly  with 
the  fingers  or  if  they  are  thick  and  vascular  they  may  be  ligated  doubly 
and  cut.  In  freeing  the  spleen  the  operator  must  avoid  injuring  its 
capsule,  otherwise  there  may  be  much  troublesome  hemorrhage. 

After  the  spleen  has  been  separated  from  adhesions  it  is  drawn 
well  forward  into  the  incision.  This  effort  is  resisted  by  the  normal 
peritoneal  folds  that  connect  the  spleen  with  the  stomach,  gastro- 
splenic  omentum,  and,  with  the  diaphragm,  phrenico-splenic  ligament. 
The  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  which  consists  practically  of  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum  (including  the  splenic  vessels),  may  be  transfixed, 
through  its  middle,  with  a  curved,  blunt-pointed  ligature  carrier,  pro- 
vided with  a  long  strand  of  strong,  plain  catgut.  After  this  ligature 
has  been  placed  it  is  cut  so  as  to  make  two,  and  these  are  then  tied,  one 
including  the  upper  half  of  the  pedicle  and  the  other  the  lower  half. 
The  tail  of  the  pancreas  should  not  be  included  in  tying  these  ligatures. 
If  the  phrenico-splenic  ligament  is  not  already  included  in  the  liga- 
tures placed  as  described,  this  structure  may  now  be  ligated  and  in 
a  similar  maimer.  The  ligatures  are  tied  very  tight  and  left  long  to 
serve  as  tractors  in  order  to  pull  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  into  the 
wound  for  final  inspection  after  the  spleen  has  been  cut  away. 

The  pedicle  is  cut  close  to  the  spleen  and  the  organ  removed; 
the  stump  of  the  pedicle  may  be  drawn  gently  forward  and  an  eflfort 
made  to  isolate  and  ligate  the  splenic  artery  and  vein,  each  separately. 
If  the  pedicle  is  properly  secured  there  is  little  danger  of  subsequent 
hemorrhage.  After  the  spleen  has  been  removed  care  should  be  taken 
to  secure  any  remaining  bleeding  points. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage,  layer 
by  layer. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

Laminectomy. — Kesection  of  the  laminae  of  the  vertebrae  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  compression  of  the  cord  due  to  traumatism  or 
disease,  depressed  or  displaced  bone,  extravasated  blood,  pus,  tuber- 
culous products.  Pott's  disease,  tumors,  etc.  Tumors  may  grow  from 
the  vertebrae,  meninges,  or  cord  proper. 
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The  patient  is  placed  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  inflated  rubber 
cushion  under  the  ribs  to  give  the  back  a  slight  curve.  The  head 
should  be  upon  a  lower  level  than  the  part  of  the  back  which  repre- 
sents the  site  of  operation.  A  long  incision  is  made^  in  the  middle 
line,  through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes. 
The  middle  of  this  incision  should  correspond  to  the  probable  loca- 
tion of  the  injury  or  disease. 

The  soft  parts — muscles,  etc. — ^upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
line  are  then  freely  separated  with  a  periosteum  elevator  so  as  to 
expose  the  laminae  of  from  three  to  five  vertebrae. 

Hemorrhage  should  be  controlled,  oozing,  by  temporary  packing 
with  a  hot  gauze  pad,  and  spurtihg  points  by  clamps  and  ligatures. 
The  spinous  processes  are  snipped  off  at  their  bases  with  the  cutting 
bone-forceps,  the  blades  of  which  may  be  conveniently  bent  at  an 
obtuse  angle. 

While  the  soft  parts,  detached  muscles,  etc.,  are  well  retracted, 
the  laminae,  if  not  already  fractured  by  a  traumatism,  are  divided 
and  then  removed. 

The  laminae  that  are  to  be  resected  should  first  be  stripped  bare 
of  their  periosteum  and  any  remaining  soft  parts  with  the  sharp- 
edged  periosteum  elevator,  and  then  divided  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  transverse  processes,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The 
division  of  the  laminae  may  be  accomplished  with  the  chisel  and  mal- 
let or  with  the  rongeur  forceps  or  with  the  cutting  bone-forceps.  The 
laminae  of  the  vertebra  which  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  wound 
are  resected  first  and  then  those  of  the  vertebrae  above  and  below.  The 
laminae  of  the  first  vertebra  attacked  may  be  divided  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet.  In  this  way  an  opening  is  made  into  the  spinal  canal 
and  through  it  the  laminae  above  and  below  can  be  readily  gouged 
away  with  the  rongeur  forceps. 

The  dura  mater  proper  may  be  exposed  by  tearing  with  a  blunt 
director  through  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  overlies  it.  In  thus 
exposing  the  dura  mater,  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  from 
the  venous  plexus  that  is  located  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vetebral 
canal  between  the  bony  wall  and  the  dura,  but  this  is  readilv  controlled 
by  a  few  minutes'  compression  with  a  hot  gauze  pad.  After  the 
spinal  canal  has  been  opened  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms 
may  present  itself  and  the  condition  may  be  remedied  without  open- 
ing the  dura;  for  example,  a  dislocated  vertebra,  tuberculous  granu- 
lation tissue,  extradural  tumor,  etc.    Prominent  angular  deformity  of 
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the  anterior  wall  of  the  spinal  canal  due  to  fracture,  dislocation^ 
Pottos  disease,  should  be  corrected  by  reduction  or  by  chiseling  or 
gouging  away  the  offending  process  of  bone;  carious  bone  may  be 
curetted  and  sequestra  removed  and  the  cavity  which  remains  filled 
with  melted  paraffin  and  iodofonn. 

In  order  to  reach  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  several  nerve-trunks  upon  one  side  and  lift  the  cord 
partly  out  of  its  bed.  The  severed  nerves  may  be  reunited  afterward 
by  suture. 

If  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  not  apparent  the  dura  should 
be  laid  open.  Before  opening  the  dura,  its  color,  degree  of  bulging, 
pulsation,  etc.,  should  be  noted.  Bulging  of  the  dura  and  lack  of 
pulsation  indicate  pressure,  and  is  a  reason  for  incising  the  dura. 
The  dura  is  picked  up  with  a  toothed  forceps  and  a  small  opening 
made  in  the  middle  line,  and  through  this  opening  the  dura  is  incised 
upon  a  grooved  director  to  any  requisite  length.  When  the  dura  is 
incised  there  is  an  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and,  may  be,  pus 
or  blood.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  from  escaping  in  too  great  quantity.  It  may  be  dammed 
back  with  a  gauze  pad.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  head,  should 
be  low.  If  there  are  any  adhesions  present  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  arachnoid,  they  should  be  gently  broken  up.  The  edges  of 
the  dura  may  be  then  well  retracted  and  the  cord  carefully  examined. 
A  bent  probe  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  sides 
and  anterior  aspect  of  the  cord.  A  tumor  within  the  dura  may  be 
exposed  to  view.  TTsually  of  the  nature  of  a  glioma,  endothelioma, 
fibroma,  gumma.  More  likely  to  be  situated  on  the  posterior  aspect 
or  side  of  the  cord,  is  frequently  encapsulated  and  may  be  enucleated 
by  gentle  manipulation  with  the  blunt  dissector.  The  tumor  may 
involve  the  nerve-roots — ^the  latter  may  be  so  intimately  incorporated 
with  the  tumor  mass  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  resect  them  with  the 
tumor. 

If  the  symptoms  indicate  the  presence  of  a  tumor  and  none  is 
found,  it  is  advisable  to  resect  the  laminir  of  several  vertebra?  higher 
up  in  further  search  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble  If  the  tumor  is 
found  to  l>o  irremovable  the  posterior  nerve-roots  may  be  divided 
above  and  below  the  site  of  the  tumor  in  order  to  relievo  pain. 

In  closin^r  the  wound  the  edges  of  the  dura  are  brought  together 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures  placed  about  one-eighth  inch  apart, 
and  the  edges  of  the  muscles  and  skin  approximated  with  interrupted 
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sutures  of  silkworm  gut.  For  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a  narrow  strip 
of  gauze  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  its  extremity 
emerging  through  the  lower  end  of  the  skin  incision.  The  woimd 
usually  heals  by  first  intention. 

The  parts  may  be  immobilized,  if  necessary,  by  incasing  the 
patient  in  a  plaster-of- Paris  jacket  or  by  the  use  of  a  proper  extension 
apparatus. 

Division  of  the  Posterior  Nerve-roots,  for  uncontrollable 
pain,  usually  involving  the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity.  Amputation 
may  already  have  been  done  for  this  condition  without  relief.  The 
posterior  nerve-roots  may  also  be  divided  in  cases  of  inoperable, 
irremovable  tumor  of  spinal  cord  in  order  to  afford  relief  from  pain. 
Laminectomy  is  done  and  the  dura  opened.  The  posterior  nerve-roots 
are  picked  up  upon  a  blunt  hook  in  their  course  from  their  origin 
at  the  side  of  the  cord  to  the  foramina  in  the  dura,  through  which 
they  escape  and  are  divided  or  a  section  may  be  removed.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  given  area  is  supplied  by  fibers  derived  from  different 
sources — from  several  segments  of  the  cord — it  is  necessary  to  divide, 
in  addition,  the  roots  of  one  or  two  nerves  above  and  below  the  nerve 
which  corresponds  directly  to  the  site  of  pain.  The  proper  nerve- 
roots  may  be  identified  by  stimulating  the  anterior  motor  roots  and 
observing  which  muscles  respond,  etc. 

Lumbar  Puncture. — J.  Leonard  Corning,  of  New  York,  in  1885 
reported  experiments  of  injecting  solutions  of  cocain  into  the  spinal 
canal  through  a  puncture  in  the  dorsal  region  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing analgesia,  etc. 

Quincke,  of  Kiel,  in  1891,  practiced  lumbar  puncture  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  off  fluid  to  diminish  intracranial  pressure  in  cases 
of  hydrocephalus.  With  this  object  in  view  he  drew  off  as  much 
as  100  c.c.  in  some  cases. 

Bier  in  1889  reported  a  number  of  cases  which  had  been  oper- 
ated upon  painlessly  under  the  influence  of  cocain  introduced  into 
the  subarachnoid  space  through  a  lumbar  puncture. 

TuflBer  in  1899  brought  the  matter  prominently  before  the  gen- 
eral profession,  and  since  then  the  method  has  been  practiced  by 
many  operators  with  much  success,  especially  in  cases  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  general  anaesthetic  would  be  dangerous.  Lumbar 
puncture  is  also  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  for  examination  to  assist  in  diagnosing  cases  of  suspected 
cerebro-spinal    and    tuberculous    meningitis,    suspected    intracranial 
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hemorrhage,  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  etc.,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  therapeutic  agents,  antitoxin  in  tetanus,  etc., 
into  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  necessary  instruments  consist  of 
a  needle  and  syringe.  The  needle  may  be  made  of  steel  or,  better, 
of  iridium-platinum,  9  to  10  cm.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  1  mm.,  and 
provided  with  a  stylet.  A  needle  without  a  stylet  may  be  used,  but 
this  may  become  plugged.  It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  showing 
just  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  subarachnoid  space  by  the  escape  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  A  shorter  needle — 4  or  5  cm. — ^may  be  used 
for  children.  A  syringe  with  a  capacity  of  2  c.c.  and  capable  of 
being  sterilized  by  boiling — ^preferably  all  glass — is  employed. 

The  puncture  is  usually  made  between  the  laminaB  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vetebraB  or  between  the  third  and  fourth  or  the 
fifth  and  first  sacral.  The  puncture  between  the  laminae  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  seems  to  be  preferred  by  most  surgeons. 

Krause  advises  introducing  the  needle  in  the  middle  line,  just 
under  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  table  with 
his  back  to  the  operator,  his  trunk  bent  forward,  and  his  elbows 
resting  upon  the  thighs.  The  tips  of  the  spinous  processes  should 
form  a  straight  line  from  above  downward,  deviating  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  puncture  with  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
patient  lies  upon  the  side  with  the  body  bent  and  the  knees  drawn 
up  to  the  abdomen.  The  skin  is  wiped  with  alcohol  and  then  painted 
with  iodine. 

To  locate  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vetebra,  which  is  usually  the  guide  in  performing  the  operation,  a 
line  may  be  drawn  across  the  back  from  the  higliest  point  of  one 
iliac  crest  to  a  corresponding  point  upon  the  other.  The  tip  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  will  be  found  to  correspond 
to  this  line.  The  patient  being  bent  for^va^d  causes  tlie  space  between 
the  lamiiiffi  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vcrtebnp  to  l)ecome  wider. 
The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
with  the  right  hand  the  needle  is  introduced;  it  is  entered  just 
below  and  about  1  cm.  to  the  right  of  this  point  (tip  of  the  spine  of 
the  fourth  lumbar).  The  skin  mav  be  anaesthetized  and  a  small  in- 
cision  made  with  the  point  of  the  knife  in  order  to  permit  the  easy 
passage  of  the  needle  through   this  structure,   which   is  sometimes 
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pretty  tough  and  diflBcult  to  penetrate.  The  needle  is  then  pushed 
slowly  and  deliberately  forward  and  inward  through  the  soft  parts, 
entering  the  spinal  canal  in  the  middle  line  between  the  laminae  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  limibar  vertebrae.  After  the  needle  has  passed 
through  the  ligament  between  the  laminae,  ligamentum  subflavum, 
and  the  dura  mater  into  the  subarachnoid  space  there  is  felt  a  sense 


Fig.  242.— Lumbar  Puncture.  Tip  of  spinous  process  of  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  back  touching  the  highest 
point  of  each  iliac  crest.  The  needle  is  Inserted  Just  below  and  to  right  of 
the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 

of  diminished  resistance  which  is  readily  appreciated,  especially  by 
the  experienced.  The  positive  proof  that  the  extremity  of  the  needle 
is  in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  the  escape  of  the  clear  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  which  flows  from  the  end  of  the  needle  drop  by  drop  when 
the  stylet  is  withdrawn.  Not  more  than  about  5  c.c.  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  the  child  or  10  c.c.  in  the  adult  should  be  with- 
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drawn.  If  the  puncture  has  been  made  for  diagnostic  purposes  the 
fluid  is  caught,  drop  by  drop,  in  a  sterile  glass  vessel.  Occasionally 
the  pressure  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  be  so  increased  that  the 
fluid  escapes  with  considerable  force  from  the  needle.  If  some  anal- 
gesic solution  or  antitoxin,  etc.,  is  to  be  introduced,  the  syringe  con- 
taining the  flud  is  adjusted  to  the  needle  and  the  contents  slowly 
injected.  Unless  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  occurs  to 
indicate  positively  that  the  end  of  the  needle  is  in  the  subarachnoid 
space  the  injection  should  not  be  made.  Fluid  is  usually  reached  at 
a  depth  of  4  to  7  cm.  in  adults  and  2  to  3  cm.  in  children. 

If  the  needle  strikes  an  impediment  (bone)  on  the  way,  it  should 
be  partly  withdrawn  and  its  direction  changed  so  as  to  avoid  the 
obstruction.  One  should  not  attempt  to  forcibly  change  the  course 
of  the  needle  by  bending  it  without  withdrawing  it  at  least  in  part, 
as  it  may  break  off;  a  sudden  movement  or  jerk  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  may  also  break  the  needle. 

The  skin  is  rendered  sterile  in  the  usual  manner,  scrubbing,  etc., 
or  by  painting  with  iodine. 


PART  VI. 

THE  RECTUM. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Bectnm. — ^The  rectum  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  alimentary  canal  and  is  contained  within  the  true 
pelvis.  The  true  pelvis  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  by  the  bodies  and  rami  of  the  pubic  bones.  On  either  side  By  the 
body  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  toward  the  back  by  the  greater 
and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  which  fill  in,  to  a  large  Extent, 
the  space  between  the  ischium  and  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.  Behind  the  pelvic  cavity  is  bounded  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 
The  pelvic  cavity  is  much  less  roomy  in  males  than  in  females. 

The  Sacrum  is  an  irregular,  triangular— shaped  bone  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  five  vertebrae.  With  the  coccyx  it  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pelvis,  where  it  is  wedged  in  between  the  ossa  innominata. 

It  is  flattened  from  before  backward  and  curved  upon  itself, 
and  is  placed  very  obliquely,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  looks  down- 
ward as  well  as  forward.  Above,  it  articulates  with  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  forming  a  prominent  angle  which  projects  forward  and 
forms  the  back  part  of  the  inlet  into  the  true  pelvis.  Its  lower  end 
articulates  with  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  The  lateral  borders  of  the 
sacrum  are  broad  and  irregular  above,  for  articulation  with  the  iliac 
bones  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments. 
The  lower  part  of  the  lateral  border  is  thin,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  to  a  portion  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  con- 
cave, looks  downward  and  forward,  and  presents  on  either  side,  one 
below  the  other,  the  four  anterior  sacral  foramina,  through  which 
openings  the  anterior  sacral  nerves  escape  from  the  sacral  canal. 
The  branches  which  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  are  large  and  go  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
Through  the  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina  emerge  nerves  which 
are  distributed  to  the  rectum  and  the  bladder. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  convex,  rough,  and  irreg- 
ular. In  the  middle  line  from  above  downward  are  three  or  four 
tubercles,    which    represent    the    corresponding    spinous    processes; 
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usually  the  fourth  and  always  the  fifth  are  absent.  External  to  the 
spinous  processes,  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  are  the  four 
posterior  sacral  foramina,  one  below  the  other.  These  provide  exit 
to  the  posterior  sacral  nerves,  which  are  of  no  importance  surgically. 
Between  the  posterior  sacral  foramina  and  the  spinous  processes  the 
bone  is  smooth,  and  corresponds  to  the  laminae  of  the  other  verte- 
brae, forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sacral  canal;  the  laminae  of 
the  fourth  usually  and  of  the  fifth  always  are  absent,  thus  leav- 
ing the  sacral  canal  open  at  its  lower  part.  The  margins  of  the 
laminae  below,  where  the  canal  is  open,  are  prominent,  and  are  called 
the  comua.  They  articulate  with  the  corresponding  comua  of  the 
coccyx.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  covered  by  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  erector  spinae  muscle. 

The  Coccyx  is  formed  of  four  rudimentary  vertebrae,  and  con- 
tains no  spinal  canal.  Below,  at  the  tip,  the  coccyx  is  pointed  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  sphincter  ani.  Above,  it  presents  a  base 
with  a  prominent  process  on  each  side,  the  comu.  Its  base  artic- 
ulates with  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum;  its  cornua  articulate  with 
those  of  the  sacrum.  Its  lateral  border  gives  attachment  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  to  the  coccygeus  muscle, 
and  low  down  near  its  tip  to  a  few  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

The  Rectum  is  the  terminal  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon)  above  and  ends 
below  at  the  anus.  The  rectum  is  about  eight  inches  long  and 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  first,  the  upper  dilated  part,  ampulla  recti; 
the  second  or  lower  part,  the  anal  canal,  pars  analis  recti. 

In  the  older  descriptions  the  rectum  is  considered  in  three  parts, 
an  upper,  a  middle  and  a  lower  portion.  The  upper  or  first  part 
of  the  rectum,  according  to  the  older  descriptions,  reaches  from  the 
left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  level  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra. 
This  part  of  the  bowel  is  attached  by  a  long  mesentery  to  the  back 
part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to 
the  third  sacral  vertebra.  It  consists  of  a  large,  redundant  loop 
of  gut,  and  is  found  loose  and  freely  movable  within  the  pelvic 
cavity,  and  presents  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  colon, 
appendices  epiploicae,  longitudinal  striae,  sacculations,  etc.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  consider  this  portion  of  the  bowel,  not  as  the 
first  part  of  the  rectum,  but  rather  as  a  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
or  as  a  separate  segment,  the  pelvic  colon.  According  to  this  plan 
the  rectum  consists  of  that  portion  of  the  bowel  only  which  reaches 
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from  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra  to 
the  anuB,  and  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  an  upper 
dilated  part,  ampulla  recti,  and  a  lower  part,  the  anal  canal,  or  pars 
analis  recti. 

The  Upper  Part  of  the  Rectum,  the  ampulla  recti,  is  five  or 
six  inches  long.  It  is  roomy  and  dilatable  and  begins  about  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra,  and  terminates 
by   passing   through    the   pelvic    floor    (between    the    levatores   ani 


Fig.  213. —The  Recti 


I.  the  low«>t  o[  the  three  valveB  at  HouatOD.    L.A., 

i  upper  BurFsFe  by  the  pelvic  [aula:  upon  Its  uoder  ■ 
O,,  obturator  inlernui  coTered  over  by  the  obtura 
peritoneal  told  that  Is  reflected  From  the  anterior  « 
on  to  tho  poBtertor  wall  of  the  bladder  In  the  male; 

lie  posterior  wall  of  the  vagloa  and  the  uterua,   In  t 

phinctcr  ani,    B.I.,  laterDal  Bpblnrter  a 


and  longitudinal  muscular 


muscles)  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  prostate  (in  the  male),  t» 
become  continuous  with  the  anal  canal  (pars  analis  recti).  This  part 
of  the  rectum  presents  an  an  to ro- posterior  curve  with  its  convexity 
backward  corresponding  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  It 
also  presents  three  lateral  curves  with  well-marked  indentations.  The 
uppermost  curve  with  its  convexity  toward  the  right;  the  middle 
curve,  the  nios^t  prominent,  with  its  convexity  toward  the  left,  and 
the  lowest,  witli  its  convexity  to  the  right  and  just  above  the  point 
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where  this  part  of  the  rectum  becomes  continuous  with  the  anal  canal. 
Corresponding  to  the  concavity  of  each  of  these  lateral  curves  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  is  sharply  indented -so  that  three  corresponding 
crescentic,  valve-like  shelves  are  made  to  present  into  the  lumen  of 
the  rectum.  These  folds  are  called  the  plicce  transversales  recti,  or 
the  valves  of  Houston.  They  serve  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
rectal  contents. 

The  wall  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  is  thick  and  consists 
of  a  mucous  and  submucous  layer  and  a  thick  muscular  coat.  The 
muscular  coat  is  made  up  of  two  layers:  an  external,  longitudinal, 
and  an  internal,  circular,  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibers  are  more 
numerous  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  thus  form  two  prominent, 
thick  bands,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  These  bands  are 
relatively  short  and,  as  a  result,  cause  the  rectum  to  assume  the  three 
lateral  curves  described  above.  The  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani  where 
they  are  attached  to  the  rectum  are  interwoven  with  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibers  of  the  rectal  wall. 

The  peritoneum  covers  the  front  and  sides  of  the  upper  part  of 
this  portion  of  the  rectum,  but  below  it  covers  the  anterior  aspect 
only.  The  rectum  has  no  mesentery.  Its  posterior  wall  is  in  rela- 
tion with  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  which  is  interposed  between 
it  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum.  Below,  the  peritoneum 
is  reflected  from  the  front  surface  of  the  rectum  on  to  the  bladder 
in  the  male,  above  the  location  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  about  one 
inch  above  the  base  of  the  prostate.  In  the  female  the  peritoneum  is 
reflected  on  to  the  upper  one-fourth  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  and  thence  upward  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus. 
It  forms  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  between  the  front  of  the  rectum  and 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The  rectum  is  in  relation  posteriorly 
with  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  a  considerable  mass  of  loose  connective 
tissue  and  the  lym])h-nodes  that  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the 
rectum  intervening.  In  the  space  behind  the  rectum  the  superior 
hemorrhoidal  artery,  the  continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric,  de- 
cends  to  supply  this  part  of  the  rectum,  Below,  in  the  male,  this 
part  of  the  rectum  is  in  relation,  anteriorly,  with  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  vasa  deferentia,  vesicular  seminales,  and  the  prostate  gland. 
In  the  female,  this  part  of  the  rectum  is  in  relation  anteriorly  with 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  Lower  Part  of  the  Rectum,  the  yars  analis  recti,  is  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long  and  reaches  from  the  level  where  the 
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rectum  pierces  the  muscular  pelvic  floor  {levatores  ani)  to  the  cutane- 
ous margin  of  the  anal  orifice.  Corresponding  to  this  part  of  the 
rectum  the  circular  muscular  fibers  are  greatly  increased  in  number 
and  form  a  strong  muscular  bundle,  the  internal  sphincter.  This 
muscle  surrounds  the  entire  length  of  the  anal  portion  of  the  rectum. 

The  Levatores  Ani  Muscles  form  the  chief  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  true  pelvis.  They  arise  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  front  and 
side  walls  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  They  take  their  origin  anteriorly 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubic  bone;  upon  the  sides  they 
arise  from  the  fascia  that  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator 
intemus  muscles,  along  the  "white  line,^^  back  as  far  as  the  spine 
of  the  ischium.  The  flbers  of  the  muscles  of  both  sides  pass  down- 
ward,, backward  and  inward,  joining  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the 
muscular  floor  of  the  pelvis.  Those  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani  that 
arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubic  bone,  and  which  cor- 
respond to  the  inner  edge  of  each  muscle,  pass  backward  and  inward, 
some  joining  together  in  front  of  the  rectum,  the  others  being  inserted 
into  the  sides  of  the  rectum.  Those  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani  that 
arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  "white  line"  join  together  behind 
the  rectum,  thus  filling  in  this  posterior  part  of  the  pelvic  floor — 
from  the  rectum  to  the  coccyx — and  are  inserted  into  the  tip  and 
Bides  of  the  coccyx.  The  fibers  that  arise  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  "white  line"  as  far  back  as  the  spine  of  the  ischium — are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  coccyx.  Those  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani 
which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  rectum  are  interwoven  with 
the  longitudinal  muscular  fibers  of  the  rectal  wall  and  below  with 
the  fibers  of  the  external  sphincter. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  levatores  ani  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of 
fascia  which  is  derived  from  the  pelvic  fascia.  Where  the  rectum 
penetrates  between  the  levatores  ani  this  fascia  is  reflected  upward 
upon  the  rectum  and  thus  serves  to  materially  strengthen  its  wall. 

Anteriorly,  there  is  a  space  between  the  levatores  ani  which  is 
filled  in  by  a  dense  fascia,  the  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  deep 
perineal  fascia  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  triangular  ligament. 
This  fascia  forms  the  uro-genital  diaphragm — the  trigonum  ura- 
genitale — and  is  perforated  in  the  male  by  the  urethra,  in  the  female 
by  the  urethra  and  vagina.  Farther  back  the  levatores  ani  are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  which  is  gripped  tightly  between 
the  two  muscles  at  the  point  where  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum, 
ampvlla  recti,  penetrates  between  the  muscles  to  become  the  anal 
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canal.  Posterior  to  the  rectum — ^between  the  rectum  and  coccyx — 
the  muscles  join  together  in  the  middle  line  to  close  in  this  posterior 
part  of  the  pelvic  floor. 

Corresponding  to  the  level  where  the  fibers  of  the  levatores  ani 
are  attached  to  the  rectum,  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  part  and  the 
anal  portion,  the  rectum  presents  a  constricted  appearance  caused  by 
its  being  gripped  by  the  levatores  ani  at  this  point.  The  levatores  serve 
to  support  the  rectum  by  suspending  it  from  the  anterior  and  lateral 
walls  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  levatores,  by  their  contraction,  close 
the  anal  canal  and  lift  the  rectum  and  pelvic  floor. 

In  the  quiet  state  the  lumen  of  the  anal  portion,  as  a  result  of 
the  tonic  contraction  of  the  levatores  ani  and  the  external  sphincter, 
is  obliterated,  being  reduced  to  a  mere  slit-like  passage.  The  anal 
portion  of  the  rectum  has  a  direction  from  above  downward  and 
^backward,  and  forms  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  rectum.  When  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  anal  canal 
it  should,  therefore,  be  in  a  direction  upward  and  forward. 

The  lower  part  of  the  anal  canal  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
bundle  of  striped  muscle  fibers,  the  external  sphincter.  This  muscle 
arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  passes  forward  upon  either 
side  of  the  anal  opening  to  be  attached  in  front  to  the  mid-point  of 
the  perineum.  This  muscle  and  the  levatores  ani  are  both  under 
control  of  the  will.  Under  ordinary  quiet  conditions,  by  their  con- 
stant contraction,  thev  serve  to  maintain  the  anal  canal  closed. 

The  anal  portion  is  in  relation  behind  with  a  wad  of  connective 
and  muscular  tissue  that  lies  between  it  and  the  coccyx — the  ano- 
coccygeal body.  Anteriorly,  in  the  male,  the  anal  portion  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  In  the  female  it  is  in  relation, 
anteriorly,  with  the  perineal  body,  which  intervenes  between  it  and 
the  vagina. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  rectum  is  voluminous  and  capable  of 
considerable  distention,  and  is  called  the  ampulla  and  presents  three 
crescentic  folds:  plioB  transver sales  recti,  valves  of  Houston.  These 
folds  are  caused  by  the  indentation  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and 
include  both  the  mucous  and  circular  muscular  layers.  The  most 
marked  and  constant  of  those  folds  is  located  about  half-way  up,  upon 
the  right  wall — H  to  8  cm.  above  the  anal  orifice  and  about  on  a 
level  with  Dnuixlas's  fold.  The  two  others  are  upon  the  left  wall, 
not  so  constant  nor  so  prominent,  and  are  })laced  one  nearer  and  the 
other   farther  awav   from   the   anus  than    the   one  first   mentioned. 
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These  folds  may  offer  considerable  obstruction  to  the  passage  onward 
of  bougies,  etc.  They  serve  to  support  the  weight  of  the  contents 
of  the  rectum. 

The  walls  of  the  anal  portion,  in  the  quiet  state,  are  in  contact. 
The  lumen  is  obliterated  and  upon  section  appears  as  a  mere  antero- 
posterior slit.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  anal  canal  presents  a 
number  of  longitudinal  folds,  six  to  ten,  called  the  columns  of 
Morgagni. 

The  skin  about  the  anus  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  radiate 
toward  the  anus,  and  often  in  the  form  of  tags,  etc.,  may  become 
hypertrophied,  inflamed,  and  itch — external,  or  itching,  piles;  or 
a  small  varicosed  vein  may  rupture  into  one  of  them — ^hemorrhagic 
pile;  or  they  may  present  cracks  or  fissures  between  them,  at  the 
edge  of  the  anus — fissure  in  ano. 

The  Blood-supply  of  the  Ebctum  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal  artery,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric.  The  inferior  mesenteric  passes  into  the  pelvis 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic 
colon).  As  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  it  descends  behind  the  rectum. 
About  the  middle  of  the  rectum  it  divides  into  two  lateral  hemor- 
rhoidal arteries,  which  descend  upon  either  side  of  the  rectum,  break- 
ing up  into  a  number  of  branches  which  anastomose  with  branches 
from  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  and  pierce  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
to  supply  it.  The  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries  are  given  off  from 
the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  and  are  distributed  upon 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  rectum.  The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries, 
several  on  each  side,  are  derived  from  the  internal  pubic.  They  pass 
inward  across  the  ischio-rectal  space,  toward  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum  and  anus  to  supply  these  parts.  The  branches  of  all  three 
hemorrhoidal  arteries  anastomose  freely  with  each  other,  up  and  down 
the  wall  of  the  rectum. 

The  veins  that  drain  the  rectum  originate  in  a  plexus  in  the 
submucous  layer  which  presents  numerous  sac-like  dilatations  just 
above  the  anal  orifice.  The  veins  pierce  the  wall  of  the  rectum  to 
form  a  plexus  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
— ^the  external  hemorrhoidal  plexus.  This  plexus  is  drained  by  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  which  passes  upward  in  the  connective- 
tissue  space  behind  the  rectum,  in  company  with  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal artery,  to  become  continuous  with  the  inferior  mesenteric. 
The  blood  carried  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  is  therefore  discharged 
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into  the  portal  system  and  must  first  pass  through  the  liver  before 
it  reaches  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  superior  hemorrhoidal 
vein  has  no  valves.  The  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins 
are  formed  by  branches  of  the  external  hemorrhoidal  plexus.  They 
empty,  the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  into  the  internal  iliac  vein,  and, 
the  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  into  the  internal  pudic.  The  middle  and 
inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins  have  valves.  The  blood  carried  by  these 
veins  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  through  the  vena  cava.  The  venous 
plexus  situated  in  the  submucous  layer,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  just  above  the  external  sphincter,  is  tortuous,  and  in  certain 
conditions — obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  (the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal vein  has  no  valves),  habitual  constipation,  pressure  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  etc. — ^may  become  enlarged,  pouched  and  varicose,  and 
give  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  "bleeding  piles,^'  or  internal 
hemorrhoids.  Through  the  veins  which  drain  the  rectum  infection 
may  be  carried  to  the  portal  vein,  liver — abscess  of  the  liver,  etc. 

The  Lymphatics  that  drain  the  rectum — the  upper  part — 
originate  in  the  submucous  layer  and  terminate  in  the  lymph-nodes 
that  are  situated  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  in  the  space  behind 
the  rectum,  between  the  rectum  in  front  and  the  sacrum  behind,  and 
are  continued  in  a  chain  upward  along  the  course  of  the  iliac  vessels. 
In  the  space  behind  the  rectum  and  along  the  course  of  the  iliac 
vessels,  especially  upon  the  left  side,  are  the  affected  lymph-nodea 
to  be  sought  in  cancer  of  the  rectum.  The  smallest  lymphatics 
originate  and  ramify  in  the  submucous  layer.  The  disease  spreads 
by  permeation  of  the  submucous  layer  with  cancer  cells.  The  wall 
of  the  rectum  may  thus  be  affected  for  some  distance  above  the 
apparent  upper  limit  of  the  disease;  hence  the  necessity  for  resecting 
the  rectum  several  inches,  at  least  two  inches,  above  the  apparent 
limit  of  the  disease. 

The  lymph-vessels  that  drain  the  anal  portion  of  the  rectum 
terminate  in  the  inguinal  glands,  which  therefore  become  affected 
early  in  malignant  disease  of  this  part  of  the  rectum. 

The  left  ureter,  as  it  descends  into  the  pelvis,  over  the  bifurcation 
of  the  common  iliac  artery,  is  in  close  relation  to  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery  and  vein  and  to  the  iliac  group  of  glands  that  are 
frequently  found  involved  in  cancer  of  the  rectum. 

The  nerves  that  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  join  with  each  other  to  fonn  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  rectum  is  supplied  by  nerves  that  emerge  through  the  fourth 
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anterior  sacral  foramen.     Branches  from  these  nerves  are  also  dis- 
tributed to  the  bladder. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ANUS  AND  RECTUM. 

Dilatation  of  the  Sphincter. — This  operation  is  practiced  as  a 
curative  Dieasnre  for  fissure  in  ano  and  as  a  preliminary  step  in  other 
operations  upon  the  anus  and  rectum. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  Under  anses- 
thesia  two  fingers  or  the  thumb  of  each  hand  are  introduced  through 
the  anus  and  well  up  into  the  rectum  beyond  the  level  of  tlie  internal 
sphincter,  and  a  gradually  increasing  steady  force  is  exerted  in  a 
lateral   direction   toward   either  tuber  ischii  until   the   sphincter  ia 


thoroughly  relaxed.  Considerable  force  may  be  employed,  but  it 
should  be  applied  gradually,  and  not  abruptly.  In  cases  where  the 
stretching  of  the  sphincter  is  done  for  fissure  the  sphincter  is  para- 
lyzed and  the  parts  thus  placed  at  rest  so  that  they  can  heal.  Mere 
stretching  of  the  sphincter  will  cure  many  cases  of  hemorrhoids. 

Fiatula  in  Ano. — This  may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete. 
The  incomplete  may  be  either  blind  external  or  blind  internal. 

A  complete  fistula  is  a  tract,  or  sinus,  which  opens  internally 
into  the  rectum  and  externally  upon  the  skin  near  the  margin  of 
the  anus,  and  may  allow  the  escape  of  gas  and  ftecal  material  from 
the  bowel. 

The  opening  into  the  rectum  is  usually  single,  but  there  may  be 
several  openings  upon  the  skin  about  the  anus. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  a  probe  passed 
into  the  fistula  through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  its  point  may  be 
felt  beneath  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  and  may  be  guided 
through  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistula  into  the  rectum.    This  open- 
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ing  will  be  found  a  variable  distance  above  the  anal  orifice  and  at 
times  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  discover;  it  may  be  located  above 
the  internal  sphincter  or  it  may  be  just  above  the  external  sphincter 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

An  incomplete,  or  blind,  fistula  is  one  which  presents  an  orifice 
at  only  one  end.  If  it  opens  into  the  rectum,  but  not  externally 
upon  the  skin,  it  is  called  a  blind  internal  fistula;  if  it  opens  ex- 
ternally upon  the  skin,  but  not  internally  into  the  rectum,  it  is  called 
a  blind  external  fistula. 

Operation  for  Complete  Fistula. — The  anus  is  first  thor- 
oughly stretched.  The  finger  is  then  introduced  into  the  rectum 
and  a  blunt-pointed  grooved  director  passed  into  the  fistula  through 
the  opening  in  the  skin.     The  point  of  the  director,  which  may  be 


Pig.  245.— Blind  Internal  Fistula. 

recognized  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  beneath  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  is  guided  into  the  bowel  through  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  fistula.  It  is  important  to  find  this  opening.  The  end  of  the 
director  is  then  brought  out  through  the  anus, — the  director  may 
be  bent  somewhat  in  order  to  do  this, — and  the  bridge  of  tissue 
upon  the  director  is  divided  with  the  knife,  carried  along  the  groove 
of  the  director;  the  fistula  is  thus  laid  open  through  its  whole 
length  into  the  rectum.  If  there  is  more  than  one  external  orifice 
upon  the  skin,  the  intervening  tissue  between  the  separate  open- 
ings should  be  divided.  Any  secondary  sinuses  branching  ofif 
from  the  main  fistulous  tract  should  also  be  laid  open.  Methylene 
blue  injected  into  the  fistula  may  help  identify  the  fistulous  tract  and 
its  various  ramifications. 

In  searching  with  the  probe  for  additional  fistulous  tracts 
leading  off  from  the  main  tract,  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  make 
false  passages  by  forcing  the  probe  into  the  healthy  loose  tissue 
adjacent  to  the  fistula.    As  the  internal  orifice  of  the  fistula  is  above 
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the  external  sphincter  or  may  be  above  the  internal  sphincter,  these 
muscles  are  naturally  divided  when  the  fistula  is  laid  open.  The 
tract  of  the  sinus  may  be  curetted  after  it  has  been  laid  open,  but 
too  much  force  should  not  be  used.  The  whole  wound  is  finally 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  This  packing  should  not  be  too  tight, 
but  should  reach  well  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  in  every  direction. 
The  bleeding  is  usually  readily  controlled  by  the  packing.  Any 
spurting  vessels  should  be  clamped  and  tied. 

A  dose  of  castor  oil  is  given  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  and 
the  packing  removed  on  the  fourth  day. 

Operation  for  Incomplete  Fistula  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  foregoing.  If  there  is  no  opening  into  the  rectum, — a  blind 
external  fistula, — the  point  of  the  director,  which  is  passed  into  the 
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fistula  through  the  external  orifice  and  which  is  felt  beneath  the 
rectal  mucous  membrane  by  the  finger  within  the  rectum,  may  be 
forced  into  the  rectum,  the  sinus  being  thus  converted  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  and  the  parts  then  divided  as  already  described. 

If  there  is  no  external  opening, — a  blind  internal  fistula, — we 
make  one.  The  skin  near  the  margin  of  the  anus,  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  blind  external  extremity  of  the  fistulous  tract, 
is  usually  marked  by  redness,  induration,  etc.  An  incision  is  made 
through  the  skin  at  this  point,  thus  converting  the  sinus  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  which  is  then  treated  as  described  above — the  director 
is  introduced  through  the  fistula  into  the  rectum  and  the  entire 
fistulous  tract  laid  open. 

Hemorrhoids. — External,  or  Itching,  Piles  present  them- 
selves about  the  margin  of  the  anal  orifice  outside,  external  to  the 
sphincter;  they  consist  of  cutaneous  tags,  which  may  be  snipped 
off  with  the  scissors,  the  edges  of  the  skin  being  then,  if  necessary, 
brought  together  with  a  single  suture.     Occasionally  they  contain 
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a  varicosed  vein  which  may  be  thrombosed  or  ruptured.  These  piles 
are  often  very  painful.  They  may  be  laid  open,  the  clot  turned  out, 
and  the  edges  of  the  skin  brought  together  with  a  single  cal^t 
euture.    Frequently  a  fissure  is  located  at  the  base  of  one  of  these  ex- 
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temal  tags,  or  piles,  and  it  is  therefore  wise,  in  all  these  cases,  to 
stretch  the  sphincter  before  removing  the  pile. 

Internal,  or  Bleedin'o,  Piles. — These  are  located  entirely 
within  the  anus,  only  appearing  externally  when  the  patient  strains, 
or  hears  down.  They  may  be  extruded  and  caught  in  the  grasp  of 
the  external  sphincter  and  become  strangulated.     When  the  patient 
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fitrains  they  may  appear  as  one  or  more  fairly  well  defined  bunches. 
Each  mass  consists  of  one  or  more  arterial  twigs  and  a  bunch  of 
dilated,  pouched,  varicoeed  veins  covered  over  by  mucous  membrane 
which  may  be  normal  in  appearance  or  may  be  more  or  less  ulcerated. 


FlK.  218.— OperatlOD 


LiGATioK  AND  ExcisiON. — Tlie  sphinctcr  ia  first  stretched  and 
the  rectum  thoroughly  irrigated.  Each  individual  hemorrhoidal 
mass  is  then  seized  with  a  clamp,  an  ordinary  artery  forceps,  and 
while  it  is  pulled  down  the  mucous  membrane  around  its  base  is  cut 
through  by  snipping  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors.  This  incision 
should  extend  through  the  mucous  membrane  all  around  the  base 
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of  the  pile  into  the  submucous  connective -tissue  layer,  but  should 
not  cut  into  the  vessels  that  go  to  form  the  hemorrhoidal  mass.  After 
this  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  pile  is  peeled  back  for 
a  considerable  distance  with  the  finger-nail  or  with  the  end  of  the 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  with  the  result  that  the  pile,  in  the  grasp  of 
the  clamp,  hangs  by  its  pedicle,  which  consists  of  the  arterial  twig 
that  supplies  it  and  the  varicosed  veins.  The  base  or  pedicle  of  the 
pile  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  catgut  ligature  (No.  2,  plain  catgut), 
which  is  tied  very  tight  so  that  it  cannot  slip.  To  insure  the  ligature's 
not  slipping  the  pedicle  of  the  pile  may  be  transfixed  with  a  curved 
needle,  which  carries  the  ligature.     After  the  ligature  has  been  tied. 
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the  pile  is  cut  away  close  to  tlie  ligature  and  the  ligature  then  cut 
short.  Each  hemorrhoidal  mass  is  treated  in  this  manner.  They 
usually  number  from  three  to  five  mniisi':;.  After  the  pile  has  been 
cut  away  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  mucous  membrane  will  be 
seen  to  fall  over  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  and  more  or  less  completely 
bury  it.  The  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  mucous  membrane  may  be 
brought  together  over  the  stump  of  the  pile  with  one  or  two  sutures 
of  plain  catgut.     As  a  rule,  however,  this  is  not  necessary. 

After  the  operation  has  been  completed  a  rubber  tube,  wrapped 
around  with  iodoform  gauze,  is  inserted  into  the  rectum.  The  tube 
and  gauKo  should  reach  a  point  above  the  level  of  the  site  of  the 
operation.  The  gauze  wrapping  slops  the  onKin<r,  A  considerable 
hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  the  slipping  of  a  ligature  and  a  large 
quBDlity  of  blood  may  escape  into  the  bowel  without  any  appearing 
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externally.  If  the  tube  has  been  inserted  and  should  this  accident 
occur,  the  blood  will  escape  through  the  tube  and  appear  externally 
and  give  warning.  The  tube  also  permits  the  escape  of  gas.  The 
gauze  may  be  smeared  with  sterile  vaseline  to  facilitate  its  intro- 
duction. The  tube  is  prevented  from  slipping  out  of  the  rectum  by 
two  bands  of  tape  which  are  fastened  to  a  safety-pin  in  the  end  of 
the  tube  and  tied  to  the  belt  of  the  T-bandage.  The  tube  is  left 
in  place  for  four  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  or  fourth  day 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  is  administered.  Prom  the  time  of  operation 
until  the  bowels  move  the  diet  is  restricted  to  broths,  albumin  water, 
etc.;  no  milk  or  solids  that  would  leave  a  considerable  residue  in 
the  bowel  are  given. 

Clamp  and  Cautery — After  the  sphincter  has  been  stretched, 
etc.,  each  pile  is  seized  at  its  most  prominent  part  with  an  artery 
forceps  and  drawn  well  down  and  a  special  clamp — ^pile  clamp — 
applied  to  its  base.  The  end  of  the  clamp  as  it  grasps  the  pile  should 
be  directed  upward  into  the  rectum;  t.  e,,  it  should  not  grasp  the 
hemorrhoidal  mass  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
as  this  would  result  in  an  annular  scar,  which  is  not  desirable.  The 
pile  is  firmly  caught  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  completely 
crushed  by  turning  the  screw  down  tight.  The  pile  is  then  cut  away 
with  the  scissors,  rather  close  to,  but  not  flush  with,  the  surface  of 
the  blades  of  the  clamp;  a  small  part  of  the  tissue  should  be  left 
protruding  beyond  the  surface  of  the  clamp  after  the  pile  is  cut 
away.  The  cautery  at  a  red  heat  isL  now  applied  to  the  cut  edge  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  pile  which  protrudes  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  this  is  slowly  burned  to  a  crisp  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  blades.  The  clamp  is  then  removed.  Each  pile 
is  treated  in  this  manner.  It  will  be  seen,  when  the  operation  is 
completed,  that  the  seared  lines  corresponding  to  the  several  piles 
that  have  been  burnt  off  all  radiate  up  into  the  rectum.  They 
should  not  join  each  other  to  form  an  annular  scar  around  the  anus. 
The  rectum  is  not  tamponed.  The  introduction  of  the  gauze  pack 
would  tend  to  open  the  seams  made  by  the  cautery  and  might  thus 
cause  bleeding. 

Prolapsus  Recti. — Lesser  degrees  of  this  condition  may  be  cor- 
rected by  minor  procedures;  by  cauterizing  the  prolapsed  portion — 
lines  made  with  the  actual  cautery  radiating  from  the  anal  margin 
up  into  the  rectum.  Another  plan  is  to  resect  the  prolapsed  portion 
and  then  suture  the  end  of  the  rectum  to  the  margin  of  the  anus.    If 
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the  prolapse  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  poljrp,  hemorrhoids,  etc., 
these  conditions  should  be  corrected. 

SiGMOiDOPEXY. — ^This  operation  which  consists  in  anchoring  the 
sigmoid  flexure  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  offers  a  very  effectual 
method  of  treatment  for  those  cases  that  resist  less  radical  measures. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  long  and  corresponding  to  the 
middle  of  the  left  rectus  muscle  is  made.  The  incision  crosses  the 
line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus. 
The  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat  and  through  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  (anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus),  exposing  the  fibers  of  the  muscle.  The  fibers  of  the 
rectus  are  split  bluntly  with  the  fingers.  The  transversalis  fascia 
(posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus)  is  incised.  The  deep 
epigastric  artery  and  vein  are  encountered,  passing  obliquely  across 
the  bottom  of  the  incision.  These  vessels  are  drawn  to  one  side  or 
are  ligated  double  and  cut  between  the  ligatures.  The  peritoneal 
layer  is  incised.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  secured  and  drawn  up  into 
the  incision,  quite  taut,  so  as  to  draw  up  the  slack.  Care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  twist  the  sigmoid  as  it  is  drawn  up  into  the  abdominal 
incision.  Four  or  five  sutures  of  chromic  catgut  are  introduced  in 
the  wall  of  the  bowel.  These  sutures  each  take  several  good,  broad 
bites  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  but  they  should  not  penetrate  into  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel.  The  sutures  are  placed  so  as  to  include  the 
strong  longitudinal  stria,  and  are  placed  about  one-half  inch  apart. 
The  ends  of  the  sutures  are  left  quite  long.  The  bowel  is  then 
replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  ends  of  the  sutures,  each 
threaded  in  a  large,  curved  needle  and  carried  through  the  corre- 
sponding edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  (posterior 
layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus).  The  sutures  are  left  untied  until 
they  have  all  been  introduced.  When  the  sutures  are  tied  they  have 
the  effect  of  securing  the  wall  of  the  sigmoid  against  the  peritoneum 
and  at  the  same  time  they  close  the  incision  by  drawing  the  edges  of 
the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  together.  The  edges  of  the 
split  rectus  are  approximated  with  several  sutures  of  plain  catgut. 
The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  sutured  with 
a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  cat<nit  and  the  skin  finally  closed 
with  an  intracuticular  suture  of  plain  catgut. 

In  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum  the  mesosigmoid  is  unusually 
long.  This  operation  pulls  the  sigmoid  and  the  rectum  up  taut  and 
anchors  the  bowel  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
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The  writer  has  used  this  plan  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
of  long  standing,  intractable  prolapse,  in  both  children  and  adults, 
with  uniform  satisfactory  results,  and  with  no  recurrences. 

•  Besection  aiLd  Amputation  of  the  Bectnm. — ^Resection  of  the 
rectum  consists  in  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  rectal  tube  in  con- 
tinuity. The  operation  is  usually  done  for  malignant  disease; 
sometimes  for  syphilitic  and  tubercular  disease,  chronic  ulceration, 
stricture,  etc.,  where  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum  (the  ampulla  part),  the  anal  portion  not  being  involved  in 
the  disease.  After  the  diseased  part  has  been  resected  the  upper  end 
of  the  rectum  is  brought  down  and  sutured  to  the  lower,  anal  portion. 
In  this  operation  the  sphincter  apparatus  is  not  interfered  withi 
Cases  where  this  procedure  (restriction  of  an  annular  segment  and 
reunion  of  the  two  ends  of  the  rectum)  is  applicable  are  of  rather 
rare  occurrence. 

Amputation  of  the  rectum  consists  in  removal  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum,  including  the  anal  portion,  or  of  the  entire  rectum. 
If  the  entire  rectum  is  excised  the  operation  may  be  described  as 
extirpation  of  the  rectum  or  excision  of  the  rectum.  Amputation 
of  the  rectum  is  done  for  carcinoma,  extensive  ulcerations,  stricture. 

The  upper  end  of  the  bowel  may  be  drawn  down  and  sutured 
to  the  margin  of  the  skin  at  the  original  site  of  the  anus  or  an 
artificial  anus  may  be  established  in  the  left  iliac  region.  In  all 
cases  where  it  has  been  possible  to  preserve  the  sphincter  apparatus, 
external  sphincter  muscle,  the  bowel  may  be  brought  down  and  sutured 
to  the  edges  of  the  skin  about  the  anus,  witli  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  fairly  continent  anus.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  sphincter  apparatus,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
establish  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region.  A  controllable 
artificial  anus  in  this  region  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  f«Tcal  orifice 
in  the  original  anal  region  over  which  there  is  little  or  no  control. 

The  various  methods  of  resecting  or  amputating  the  rectum, 
entire  or  in  part,  may  be  considered  under  three  heads:  the  perineal 
the  sacral,  and  the  combined  methods. 

A  single  plan  of  operating  will  not  apply  to  all  cases.  The 
method  must  be  adapted,  and  if  necessary  modified,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  case.  The  indications  call  for  a  plan 
of  operation  by  which  the  disease  can  be  completely  eradicated  and 
which  will  provide  a  controllable  anal  orifice  either  in  the  original  site 
of  the  anus  or  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
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In  those  cases  where  the  tumor  is  within  reach  of  the  examining 
finger,  in  the  anal  region  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first  portion 
(ampulla)  of  the  rectum,  the  perineal  route  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient for  amputation,  and  the  sacral  route  most  convenient  for 
resection  and  subsequent  end-to-end  anastomosis.  Where  the  tumor 
is  situated  high  up,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
rectum,  or  where  it  involves  the  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon),  the 
combined  method  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and, 
furthermore,  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  more  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  rectum  and  the  adjacent  structures;  of  the  lymph- 
glands  behind  the  rectum,  of  the  liver,  etc.  In  those  cases  where 
the  anal  portion  is  involved  in  the  disease  and  the  sphincter  ap- 
paratus must  be  sacrificed,  the  combined  method  of  operation  with 
the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region  will 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — It  is  necessary  that  the  bowels 
be  tlioroughly  emptied  before  proceeding  with  any  operation  upon 
the  rectum,  and  this  is  especially  desirable  if  the  operation  involves 
resection  or  excision  of  a  part  or  all  of  the  rectum.  A  period  of 
several  days  to  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  patient  for  the  operation.  During  several  days  or  the  week 
preceding  the  operation  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  emptied  by  repeated 
doses  of  cathartics,  but  during  the  twenty-four  hours  immediately 
prior  to  the  operation  no  laxatives  should  be  administered.  The 
rectum  is  irrigated  daily  with  salt  solution.  The  diet  during  the 
last  day  or  two  before  operation  should  be  limited  to  substances  which 
leave  little  or  no  residue  in  the  bowel — eggs,  broths,  albumin  water, 
etc.,  but  no  milk.  During  the  last  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the 
operation  repeated  doses  of  bismuth  and  tincture  of  opium  should 
be  given  to  set  the  bowel  at  rest.  One-half  hour  before  operation  a 
hypodermic  dose  of  one-quarter  grain  of  morphine  is  administered. 

If  the  constriction  caused  by  the  growth  is  so  tight  that  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  emptying  the  bowel  by  laxatives,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  an  artificial  anus,  usually  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
This  should  be  done  one  or  two  weeks  before  the  operation  upon  the 
rectum  is  undertaken.  At  the  same  time  that  the  colostomy  is  made 
the  operator  is  able  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  rectum  through 
the  abdominal  incision ;  whether  the  rectum  is  movable  or  adherent, 
the  presence  of  affected  lymph-glands,  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver, 
etc.     If  it  is  intended  to  resect  the  diseased  portion  of  the  rectum 
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and  to  draw  the  end  of  the  bowel  down  and  suture  it  to  the  anal 
portion  or  to  the  margin  of  the  anus,  then  the  transverse  colon 
should  be  used  for  the  colostomy  because,  if  the  sigmoid  is  used,  it 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  draw  the  end  of  the  bowel  down 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  upon  the  rectum. 

After  resection  or  amputation  of  the  rectum  the  bowels  are  not 
permitted  to  move  for  five  of  six  days,  and  during  this  period  the 
diet  is  restricted  to  eggs,  broths,  albumin  water,  etc.,  but  no  milk, 
so  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  solid  residue  in  the  bowel.  Castor 
oil  given  in  the  evening  is  a  satisfactory  laxative  when  the  time  comes 
to  move  the  bowels. 

Perineal  Method. — Working  from  the  perineum  we  may  resect 
a  part  of  the  rectum  and  afterward  reunite  the  ends  of  the  bowel, — 
rescctio  recti;  or  a  part  of  the  rectum  or  the  entire  rectum  may  be 
amputated, — amputatio  recti, — and  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel 
brought  down  and  sutured  to  the  margin  of  the  anus.  If  it  has  been 
possible  to  preserve  the  external  sphincter  we  will  have  more  or  less 
complete  control  of  the  bowel.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to  sacrifice 
the  external  sphincter,  there  will  be  no  control  over  the  bowel,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  faecal  opening  will  be  located  in  a  very 
inconvenient  situation.  It  would  seem  to  be  better,  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  sphincter  apparatus,  to  establish  an 
artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region,  which  will  usually  be  quite 
continent. 

Resection  of  the  Rectum  in  Continuity  (Dieffenbach). — 
This  operation  may  be  performed  for  excision  of  cicatricial  stricture 
or  for  a  malignant  growth  involving  a  limited  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  rectum  above  the  anal  portion,  the  lower,  anal  portion  being  free 
from  tlie  disease.  Tlie  diseased  part  of  the  rectum  is  resected  in  its 
continuity,  an  annular  segment  of  the  rectum  corresponding  to  the 
diseasc»d  area  excised,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  portion  then 
brought  down  and  sutured  to  the  healthy  lower  anal  part.  A  great 
disadvantatre  in  this  method  of  operation  is  that  the  work  is  done 
from  within  the  rectum,  and  the  wound  and  often  the  peritoneal 
cavity  must  almost  necessarily  lx\*onie  infected.  It  would  appear  that 
the  sacral  method  (Kraske)  would  he  the  preferable  one  for  resecting 
a  part  of  the  rectum  in  continuity. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  with  the  buttocks 
raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  placed  underneath  them. 

The  sphincter  is   thoroughly  dilated  and  the  rectum   irrigated 
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with  salt  solution.  The  anal  portion  of  the  rectum  is  divided  by  two 
incisions,  one  of  which,  commencing  within  the  anus,  passes  back- 
ward, dividing  the  anus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  as  far  back 
as  the  coccyx.  The  second  incision  commences  within  the  anus  and 
passes  forward,  dividing  the  anus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
as  far  forward  as  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  Two  broad,  blunt-pronged  re- 
tractors are  introduced,  one  on  either  side,  and  the  wound  thus  held 
wide  open. 

A  transverse  incision  is  made  in  either  side  of  the  rectal  wall 
just  below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease.  These  incisions  pass 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  and  divide 
the  lower,  healthy  anal  portion  of  the  rectum  from  the  upper  dis- 
eased part.  A  strip  of  gauze  is  inserted  into  the  upper  diseased  part 
of  the  rectum  to  prevent  its  contents  from  escaping  and  soiling  the 
wound.  The  edge  of  the  upper  diseased  part  of  the  rectum  is 
loosened  all  around  and  secured  with  a  volsella  forceps  or  with  several 
heavy  silk  sutures  which  close  the  end  of  the  bowel  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  as  tractors.  The  diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  de- 
tached from  the  loose  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  it.  Making 
steady  traction,  the  diseased  part  of  the  bowel  is  drawn  down  more 
and  more  and  its  separation  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
continued  until  it  is  entirely  free  on  all  sides.  We  are  then  able  to 
pull  down  the  end  of  the  bowel  and  reach  well  beyond  the  upper  limits 
of  the  disease,  at  least  two  inches  above  the  upper  limits  of  the 
disease.  The  separation  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  rectum  is  ac- 
complished chiefly  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  or  the  end  of 
the  blunt-pointed  scissors,  removing  most  of  the  loose  tissue  behind 
the  rectum  at  the  same  time.  Vessels  are  clamped  as  they  are  cut 
during  the  course  of  the  operation.  All  vessels  that  have  been 
clamped  are  ligated. 

In  liberating  the  rectum  anteriorly  we  meet  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum which  is  reflected  downward  upon  its  front  aspect.  If  this 
is  not  involved  in  tlie  disease  it  can  usuallv  be  peeled  awav  from  the 
front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  the  finger  without  opening  into  it. 
If  diseased,  or  if  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  front  wall  of  the 
rectum,  we  may  cut  througli  it  close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and, 
introducing  the  finger  into  the  opening  thus  made,  draw  the  rectum 
down.  A  gauze  pad  is  temporarily  introduced  to  prevent  the  prolapse 
of  intestine  through  the  opening  and  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
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After  the  rectum  has  been  drawn  down  for  a  sufficient  distance  the 
opening  in  the  peritoneum  may  be  closed  by  suturing  its  edge  with 
catgut  to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  or  the  opening  may  be  left  unsutured  and  a  strip  of  gauze 
introduced  into  the  pertioneal  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 
The  end  of  the  gauze  drain  is  left  protruding  through  the  wound  in 
the  perineum,  in  front  of  the  anus.  The  upper  part  of  the  rectum, 
the  part  above  tlie  disease,  should  not  be  separated  from  its  surround- 
ing parts  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  permit  of  its  being  drawn 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  segment  of  the  bowel  without  tension, 
and  furthermore  one  should  not  work  too  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
rectum,  in  order  not  to  damage  the  blood-supply  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  rectum  might  be  seriously  impaired. 

After  the  rectum  has  been  liberated  to  a  point  beyond  the  upper 
limits  of  the  disease  we  may  proceed  to  excise  the  diseased  por- 
tion. Before  doing  this  two  tractors  of  silk  are  passed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  above  the  diseased  area  in 
order  to  steady  it  after  the  diseased  segment  has  been  excised.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  end  of  the  healthy  bowel  is  sutured 
to  the  edge  of  the  lower  segment  (anal  portion).  This  is  done  with 
fine  silk  sutures  which  alternately  pass  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  bowel  and  through  the  mucous  membrane  only.  The  edges 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  incisions  in  the  lower  segment  of  the 
rectum,  including  the  ends  of  the  sphincter,  are  then  brought  together 
in  a  similiar  manner,  and  thus  the  continuitv  of  the  bowel  is  restored. 
Tlie  incision  in  tlie  skin  in  front  of  the  anus  and  that  behind  the 
anus  arc  only  partly  closed,  and  a  strip  of  gauze  is  packed  to  the 
bottom  of  each  incision,  as  thorough  drainage  is  imperative. 

A  soft-rubber  tube,  wrapped  around  with  gauze,  is  introduced 
well  up  into  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  beyond  the  line  of  suture. 
This  is  to  prevent  soiling  of  the  suture  line  and  also  to  allow  the 
passage  of  gas  during  the  few  days  immediately  following  the 
operation. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch  has  been  opened  and  packed  the  end 
of  the  gauze  strip  oniorges  throuirh  the  incision  in  the  perineum  in 
front  of  the  anus. 

Amputatiox  of  the  EECTrM. — 111  this  operation  the  anal  por- 
tion and  part  or  all  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie  rectum  are  excised. 
Amputation  of  tlie  rectum  may  bo  accomplished  with  sacrifice  of 
the  entire  sphincter  apparatus, — Lisf ranc's  operation ;  or  the  external 
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sphincter  may  be  preserved,  in  which  case  we  have  a  fairly  continent 
anus. 

LiSFRANC^s  Operation. — This  operation  is  adapted  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  already  involved  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  the  anal  portion,  and  where  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel 
(sphincter)  cannot  be  saved.  The  operation  consists  in  cutting  well 
beyond  the  anal  margin,  removing  the  anal  portion  and  all  the  con- 
nective tissue  in  both  ischio-rectal  fossae  and  the  rectal  tube  well  up 
beyond  the  site  of  the  disease — at  least  two  inches  above  the  apparent 
upper  limit  of  the  disease.  The  end  of  the  bowel  is  then  brought 
down  and  sutured  to  the  margin  of  the  skin  about  the  anus.  In  this 
operation  the  entire  sphincter  apparatus  is  sacrificed ;  hence  the  result 
is  very  unsatisfactory  in  that  there  is  little  or  no  control  over  the 
artificial  anus  which  is  established  at  the  site  of  the  original  anus. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  with  the  buttocks 
raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  placed  underneath  them.  The  rectum  is 
loosely  packed  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent  leakage  and  to  help  identify 
it  during  the  course  of  the  operation.  The  anus  is  closed  with  several 
silk  sutures,  which  are  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors. 

An  incision  which  encircles  the  anus  is  made  through  the  skin. 
This  incision  is  carried  down  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  about 
the  lower  end  of  tlie  rectum,  and,  when  this  part  of  the  bowel  has 
been  liberated  all  around,  it  is  seized  and  drawn  down.  The  levatores 
ani,  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
are  encountered.  The  finger  is  hooked  under  the  levatores  and  they 
are  divided  with  the  scissors  close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and  then, 
gradually  working  deeper  and  deeper,  the  rectum  is  thoroughly  sep- 
arated all  around  from  the  loose  connective  tissue  which  surrounds 
it  and  is  pulled  down  more  and  more  as  this  step  of  the  operation 
progresses.  The  isolation  of  the  rectum  is  accomplished  chiefly  by 
dissecting  with  the  fingers  or  with  blunt-pointed  scissors. 

If  more  space  is  required,  accessory  incisions  may  be  added.  A 
posterior  incision  whicli  reaches  from  the  circular  incision  that  sur- 
rounds the  anus  backward  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  may  be  made. 
This  incision  may  still  farther  be  extended  upward  upon  the  back 
of  the  coccyx,  and,  if  necessary,  this  bone  may  be  enucleated,  after 
the  soft  parts  which  cover  it  have  been  separated  with  a  periosteum 
elevator.  An  anterior  incision  may  also  be  added.  This  incision 
passes  forward  from  the  circular  incision  which  surrounds  the  anus, 
as  far  as  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior  wall 
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of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  This  anterior  incision  not  only  provides 
more  room,  but  allows  the  operator  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
location  of  the  urethra  and  vagina  and  may  thus  diminish  the  liability 
of  injuring  these  parts. 

In  isolating  the  rectum  in  the  female  it  will  be  necessary  to 
separate  it  upon  its  anterior  aspect  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina.  The  vagina  may  also  be  involved  in  the  disease,  and  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  excise  a  part  of  its  wall  together  with  the 
rectum.  In  the  male  the  rectum  has  to  be  separated  anteriorly  from 
the  deep  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland  and  from  the  base  of  the 
bladder. 

As  we  continue  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum  upon  its  anterior 
aspect  we  meet  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  dips  down  in  front  of 
the  rectum:  in  the  female  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  in 
the  male  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  If  this  fold  of  peri- 
toneum is  not  involved  in  the  disease,  it  may  be  peeled  away  from 
the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  without  opening  into  it.  At  times, 
however,  it  is  opened,  either  intentionally  when  it  is  diseased  or 
accidentally.  This  is  of  no  special  significance,  especially  if  the 
rectum  itself  has  not  been  opened.  The  opening  in  the  peritoneum 
may  be  closed  by  suturing  its  edge  to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers 
the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  several  catgut  stiches;  or  it  may 
be  left  unsutured  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  packed  with  gauze.  In 
separating  tlie  rectum  posteriorly  there  may  be  considerable  hemor- 
rhage. Blood-vessels  that  pass  to  and  from  the  rectum  and  ramify 
upon  the  lateral  walls  of  the  rectum,  branches  of  the  superior  and 
middle  hemorrhoidals,  must  be  secured  with  artery  clamps  and  ligated. 
Diseased  lymph-nodes  which  are  found  situated  behind  the  rectum 
must  also  be  enucleated. 

After  the  rectum  has  been  separated  beyond  the  upper  limits 
of  the  disease  the  whole  tube  is  pulled  down  and  the  lower  diseased 
portion  is  amputated,  making  a  straight  cut  across  the  bowel.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  edge  of  the  bowel  is  sewed  to  the  edges  of 
the  skin  around  the  anus  with  alternating  superficial  and  deep  stitches 
of  silk. 

If  there  have  been  made  accessory  posterior  and  anterior  in- 
cisions, these  may  be  closed  with  several  interrupted  sutures.  These 
sutures  must  not  be  placed  too  close  together,  as  there  should  be 
sufficient  space  between  the  sutures  to  allow  free  drainage  from  the 
parts  about  the  rectum. 
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Drainage  is  made  with  strips  of  gauze,  which  are  packed  loosely 
into  the  incision,  both  in  front  and  behind  the  rectum.  The  strip 
of  gauze  behind  the  rectum  should  reach  well  up  into  the  connective- 
tissue  space  between  the  sacrum  and  rectum. 

Amputation  of  the  Rectum  With  Preservation  of  the 
External  Sphincter. — ^This  operation  is  adapted  to  those  cases 
where  the  growth  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and 
the  anal  portion  is  not  involved.  If  the  external  sphincter  muscle 
can  be  preserved  we  are  able  to  make  a  new  anus  which  is  fairly  well 
under  control. 


Fig.  251.— Resection  of  the  Rectum  (Qu^nu).  Shows  incision  encircling  the 
anus  and  extending  forward  into  the  perineum  and  backward  to  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx.  The  Incision  around  the  anus  is  made  very  close  to  the  anal  margin 
in  order  to  preserve  the  external  sphincter. 


The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  with  the  but- 
tocks raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  which  is  placed  under  them.  The 
anus  is  stretched  and  the  rectum  irrigated  and  then  packed  with 
©trip  gauze. 

A  circular  incision  is  made  in  the  skin  entirely  around  and 
close  to  the  anus.  The  lower  end  of  the  rectum  is  dissected  loose 
from  within  the  external  sphincter,  all  around,  so  that  it  can  be 
pulled  down  and  out  of  the  anal  orifice  for  a  short  distance, — ^about 
an  inch.  In  this  way  the  external  sphincter  is  left  uninjured.  The 
lower  end  of  the  rectal  tube  which  has  thus  been  dissected  loose  from 
within  the  anal  margin  is  closed  with  several  silk  sutures  which  are 
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left  long  to  serve  as  tractors.  Gloves  which  have  been  used  for  this 
part  of  the  operatioD  are  discarded.  The  parts  about  the  auus  are 
again  thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  operator  proceeds  to  resect  the 
rectum  as  a  closed  tube. 

An  incision  is  made  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  incision  that 
■encircles  the  anus,  forward,  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  external 
sphincter  as  far  as  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  another  incision  back- 
ward through  the  posterior  end  of  the  external  sphincter,  In  the 
middle  line,  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  then  continued  farther 
backward  upon  the  coccyx  to  the  base  of  this  bone.    The  coccyx  is 


enucleated  after  detaching  the  soft  parts  with  the  periosteum 
elevator  The  external  sphincter  is  thus  divided  into  its  two  halves 
and  left,  one-half  in  each  edge  of  the  skin  incision.  The  space  behind 
the  rectum  is  entered  and  the  rectum  and  the  loose  connective  tissue, 
lymph-nodes,  etc.,  that  lie  behind  it  all  detached  in  one  mass  from 
ijie  front  of  the  sacnnn ;  tlic  l*-vatore  nni  of  eitlifr  A<V-  i^  liookcd  down 
with  tlie  finger  and  divided  with  the  scissors.  Tlio  rectum  is  sepa- 
rated, anteriorly,  from  the  deep  urethra,  profitnto  gland,  seminal 
vesicles,  biis-e  of  bladder  in  the  male,  and  from  the  positerior  wall  of 
the  vagina  in  the  female.  In  the  male  a  catheter  in  the  urethra  will 
indicate  the  position  of  the  urethra  and  protect  it  from  injurj-. 
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After  tlie  levatores  ani  have  been  cut  and  the  rectum  separated 
anteriorly  it  may  be  drawn  down  eufficiently  to  show  the  peritoneal 
fold  which  is  reflected  upon  its  front  surface.  This  fold  is  incised 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  first  around  one  side  and  then 
around  the  other.  The  peritoneal  cavity  which  has  been  thus  opened 
is  packed  temporarily  with  gauze.  The  rectum  may  be  drawn  down 
out  of  the  incision  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches.  The  effort 
to  pull  the  rectum  down  still  farther  out  of  the  incision  is  resisted 
by  the  folds  of  peritoneum  that  pass  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum  back  to  the  sacrum,  and  which  correspond  to  the  folds  of 


peritoneum  that  foim  the  meso'igmoid  (pelvic  colon)  The  superior 
hemorrhoidal  artery  descends  between  these  folds  to  reach  the  rectum. 
A  clamp  IS  applied  to  the  peritoneal  fold  close  up  to  the  sacrum, 
and  the  fold  divided  in  front  of  the  clamp  between  the  clamp  and 
the  rectum  I  he  rlanip  has  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  veasels  m  its 
grasp  The  rtctum  ma\  now  be  pulled  down  freely  out  of  the 
incision  The  rectum  is  drawn  out  until  a  portion  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  wdl  abfie  the  di^ea  e  can  be  brought  down  into  the  anal 
margin  without  tension.  Occasionally  the  mesosigmoid  is  quite  short 
and  resists  the  effort  to  pull  down  the  end  of  the  bowel,  and  it  may 
then  be  necessary  to  stilt  furtlier  clamp  and  divide  the  mesosigmoid 
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before  the  desired  part  of  the  rectum  eao  be  brought  down  vithout 
teDgion.  In  making  the  additional  incision  into  the  mesosigmoid 
the  cut  should  be  made  as  close  as  possible  to  its  root  (line  of  attach- 
ment to  the  sacrum)  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  sigmoid  arteries  which  are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the 
bowel. 

All  vessels  that  have  been  clamped  are  ligated  and  the  edge  of 
the  peritoneal  fold  which  was  cut  away  from  the  front  of  the  rectum 


4— AmpuUtlou 

perlioneuiD  bag  been  Incised  and  the  bowel  drawn  down,  far  out  of  (be  inci- 
sion, BO  thsi  tbF  slRmald  flexure  prespnte  in  ibe  inclHJon.  B.,  bulb  of  Ibe  urethra; 
J'.l'.,  edges  o(  tbo  recto-vpslrsl  told  of  perilonrum;  PH..  proatnte  glaod:  B., 
slRmold  flexure, 

is  sutured  with  plain  catgut  stitches  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
bowel — sigmoid  flexure,  tlius  closing  the  ppritoneal  cavity.  The 
incisions  in  the  perineum  are  closed  with  interrupted  silk  stitches 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  external  sphincter  care- 
fully nnd  accurately  sutured  together.  The  lower,  diseased  part  of 
the  bowel  i^  amputated,  and  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  sutured  to  the 
edges  of  the  anal  margin,  all  around,  with  silk  sutures  placed  quite 
close  together,  spaces  of  one-half  inch  between  them. 

A  rubber  tube  wrapped  around  with  gauze  is  introduced  into 
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the  rectum  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas,  etc.  A  gauze  strip  is  packed 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  perineal  incision,  behind  the  anal 
opening,  and  reaching  well  up  into  the  space  between  the  rectum  in 
front  and  the  sacrum  behind,  in  order  to  insure  good  drainage  of 
this  space.  A  second  drainage  strip  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  incision,  in  front  of  the  anus. 

Vaginal  Method. — ^Access  to  the  rectum  may  be  obtained 
through  an  incision  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  After  the 
rectmii  has  been  exposed  it  is  detached  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  preceding  operations, — "perineal  method.'*    After  the  rectum  has 


Fig.  255.— Amputation  of  the  Rectum  iQu6fiu).  Hie  rectum  has  been  ampu- 
tated and  the  lower  edge  of  the  sigmoid  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  anal  incision. 
Oauze  drains  emerge  from  the  incisions  in  front  of  and  behind  the  anus.  T,  a 
rubber  tube  wrapped  around  with  gauze,  which  is  introduced  into  the  rectum 
to  permit  the  escape  of  gas,  etc. 

been  resected  or  amputated  the  incision  in  the  vaginal  wall  is  closed 
by  suture. 

Sacral  Bonte  (Eraske). — The  rectum  is  approached  through  an 
incision  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  region  after  the  coccyx  and  usually 
a  portion  of  the  sacrum  have  been  removed.  This  plan  of  operation 
is  well  adapted  to  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  rectum,  where  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  anal  por- 
tion is  healthy.  It  affords  good  access  to  the  upper  diseased  part  of 
the  bowel.  Through  this  route  the  diseased  portion  may  be  resected 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  brought  down  and  sutured  to  the 
lower,  anal,  end;  or  the  rectum,  including  the  anal  portion,  may  be 
amputated  and  an  artificial  anus  established  in  the  upper  corner  of 
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the  incision.  The  perineal  or  the  comhioed  method  will  be  found 
more  satisfactory,  however,  in  those  cases  where  amputation,  rather 
than  resection,  of  the  rectum  is  to  be  perfonned. 

Resection  of  the  Rectum  in  Continuity. — The  operation  Ib 
adapted  to  these  cases  where  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  circumscribed 
part  v(  the  bowel  and  the  anal  portion  is  not  involved. 

The  operation  is  described  in  three  steps  :— 

1.  Sacral  "Vor  operation":  resection  of  the  coccyx  and  part  of 
the  sacrum. 


2.  Resection  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel. 

.1.  Apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  bowel  and  treatment  of  the 
ineisiini,  etc. 

S.iciUL  "Von  Operation." — Tlie  patient  lies  upon  the  left  side 
(Hochenegfr).  with  the  holly  inclined  somewhat  toward  the  table,  the 
lower  limbs  sitroiigly  flexed  at  the  l^nce::  ninl  liips  and  supported  thus 
by  an  ussidlant;  or  lie  may  lie  uptm  the  abdomen  with  the  pelvis 
raJF^eil  high  upon  a  sandbag  placed  underneath, 

A  slightly  rurved  incision  with  the  concavity  toward  the  left  ia 
made.     The  incision  begins  upon  a  level  with  the  posterior  inferior 
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iliac  Bpioe,  about  level  with  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  and  about  two 
inchcB  to  the  left  of  the  middle  lice.  It  is  carried  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  coccyx,  and  from  this  point  it  is  continued 
down  in  the  middle  line  upon  the  coccyx,  ending  at  its  tip.  This 
incision  divides  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  and  superficial  fascia,  and 
exposes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  the  lower  portion  of  the 
gluteus  maximuB  muscle,  the  fibers  of  which  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  incision.  That  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus  which 
presents  itself  in  the  wound  is  incised  and  retracted  when  the  line 
of  attachment  of  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  to  the 
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sacrum  is  exposed.     These  structures  are  also  divided  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sacrum. 

Penetrating  through  the  fat  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  the  coccy- 
geu9  which  is  attached  to  the  border  of  the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  and 
the  levator  ani  which  is  attached  to  the  coccyx  near  its  tip,  are  ex- 
posed. These  muscles  are  covered  over  by  a  thin  fascia — the  anal; 
they  are  divided  with  the  knife  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.  The  soft  parts  arc  separated  with  a  periosteum  elevator  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx  and  the  bone  then  seized  with  the 
bono  forceps  and  extirpated.  Tlie  sphincter  ani  is  cut  away  from 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  close  to  the  bone.  If  the  arteria  sacra  media, 
which  decends  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  is  injured,  it  may  be  clamped 
and  tied. 
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The  levator  ani  and  coccygeus  muscles  having  been  already 
divided,  the  operator  penetrates  through  the  loose,  fatty  tissue  which 
lies  behind  the  rectum  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  expose  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  rectum.  If  this  space  is  not  sufficiently  wide  after 
extirpation  of  the  coccyx  it  will  be  necessary  to  resect  a  portion  of 
the  sacrum.  This  is  done  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  The  soft  parts 
are  separated  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  with  the  periosteum 
elevator,  and  that  portion  of  the  sacrum  is  resected  which  lies  below 
a  curved  line  that  commences  at  the  left  border  of  the  bone,  just 
below  the  level  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen,  and  which 
terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum. 

If  necessary  to  get  still  more  room  the  line  of  section  through  the 
sacrum  may  be  carried  straight  across  the  bone  just  below  the  third 
posterior  sacral  foramina  from  the  left  to  the  right  border  of  the 
bone,  thus  removing  all  of  the  sacrum  below  the  third  sacral  foramina. 
The  guide  to  the  location  of  the  third  sacral  foramen  is  the  lower 
end  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  The  lower  end  of  the  sacro-iliac 
ariiiculation  lies  just  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  third  posterior 
sacral  foramen. 

In  making  the  resection  of  the  sacrum  it  is  unwise  to  go  above 
the  lower  border  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen  on  account 
of  the  important  structures  which  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and 
third  anterior  sacral  foramina  (sacral  plexus).  Through  the  fourth 
anterior  sacral  foramen  branches  emerge  which  are  distributed  to 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  If  these  branches  are  damaged  some 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  these  organs  will  follow,  but  this  is 
only  temporary,  control  being  rapidly  regained.  If  the  left  half  only 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sacrum  is  removed,  this  disturbance  will 
be  much  less  marked. 

Resection  of  the  Diseased  Portion  of  the  Rectum. — ^The 
diseased  part  of  the  rectum  is  freed  upon  its  posterior  aspect  and 
upon  the  sides  from  the  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue  that  sur- 
round it.  It  is  then  separated  upon  its  anterior  aspect.  All  blood- 
vessels are  clamped  and  ligated  as  they  are  cut.  The  separation  of 
the  rectum  is  accomplished  with  the  finger,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  open  into  the  bowel.  When  the  diseased  part  of  the  rectum 
has  1)0011  frood  all  around,  a  heavy  silk  ligature  is  tied  tightly  around 
it  just  below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  bowol  is  again  irrigated  and  packed  with  strip  gauze  through 
the  anus.    The  bowel  is  then  divided  below  the  ligature,  thus  cutting 
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the  diseased  part  away  from  the  lower,  healthy  anal  portion.  The 
wound  is  not  soiled,  because  the  diseased  segment  is  shut  off  by  the 
ligature  which  has  been  applied  about  it,  and  the  lower  anal  segment, 
besides  having  been  thoroughly  irrigated,  ia  packed  with  gauze. 

The  diseased  portion  of  the  gut  is  now  seized,  and,  while  trac- 
tion is  made,  it  is  gradually  dissected  out  of  its  bed  of  fat  and 
connective  tissue,  being  thoroughly  isolated  upon  all  sides,  so  that  it 


r  i>art  ot  tbe  rectom 

9  InclBlon.  A  llsktura  la  tbrowa 
be  location  ot  tbe  disease  and  the  bowel  dlTldad 
ted  b7  ths  dotud  line. 

can  be  pulled  down  as  far  as  may  be  necessary.  The  detachment  of 
the  bowel  is  accomplished  largely  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fingers. 
Tn  freeing  tbe  rectum  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  the  pouch  of 
peritoneum  which  dips  down  upon  its  front  wall,  between  it  and  the 
uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  and  the  bladder  in  the  male  is 
encountered.  It  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  pouch,  and,  indeed, 
this  is  probably  desirable  in  all  cases,  since  the  bowel  can  then  be 
brought  down  with  much  more  ease.  After  the  opening  has  been 
made  in  the  peritoneal  pouch  it  may  be  enlarged  by  cutting  with 
the   scissors,    upon   either   side,   close   to   the  wall   of   the   rectum. 
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Through  the  opening  which  is  thus  made  two  fingerg  are  introduced 
and  the  bowel  pulled  down.  After  the  bowel  has  been  pulled  down 
as  far  as  necessary  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum  may 
be  sewed  to  the  peritoneal  layer  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  with  plain 
catgut  snture,  thus  closing  oS  the  peritoneal  cavity;  or  else  the  peri- 
toneal pouch  may  be  left  open  and  packed  with  gauze.  If  the  peritoneal 


Fig,  !6».— Resecllon  of  Itio  Recluni  (Arnile)  Tbe  recti 
Tcly  delacbed  and  drawn  out  ot  tbe  iQClelaa  and  llgated  n 
mlta   ot  tbe   disease.      It    IB   divided  atKive   tbe    I  gature   i 


I  baa  been  exten- 

II  above  tbe  upper 
Indicated  hj  the 


fold  is  involved  in  the  disease  it  ma\  be  already  obliterated  by  ita 
opposing  surfaces  having  become  agglutinated,  or  the  growth  may 
have  extended  still  farther  so  as  to  involve  the  uterus  or  bladder. 
This  will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation;  but  some  surgeons 
do  not  consider  it  a  counter-indication  to  the  continuance  of  the 
operation,  because,  if  necossarv',  the  parts  of  these  organs  that  are 
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involved  maj'  be  resected.  If  the  peritoneal  fold  is  not  involved  in 
the  difease  it  can  u&ually  be  peeled  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the 
rectum  with  the  finger,  and  in  this  case  the  operation  may  be  com- 
pleted without  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Diseased  lymph-nodes  located  behind  the  rectum,  between  it  and 
the  sacrum,  should  also  be  enucleated.  There  may  be  considerable 
bleeding  caused  by  separating  the  rectum  upon  its  posterior  aspect 


and  sides  from  branche-i  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal;   they  should 
be  clamped  and  ligated 

After  the  bowel  has  been  detached  all  around  it  is  drawn  out 
of  thp  incision  as  far  as  possible.  Just  beyond  the  upper  limits  of 
the  disease  a  heavy  silk  ligature  is  thrown  around  the  rectum  and 
tied,  and  the  contents  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel  are  thus 
confined  within  that  part  of  the  bowel  which  is  to  be  resected.  Gauze 
pads  are  placed  about  and  underneath  tlie  rectum  to  protect  the 
wound  from  possible  leakage  and  the  diseased  part  is  then  cut  away 
from  the  upper  healthy  portion  of  the  bowel.  Before  the  bowel  is 
divided  an  assistant  grasps  it,  beyond  the  intended  line  of  section, 
with  a  broad,  rubber-sheathed  clamp  or  with  the  fingers  so  that,  when 
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the  diseased  part  is  cut  away^  there  will  be  no  leakage  of  the  bowel 
contents.  The  diseased  portion  having  been  thus  excised,  the  upper 
end  of  the  bowel  is  released  from  the  grasp  of  the  assistant  and 
immediately  packed  with  gauze,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  final  step 
of  the  operation, — the  anastomosis  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  to 
the  lower  anal  portion. 

Anastomosis  of  the  Ends  of  the  Bowel. — ^During  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sutures  that  unite  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  bowel  contents  soil  the  suture  line.  The  gauze 
which  has  been  packed  into  the  upper  segment  of  the  bowel  prevents 
this.  There  should  be  no  tension  whatever  upon  the  upper  segment 
— ^no  tendency  for  it  to  draw  up  into  the  abdomen,  away  from  the 
anal  portion.  Proper  detachment  of  the  bowel  and  opening  of  the 
peritoneal  pouch  will  obviate  this. 

For  uniting  the  ends  of  the  bowel  fine-silk  sutures  are  used. 
The  suture  is  commenced  anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  working 
around  upon  either  side  toward  the  back.  The  sutures  should  be 
introduced  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowel  and  tied  so  that  the 
knots  are  within  the  lumen  of  the  bowel — they  should  be  interrupted 
and  each  should  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut, 
and  be  placed  about  %  inch  distant  from  each  other.  The  sutures 
which  are  introduced  last  and  which  join  the  two  segments  of  the 
bowel  posteriorly,  must  be  introduced  from  the  outer  surface  and  do 
not  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  They 
simply  include  the  outer  coats.  When  these  latter  sutures  have  been 
tied,  it  will  be  found  that  the  knots  are  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
bowel.  Before  completing  the  anastomosis  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
bowel  behind,  a  rubber  tube,  wrapped  around  with  gauze,  is  introduced 
through  the  anus  into  the  bowel,  well  up  beyond  the  line  of  suture. 
This  protects  the  suture  line  and  also  permits  the  escape  of  gas 
during  the  few  days  immediately  following  the  operation.  A  strip 
of  gauze  is  introduced  into  the  wound  down  to  the  line  of  suture  upon 
either  side  of  the  bowel  for  the  puqx)se  of  providing  drainage  in  the 
event  of  leakage. 

Union  most  often  fails  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  suture  line 
in  the  bowel :  this  is  due  probably  to  the  damage  done  to  the  vessels 
which  supply  the  bowel,  in  isolating  it.  Such  a  break  of  the  suture 
line,  however,  usually  does  no  harm  if  proper  drainage  of  the  woimd 
has  been  provided  and  usually  the  resulting  faecal  fistula  closes  spon- 
taneously, or  may  be  closed  by  a  subsequent  operation. 
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.4LMPUTATI0N  OF  THE  EeCTUM  INCLUDING  THE  AnAL  PORTION. — 

If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  lower  (anal)  portion  of  the  bowel,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  rectum,  the  skin  incision  should  be  pro- 
longed from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  so  as  to  encircle  the  anus.  After 
the  coccyx  and  part  of  the  sacrum  have  been  resected  as  described 
above,  the  whole  length  of  the  bowel,  including  the  anal  portion,  is 
isolated,  beginning  below  at  the  anus  and  working  upward.  Upon 
either  side,  near  the  anus,  the  attachment  of  the  levator  ani  is 
separated  from  the  rectum  with  the  scissors,  working  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  rectum.  At  times,  some  diflBculty  in  separating  the 
rectum  from  the  prostate  or  the  vagina  is  experienced.  A  catheter 
is  introduced  into  the  bladder  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  indicate 
the  location  of  the  urethra.  When  the  bowel  has  been  isolated  to  a 
point  beyond  the  upper  limits  of  the  disease,  a  ligature  is  thrown 
around  the  rectum  and  the  diseased  portion  cut  away.  The  end  of 
the  proximal  (upper)  part  of  the  bowel  into  which  a  strip  of  gauze 
has  been  packed  is  then  sewed  to  the  margins  of  the  skin  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  incision  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  with  inter- 
rupted silk  sutures.  The  wound  is  then  packed  carefully  about  the 
bowel,  above  and  below,  and  the  skin  incision  partly  closed  with 
several  silk  sutures.  The  bowel  may  be  twisted  through  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  before  uniting  it  to  the  margin  of  the  skin,  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  artificial  anus  more  continent.  A  faecal  fistula  in  this 
position  is  very  inconvenient.  Better  to  establish  an  artificial  anus 
in  the  left  iliac  region. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  preserve  the  external 
sphincter  muscle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  end  of  the  bowel  may 
be  drawn  down  and  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  anal  margin  after 
the  mucous-membrane  layer  has  been  dissected  away  from  within 
the  anal  ring. 

Combined  Method  (also  Called  the  Abdomino-Ferineal,  Abdomino- 
Anal,  etc.). — This  operation  is  suitable  for  cancer  involving  the  upper 
part  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon).  With  many 
surgeons  this  is  the  operation  of  choice  for  practically  all  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  rectum.  Up  to  the  present  the  immediate  mortality 
has  been  high,  especially  in  fat  men.  In  men  the  mortality  varies 
between  50  and  80  per  cent.;  in  women,  between  10  and  20  per 
cent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  figures  will  be  greatly  improved 
as  surgeons  become  more  familiar  with  the  operation. 

By  the  combined  method  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel  (pelvic 
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colon  and  rectum)  is  detached  through  the  abdominal  incision  and 
then  removed  later  through  an  incision  in  the  perineum.  The  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  bowel  is  either  fixed  in  an  incision  in  the  abdominal 
wall  and  a  permanent  artificial  anus  thus  established;  or  else  it  is 
pulled  down  and  sutured  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  (if  the 
lower  portion  has  been  left  remaining)  or  to  the  edge  of  the  original 
anal  margin. 

Combined  Operation  with  the  Establishment  of  an  Arti- 
ficial Iliac  Anus. — ^This  operation  is  less  complicated  than  some  of 
the  others  that  may  be  practiced  by  the  combined  method.  It  permits 
of  very  radical  excision  of  the  diseased  parts  and  gives  an  artificial 
anus  which  is  quite  continent.  The  operation  may  be  described  in 
two  stops,  the  abdominal  and  the  perineal. 

The  Abdominal  Step. — ^Tlie  patient  is  placed  in  the  Trendel- 
enberg  position  and  an  incision  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the 
symphysis  pubis  upward  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches.  The 
liver  is  examined  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  free  from  metastatic 
growth.  In  men,  in  order  to  gain  enough  room,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  incise  the  recti  muscles  close  to  their  attachment  to  the  pubic 
bones.    This  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

The  small  intestines  are  pushed  up  toward  the  diaphragm  and 
held  thus,  out  of  the  way,  by  several  gauze  pads.  The  sigmoid  flexure 
is  secured  well  above  the  location  of  the  disease  and  followed  do\\Tiward 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  rectum,  opposite  the 
third  sacral  vertebra.  This  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  which  lies 
loose  in  the  pelvic  cavity  is  called  the  pelvic  colon  and  was  formerly 
described  as  the  first  part  of  the  rectum.  The  growth  is  examined, 
whether  movable  or  adherent  to  adjacent  organs.  Investigation  is  also 
made  as  to  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  lymph-nodes  behind  the 
rectum,  and  along  tiie  course  of  the  internal  iliac  vessels.  It  must  also 
be  determined  whetiier,  after  the  diseased  part  has  been  excised,  there 
will  be  enough  of  the  sigmoid  (pelvic  colon)  remaining  to  permit  the 
end  of  the  bowel  to  be  brought  down  and  sutured  to  the  anal  portion 
of  the  rectum  or  to  the  margin  of  the  anus ;  or  whether  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  luake  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  iliac  region. 
It  will  he  noticed  that  there  is  ample  room  to  make  the  necessary 
investigation  in  the  feiuale  ])elvis,  whereas,  in  tlu^  male,  and  es- 
pecially in  fal  men,  the  pelvic  cavity  is  narrow  and,  at  times,  con- 
siderable difliculty  will  be  experienced  in  exploring  the  pelvis  and 
carrying  out  the  steps  of  the  operation. 
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If  it  is  decided  to  proceed  with  the  operation  the  sigmoid  is 
drawn  up  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  incision,  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents by  stripping  between  the  fingers  and  surrounded  by  two  heavy 
silk  ligatures  which  are  passed  through  the.  mesoBigmoid  and  placed 
fairly  close  together.  The  bowel  is  divided  between  the  ligatures. 
The  end  of  each  aegme^it  of  the  bowel  is  cleansed  and  then  inverted 
and  secured  thus  with  a  purse-string  suture  of  silk,  which  is  placed 
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in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  about  one  inch  beyond  the  ligatured  end.  The 
end  of  the  bowel  is  inverted,  the  purse-string  pulled  tight  and  tied. 
Both  ends  of  tlic  bowel  are  treated  in  this  manner.  TJic  en^  of  the 
purse-strings  nre  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  artificial  iliac  anus  an  incision  is  made 
in  the  left  iliac  region,  penetrating,  "grid-iron"  fashion,  between 
the  fibers  of  the  several  abdominal  muscles  and  the  end  of  the  upper 
segment  of  the  bowel  drawn  out  through  the  incision  for  a  distance 
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of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  witli  the  tails  of  the  purse-string  suture 
whinh  were  left  long  for  this  purpose.  The  end  of  the  bowel  is  fixed 
in  the  incision  by  several  sutures  of  chromic  catgut,  No.  1,  which 
secure  the  end  of  the  bowel  to  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  trans- 
versalis  fascia  in  a  manner  quite  analogous  to  that  described  for 
colostomy,  page  465.  The  bowel  is  not  opened  for  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  tlie  operation,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
in  each  case — degree  of  distention,  etc.  To  open  the  bowel  the  purse- 
string  is  cut  and  the  end  of  the  bowel  everted  and  opened. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  devoted  to  the  lower  piece  of 
the  bowel — the  portion  which  is  to  be  excised.  The  mesentery  of 
this  part  of  the  bowel  is  tied  off  with  one  or  two  ligatures  of  catgut. 
These  ligatures  are  passed  double  with  the  blunt  carrier,  so  that 
after  they  have  been  tied,  the  mesentery  may  be  cut  between  them. 
The  mesosigmoid  is  thus  treated,  using  as  many  ligatures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  tie  it  off  as  far  down  as  the  point  where  it  ceases  to 
exist — where  the  pelvic  colon  becomes  the  rectum — opposite  the  third 
sacral  vertebra.  The  inferior  mesenteric  vessels  are  sought  between 
the  folds  of  the  mesosigmoid,  to  the  left  of,  and  upon  a  level  with, 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  At  this  point  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery  dips  down  into  the  pelvis  to  become  the  superior  hemorrhoidal. 
It  rests  upon  the  bifurcation  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery  and  is 
in  close  relationship  with  the  ureter.  Just  before  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric dips  into  the  pelvis  to  become  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  it  gives 
off  the  sigmoid  arteries,  usually  two  in  number,  which  are  distributed 
to  and  are  essential  for  the  nutrition  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In 
their  course  to  the  sigmoid  these  vessels  run  between  the  layers  of 
the  mesosigmoid,  breaking  up  into  numerous  branches  which  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  form  a  series  of  arches  before  they 
reach  the  bowel.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  tying  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal, to  apply  the  ligature  below  the  point  where  the  sigmoid 
arteries  are  given  off  from  the  inferior  mesenteric. 

The  peritoneum  which  covers  the  rectum  is  incised  downward, 
along  each  side  of  the  rectum  and  below,  across  the  front  of  the 
rectum — ^where  it  is  reflected  forward  on  to  the  bladder  in  the  male 
and  on  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  The  rectum, 
including  all  the  loose  connective  tissue  and  lymph-nodes  that  are 
situated  behind  it,  between  it  and  the  front  surface  of  the  sacrum, 
is  peeled  out  in  one  mass.  This  is  done,  bluntly,  with  the  fingers, 
cleaning  the  parts  away  clear  back  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
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sacnim.  The  sacro-media  artery  is  secured  aud  ligated  just  below  its 
origin  from  the  point  where  the  aorta  bifurcates,  before  beginning 
this  part  of  the  operation.  Working  downward  along  the  sides  of 
the  rectum  some  bands  of  connective  tissue,  including  the  middle 
hemorrhoidal  arteries,  are  met  with  and  may  be  clamped  before  being 
torn  or  cut  close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum.  Below  and  anteriorly,  in 
the  male,  the  rectum  is  separated  from  the  base  of  the  bladder  and 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  prostate;  in  the  female  from  the 
upper  pari;  of  the  vagina,  uterus.  The  isolation  of  the  rectum  is 
continued  downward  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  levator  ani  muscle 
upon  either  side.  In  enucleating  affected  lymph-nodes,  etc.,  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  ureters  as  they  dip  down  into  the 
pelvis  at  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses.  It  is  also  necessary  to  again 
avoid  the  ureters  in  separating  the  rectum  below,  from  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  as  the  ureters  pass  forward  in  this  situation  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  rectum  to  reach  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  injured. 

After  the  pelvic  colon  and  rectum  have  been  completely  detached 
they  are  pushed  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  and  the  torn 
edges  of  the  pertioneum  are  brought  together  with  sutures  so  as  to 
restore  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  The  detached 
rectum  and  pelvic  colon  thus  lie  below  the  restored  peritoneal 
lining  of  the  pelvic  floor.  The  abdominal  part  of  the  operation  is 
thus  complete  and  the  extirpation  of  the  rectum  from  below  remains 
to  be  accomplished. 

Pebineal  Step. — ^The  technique  of  this  part  of  the  operation 
does  not  differ  from  that  described  under  "Perineal  Method,^^  'Tis- 
franc's  operation,"  page  567. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  legs  flexed 
upon  the  abdomen  and  the  buttocks  raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  placed 
underneath  them. 

The  rectum  is  loosely  packed  with  strip  gauze  through  the  anus, 
and  the  anus  closed  with  several  silk  sutures.  An  incision  is  made 
which  encircles  the  anus  and  reaches  back  to  the  coccyx  (see 
page  567).  The  rectum  is  then  detached,  working  from  below  up- 
ward, separating  it  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  in 
the  male  and  from  the  vagina  in  the  female,  until  the  point  is  reached 
where  the  levatores  ani  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  rectum. 
This  represents  the  boundary  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  operation.     The  levatores  ani  are  cut  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
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rectum  and  the  rectum  then  removed.    The  perineal  incision  is  closed 
in  part  and  a  plug  of  gauze  left  in  for  drainage. 

The  entire  operation  can  be  done  by  a  single  operator  or  a 
second  operator  may  do  the  work  from  below.  The  abdominal  incision 
may  be  left  open  (or  partly  closed  with  a  few  temporary  sutures) 
until  the  perineal  part  of  the  operation  has  been  completed,  when 
the  first  operator  or  the  single  operator,  if  only  one,  may,  with  a 
change  of  gloves,  complete  the  operation  by  suturing  the  edges  of 
the  torn  peritoneal  lining  of  the  pelvic  floor  and  closing  the  abdominal 
incision. 

Combined  Operation  with  Suture  of  the  End  of  the  Sig- 
moid TO  THE  Anal  Margin  or  to  the  Anal  Portion. — In  those 
cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  length  of  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon) 
left  after  the  diseased  part  of  the  bowel  has  been  resected,  it  may 
be  decided  to  pull  down  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  and  suture  it  to  the 
anal  margin  if  it  has  been  possible  to  preserve  the  external  sphincter ; 
or  to  anastomose  it  to  the  anal  portion  of  the  rectum  if  this  part 
remains.  Special  care  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  enough  of  the 
blood-supply  of  the  sigmoid  to  insure  the  nutrition  of  the  end  of  the 
bowel  which  is  drawn  down  for  suture,  to  the  anal  margin  or  to  the 
anal  portion  of  the  rectum.  Care  must  be  exercised,  in  ligating  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal,  to  secure  the  vessel  below  the  level  of  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  that  is,  below  the  point  where  the  sigmoid 
branches  are  given  off  from  the  inferior  mesenteric.  The  sigmoid 
flexure  (pelvic  colon)  depends  upon  these  vessels  for  its  vascular 
supply  (see  Fig.  261). 

With  Suture  of  the  End  of  the  Bowel  to  the  Anal 
Margin. — The  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  drawn 
up  into  the  incision  and  cut  across,  low  down,  as  close  to  the  growth 
as  may  be,  between  two  heavy  silk  ligatnro:^  which  liave  been  tied 
around  the  bowel. 

The  ends  of  the  ligatures  are  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors.  The 
two  ends  of  the  gut  are  carefully  cleansed.  The  end  of  the  upper 
segment  is  wrapped  in  gauze  and  placed  to  one  side  temporarily. 
The  mesosigmoid,  corresponding  to  the  lower  segment,  is  tied  off 
with  one  or  two  ligatures  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  mesentery 
ceases  to  exist,  where  the  pelvic  colon  beconicji  continuous  with  the 
rectum.  The  ligatures  are  each  applied  double  so  that  the  mesentery 
can  be  divided  between  them.  The  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery  is 
secured  below  the  level  of  the  promontor}^  of  the  sacrum,  below  the 
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point  where  the  sigmoid  branches  are  given  ofif  from  the  inferior 
mesenteric.  The  detachment  of  the  rectum  is  continued  as  far  down 
as  possible. 

A  second  operator  working  from  below,  through  the  perineal 
incision,  detaches  the  rectum  and  removes  it  (see  "Perineal  Method,^' 
page  569),  and  then  passes  a  forceps  up  through  the  perineal  incision 
into  the  pelvic  cavity  and  grasps  the  ends  of  the  silk  ligature  which 
closes  the  end  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  bowel  (the  end  of  the 
sigmoid),  and  draws  this  part  of  the  bowel  down  and  out  through 
the  anal  incision.  The  bowel  should  come  down  without  any  tension 
whatever.  There  may  be  some  diflSculty  in  drawing  the  end  of  the 
bowel  down  to  the  anal  margin  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 


Fig.   262.— Resection  of   Rectum,   Abdomino-anal   Method.     The  diseased   portion 
has  been  tied  off  and  cut  away  from  the  healthy  bowel  above  and  below. 

mesentery  that  attaches  it  near  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 
This  diflSculty  may  be  overcome  by  incising  the  mesosigmoid  near  its 
attachment  to  the  pelvic  brim  and  without  jeopardizing  its  blood- 
supply,  provided  the  sigmoid  arteries  which  are  given  off  from  th^. 
inferior  mesenteric  just  before  it  dips  into  the  pelvic  cavity  to 
become  the  superior  hemorrhoidal,  are  not  injured. 

The  end  of  the  sigmoid  which  has  been  drawn  down  and  out 
through  the  anal  incision  is  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  around 
the  anus.  If  the  external  sphincter  has  been  preserved  we  may 
expect  a  fairly  continent  anus. 

With  Anastomosis  of  the  End  of  the  Sigmoid  to  the  Lower, 
Anal  Portion. — The  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel  may  be  resected 
by  the  operator  working  through  tlie  abdominal  incision,  leaving  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  so  that  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  may 
be  anastomosed  to  this  lower  portion  of  the  rectum. 
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Two  heavy  silk  ligatures  are  tied  around  the  lower  part  of  the  rec- 
tum after  it  has  been  detached,  and  the  diseased  part  of  the  bowel  is 
removed  by  dividing  the  bowel  between  the  two  ligatures.  A  second 
operator  working  from  below  inserts  a  forceps  through  the  anus,  up  into 
the  blind  pocket  which  corresponds  to  the  lower,  anal  part  of  the  rectum 


Fig.  263.— Resection  of  the  Rectum,  Abdomino-anal  Method.  The  lower, 
anal  segment  of  the  rectum  is  everted  through  the  anal  orifice.  The  forceps 
is  passed  up  through  the  lower,  everted  end  of  the  bowel  and  grasps  the  end 
of  the  upper  segment 

and  seizes  the  tied-off  end  and  draws  it  out  through  the  anus,  thus 
everting  this  part  of  the  bowel — ^turning  it  inside  out.  This  step  of 
the  operation  may  be  facilitated  by  the  first  operator,  from  above, 
pushing  the  tied  end  of  the  lower  piece  of  the  rectum  into  the  grasp 


Pig.  264.— Resection  of  the  Rectum,  Abdomino-anal  Method.  The  upper 
segment  has  been  drawn  down  through  the  lower,  everted  segment.  The  edges 
of  the  two  segments  have  been  sutured  together  and  the  parts  are  ready  to  be 
returned  into  the  pelvis. 

of  the  forceps  or  the  tails  of  the  ligature  which  secures  the  end  of 
this  se^ent  of  the  bowel  may  be  threaded  in  the  eye  of  a  probe  and 
the  probe  pushed  through  the  middle  of  the  tied-ofif  stump  and  out 
through  the  anus.  The  tails  of  the  ligature  may  then  be  used  as 
tractors  to  evert  the  lower  segment  of  the  bowel.     The  ligature  is 
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removed  from  the  end  of  the  everted  lower  end  of  the  bowel  and  the 
forceps  is  again  passed  up  into  the  pelvis  through  the  everted  anal 
portion.  The  tails  of  the  suture  which  secures  the  end  of  the  sigmoid 
portion  are  seized  and  this  end  of  the  bowel  is  pulled  down  and  out 
through  the  everted  anal  portion,  ^Helescope"  fashion.  The  edges 
of  the  two  segments  are  sewed  together,  all  around,  with  interrupted 
silk  sutures  placed  close  together.  The  edges  of  the  two  segments 
are  thus  united  very  accurately. 

After  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  has  been  sutured  to  the  anal  por- 
tion tlie  bowel  is  returned  through  the  anus  into  the  pelvic  cavity. 
A  plug  of  gauze  is  introduced  through  an  incision  which  is  made 
behind  the  anus,  reaching  well  up  into  the  pelvis,  into  the  connective- 
tissue  space  behind  the  rectum,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  A  rubber 
tube  wrapped  around  with  gauze  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  up 
beyond  the  line  of  suture,  to  protect  the  suture  line  and  to  permit 
the  escape  of  gas. 

The  operator  from  above  restores  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the 
pelvic  floor  by  suturing  the  torn  edges  of  the  same  and  closes  the 
abdominal  incision. 


PART  VII. 

HERNIA,  SPERMATIC  CORD,  TESTES,  ETC. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Groin. — The  groin  may  be  divided 
into  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions.  These  parts  may  be  consid- 
ered more  or  less  together,  on  account  of  the  close  relationship  that 
exists  between  them. 

The  inguinal  region  corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  which  lies  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is 
traversed  by  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  the 
male,  and  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  By  invaginating  the 
integument  of  the  scrotum,  the  finger  may  be  introduced  into  this 
canal. 

The  femoral  region  corresponds  to  the  upper  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh — the  area  immediately  below  Pouparf  s  ligament.  Under- 
neath Poupart's  ligament,  between  it  and  the  pubic  bone,  there  is  a 
space  through  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve, 
and  the  femoral  vessels,  etc.,  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  Superficial  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Fascia. — Be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  groin  there  is  a  loose  connective-tissue  layer 
which  contains  a  varying  amount  of  fat,  and  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  lymphatic  glands,  etc.,  are  located.  This  layer  is 
called  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.  In  some  subjects 
it  is  very  thick.  It  is  continuous  with  the  general  fatty  layer  of  the 
body.  In  the  male  it  is  continued  on  to  the  penis,  where  it  is  thin 
and  loose,  forming  one  of  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  scrotum 
is  continued  into  the  dartos.  From  the  scrotum  it  mav  be  traced 
back  into  the  perineum,  where  it  is  known  as  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  In  the  female  it  is  continuous  with 
the  fatty  layer  of  the  labia  majora,  each  one  of  which  corresponds 
to  one-half  of  the  scrotum.  The  vessels  which  are  found  in  this 
layer,  and  which  may  be  cut  in  making  the  skin  incisions  in  operating 
upon  these  parts,  are  the  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex 
iliac,  and  superficial  external  pubic  arteries,  together  with  their  cor- 
responding veins. 
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The  Lymphatic  Glands. — The  lymphatic  glands  of  this  region 
are  arranged  in  two  groups :  one  group,  the  inguinal,  is  spread  along 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  drains  the  external  genitals,  scrotimi,  penis, 
etc.;  the  other  gi'oup  lies  along  the  saphenous  vein,  and  in  and  about 
the  saphenous  opening.  These  drain  the  lower  limb.  In  extirpating 
the  inguinal  group  of  glands  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  spermatic  cord.  In  extirpating  the  lower, 
femoral,  group  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage,  and  one  must 
avoid  injury  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  to  the  femoral  vein, 
especially  when  excising  those  glands  that  are  lodged  in  the  saphe- 
nous opening. 

The  Deep  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Fascia. — ^After  the  fatty 
layer  has  been  removed  from  this  region  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  thin,  and  covers  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle  in  the  inguinal  region,  and  the 
fascia  lata  in  the  femoral  region.  It  is  adherent,  in  the  middle  line, 
to  the  linea  alba,  and,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  fascia 
lata.  In  the  male  it  forms  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  penis,  and  is 
continued  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the  dartos,  and  backward 
beyond  the  scrotum,  into  the  perineum,  where  it  forms  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  In  the  perineum  it  is  attached 
laterally  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  and  behind  to  the  transverse  peri- 
neal raphe.  In  the  female  this  layer  is  continued  into  the  labia 
majora.  This  fascia  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins,  or  pillars,  of 
the  external  ring,  and  is  known  as  the  external  spermatic  fascia. 
Entrance  into  the  inguinal  canal  cannot  be  effected  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised.  From  the  margins  of  the  ring  this  layer 
of  fascia  is  continued  downward,  surrounding  the  cord  and  forming 
one  of  its  investments,  and  below,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  found 
in  the  scrotum  as  the  dartos.  Below  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the 
femoral  region,  this  layer  of  fascia  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  margins 
of  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  where  it  is  perforated 
by  numerous  vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  is  called  the  cribriform 
fascia.  From  this  point  on,  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions  may  be 
studied  separately. 

TiiE  Inguinal  Region. — The  inguinal  region  is  the  site  of  in- 
guinal hernia.  After  removing  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  from  the  inguinal  region  (including  the  margins  of  the  exter- 
nal ring),  we  expose  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  into  which  the  finger  may  be  introduced,  and 
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from  which  the  spermatic  cord  (the  round  ligament  in  the  female) 
is  seen  to  emerge. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  the  strong,  smooth, 
glistening,  bluish-white,  fibrous  expansion  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  Its  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction  downward  and  inward 
toward  the  middle  line,  and  join  with  each  other  in  the  linea  alba. 
The  lower  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  col- 
lected into  a  thick  bundle  to  form  Poupart's  ligament 

Poupart's  ligament  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  extends  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  downward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  Both  these  bony  processes  are 
easily  made  out;  the  latter,  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  is  readily  felt 
beneath  the  soft  parts  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pubic  bone^ 
-about  three-fourths  inch  from  the  symphysis.  The  fibers  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  immediately  above  Poupart's 
ligament  pass  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  interlacing  with  those 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  are  attached  to  the  symphysis,  and  there 
is  thus  left  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  caUed 
the  external  inguinal  ring.  This  so-called  ring  is  simply  a  split  in 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  Its  outer  or  lower  border, 
or  pillar,  is  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament;  its  inner  or  upper 
border,  or  pillar,  is  formed  by  those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  which  are  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  sym- 
physis, interlacing  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  apex  of  this 
opening  is  directed  upward  and  outward;  its  base  corresponds  to  the 
crest,  or  upper  surface,  of  the  body  of  the  pubic  bone,  that  portion 
of  the  bone  which  is  included  between  the  pubic  spine,  to  which  Pou- 
part's  ligament  is  attached,  and  the  symphysis.  Various  stay  fibers 
are  seen  in  the  aponeurosis,  passing  from  below  upward  and  inward, 
near  the  apex  of  the  external  ring.  These  serve  to  bind  the  pillars 
of  the  ring  firmly  together,  and  are  called  the  intercoliminar  fibers. 

The  spermatic  cord  (round  ligament  in  the  female)  is  seen 
emerging  from  the  external  ring,  and  a  director  may  be  introduced 
through  the  ring  upward  and  outward  into  the  inguinal  canal.  Prom 
the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament — i.e.,  from  the  external  pillar 
of  the  ring — a  triangular  sheet  of  fibers  is  given  ofT,  which  is  reflected 
upward  and  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  and  is  continued  into  the 
anterior  laver  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle.  This  is  called  the 
triangular  ligament,  or  Colles's  ligament,  and  is  situated  behind  the 
inner  t»nd  of  the  external  ring,  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon, 
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and  serves  to  strengthen  this  part.  If  we  examine  still  further  this 
inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament, — i.e,,  the  external  pillar  of  the 
ring, — we  find  given  off  from  its  lower  border,  just  before  its  attach- 
ment to  the  pubic  spine,  a  strong  triangular  band,  which  is  attached 
to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  a  prominent  ridge  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pubic  bone,  which  is  continued  outward  and  backward  from 
the  pubic  spine  to  the  edge,  or  brim,  of  the  true  pelvis.  This  band 
is  known  as  Gimbernat's  ligament.  It  presents  an  outer,  sharp, 
curved  edge,  and  is  of  mueli  anatomical  interest  in  the  study  of 
femoral  hernia. 

The  Inguinal  Canal. — The  inguinal  canal  is  an  oblique  slit  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  greater 
the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  the  tighter  its  closure.  It  is  from  4 
to  5  cm.  (one  and  one-half  inches)  long,  and  lies  above  and  parallel 
with  Poupart's  ligament.  It  terminates  beneath  the  integument  at 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  which  is  located  just  above  the  crest  of  the 
pubes. 

If  we  introduce  a  director  through  the  external  ring  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  pass  it  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward  under- 
neath the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  to  a  point  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament, — i.e.,  the  location  of 
the  internal  ring, — and  then  split  the  aponeurosis  upon  this,  we 
open  up  the  inguinal  canal  and  expose  its  contents:  the  spermatic 
cord,  in  the  male;  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  The  cut  edges 
of  the  aponeurosis  should  be  seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated 
freely  from  the  underlying  parts  with  the  finger.  The  spermatic 
cord  is  a  structure  as  big  around  as  the  little  finer.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  the  efferent  duct  of  the  testicle;  the 
arterv  of  the  vas  deferens  and  the  cremasteric  arterv,  and  their 
corresponding  veins;  the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  pampiniform 
venous  plexus.  As  the^^e  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they 
are  all  bound  together  into  a  single  rounded  cord  l)y  a  strong  sheath 
of  fascia,  the  infundibular  process  of  the  transversalis  fascia.  De- 
scending upon  the  cord  are  also  seen  the  fibers  of  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  are  derived  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
in  the  descent  of  the  testes^.  The  cord  is  also  accompanid,  in  its 
course  through  the  inguinal  canal,  by  the  genital  branch  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve  and  the  inguinal  branch  of  the  ilio-inguinal 
nerve. 
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After  the  inguinal  canal  has  heen  opened  by  splitting  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  external  oblique,  the  free,  curved,  fleshy  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  is  exposed  to  view.  This  muscle,  the  part  seen  here, 
arises  from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligement.  If  the  edge  of  this 
iimscle  is  raised  and  drawn  upward  and  outward  for  a  short  distance, 
or  incised,  we  expose  the  transversalis  muscle,  which  lies  beneath  tne 
internal  oblique.  That  portion  of  the  transversalis  which  is  thuB 
exposed  arises  from  the  outer  third  of  Pouparfs  ligament,  and  is 
covered  by  the  internal  oblique,  and  is  not  seen  until  the  edge  of 
this  latter  muscle  has  been  drawn  aside. 

Toward  the  outer  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  these  two  muscles, 
where  they  arise  from  Poupart's  ligament,  are  situated  for  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord.  They  then  arch  inward 
above  the  cord,  and,  joining  with  each  other,  become  tendinous,  and. 
as  the  conjoined  tendon,  descend  behind  the  cord,  to  be  attached  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pubic  bone;  i.e,,  the  crest  and  the  pectin- 
eal line.  The  conjoined  tendon,  at  its  attachment  to  the  pubic 
bone,  is  placed  behind  the  external  ring,  and  participates  in  the 
formation  of  the  inner  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal.  It  is  important  to  note  that  that  portion  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  which  is  included  between  the  arching 
free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  Poupart's  liga- 
ment below  is  formed  by  the  transversalis  fascia  only.  This  fascia 
is  a  fibrous  layer  which  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
including  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and 
it  is  here  exposed  to  view  where  the  muscle  is  deficient ;  i.e.,  between 
the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  roii[)art's  li<rament 
below.  Through  the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal  the  several  structures  which  go  to  make  up  the  spermatic  cord 
(round  ligament  in  the  female)  pass  forward  into  the  inguinal 
canal,  being  provided  with  a  strong,  fibious  sheath,  which  is  known 
as  the  infundibular  process,  by  the  fascia  transversalis.  This  sheath 
incloses  the  several  elements  of  which  the  cord  is  composed,  and 
serves  to  bind  them  together  into  a  single  bundle,  which  traverses 
the  inguinal  canal  and  emerges  at  the  external  inguinal  ring.  The 
point  at  wliic-h  the  structures  which  constitute  the  spermatic  cord 
pass  forward  into  the  inguinal  canal  is  tlio  site  of  tlie  internal  ingui- 
nal ring.  The  intenial  ring  is  an  opening  in  the  transversalis  fascia, 
which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment.    The  inguinal  canal  ])ropor  has  no  internal  opening;  i.e.,  it 
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does  not  communicate  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  internal  in- 
guinal ring  is  really  the  mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  which 
1!=,  in  reality,  the  slieath  that  is  provided  to  the  spermatic  cord  from 
the  transversalis  fascia. 

The  infundibular  process  is  a  glove-finger-like  diverticulum,  or 
pocket,  which  is  derived  from  the  fascia  transversalis,  being  pro- 
longed downward  into  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  and,  through 
this,  the  testicle,  drawing  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  after  it,  descends 
in  its  journey  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  After  the  testis 
has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  the  upper  part  of  this 
infundibular  process — i.e.,  the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  cord 
— contracts  and  shrinks  so  closelv  around  the  structures  which  make 
up  the  cord,  and  which  are  contained  within  it,  that  its  cavity  is, 
in  this  way,  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  shrunken  infundibular 
process  remains  permanently  as  the  proper  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
spermatic  cord. 

The  lower  part,  however,  of  the  infundibular  process  remains 
permanently  unchanged  as  one  of  the  layers  of  the  scrotum. 

The  contraction  of  the  infundibular  process  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord  may  be  incomplete,  and  there  may  be  thus  left  a 
space  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular  process),  into 
which  the  point  of  the  finger  may  be  insinuated  from  within  the 
abdomen.  The  finger  under  these  circumstances  does  not  enter  the 
inguinal  canal,  but  passes  through  the  internal  ring  into  the  proper 
sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  mouth  of  the  infundibular 
]n-ocess,  the  "internal  ring,"  may  be  best  studied  from  within  the 
abdomen,  after  the  peritoneum,  which  lines  this  portion  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  has  been  stripped  away. 

Beneath  the  transversalis  fascia — i.e.,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal — is  found  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  with 
an  intervening  stratum  of  loose  connective  tissue,  containing  fat,  be- 
tween it  and  the  transversalis  fascia;  this  is  the  so-called  subperi- 
tonoal  connective-tissue  lavor.  The  lavor  of  ])eritoneuni  which  lies 
behind,  or  rather  beneath,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
])rosents  no  opening  whatever.  Within  the  abdomen,  about  the 
nioutli  of  the  infundibular  process,  "internal  ring,'"  the  parietal  peri- 
toiieuni  is  adherent  to  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  may  show  a  slight 
bul<iing  into  the  neck  of  the  infundibular  process  (sheath  of  the 
cord). 

In   the  study  of   these   parts  the   deep   epigastric   artery   plays 
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an  important  role.  This  artery  may  be  Feen,  or  its  pulsation  felt, 
as  it  lies  beneath  the  transversal  is  fascia  in  the  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  peritoneum. 
The  arter}^  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  veins.  It  arises  from  the 
external  iliac  (femoral)  just  before  this  vessel  passes  out  of  the  ab- 
domen imder  Poupart's  ligament,  and  ascends  obliquely  upward  and 
inward  toward  the  umbilicus  to  reach  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  It  passes  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
about  the  middle,  and  so  divides  it  into  two  parts,  an  outer  and  an 
inner.  The  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
that  part  which  lies  external  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  formed 
by  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  underlying  peritoneum,  and  pre- 
sents the  opening  through  which  the  structures  that  form  the 
spermatic  cord  (round  ligament)  leave  the  abdomen,  the  internal 
ring.  The  preFcnce  of  this  orifice  tends  to  weaken  this  outer  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  that  part  which  lies  internal 
to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  strengthened,  in  part,  by  several 
additional  layers.  From  before  backward  this  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  formed  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
conjoined  tendon,  transvei-salis  fascia,  and  parietal  peritoneum. 
This  inner  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  is, 
therefore,  much  more  secure  than  the  outer  part. 

A  hernia  tliat  protrudes  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  external  to  the  deep  epigastric — i.e.,  one  which  passes 
through  the  '^internal  ring'"  and  works  its  way  downward  along  the 
cord — is  an  oblique,  or  external,  inguinal  hernia,  the  common  va- 
riety. In  those  cases  in  which  the  upper  part,  or  neck,  of  the  infun- 
dibular process  has  failed  to  become  tightly  contracted  around  the 
elements  of  the  cord  right  up  to  the  point  at  wliirh  they  emerge 
from  the  abdomen,  the  pn^disposition  to  hernia  is,  without  doubt, 
more  pronounced,  and  this  is  especially  the  c:ise  if.  in  addition,  the 
peritoncinn,  which  is  normally  adherent  about  the  site  of  the  "in- 
ternal ring,''  shows  a  certain  degree  of  bulging  into  the  mouth  of 
the  patent  infundibular  process. 

A  hernia  that  bulges  forward  through  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  inner  side  of  tlie  deep  ej)igastric  artery  is  a 
direct,  or  internal,  inguinal  hernia.  Such  a  heniia  does  not  pass 
through  the  ^"intrrnal  ling"  and  descend  alorg  the  course  of  the 
cord,   within   its  sheath    (infundil)ular  process),  but   bulges  directly 
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forward  into  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and, 
besides  the  transversalis  fascia,  it  may  have  to  push  the  conjoined 
lendon,  etc.,  before  it,  or  else  force  its  way  between  the  fibers  of 
this  structure.  These  accessory  structures  form  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  formation  of  a  direct  hernia,  which  variety  is  much 
less  common  than  the  oblique. 

In  the  female  the  inguinal  canal  and  rings  are  all  less  well  de- 
veloped than  in  the  male.  The  round  ligament  is  a  thin  structure, 
often  difficult  to  find.  After  passing  through  the  inguinal  canal 
it  emerges  from  the  external  ring,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue  about  the  external  ring  and  in  the  labia  majora. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  female. 
When  it  occurs,  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  the  male,  and  may  de- 
scend into  the  labia  majora. 

The  Descent  of  the  Testes. — ^The  testes  (ovaries  in  the 
female)  are  developed  within  the  abdomen  from  the  Wolffian  body, 
and  in  early  foetal  life  they  are  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  near  the  kidneys.  They  lie  not  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  but,  like  the  kidney,  behind  the  peritoneum,  which 
is  adherent  to  their  front  surface.  From  this  position,  the  testes, 
during  the  later  months  of  fcetal  life,  gradually  descend.  They  de- 
scend behind  the  peritoneum  and  enter  the  infundibular  process 
through  its  mouth,  the  "internal  ring."  Finally,  during  the  last 
month  of  intra-uterine  life  they  arrive  at  their  normal  destination, 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  pouch. 

The  ovaries  descend  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  do  not  pass 
out  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Preparatory  to  the  descent  of  the  testes  there  is  a  pouch-like 
bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  either 
inguinal  region.  A  shallow  pouch  is  tiius  formed  on  either  side, 
which  gradually  becomes  deeper,  and  finally  the  two  join  together 
in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  scrotum.  Each  of  these  pouches  is 
Vnu'd  on  its  internal  aspect  by  a  sac-like  prolongation  from  the  trans- 
vei-salis  fascia  (infundibular  process).  These  pouches  are  empty 
and  ready  to  receive  the  testes. 

teaching  from  the  testis  as  it  lies  within  the  abdomen,  down- 
ward into  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  process  (scrotum),  there 
is  a  musculo-fibrous  structure,  the  gubernaculum  of  Hunter.  It 
serves  to  lead  the  testis  down  into  the  scrotal  sac. 

About  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life  the  descent  of  the  testis 
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begins.  The  gubemaculum  contracts  and  draws  the  testis  downward 
toward  the  inguinal  region.  About  the  Feventh  month  the  testis 
arrives  at  the  "internal  ring,"  the  wide-open  mouth  of  the  infun- 
dibular process.  The  testis  then  passes  into  the  infundibular  proc- 
ess, and,  as  it  does  so,  it  brings  a  bag-like  process  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  adherent  to  it,  with  it.  This  is  called  the  vaginal  process 
of  the  peritoneum.  At  the  eighth  month  the  testis  is  found  in  the 
infundibular  pouch,  together  with  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  accompanies  it,  and  during  the  last  month  of  intra- 
uterine life  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  pouch,  the 
scrotum,  together  with  its  vaginal  peritoneal  process. 

The  testis  may  be  interrupted  in  its  journey  into  the  scrotum 
at  any  point,  and  may  remain  stationary  either  in  the  abdomen  or 
in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  condition  occasionally  complicates  con- 
genital hernia.  After  the  testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotal  sac,  the  peritoneal  pouch,  which  accomi)anied  it,  becomes, 
for  that  part  of  its  extent  which  corresponds  to  the  vas  deferens, 
gradually  obliterated.  This  process  of  obliteration  commences  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  and  extends  upward  toward  its  abdominal 
orifice,  and  downward  toward  the  testis,  and,  in  tlie  adult,  this  ob- 
literated portion  of  the  vaginal  process  is  represented  only  by  a 
fibrous  strand  that  is  found,  together  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc., 
inclosed  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord. 

The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process,  that  portion  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  testis,  remains  permanently  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis.  At  birth  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  is  still  pervious, 
but  very  much  shrunken,  and  becomes  rapidly  obliterated  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  extra-uterine  life. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch,  the  vaginal  process,  which  accompanies 
the  testis  in  its  descent,  remains  pervious  after  birth  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and,  if  its  orifice  is  large  enough  to  permit,  a  coil 
of  intestine  mav  enter;  and  we  shall  then  have  a  comrenit^il  hernia. 

In  the  female  the  round  ligament  is  the  remains  of  the  guber- 
naculum.  The  ovarv  descends  like  the  testis,  but  does  not  leave  the 
abdominal  cavity;  it  remains  in  the  pelvis.  It  does,  however,  ex- 
ceptionally leave  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  may  then  be  found  in 
the  labia  majora.     Congenital  hernia  is  umommon  in  the  female. 

To  recapitulate:  There  are  two  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia, 
the  direit,  or  internal,  and  the  oblique,  or  external.  The  direct 
is  always  ac(piired,  and  is  less  common  than  the  indirect.     In  this 


1.  At  Sixth  Month. 

Testis  located  in  tbe  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  covered  by  tbe 

peritoneum  upon  its  anterior  aspect. 
Gt  gubemaculum  of  Hunter. 

IP,  infundibular  process  of  the  transversalis  fascia. 
f.  peritoneum  lining  the  interior  of  abdominal  cavity. 
8,  scrotum. 
7.  testis. 

Tt\  transversalis  fascia.    • 
l'Z>,  vas  deferens. 

2.  At  thb  Seventh  Month. 

The  testis  has  descended  into  the  inguinal  region  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Infundibular  process — future  internal  inguinal  ring. 

3.  At  the  Eighth  Month. 

The  testis  has  entered  the  Infundibular  process,  carrying  a  process  of  the 

peritoneum  with  It. 
VP,   vaginal  process  of  peritoneum. 

4.  At  Ninth  Month. 

Testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Infundibular  process,— scrotum,— 
carrying  process  of  peritoneum  with  It. 

u.    Third  to  Fourth  Week  after  Birth. 

Testis  is  located  in  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  procoss — scrotum. 
Obliteration  has  begun  in  the  vaginal  procesH. 

6.    Several  Months  after  Birth. 

Normal  adult  condition. 

Testis  rests  Ln  bottom  of  infundibular  procosa— Hcrotum.  The  vaginal 
process  which  arcompanied  the  testis  in  its  descent  has  become 
obliterated  except  for  that  portion  of  its  extent  which  corresponds  to 
the  testis.     This  remains  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

CT,  cavity  of  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 
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variety  a  pouch  of  peritoneum  (the  hernial  sac) — containin^r,  for  ex- 
ample, a  loop  of  gut — simply  forces  that  part  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  tlie  inguinal  canal  that  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deej)  epijiastric 
artery  before  it  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  finally  down  through 
tiie  external  ring. 

The  oblique  variety  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired. 

A  congenital  hernia  is  due  to  the  absence  of  obliteration  in  the 
vaginal  peritoneal  i)rocess.  If  this  process  remains  patent  through- 
out its  entire  length,  the  hernial  contents — for  example,  a  coil  of  gut 
— simply  drop  into  the  open  pouch,  and  we  have  the  usual  form  of 
congenital  hernia. 

An  acquired  oblique  hernia  is  produced  after  the  vaginal  process 
has  become  completely  and  })ermanently  obliterated.  In  this  variety 
the  contents — for  examj)le,  a  coil  of  gut — must  fon-e  an  entirely  new 
pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac,  before  it. 
This  peritoneal  sac  enters  the  mouth  of  the  infundibular  process 
(^'internal  ring'')  like  a  wedge,  and  works  its  way  downward  along  the 
spermatic  cord,  inclosed  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular 
process),  which  it  simply  distends;  or  else,  after  passing  through  the 
internal  ring  into  the  infundibular  ])roce'S  (sheath  of  the  cord),  it 
causes  a  bulging  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  cord, 
with  the  result  that  a  pocket,  or  pouch,  is  fonned,  which  is  usually 
an  offshoot  from  the  proper  sheath  of  th(»  cord,  and  in  this  pouch  the 
hernial  peritoneal  sac  is  found,  together  with  the  hernial  contents. 

An  accjuired  hernia  may  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  in- 
guinal caral  and  enter  the  scrotum,  but  its  sac  is  alwavs  entirelv 
distinct  from  the  original  vaginal  peritoneal  process,  and  its  con- 
tents are  never  to  be  found  in  the  same  cavity  with  the  testis,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  congenital  variety. 

A  partial  oblitcraticm  of  the  vaginal  jirocess  of  the  ])eritoneum 
mav  occur,  and  w(»  nuiv  then  have  an  infantile,  or  encvsted,  hernia. 
In  this  case  the  vaginal  process  is  occluded  at  or  near  its  moutlu 
but  remains  open  throughout  a  part  of  its  extent  below.  We  then 
have  a  hernia,  with  its  own  newly  ac(]uired  peiitoneal  sac,  like  an 
ordinary  nc<]uired  hernia,  ])assing  througii  the  internal  ring  and 
downward  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  ])ushing  the  closed,  but 
unobliterated,  vaginal  i>eritoneal  process  in  front  of  it.  When  such  a 
hernia  is  oj)erated  upon,  it  looks  as  though  there  wiTe  two  separate 
and  distinct  sacs.  The  unobliterated  vaninal  ])rocess,  within  which 
the  testis  is  found,  is  entered  first,  and  then  a  second  serous  sac,  the 
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true  hernial  sac,  is  met  with  and  incised,  and  within  this  the  hernial 
contents  are  encountered. 

The  Femoral  Region. — The  area  immediately  below  Poupart's 
ligament  is  known  as  the  femoral  region. 

The  Fascia  Lata  is  exposed  after  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
have  been  removed.  This  is  a  strong,  apenourotic  layer  which  en- 
tirely surrounds  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  serves  to  bind  them 
into  a  compact  mass.  It  is  attached  above,  in  front,  to  the  whole 
length  of  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  pubic  spine  to  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine;  externally,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  behind, 
to  the  sacrum ;  and,  internally,  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium. 

Just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  where  the  internal  saphenous 
vein  enters  tlie  femoral  vein,  the  fascia  lata  presents  an  oval  open- 
ing, the  saphenous  opening.  It  is  only  exposed  after  the  cribriform 
fascia  (that  part  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  which  is 
attached  to  the  margins  of  the  saphenous  opening)  has  been  re- 
moved. The  outer  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening  is  sharp  and 
curved,  and  was  called  by  Allan  Bums  the  falciform  process.  If 
the  falciform  process  is  traced,  upward  and  inward,  it  is  found  to  be 
continuous  with  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  with  Gim- 
bemat's  ligament,  some  of  its  fibers  being  attached,  with  this  latter 
ligament,  to  the  pubic  bone.  Below,  the  falciform  process  is  seen 
to  curve  inward  underneath  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  becoming 
continuous  here  with  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  which  covers  the 
pectineus  muscle  (pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  The  free  edge  of 
the  falciform  process,  and  tliat  part  of  the  fascia  lata  external  to 
it,  cover  the  femoral  slieath  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  and  are  known 
as  the  "iliac  portion"  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  attached  above  to  the 
wliole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  externally  is  continuous 
with  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius  muscle. 

That  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  upon  wliich  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  rests,  and  which  covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  may  be  traced 
upward,  luuler  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  from  whicli  the  pectineus  muscle  arises. 
This  i?  known  as  the  "pubic  portion''  of  the  fascia  lata.  Beneath  the 
femoral  vessels  this  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  continuous, 
exteinally,  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  (fascia 
iliaca).  Above,  un<ler  Poupart's  lifranient,  this  fascia,  which  covers 
the  i)e(tineus  muscle,  is  thickened,  and  is  known  as  the  pubic  liga- 
ment of  Cooper.    These  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  the  iliac  and 
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pubic  portions,  are  so  arranged  that  a  slit-like  opening,  the  saphenous 
opening,  exists  between  them,  and  through  this  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  joins  the  femoral  vein. 

The  femoral  vessels,  inclosed  within  their  sheath,  are  sand- 
wiched in  between  these  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  resting 
behind  upon  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas 
muscles,  and  covered  in  front  by  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 
The  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  have  just  been  described, 
the  iliac  and  pubic  portions,  are  simply  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
fascia,  and  are  seen  to  be  directly  continuous  with  each  other,  below 
the  saphenous  opening  upon  the  front  of  tlie  thigh.  The  pubic 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  corresponds  to  the  pectineus  muscle, 
is,  as  already  said,  continuous  externally,  behind  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  with  the  iliac  fascia,  which  invests  the  ilio-psoas 
muscle.  One  should  not  confuse  the  names  "iliac  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata"  with  "iliac  fascia.'^ 

The  Space  Beneath  Poupart's  Ligament. — ^Through  this  space 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  the  femoral 
vessels  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle,  with  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  occupies 
the  outer  part  of  the  space.  The  ilio-p?oas  muscle  is  a  thick  mass 
of  muscle  which  has  its  origin  within  the  abdomen  from  the  iliac 
fos^a,  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  etc.  It  consists  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  and  passes  downward  under  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  thigh,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediatelv  below  this. 

Within  the  abdomen  the  ilio-pFoas  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thick 
fascia,  the  fascia  iliaca,  which  is  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra?  and  to  the  sacrum,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis. 

At  Poupart's  ligament,  that  part  of  the  iliac  fascii  which  covers 
tlie  outer  portion  of  the  ilio-psons  muscle — i.e.,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament — does  not  pass  down  into  the 
thigli  with  the  muFclo.  but  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  whence 
it  is  reflected  upward,  becoming  continuous  with  the  transversalis 
fascia,  which  linos  the  whoU*  posterior  surface  nf  tlie  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall.  Internal  to  tlii-,  however,  corresponding,  to  the  inner 
portion  of  the  ilio-jjsoas  nniscle,  the  fascia  which  covers  the  muscle 
passe-  with  the  niu^clo.  underneath  Poupart's  ligament,  down  into  the 
thigh,  and   in  the  upper  ])aTt  of  the  thigh  is  continuous,  behind  the 
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sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectin- 
eus  nuK'Scle  (puhic  portion  of  the  fascia  hita).  Tiniiiediately  heneath 
Poupart's  ligament  tiie  iliac  fascia  is  thickened,  and  this  thickened 
})ortion  is  called  the  ilio-])ectineal  ligament.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
ligamentous  hand  of  iihers,  but  simply  a  thickened  ])ortiou  of  the 
fascia  iliaca  as  it  parses  with  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  under  Poupart's 
ligament  into  the  thigh.  It  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  outer 
and  middle  thirds  of  l*oupart's  ligament  downward  and  inward  to 
the  ilio-j)ectineal  eminence,  and  serves  thus  to  divide  the  space  un- 
dermath  Pou])arlV  ligament  into  two  portions:  an  outer,  the  ilio- 
psoas space,  which  contains  the  ilio-j^ois  muscle  and  the  anterior 
ciural  neive,  and  an  inner  and  u|)per,  the  femoral  space,  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  ])ass  (uv.u  llie  alKlonien  into  the  thi'ih. 

'I'he  femoral  s])ace  is  houi'dcd  a'love  l\v  lN)Uj)arfs  ligament; 
helow,  it  is  hounded  externally  Uy  tl.c  i.ir)-pcctineHl  lig.imeiit,  and, 
internally,  by  tlie  puhic  ligamei.t  of  Ciujper.  'i'he  so-(.alh»d  ptihic 
ligament  of  Cooper  is  simply  the  thickened  uppcM*  portion  of  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  jiectineus  muscle.  Inleinally,  tlie  spac.»  is 
hounded  by  the  sharp,  curved  cdire  of  (iimbernat's  ligament.  The 
space  is  limitc^l  externally  by  tl:e  junction  of  Pc)U])art's  ligament 
and  the  ilio-])ectineal  ligament. 

77/ f  Femoral  Shrnt/i. — As  t!ie  femoral  vessels  ])ass  into  the  thigli, 
through  the  femoral  spiice,  tlu\v  are  i::clo."^(Ml  in  a  special  connective- 
tissue  sheath,  and  rest  upon  the  ilio-psoas  and  pcctineus  muscles. 
The  fcnu)ral  shcMth  is  a  funncl-shaj'e  I  conncitive-tis-ue  envelope 
which  is  prolonged  dc^wnward  from  tlu»  margins  of  the  femoral  s]iacx\ 
inclosing  tlie  vessels  as  they  pa^s  into  the  thigh.  Corresponding  to 
its  commenccMner.t  at  Pou])art's  ligament,  the  femoral  sheath  is  wide- 
mouthed,  and  attached  all  around  to  the  margins  of  t!ie  femoral 
space.  Above,  ii  is  attached  to  I'ouparlV  ligament:  below,  to  the 
ilio-pectineal  ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  fascia  covering  the* 
ilio-psoa<  muscle)  and  to  the  ligament  of  Cooper  (thickened  up])er 
portion  of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  iiuisde).  Internally, 
it  is  attached  to  the  cMlge  of  (iimbernat's  liganunt.  The  femoral 
slH'ath  is  continued  hut  a  short  di-taiice  downwarcl  upon  the  femoral 
vessel-.  h(H«uuing  narrow  and  contiacted  helow.  and  closcdy  a})plied 
to  the  walls  of  the  vesseU. 

The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  c-ompartments,  which 
are  entirely  M-paiate  jiiid  distinct  from  «'Mch  other,  by  connective- 
tissue    septi.       In    the    outer    compartment     the     femoral     artery     i< 
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lodged;  in  the  middle,  the  femoral  vein;  the  inner  compartment 
contains  a  lymphatic  gland  and  some  loose  connective  tissue,  and 
gives  passage  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  that  enter  the  abdomen  from 
the  lower  extremity.  This  space,  the  inner,  is  called  the  crural  canal. 
It  is  inclosed  within  the  femoral  sheath,  and  reaches  from  Gifti- 
bernat's  ligament  downward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with  the  fem- 
oral, at  which  point  the  crural  canal  ceases  to  exist,  because  here  the 
femoral  slieath  is  applied  directly  to  the  wall  of  the  femoral  vein. 

The  orifice  of  this  crural  space,  or  canal,  is  called  the  crural 
ring.  The  crural  ring  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's  ligament;  be- 
low, by  the  pectineus  muscle  and  the  fascia  which  covers  it,  and 
which  is  here  thickened  and  called  thft  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper; 
internally,  by  Gimbemat's  ligament;  and,  externally,  by  the  femoral 
vein.  A  femoral  hernia,  as  it  descends  into  the  thigh,  usually  oc- 
cupies this  crural  canal,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein, 
and,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with 
the  femoral  vein,  where  the  crural  canal  terminates,  it  presents  in 
the  saphenous  opening. 

Stndy  of  the  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Eegions  from  Within  the 
Abdomen. — To  examine  these  regions  from  within  the  abdomen,  an 
incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  on  either  side, 
passing  from  the  umbilicus  outward  and  then  downward  to  a  point 
just  external  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  Inguinal  Region. — The  bladder  is  seen  to  occupy  the  an- 
terior median  portion  of  the  true  ])elvis,  and  when  moderately  full 
reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
peritoneum  which  covers  the  bladder  is  continued  forward  from  the 
fundus  of  tliat  organ  over  on  to  the  p'jsteiior  surfa-o  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  tlio  abdomen,  where  it  presents  several  folds,  or  ridges, 
which  are  caused  by  the  projection  of  proniinont  underlying  struc- 
tures.  These  several  ridges,  or  plica^  couverge  in  a  direction  upward, 
toward  the  umbilicus,  and  incrlude  between  them  areas  wliich  are 
more  or  less  de})ressed,  and  which  are  called  fovea\  In  the  middle  line, 
reaching  from  the  summit  of  the  bhuhler  u])war(l  to  tiie  umbilicus,  the 
peritoniMini  is  raised  in  the  siiape  of  a  fold  l)y  tli<'  supi'iior  ligiment  of 
the  bladder,  the  remains  of  the  fcetal  uraelnis.  Kxternal  to  this,  pass- 
ing from  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  bladder  upward  to  the  um- 
bilicus, there  is  a  fold,  beneath  whicli  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
artery  runs.     Still  more  externally  there  is  another  fold,  wliieh  corre- 
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sponds  to  the  course  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery ;  this  is  a  large  vessel 
given  oflf  from  the  external  iliac  (femoral)  just  before  it  passes  out  of 
the  abdomen  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  veins.  The  peritoneal  folds  are  named,  respectively,  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  media,  corresponding  to  the  urachus,  in  the  middle 
line;  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis,  corresponding  to  the  oblit- 
erated hypogastric  artery;  and  the  plica  epigastrica,  corresponding  to 
the  epigastric  artery  and  vein.  Between  these  peritoneal  folds,  or 
plicffi,  are  the  foveje,  already  mentioned,  which  are  deeper  in  some 
subjects  than  in  others.  External  to  the  plica  epigastrica  is  the  fovea 
inguinalis  externa.  Between  the  plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico- 
umbilicalis  lateralis  is  the  fovea  inguinalis  interna.  Between  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis  and  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  media  is 
the  fovea  supravesicalis. 

The  Fovea  Inguinalis  Externa, — After  the  peritoneum  has  been 
stripped  off  from  this  area,  and  some  loose  connective  tissue  (sub- 
peritoneal connective  tissue)  which  lies  beneath  it  has  been  removed, 
we  expose  the  transversalis  fascia.  This  fascia  presents  the  opening 
into  the  infundibular  process,  the  so-called  "internal  ring,*^  which  ia 
located  about  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart^s  ligament. 
The  vas  deferens,  spermatic  artery,  veins,  etc.,  structures  of  which 
the  spermatic  cord  is  formed  (in  the  female,  the  roimd  ligament), 
pass  into  this  opening.  The  lower,  inner,  margin  of  the  internal 
ring  presents  a  distinct,  sharp,  crescentic  edge.  A  probe  or  the  finger 
can  be  introduced  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  be  insinuated  for 
a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
infundibular  process.  About  the  internal  ring  the  peritoneum  id 
more  or  less  plaited  upon  itself,  and  is  adherent  to  the  margins  of 
the  ring,  and  may  bulge  for  a  certain  distance  into  it.  A  fibrous 
cord  passes  from  the  peritoneum  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  be 
traced  downward  into  the  infundibular  process  along  with  the  other 
constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord.  This  fibrous  band,  or  string, 
represents  the  shrunken,  obliterated  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum 
which  accompanies  the  testis  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum.  Di- 
rected upward  and  inward  toward  the  umbilicus,  and  passing  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  ring,  is  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  with  its 
accompanying  vein.  If  a  hernial  protrusion  occurs  in  this  location, 
the  process  of  peritoneum  whicli  forms  the  sac  of  the  hernia  forces 
its  way  through  the  internal  ring  (to  the  outer  side  of  the  deep 
epigastric),  and  gradually  works  its  way  downward  within  the  fibrous 
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Fig.  !75.— Deep  Femoral  Region— the  Femoral  V»BBels,  elc.  Cut  Acrois  aa  Ihay 
Emerge  Under  Pouporfa  Ligament.  AC.  anterior  cruraL  nerve:  (T.  edge  of  tbe 
conjoined  lendoo;  CH,  crural  ring:  >,'.  doited  line  Indicates  Ihe  course  of  the 
deep  cplgBBIric  artery;  FS.  femoral  sheath;  O,  Otmbernafa  ligament:  IP.  Illo- 
pectlneal  ligament;  /',   Poupart'a  ligament;  PE.  pectlneus  muscle.     Thia  mliBCle 
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shea  til  of  the  cord,  which  is  the  remains  of  the  original  infun- 
dibular process,  and  we  then  have  a  typical  external,  or  oblique, 
inguinal  hernia.  The  coverings  of  this  variety  of  hernia,  from 
within  outward,  are,  besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  infundibular  fascia 
(pouch  derived  from  fascia  transversalis),  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia, 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  superficial  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

If  a  congenital  hernia  is  present,  the  vaginal  peritoneal  process 
whicli  accompanied  the  testis  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum  is  found 
patent,  unobliterated,  reaching  downward  through  the  internal  ring 
and  along  the  cord  within  its  sheath  (infundibular  process)  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum. 

The  coverings  of  a  congenital  hernia  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  tlie  oblique,  or  external,  acquired  variety.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  oblique  acquired  and  the  congenital  is  that  the  acquired 
must  form  a  peritoneal  sac  for  itself,  whereas  the  congenital  finds 
its  sac  already  present;  i.e.,  the  unobliterated  vaginal  peritoneal 
process. 

The  Fovea  Inguinalis  Interna. — This  is  the  space  between  the 
plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis.  After  the 
peritoneum  has  been  stripped  away  from  this  part  we  expose  the  trans- 
versalis fascia.  The  fovea  inguinalis  interna  is  the  part  which  is  in- 
volved in  direct  inguinal  hernia.  It  presents  no  opening.  In  the 
event  of  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  a  bulging  or  pouching  of  this  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  occurs,  and  the  hernial 
sac,  composed  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  will  have  as  coverings, 
from  witliiu  outward,  the  various  layers  that  form  this  part  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  viz.,  the  fascia  transversalis, 
the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  trianguhir  ligament,  and,  in  addition, 
the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  in  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  lies  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels. 

Fovea  SupravcsicaU^. — This  is  the  space  between  the  plica 
vesico-uinhilicalis  lateralis  and  nie(liji.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the 
rectus  muscle.  This  region  is  of  l)ut  little  surgical  interest,  and  is 
not  the  site  of  hernial  protrusions. 

Tjie  Femoral  Ekciox. — Below  Poupart's  ligament  we  have  the 
femoral  region.  This  ])art  is,  at  times,  depressed,  and  is  called  the 
fossa  cruralis.     If  we  dissect  away  the  peritoneum,  we  expose  Pou- 
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part's  ligament,  passiog  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  inward  and  downward,  to  be  attached  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes.  From  the  lower  border  of  Pouparf  s  ligament,  just  be- 
fore its  attachment  to  the  pubic  spine,  a  triangular  band  of  fibers, 
which  is  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  is  given  oflf.  This  is 
called  Gimbemat's;  ligament.  Its  sharp  outer  edge  may  be  readily 
felt. 

Between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pubic  bones  there  is  a  large 
space  through  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve 
and  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh.  The  ilio-psoas  muscle 
arises  within  the  abdomen  and  passes  down  toward  Pouparf  s  liga- 
ment in  one  mass,  which  is  invested  by  a  strong  fascia,  the  iliac. 
At  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  that  covers  the  outer  part  of  the 
psoas-iliacus — i.e.,  that  part  of  it  which  corresponds  to  the  outer 
third  of  Poupart^s  ligament — is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
is  thence  reflected  upward,  becoming  continuous  with  the  transver- 
salis  fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  Internal  to  this,  however,  where  the  femoral  ves- 
sels pass  out  under  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward with  the  muscle  underneath  Poupart^s  ligament,  into  the 
thigh.  As  the  femoral  vessels  descend  into  the  thigh  they  rest  upon 
the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles,  separated  from  them,  however, 
by  the  fascia  which  covers  them,  the  pectineal  fascia*  covering  the 
pectineus  muscle,  and  the  iliac  fascia  covering  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

The  fascia  iliaca,  immediately  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  is 
thickened,  and  is  called  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament.  It  reaches  from 
the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  serves  to  divide  the  space  under 
Poupart's  ligament  into  two  portions:  that  for  the  ilio-psoas  muscle 
and  anterior  crural  nerve,  below  and  externally,  and  that  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  pass,  above  and  internally.  This  latter 
is  called  the  femoral  space.  The  boundaries  of  the  femoral  space 
are,  above,  Poupart's  ligament;  below  and  externally,  the  ilio-pec- 
tineal ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  iliac  fascia) ;  below  and 
internally,  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper  (the  upper  thickened  por- 
tion of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle)  ;  internally,  the 
edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

As  the   femoral   vessels  pass   down  through   the   femoral   space 


^  That  part  of  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle. 
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into  the  thigh,  they  are  inclosed  in  a  connective-tissue  sheath,  which 
is  prolonged  downward  from  the  margins  of  this  space.  It  is  called 
the  femoral  sheath.  The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  septa:  the  outer  contains  the  artery;  the  middle  one, 
the  vein;  the  innermost,  that  between  the  vein  and  the  edge  of 
Gimbernat^s  ligament,  is  the  so-called  crural  canal,  and  gives  pas- 
sage to  lymphatics  from  the  thigh  to  the  abdomen.  The  abdominal 
orifice  of  the  crural  canal  is  called  the  crural  ring. 

In  the  event  of  a  femoral  hernia,  a  process  of  peritoneum  (her- 
nial sac)  is  forced  into  the  crural  ring  and  down  through  the  crural 
canal,  appearing  below  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  saphe- 
nous opening. 

The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia,  from  within  outward,  are, 
besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  femoral  sheath,  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (the  cribriform  fascia),  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

Thb  Obturator  Foramen. — ^This  foramen  is  located  below  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ob- 
turator membrane,  between  its  upper  edge  and  the  lower  border  of 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  This  foramen  gives  exit  to  the  obturator 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  and  is  sometimes  the  site  of  a  hernial  protru- 
sion. The  obturator  artery  usually  arises  from  the  external  iliac, 
passes  forward  just  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  out  through 
the  obturator  foramen  into  the  thigh.  Occasionally,  however,  thie 
artery  is  derived  from  the  deep  epigastric,  close  to  the  origin  of  thii 
vessel  from  the  external  iliac  (femoral),  and  in  its  course  to  reach 
the  obturator  foramen  it  is  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  margin 
of  the  crural  ring.  After  its  origin  from  the  deep  epigastric,  in  its 
course  to  reach  the  obturator  foramen,  it  either  passes  around  the 
upper  and  inner  margins  of  the  crural  ring  or  else  it  descends  close 
to  the  inner  wall  of  the  femoral  vein  and  behind  the  outer  border  of 
the  crural  ring. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HERNIA. 

Herniotomy. — Incision  of  the  coverings  of  a  hernia,  opening 
into  the  sac,  and  the  division  of  constricting  rings  or  bands  constitute 
the  operation  of  herniotomy.  The  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  a  strangulated  hernia.  The  constriction  may  be  caused 
by  bands  in  the  body  of  the  sac  or  by  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  but  in 
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most  cases  it  is  probably  caused  by  the  firm,  unyielding  ring  by  which 
the  neck  of  the  Fac  ia  encircled. 

At  one  of  t!ie  usual  sites  of  a  hernial  protrusion  there  is  found  a 
tense,  elastic  tumor.  The  incision  is  placed  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumor,  cutting  carefully  through  the  skin  and  the  deeper 
layers  until  the  sac  proper  is  reached.  The  sac  may  then  be  pinched 
np  with  two  forceps  and  incised  between  them,  when  there  is  aii 
escape  of  serous  fluid,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  exposed. 


The  content!!  vary;  they  may  consist  of  intestine,  large  or  small; 
of  omentum,  or  of  both;  and  occasionally  there  iiiay  be  other  organs, 
Buch  as  the  bladder,  ovary^  etc.  After  the  sac  has  been  freely 
opened,  its  content.-'  sliould  be  esnniined.  Any  constricting  bands  in 
the  body  of  the  sac  should  be  divided,  and  an  attcm]»t  then  made  to 
pull  the  fjut  down  so  as  to  case  it  at  the  point  of  constriction;  but 
in  this  effort  much  force  should  not  be  used.    An  effort  is  made  to 
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insert  the  Unger  into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and,  if  this  is  successful,  a 
probe- pointed,  curved  knife  may  be  introduced  upon  the  finger  and 
the  constricting  ring  incised.  If  oiie  is  unable  to  insert  the  finger 
into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  a  director  may  he  carried  through,  and  upon 
this  the  ring  may  be  divided.  In  freeing  the  constriction,  a  suc- 
cession of  nicks  should  be  made  rather  than  a  single  free  cur,  and 
these  may  be  repeated  until  the  parts  are  liberated. 

For  the  relief  of  an  indirect  inguinal  hernia  the  incision  in  the 


constricting  ring  should  be  directed  upward.  For  a  direct  inguinal 
hernia  tiie  incision  should  be  directed  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umhiJicus,  For  a  femoral  hernia  the  incision  should  be  directed 
inward  toward  Gimbemnt's  ligament  and  somewhat  upward. 

For  practical  purposes,  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  variety  of  the 
hernia,  the  direction  of  the  liberating  incision  for  both  varieties  of 
inguinal  and  for  femoral  heraia  may  be  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umbilicus.     By  cutting  in  this  direction,  upward  and  inward. 
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toward  the  umbilicus,  we  work  in  a  line  which  is  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels,  and  the  danger  of  wounding 
these  is  thus  obviated. 

Occasionally  the  obturator  artery,  as  described  above,  is  given 
off  from  the  deep  epigastric,  and  in  its  course  to  reach  the  obturator 
foramen  this  vessel  would  then  have  a  close  relationship  to  the  neck 
of  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia.  Prom  its  origin,  at  the  deep  epigas- 
tric, the  obturator  artery  either  descends  close  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  femoral  vein,  and  therefore  behind  the  outer  margin  of  the  crural 
ring,  and  would  thus  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  a  femoral  her- 
nial sac,  or  else  it  curves  inward  and  then  downward,  behind  the  up- 
per and  inner  borders  of  the  crural  ring,  and  would  then  lie  above  and 
to  the  inner  side  of  a  femoral  hernial  sac.  In  the  first  case,  this  ves- 
sel would  be  out  of  the  way  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  at 
the  crural  ring,  whereas  in  the  second  instance  the  vessel  would  be 
jeopardized  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  if  caution  were  not  exer- 
cised. 

If  the  constriction  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  relieved  by  a 
succession  of  nicks,  rather  than  by  a  single  free  incision,  we  will 
be  very  much  less  liable  to  divide  an  abnormally  placed  obturator 
artery.  After  the  contents  of  the  sac  have  been  liberated  they  may 
be  drawn  down  for  examination,  especially  at  the  points  of  constric- 
tion. If  omentum  is  present,  this  may  be  ligated  and  amputated. 
As  to  the  treatment  of  the  gut,  careful  deliberation  must  be  used. 
If  the  gut  is  healthy,  it  may  be  returned  at  once  into  the  abdomen. 
If  doubtful,  one  may  wait  for  a  short  time  to  note  if  it  tends  to  clear 
up.  After  the  gut  has  been  reduced  the  finger  should  be  introduced 
through  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  order  to  make  certain  that  there  are 
no  adhesions  about  the  neck  which  might  continue  to  constrict  the 
gut. 

If  the  gut  is  gangrenous,  or  too  doubtful  to  return  into  the  ab- 
domen, the  incision  in  the  abdomen  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  should 
be  enlarged  and  the  gut  drawn  down  and  resected;  or  else  the  gut 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  without  disturbing  the  adhesions  about  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  an  artificial  anus  made  by  incising  the  strangu- 
lated coil  of  gut,  if  it  has  not  already  sloughed  through.  The  wound, 
under  those  circumstances,  should  be  left  open  and  packed. 

Radical  Operation  for  Inguinal  Hernia  (Bassini  Method).  For 
AN  Oblique  Acquired  Hernia. — An  incision  is  made  through  the 
skin,  commencing  at  a  point  half  an  inch  above  and  somewhat  ex- 
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temsl  to  the  middle  of  Pouparfs  ligament,  carrying  it  downward 
and  inward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  pubes;  or  it  may  be  prolonged 
for  a  short  distance  downward  upon  the  scrotum,  if  neceesary.  This 
incision  penetrates  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  In  its  upper 
part  the  incision  should  be  deepened  until  the  fibers  of  the  aponeo- 
roaiB  of  the  external  oblique  are  plainly  visible.  The  fingers  are 
then  introduced  into  thia  upper,  deeper  part  of  the  inciBion,  and  it 


Fig.  279.— Operattoa    lor  logulaal    Hem 
iln  s.Dd  fat.  eipOBlDg  tba  apoaeurosii  ot  the  e 
ird  emerclng  tram  tbs  eitfroal  luguiDal  ring. 


is  torn  open  down  to  its  lower  end.  After  this  has  been  done  the 
apenourosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  the  pillars  of  the  external 
ring,  through  which  the  cord  emerges,  are  exposed. 

Any  bleeding  points  are  caught  in  artery  forceps;  but  it  is  not 
neees'sary  to  ligate  them  immediately,  as  the  hemorrhage  uaoally 
ceasseii  after  a  few  minutes'  compression. 

A  blunt  director  is  now  passed  into  the  external  ring,  and  oar- 
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ried  upward  and  outward  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  to  a  point  beyond  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
location  of  the  "internal  ring,"  and  upon  this  the  aponeurosis  is 
divided.  Some  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  the  director 
through  the  external  ring  will  be  experienced  if  the  deep  layer  of  the 
suix'rficial  fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  ring,  has 
not  been  incised. 

The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are 
seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated  with  the  finger  from  the 
structures  which  lie  immediately  beneath.  The  inguinal  canal  is 
thus  laid  open,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial 
sac,  is  exposed.  The  lower,  free  fleshy  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  is  seen  arching  inward  over  the  cord  and  hernial  sac.  It  is 
blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis  muscle  to  form  the  con- 
joined tendon,  which  descends  behind  the  cord,  and  which  can  be  felt 
as  a  strong,  resistant  band  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubic  bone. 

The  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial  sac,  which  is 
usually  found  empty  unless  its  contents  are  irreducible  or  the  pa- 
tient is  straining,  is  now  hooked  up,  upon  the  finger,  and  we  proceed 
to  separate  the  sac  from  the  cord.  At  times  it  is  difficult  to  recog- 
nize the  sac.  It  is  formed  of  the  pouch  of  peritoneum,  with  some 
loose  connective  tissue  (subperitoneal  connective-tissue  layer)  and 
is  situated  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord  (infundib- 
ular process  of  transversalis  fascia),  which  must  be  incised  or  torn  in 
order  to  expose  it  (the  sac).  The  sac  has  a  peculiar,  white,  aponeurotic 
appearance,  and  may  be  very  thin  or  of  moderate  thickness.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  sac  from  the  cord  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  tearing  and 
separating  with  the  fingers,  occasionally  cutting  a  resisting  band  with 
the  scissors.  At  times  the  sac  is  very  intimately  united  with  the 
cord,  and  much  patience  is  required  to  separate  it.  One  should 
recognize  the  vas  deferens,  and  constantly  be  familiar  with  its  loca- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  injuring  it.  In  isolating  the  sac,  one  may 
have  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins, 
which  runs  along  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  in  the  cord.  It  usually 
ceases,  however,  after  clamps  have  been  applied  to  the  bleeding 
points  for  a  few  minutes.  If  one  of  the  arterial  branches  which  run 
in  the  cord  is  torn,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature.  One  may 
begin  the  separation  of  the  sac  from  the  cord  above  at  the  neck  of 
the  sac  and  work  downward,  toward  its  lower  part  (fundus),  or 
coninionce  at  the  fundus  and  work  upward,  toward  the  neck.     The 
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operator  may  assist  himself  in  separating  the  sac  from  the  cord  by 
incising  it  in  order  to  introduce  the  finger  into  it,  and  thus  inform 
himself  of  its  limits. 

After  the  sac  has  been  completely  separated  from  the  cord,  espe- 
cially above,  about  the  neck  at  the  location  of  the  "internal  ring,^' 
it  is  raised,  and  (if  not  already  incised)  is  seized  by  an  assistant  with 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  or  with  two  artery  forceps,  and  incised 
between  them  with  the  knife.  In  incising  the  sac,  especially  if  the 
contents  are  adherent,  or  if  operating  upon  a  strangulated  hernia 
when  there  is  much  distension,  one  should  use  caution  not  to  wound 
the  parts  within.  After  the  sac  has  been  opened  the  contents  may 
be  reduced,  and,  if  there  are  no  adhesions,  this  is  very  readily  done. 
If  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  prolapsed  omentum  in  the  sac, 
this  may  be  tied  off  with  stout  catgut  and  amputated  in  preference 
to  returning  it  to  the  abdomen.  If  the  contents  are  adherent  to  the 
sac,  they  must  be  gently  separated  before  they  can  be  reduced.  This 
can  usually  be  accomplished  with  the  finger,  taking  care  to  avoid 
tearing  the  gut,  and  ligating  any  points  that  bleed  freely.  Dense 
adhesion  bands  may  be  first  tied  double  and  then  divided  between 
the  ligatures.  If  omentum  is  adherent  within  the  sac,  it  may  be 
ligated  and  amputated.  The  contents  should  be  free,  especially  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  reduced. 

After  the  sac  has  been  emptied  we  may  tie  it  oflf.  The  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  sac  and  carried  well  within  its  mouth,  and  a  catgut 
ligature  (No.  2)  thrown  around  its  neck.  As  this  ligature  is  drawn 
tight  and  tied,  one  should  feel  it  slip  over  the  end  of  the  finger, 
which  is  within  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  It  should  be  applied  about 
the  neck  of  the  sac  as  high  up  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  leaving 
any  pouched  portion  of  the  sac  to  invite  the  recurrence  of  the  her- 
nia. The  ligature  is  left  long  for  use  as  a  tractor,  and  the  sac  is  cut 
away,  about  one-fourth  inch  distal  from  the  ligature.  Then,  after 
a  final  examination  of  the  stump  of  the  sac,  the  ends  of  the  ligature 
are  cut  short,  and  the  stump  of  the  sac  allowed  to  retract  into  the 
abdomen.  If  the  sac  is  rather  wide-mouthed,  instead  of  simply 
surrounding  it  with  a  ligature  one  may  transfix  it  with  a  ligature 
carried  in  a  curved  needle  and  tie  double. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  strengthening  of  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  this  is  done  by  approximating 
the  free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon)   above  to  Poupart's  ligament  below.     While  this  is 
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being  done  the  spermatic  cord  is  held  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator 
upon  a  strip  of  gauze,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  divided  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique,  which  is  held  in  an  artery  forceps,  is  re- 
tracted, in  order  that  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  (conjoined  tendon)  may  be  made  out.  These  parts  can  be 
readily  seen  and  may  be  plainly  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  wound. 
Poupart's  ligament  is  likewise  freely  exposed,  when  the  lower  edge 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  strongly  retracted.  This 
structure  may  be  recognized  as  a  sharp,  white  band.  These  parts, 
the  conjoined  tendon  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below,  are  now 
brought  together  with  three  to  five  interrupted  sutures  of  some  per- 
manent material,  such  as  silk,  silver  wire  or  kangaroo  tendon — kan- 
garoo tendon  is  the  most  satisfactory  material.  These  sutures  are 
introduced  with  a  large,  curved  needle  grasped  in  a  needle  holder. 
The  first  suture  is  placed  externally,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  where 
the  cord  emerges  from  the  abdomen;  the  last  one  or  two  sutures, 
those  nearest  the  middle  line,  should  take  a  sufficiently  broad  bite  to 
include,  together  with  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  Each  suture  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite.  In  introducing 
the  sutures  through  Poupart's  ligament  there  is  said  to  be  some 
danger,  especially  with  the  middle  sutures,  of  piercing  the  femoral 
vein  with  the  needle.  This  might  happen  if  the  needle  were  inserted 
too  deeply,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  a  good,  broad  bite  of  the  liga- 
ment is  easily  secured  without  introducing  the  needle  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  vein.  The  sutures  are  left  long,  and  are  not  tied  until 
all  are  introduced.  Usually  three  or  four  sutures  suffice;  sometimes 
five  are  necessary.  The  most  external  suture  is  the  most  important 
and  should  be  placed  so  as  to  leave  just  space  enou^rh  for  the  cord  to 
emerge  comfortal)ly  without  constriction  between  the  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below. 
When  the  sutures  are  tied,  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis muscles  (conjoined  tendon)  and  Poupart's  ligament  are  seen 
to  be  closely  approximated,  and  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  solid 
posterior  wall  to  the  inguinal  canal,  upon  which  the  cord  rests  when  it 
is  dropped  back  into  the  wound.  The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblicjue  are  now  hrouglit  tocrether  over  the  cord  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  catgut,  simple  or  ehromicized,  Xo.  2.  This  suture 
is  commenced  al)ove  and  externallv,  and  terminates  below  at  the  site 
of  the  former  external  abdominal  rin<r.  In  this  wav  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal  is  restored,  and  beneath  this  the  cord  is  situ- 
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ated.  One  should  take  care  that  the  cord  is  not  gripped  too  tightly 
between  the  posterior  and  anterior  walls  of  the  new  canal,  and  that, 
at  the  site  of  the  external  ring,  sufficient  space  is  left  for  the  cord 
to  emerge  without  danger  of  its  becoming  strangulated. 

The  wound  should  be  dn- — free  from  oozing.  No  drainage  is 
necessary.  The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  continuous 
intracuticular  catgut  suture. 

In  the  female  this  operation  is  simplified  in  that  we  have  no 
spermatic  cord  to  consider;  the  round  ligament,  its  analogue,  is  sim- 
ply cut  away,  and  the  deep  sutures  which  strengthen  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  introduced  in  the  manner  described  above. 
For  a  Congenital  Hernia. — In  this  variety  of  hernia  the  sac 
is  formed  of  the  unobliterated  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  testis  usually  lies.    In  some  cases  the  testis 
does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  in  its  descent,  and  may 
remain  stationary,  in  any  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  or  within  the 
abdomen,  when  it  may  be  wise  to  remove  it.     The  incision  in  the 
skin  and  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  made  as  in  the  fore- 
going operation.     After  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  laid  open,  the 
<iord,  together  with  the  sac,  is  picked  up,  upon  the  finger.    The  her- 
nial pac  is  really  included  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord,  in- 
fundibular process,  and  its  isolation  from  the  elements  of  the  cord 
may  be  somewhat  difficult.     The  sheath  of  the  cord   (infundibular 
process  of  the  transversalis  fascia)  must  be  incised  or  torn  througli 
in  order  to  reach  the  sac.     In  separating  the  sac  we  may  commence 
above  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  work  downward,  toward  the  testis. 
After  the  sac  has  been  separated  from  the  cord,  vas  deferens,  etc.,  to 
a  point  which  is  just  above  the  testis,  it  is  opened  and  its  contents 
reduced.     The  sac  is  then  cut  across,  allowing  the  lower  part,  thai 
which  corresponds  to  the  testis,  to  remain  to  form  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis.   Tlie  upper  part  of  the  sac,  after  having  been  thoroughly  iso- 
lated, is  then  tied  off  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  edge  of  the  internal  obli<|ue  and  transversalis    (con- 
joined tendon)   sutured  to  Poupart's  ligament,  as  already  described 
in  tlie  preceding  operation.     The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process 
(heniial  sac)    which  remains,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  is  then  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  so 
that  the  testis  is  shut  up  within  its  tunica  vaginalis.     The  edges  of 
tlie  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  then  brought  together 
over  the  cord,  and  the  incision  in   the  skin  closed.     If  the  testis 
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has  been  much  handled,  it  may  be  wise  to  introduce  a  thin 
strip  of  gauze  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  through  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage;  usually,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  necessary. 

For  a  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. — In  this  variety  of  hernia  the 
peritoneal  pouch  (hernial  sac)  does  not  enter  the  "internal  ring/* 
mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  and  work  its  way  down  along  the 
cord,  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  but  bulges  directly  forward,  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery, 
pushing  the  transversalis  fascia,  conjoined  tendon,  and  triangular 
ligament  before  it,  and  is  found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  spermatic 
cord  as  this  descends  through  the  inguinal  canal.  The  sac  consists 
of  a  wide-mouthed  pouch  of  peritoneum  and  subperitoneal  connect- 
ive tissue,  and,  as  it  presents  into  the  inguinal  canal,  is  covered 
by  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular 
ligament.  It  is  also  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the 
skin.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  wide,  and  may  reach  from  the  external 
edge  of  the  rectus  as  far  outward  as  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  or 
even  beyond  this,  pushing  the  artery  in  front  of  it,  in  which  case 
the  artery  may  form  a  deep  groove  upon  the  sac,  and  thus  divide  it 
into  two  pouches.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tie  the  artery  double  and  divide  it.  There  may  be  no  well-formed 
sac  present,  but  simply  a  wide,  conical  bulging  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal.  In  direct  hernia  the  sac  is  readily  separated 
from  the  cord,  after  which  it  is  opened  and  its  contents  reduced.  If 
the  sac  is  very  wide-mouthed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  approximate  the 
margins  of  the  opening  with  a  catgut  suture,  and  then  cut  away  what 
remains  of  the  sac.  The  operation  is  completed  as  described  above  foi 
the  oblique  variety.  While  the  cord  is  held  aside,  the  edge  of  the  con- 
joined tendon  (internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles)  is  sutured  to 
Poupart's  ligament.  The  cord  is  then  replaced  and  the  edges  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  sutured  over  it,  and  finally  the 
incision  in  the  skin  closed. 

Halsted's  Operation  for  Inguinal  Hernia. — The  incision  reaches 
from  a  point  5  cm.  above  and  external  to  the  site  of  the  internal 
ring,  which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament.  It  is  carried  downward  and  inward  as  far  as  the  spine  of 
the  pubes  (site  of  the  external  ring).  This  incision  extends  through 
the  skin   and  superficial  fascia,  freely  exposing  the  aponeurosis  of 
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the  external  oblique  muscle  and  the  external  inguinal  ring.  All 
bleeding  points  are  clamped.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie 
them;  as  the  hemorrhage  ceases  after  a  few  minutes'  compression. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  tlie  external  oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles,  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  These  structures  are 
incised  from  the  external  ring  below  to  a  point  about  2  cm.  above 
and  external  to  the  location  of  the  internal  ring,  or  farther  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  incision  may  ex- 
tend into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles.  The  vas  deferens  is  now  sought,  and  together  with  its 
vessels,  isolated,  and  then  all  the  veins  which  accompany  the  vas 
deferens  except  two  or  three,  after  being  tied  off  above  and  below, 
are  excised.  In  this  way  the  size  of  the  cord  is  markedly  dimin- 
ished. The  remains  of  the  cord  are  now  held  to  one  side,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  hernial  sac  is  begun.  After  this  has  been  completed, 
the  sac  is  incised  and  its  contents  returned  into  the  abdomen.  When 
the  transversalis  fascia  is  incised  the  constriction  about  the  neck  of 
the  sac  disappears,  and  its  mouth,  from  a  narrow  orifice,  becomes  a 
wide-open  space,  through  which  one  may  easily  introduce  several 
fingers  or  the  whole  hand  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  margins 
of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  are  now  brought  together  with  a  continuous 
or  interrupted  suture  of  catgut,  and  the  sac  below  this  suture  line 
resected.  This  step  of  the  operation  is  really  like  closing  any  ordi- 
nary opening  in  the  parietal  peritoneum.  During  the  application  of 
this  suture  a  gauze  pad  may  be  introduced,  through  the  opening  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  to  prevent  the  intestine  from  prolapsing  into 
the  wound.  After  the  mouth  of  the  sac  (peritoneum)  has  been  thus 
sutured  and  closed,  and  the  sac  cut  away,  we  proceed  with  the  next 
step  of  the  operation,  the  approximation  of  the  cut  edges  of  the 
several  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  While  this  is  being  accom- 
plished the  cord  is  raised  upon  a  hook  and  held  out  of  the  way,  well 
toward  the  outer  part  of  the  incision.  To  unite  these  parts  from  six 
to  eighteen  mattress  sutures  of  silk  are  required.  The  layers  which  are 
approximated  consist  tibove  of  the  aj>oneurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  the  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon),  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  Below  they  consist  of 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and 
the  transversalis  fascia,  and  in  part,  externally,  of  the  cut  edges  of 
the  internal   oblique   and   transversalis  muscles.     The   sutures   pass 
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through  all  these  layers.  Between  the  two  most  external  of  these 
sutures  the  cord  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall,  between  the  cut 
edges  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversaliB  miisclep.  The  cord 
sliould  be  firmly  grasped   by  these  muscles,  but   not   tight  enough 


to  strangle  it.  The  cord,  as  it  emerges  tlirmigh  the  nlidoininal  wall, 
in  its  new  position,  should  bo  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  fil»ers  of  these 
muscles;  it  should  not  emerge  between  tJic  tendinous  portions  of 
the  muscles.     If  the  incision  through  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
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versalis  muscles  and  the  transversalis  fascia  has  not  been  carried 
sufficiently  far,  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward,  to  accomplish 
this,  it  should  be  extended  farther,  so  as  to  reach  well  into  the  fleshy 
portion  of  these  muscles. 

After  the  mattress  sutures  have  been  applied  and  the  parts  al- 
ready mentioned  approximated,  the  cord  is  dropped  back  into  the 
wound  and  rests  upon  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  then  sutured  over  the  cord  with  a  continuous 
intracuticular  suture,  thus  completing  the  operation.  The  cord  is 
tran.'iplanted  so  that  it  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
and  external  to  the  site  of  the  "internal  ring,"  where  it  is  surrounded 
l)y  muscular  fibers  and  lies  just  beneath  the  skin,  instead  of  beneath 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique. 

Operation  for  the  Eadical  Cure  of  Femoral  Hernia. — Femoral 
hernia  descends  through  the  crural  canal  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vein,  and  presents  in  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. In  order  to  expose  the  sac  of  the  hernia  an  incision  is  made 
below  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  middle  of  the  in- 
cision being  over  the  center  of  the  tumor.  This  incision  is  carried 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  (cribriform)  down  to  the  sac.  Instead  of 
being  placed  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  incision  may  be 
made  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above  downward. 

The  sac  is  now  isolated,  and  separated  from  the  adjoining  parts 
up  to  and  beyond  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Special  care  is 
required  in  separating  the  sac  on  the  side  which  adjoins  the  femoral 
vein.  After  the  sac  has  been  thoroughly  isolated  it  is  opened  and 
the  contents  reduced.  The  sac  is  then  twisted  and  tied  off  as  high  up 
as  possible.  It  may  be  surrounded  with  a  simple  catgut  ligature,  or 
it  may  be  transfixed  and  tied  double.  The  portion  of  the  sac  below 
the  ligature  is  then  cut  away,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  cut  short,  and 
the  stump  of  the  sac  pushed  back  beyond  Poupart's  ligament  into 
the  abdomen. 

We  are  now  ready  to  close  the  orifice  through  which  the  hernia 
de^scended  into  the  thigli.  We  should  first  recognize  the  margins  of 
tliis  orifice,  the  crural  ring.  This  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's 
li^^anicnt;  internally  by  the  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament;  below 
by  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  the  upper,  thickened 
portion  of  which  is  called  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper,  and  which  ex- 
tend- from  Gimbemat's  ligament  to  the  pectineal  eminence;  externally 
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it  is  bounded  by  tlie  femoral  vein.  The  edge  of  tlie  falciform  process 
should  also  be  recognized,  and  likewise  the  internal  saphenous  vein, 
where  it  joins  the  femoral.  The  crural  ring  is  obliterated  by  sutur- 
ing the  lower  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  fascia  which  covers 
the  pectineus  muscle;  i.e.,  to  that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  pectineus — the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  The  stitches  are 
of  kangaroo  tendon,  and  should  be  introduced  with  a  short,  full-curved 
needle.  The  first  suture  catches  Poupart's  ligament  just  external  to 
its  attachment  to  the  pubic  spine,  and  should  take  a  good  bite.  After 
the  needle  is  drawn  through,  Poupart's  ligament  is  pulled  upward  and 
baclnvard  with  a  blunt  hook  in  order  to  permit  the  needle  to  catch 
the  pectineal  fascia  as  high  up  under  Poupart's  ligament  as  pos- 
sible; i.e.,  near  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  from  which  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle arises.  Half  a  centimeter  external  to  this  suture  a  second  suture 
is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then,  at  a  distance  of  another 
half-centimeter,  a  third  suture.  These  three  sutures  suffice  to  close 
the  opening.  The  third  and  last  suture  is  located  about  1  cm.  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  Two  sutures  will  suffice  in  manv 
cases.  When  these  sutures  are  tied,  the  lower  edge  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  the  pectineal  fascia  (the  thickened  portion,  high  up  near 
the  origin  of  the  pectineus  muscle  from  the  ilio-pectineal  line)  are 
approximated,  and  the  crural  ring  is  thus  obliterated.  The  opening 
in  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  way.     No  drainage  is  required. 

For  Undescended  Testicle  (Bevan's  Operation) . — 'The  undescended 
testicle  may  be  found  within  the  abdomen  at  the  internal  ring;  in 
the  inguinal  canal ;  or  external  to  the  inguinal  canal,  underneath  the 
skin.  In  connection  with  this  condition  there  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated a  patent  vaginal  j)rocess  and  therefore  a  condition  of  congenital 
hernia  either  actual  or  latent.  Bevan  advises  that  the  time  to  operate 
is  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years. 

An  incision  three  inches  long  is  made  from  a  point  half  an  inch 
above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  base  of  the  scrotum. 
The  incision  divides  the  integument  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal obli(|ue.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  seized  with  artery 
forceps  and  well  retracted,  thus  exposing  the  cremasteric  fascia,  which 
fills  in  tlie  space  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle 
(conjoined  tendon)  and  Poupart's  ligament  (>ei'  V\<x.  284).  This 
layer  of  fascia  is  incised  together  with  the  underlying  fascia  transver- 
salis,  and  there  is  then  exposed  to  view  the  peritoneal  pouch  or  sac 
within  which  the  testis  is  situated.    When  this  peritoneal  pouch  or  sac 
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is  incised  the  testicle  is  exposed  and  the  operator  finds  himself  within 
the  vaginal  process  (tunica  vaginalis),  which  is  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
communicate  direct  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  (see  Fig.  285). 

The  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum  (the  peritoneal  pouch  con- 
taining the  testicle)  is  now  divided  just  above  the  testicle  and  the 
upper  portion  of  it  peeled  upward  away  from  the  structures  that  go 
to  make  up  the  spermatic  cord  and  which  lie  beneath  it;  it  is  then 
transfixed  with  the  needle  and  tied  high  up  with  a  catgut  ligature. 
This  portion  of  the  sac  should  be  tied  upon  the  point  of  the  finger 
placed  within  it,  just  as  in  tying  off  an  ordinary  hernia  sac  so  as  not 
to  include  a  process  of  gut  or  omentum  which  might  have  entered  it. 
A  purse-string  suture  is  applied  around  tlie  edge  of  the  remaining, 
lower,  portion  of  the  vaginal  process,  the  portion  corresponding  to  the 
testis,  drawn  tight  and  tied ;  the  testis  is  thus  inclosed  in  that  portion 
of  the  vaginal  process  which  corresponds  to  the  normal  tunica  vaginalis 
(see  Fig  286). 

The  testicle  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  bed  and  traction  made  upon 
the  cord  in  order  to  lengthen  it  as  much  as  possible.  Tense,  short 
bands  of  connective  tissue  that  bind  the  cord  and  prevent  its  being 
pulled  down  should  be  torn  across  with  thumb  forceps.  The  cord  is 
thus  stripped  of  all  the  surrounding  fascia  and  connective  tissue, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  vessels  of  the  cord  and  the  vas  deferens.  This 
part  of  the  operation  should  be  done  with  care  and  deliberation. 

The  spermatic  vessels  and  vas  deferens,  which  are  situated  behind 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  within  the  abdominal  cavity, 
should  be  separated  by  careful  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  within 
the  abdomen.  The  spermatic  vessels  take  a  direction  upward  and 
inward  and  the  vas  downward  and  inward,  and  this  divergence  can  be 
distinctly  appreciated.  The  cord  should  be  sufficiently  lengthened  by 
these  manipulations  as  to  permit  of  the  testicle  being  drawn  down 
upon  the  thigh,  three  or  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  (see 
Fig.  287). 

A  larger  pocket  is  now  torn  in  the  scrotum  with  the  finger  and 
into  this,  enclosed  in  its  newly  made  tunica  vaginalis,  the  testicle  is 
dropped,  and  here  it  should  remain  without  undue  tension  on  the 
cord.  A  purse-string  suture  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  pouch  in 
which  the  testicle  has  been  placed  so  as  to  hold  it  there;  this  suture, 
which  is  of  chromicized  catgut,  includes  the  superficial  fascia,  and  both 
edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and  when  tied 
retains  the  testis  securely  in  its  new  scrotal  pocket. 
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The  incision  is  closed  by  suturing  the  conjoined  tendon  to  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  over  the  cord,  thus  buryirg  the  cord  beneath  them, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon. 
The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  th6n  approxi- 
mated witli  a  continuous  suture  of  catgut  and  the  skin  incision  finally 
closed. 

In  some  few  cases  where  the  testis  is  situated  within  the  abdomen 
it  may  be  neoepsary  to  sever  the  spermatic  vessels  before  the  testis 
can  be  brought  down.  These  vessels  run  an  almost  straight  course 
from  and  to  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  etc.,  and  on  account  of  their 
relative  shortness  they  may  fix  the  testis  so  that  it  cannot  be  pulled 
down  sufficiently.  The  vessels  should  be  li gated  doubly  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  The  testis  may  then  be  more  readily  drawn 
down  toward  the  scrotum.  The  division  of  the  spermatic  vessels  does 
not  interfere  seriously  with  the  nutrition  of  the  testis,  because  suffi- 
cient blood-supply  is  still  provided  through  the  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens,  which  anastomoses  freelv  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
spermatic  that  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  testis.  Special  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  artery  and  veins  of  the  vas  deferens 
nor  to  include  them  in  the  ligatures  with  which  the  spermatic  vessels 
are  secured,  so  that  the  testis  will  not  be  deprived  of  its  entire  blood- 
supply  (see  ^*Spermatic  Cord"  and  "Varicocele"). 

THE  SPERMATIC  CORD,  SCROTUM.  ETC. 

The  Spermatic  Cord. — ^The  spermatic  cord  descends  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  emerging  at  the  external  inguinal  ring.  As  it  emerges 
from  the  external  ring  it  lies  just  beneath  the  integument  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  and  descends  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  testis.  It  is  about  as  thick  around  as  the 
little  finger,  and  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  structures :  the  vas  deferens, 
the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  their  corre- 
sponding veins,  the  spermatic  arteiy,  and  a  tortuous  venous  plexus, 
the  pampiniform.  The  vas  deferens,  the  efferent  duct  of  the  testis, 
occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord.  The  vas  deferens  is  about 
as  big  around  as  a  goose-quill,  has  a  firm  feel,  and  may  be  readily 
recognized  as  it  is  rolled  between  the  fingers.  The  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens  ramifies  upon  the  vas  deferens,  supplies  it,  and  anastomoses 
below  with  the  spermatic  artery.  The  cremasteric  artery  is  distributed 
to  the  constituents  of  the  cord,  and  suppies  its  sheath.    The  spermatic 
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artery  is  given  off  from  the  aorta;  it  supplies  the  testis  and  has  a 
ptrong  current  of  blood.  The  pampiniform  plexus  is  a  tortuous,  in- 
tercommunicating plexus  of  venous  channels  that  accompanies  the 
other  elements  of  the  cord.  Through  this  plexus  the  blood  is  returned 
from  the  testis.  The  vessels  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  join  together 
above  to  form  the  spermatic  vein.  This  vein  upon  the  right  side 
enters  the  vena  cava  directly;  upon  the  left  side  it  empties  into  the 
renal  vein,  so  that  the  venous  return  on  the  left  side  is  less  direct 
than  upon  the  right  side.  Varicocele  is  usually  found  upon  the  left 
Bide. 

As  these  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they  are  all  con- 
tained within  the  infundibular  process,  which  serves  to  bind  them 
together  into  a  single  bundle  and  which  forms  the  real  fibrous  sheath 
of  the  cord,  the  fascia  propria.  Descending  upon  the  cord  is  a  series 
of  looped,  muscular  fibers,  each  joined  to  the  other  by  an  intervening 
thin  fascia.  These  are  the  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia.  These  fibers, 
that  form  the  cremaster  muscle,  are  derived  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  internal  oblique. 

As  the  cord  emerges  from  the  external  inguinal  ring,  the  deep 
laj-er  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  which  is  attached  to 
the  pillars  or  margins  of  the  ring,  is  continued  down  upon  the  cord, 
inclosing  it  and  forming  one  of  its  investments. 

The  Scrotum. — The  scrotum  is  a  tegumentary  pouch  which  ii^ 
made  up  of  two  compartments,  one  on  each  side,  separated  by  a  median 
septum.  Tt  consists  of  several  layers  from  without  inward.  The 
skin  is  redundant,  corrugated,  and  wrinkled.  Beneath  the  skin 
is  the  dartos.  The  dartos  is  a  loose,  reddish,  contractile  layer, 
which  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  It  contains  some  mus- 
cular fibers,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  two  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial perineal  fascia,  and  laterally  with  the  same  layers  in  the  groin. 
It  sends  a  septum  into  the  scrotum,  which  divides  it  into  its  two 
halves.  Beneath  the  dartos  is  the  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia,  and 
beneath  this  the  infundibular  fascia,  and,  finally,  most  internal,  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Testes. — The  testes  are  situated  in  the  scrotum,  each  sus- 
pended by  its  spermatic  cord.  They  are  partially  invested  by  a  closed, 
serous  sac,  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This  is  the  unobliterated  part  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  the  peritoneal  pouch  that  accom- 
panies the  testis  in  its  descent  from  the  abdomen  into  the  infundibular 
])rocess,  the  scrotum,  before  birth. 
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If  we  cut  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  gerotum,  through 
these  various  layers,  we  enter  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
contains  normally  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  testis  pre- 
sents into  this  cavity,  being  partially  invested  by  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  posterior  border  of  the  testis  is  not 
covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  is  excluded  from  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Along  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  is  the  epididymis.  It 
surmounts  the  testis  above  like  a  cap.  It  has  a  body,  an  upper,  larger 
portion,  the  globus  major;  and  a  lower,  smaller  portion,  the  globus 
minor.  The  vas  deferens  is  the  continuation  of  the  epididymis.  It 
commences  at  the  lower  end  of  the  globus  minor,  and,  passing  upward 
along,  the  posterior,  inner  border  of  the  testis,  is  found  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  passing  through  the  "internal  ring'* 
into  the  abdomen.  Within  the  abdomen  it  dips  down  into  the  pelvis, 
to  terminate  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  where 
it  joins  with  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  of  the  corresponding  side 
to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

The  Ejaculatory  Ducts. — The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  on  each  side.  They  are  about  three-fourths  inch  long,  pass 
forward  through  the  prostate  gland,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  between  the  middle  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate,  and  open 
upon  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra. 
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For  Varicocele.  Open  Operation. — An  incision  is  made,  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the 
scrotum,  commencing  just  below  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  passing 
through  the  skin  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  This  incision 
can  be  made  by  pinching  up  the  skin  and  transfixing  it  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  or  by  cutting  it  with  the  scissors*.  The  cord  is  then 
hooked  up,  upon  the  fintrer,  out  of  the  loose,  fatty  layer  in  which  it 
lies,  and  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  knife  its  sheath  (the  spermatic 
fascia  and  tlie  fascia  propria)  is  opened.  The  vas  deferens  is  sought 
and  reco<:nized,  and  together  with  the  immediately  adjacent  veins  i? 
separated  from  tlie  other  parts  of  the  cord.  This  is  done  with  the 
fingers,  holding  the  vas  deferens  and  the  several  adjacent  vessels, 
artery  and  veins  of  the  vas,  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  securely 
between  the  finger  ar.d  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  work  of 
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separating  the  other  structures  of  the  cord,  veins  of  tlie  pampiniform 
plexus  and  the  spennatie  art«ry,  from  the  vas  deferens,  may  be  accom- 
plished with  the  fingcrB  of  the  right  hand  (see  Fig.  293), 

After  the  vas  deferens,  together  with  the  several  iuimediately 
adjacent  veins,  has  been  isolated  for  a  distance  varjing  from  one  to 
two  inches,  depending  upon  the  laxness  of  the  scrotum  and  the  length 
of  the  cord,  etc.,  a  douhle  catgut  ligature  is  pagsed  with  an  artery 
forcepa  and  then  cut  ao  that  we  have  two  ligatures.  These  ligatures, 
which  surround  all  those  structures  of  the  cord  that  have  been  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  are  tied,  one  ahove  and  the  other 
l>elow.  The  portion  intervening  is  excised  with  the  scissors,  not  too 
close  to  the  ligatures,  and  the  ends  of  the  ligatures,  which  have  been 
purpowly  left  long,  are  then  tied  together,  in  this  way  bringing  the 
ends  of  both  stumps  into  apposition.  Tlie  ends  of  these  two  portiooa 
may  be  still  further  secured  by  one  or  two  ciitgut  sutures,  which 
should  take  n  good  bile  through  the  whole  thickness  of  each  stump. 

The  portion  of  the  cord  which  is  stripped  awny  from  the  vas 
ilefcrcus,  and  which  is  ligate<l  and  excised,  is  composed  of  all  the 
vi'in-^  "f  lilt'  pampiniform  plcxu;-  and  the  spcnuiitic  artery.  When 
the  Mi^  i^  isoliiU'd,  tlie  artery  of  tlie  vas  deferens,  which  jinastomosea 
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below  with  the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  together 
with  their  corresponding  veins,  go  with  it;  these  vessels  are  there- 
fore not  interfered  with,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  testis  after  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  the  sper- 
matic artery  have  been  ligated. 

For  the  ligatures,  plain  catgut,  not  too  thick  (No.  1  or  2),  may 
be  used,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  upper  ligature 
securely  that  it  may  not  slip,  as  this  would  result  in  a  very  free  hem- 
orrhage from  the  end  of  the  spermatic  artery. 

In  this  operation  one  not  only  ties  ofE  the  veins  of  the  pam- 
piniform plexus,  but  also  shortens  the  cord,  and  thus  draws  the  testis 
up,  a  result  which  is  much  to  be  desired.  Before  closing  the  incision 
in  the  skin  all  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated  or 
twisted,  and  the  wound  should  be  dry.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
in  the  skin  are  brought  together  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  catgut, 
which  may  be  intracuticular. 

For  Hydrocele. — A  condition  in  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
distended  with  serous  fluid.  The  testis  is  usually  found  in  the  lower, 
back  part  of  the  sac,  the  fluid  being  collected  above  and  in  front 
of  it. 

ruNCTUBE  AND  INJECTION. — This  is  Suitable  for  simple  cases, 
and  for  those  where  tapping  has  not  been  previously  resorted  to. 
The  scrotum  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  tense 
and  to  steady  it.  A  fine  needle,  attached  to  a  hypodermic  syringe,  is 
introduced  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  scrotum,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fluid  drawn  off,  both  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
the  diagnosis  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  needle  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  hypodermic  needle  is  left  in  situ, 
its  end  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  A  fairly  large 
trochar  is  then  thrust  through  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  rather 
toward  the  front,  and  in  an  upward  direction  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  In  doing  this  one  should  remember  that  the  testis 
occupies  the  lower  back  part  of  the  sac.  With  the  trochar  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  one  should  be  able  with  it  to  touch  the  hypo- 
dermic needle  previously  introduced  into  the  sac  above.  The  sac  is 
allowed  to  empty  itself  through  the  cannula,  and  this  is  then  with- 
drawn. 

The  barrel  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  is  now  filled  with  the 
fluid  to  be  injected.  Twenty  minims  of  a  95-per-cent.  carbolic-acid 
solution  may  be  used,  with   satisfactory   results,   for   this  purpose. 
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This  is  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  through  the 
hypodermic  needle,  and  then  this  needle  is  also  withdrawn.  The 
fluid  that  has  been  thus  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  distributed  over  the  whole  cavity  by  manipulating  the 
scrotum.  The  punctures  made  by  the  instruments  are  covered  over 
with  a  thin  coat  of  collodion,  and  a  very  thin  film  of  absorbent 
cotton. 


Fig.  293.— Hydrocele,  Tapping.  CTV,  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis; 
7,  testis;  V,  vas  deferens.  Hypodermic  needle  introduced  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  sac;  trochar  cannula  into  the  lower  part. 


This  operation  is  usually  followed  by  some  effusion  into  the  sac, 
and  with  but  little  or  no  pain.  After  a  few  days^  rest  in  bed  with 
the  «crotum  supported,  these  symptoms  subside.  The  operatoin  is 
not  painful,  but  the  part  where  the  trochar  is  to  be  introduced  may 
be  anesthetized  with  ethyl  chloride  if  desired. 

Open  Operation  (Volkmann). — This  operation  is  suitable  for 
those  cases  that  have  already  been  tapped  many  times  or  where  the 
operation  previously  described  has  been  tried  and  has  failed. 
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The  scrotum  is  grasped  by  an  assistant  in  order  to  make  it  tense 
and  to  steady  it.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  scrotum,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The 
length  of  the  incision  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor,  but  is 
usually  two  or  three  inches.  When  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  been 
opened,  and  while  the  fluid  is  escaping,  the  edge  of  the  parietal  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis — i.e.,  the  inner  lining  of  the  scrotal  sac — is 
seized  on  either  side  with  an  artery  forceps,  and  with  the  finger  this 
is  torn  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  scrotum, 
and  excised  in  part  with  the  scissors.  If  the  tumor  has  been  very 
large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  excise  more  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  than 
if  the  tumor  is  smaller.  The  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  much  thick- 
ened. In  trimming  away  this  redundant  portion  of  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis one  must  take  care  to  leave  enough  to  conveniently  cover  the 
testis  and  also  avoid  cutting  into  the  epididymis.  It  is  rather  better 
to  excise  too  little  than  too  much  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  After  this 
part  of  the  operation  has. been  done  the  edge  of  that  portion  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  which  remains  is  fixed  to  the  corresponding  edge 
of  the  skin  incision  all  around  with  a  continuous  or  with  several 
interrupted  fine  catgut  sutures.  Then,  with  a  wad  of  cotton  on  a 
stick,  the  whole  interior  of  what  remains  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in- 
cluding that  covering  the  testis,  is  swabbed  out  with  95-per-cent. 
carbolic  acid.  The  cavity  is  then  loosely  packed  with  sterile  gauze. 
The  strips  should  reach  well  down  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
cavity,  but  the  packing  should  not  be  tight.  A  loose  dressing  is 
applied,  which  may  be  held  in  place  by  a  T-bandage.  The  packing 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  simply  retaining 
a  strip  in  the  opening  in  the  skin,  and  the  parts  allowed  to  granulate. 
If  too  much  of  the  tunica  has  been  removed,  there  will  be  too  much 
inversion  of  the  skin,  and  this  will  delay  the  healing  process. 

Excision  of  the  Tunica  (von  Bergmann). — After  the  tunica 
vaginalis  sac  has  been  opened  and  its  contents  evacuated,  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  seized  and  stripped  away  from  its 
attachment  bluntly  with  tlie  fingers  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  testis,  or  rather  epididymis,  and  tlien  excised  in  its  en- 
tirety with  the  scissors.  After  all  bleeding  lias  been  controlled  with 
forceps  and  ligatures,  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  with  sutures, 
without  any  drainage  whatever.  As  a  rule,  the  skin  incision  heals 
by  firjit  intention,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  be  around  in  about  twelve 
days. 
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This  method  is  very  satisfactory,  and  is  especially  applicable  to 
those  cases  where  the  tunica  vaginalis  ig  cxcesslTely  redundant  after 
the  evacuation  of  a  lai^  hydrocele,  or  when  the  tunica  ia  markedly 
thickened. 

Betrovebsion  of  the  Tdnica  Vaginalis. — ^This  method  has 
been  varioasly  ascribed  to  Jaboulayj  Doyen,  Garampozzi,  and  Win- 
kelmnnn.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  usually 
about  two  inches  in  length,  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica.    Through 


this   opcninfi  the   fluid   contents  of   the   distended   tunica  vaginalis 
escape,  and  the  testis  is  then  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrotum. 

As  the  testis  is  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrolum,  the  vaginal 
layer  of  the  tunica  is  rollected  bnckward, — turned  inside  out,  as  it 
were, — so  that  the  opening  in  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica, 
through  which  (he  testis  has  been  drawn,  frets  to  lie  behind  the  testis, 
encircling  tlie  cord  and  covering  over  the  epididymis,  and  in  this 
position  it  is  fixed  hy  joining  it?  edges  together  with  several  catgut 
sutures  ?o  that  it  may  not  ag^iin  slip  forward  over  the  testis.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scrotum  are  now  pufliciently  detached  to 
allow  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  to  be  drawn  forward  and  cover 
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over  the  testis  and  reflected  tunica  vaginalis,  and  they  are  thus  united 
to  each  other  without  drainage,  in  this  way  completing  the  operation. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  that  the  free  secreting  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  which  has  been  turned  inside  out  is  brought  into, 
contact  with  the  raw  internal  wound  surface  of  the  scrotum,  to  which 
it  becomes  united,  effecting  the  cure. 

If  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  very  redundant  after  evacuating  a 
large  hydrocele,  a  part  of  the  tunica  may  be  excised  with  the  scissors, 
leaving  just  enough  to  complete  the  operation  as  described  above ;  but 
for  those  very  large  hydroceles,  and  those  with  a  markedly  thickened 
tunica,  the  von  Bergmann  is  probably  the  more  satisfactory  opera- 
tion. 

Castration  (Extirpation  of  the  Testis). — An  incision,  about  two 
inches  long,  is  made  upon  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum 
through  the  skin  and  fat,  commencing  at  a  point  just  below  the  ex- 
ternal ring — the  spine  of  the  pubes.  If  operating  for  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  if  the  skin  is  involved,  the  incision  may  be  arranged  so  as 
to  circumscribe  that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  involved.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  incision  the  cord  is  found,  and  hooked  up,  upon  the  finger, 
and  just  below  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  external  ring  its 
sheath  is  incised  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  The  vas  deferens  is  then 
recognized,  and  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord.  A 
catgut  ligature  is  then  passed  about  those  parts  of  the  cord  which 
have  been  separated  from  the  vas  deferens,  and  tied  so  tightly 
that  it  cannot  slip  off.  This  ligature  should  include  all  the  elements 
of  the  cord  except  the  vas  deferens.  The  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
left  long,  to  serve  as  a  tractor;  the  cord,  including  the  vas  deferens, 
is  then  divided  with  the  scissors,  at  least  half  an  inch  below,  distal 
to  the  ligature.  Before  dividing  the  cord  it  is  grasped,  below  the 
point  at  which  it  is  to  be  divided,  with  an  artery  clamp.  The  cord 
having  been  divided,  the  lower  end,  that  which  is  held  in  the  grasp 
of  the  artery  forceps,  together  with  the  testis,  and  including  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  is  enucleated  from  the  scrotum,  usually  without  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  almost  entirely  by  blunt 
dissection.  Where  the  knife  or  scissors  is  used  to  assist  in  this  enu- 
cleation one  should  take  care  not  to  cut  through  the  septum  into 
the  other  half  of  the  scrotum,  and  one  should  also  avoid  button-holing 
the  skin. 

After  the  testis  has  been  enucleated  we  return  to  the  stump  of 
the  cord.    This  may  be  brought  into  view  by  drawing  upon  the  liga- 
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ture,  which  was  left  long  to  serve  as  a  tractor,  and  if  there  is  no  bleed- 
ing tliis  ligature  may  be  cut  short  and  the  stump  of  the  cord  allowed 
to  retract  up  into  the  inguinal  canal.  Should  there  be  any  bleeding 
point?,  these  may  be  clamped  and  ligated.  One  should  avoid  includ- 
ing the  stump  of  the  vas  deferens  in  the  ligature,  as  it  may  result  in 
disagreeable  symptoms;  e.g.,  colicky  pain,  etc. 

The  wound  is  large,  and  may  be  closed  with  catgut  sutures;  in 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  well  to  place  a  drain  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
wound.  If  operating  for  tuberculosis,  the  cord  should  be  divided  as 
high  up  as  one  can  reach. 


PART  Vlll. 

THE  URINARY  SYSTEM. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney. — One  kidney  may  be  absent 
in  apparently  normal  subjects,  the  left  more  frequently  than  the  right. 
This  is  said  to  occur  once  in  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  sub- 
jects. When  one  kidney  is  absent  that  which  is  present  is  usually 
larger  and  assumes  the  function  of  both  kidneys. 

There  may  be  two  kidneys  present,  joined  together  below  or 
above,  horseshoe  kidney,  or  both  above  and  below,  either  with  con- 
nective tissue  or  kidney  tissue.  This  condition  is  met  with  about 
once  in  one  thousand  subjects. 

The  position  of  the  kidneys  is  not  fixed.  They  move  normally 
within  certain  limits  with  respiration,  descending  with  each  inspira- 
tion. The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the 
abdomen,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  occupying  the 
space  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  The 
right  kidney  is  located  one  inch  lower  than  the  left  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  thick  border  of  the  liver  on  the  right  side.  The 
upper  pari;  of  the  left  kidney  lies  under  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ribs;  the  upper  pari;  of  the  right  kidney  imder  the  twelfth  rib.  In 
the  female  both  kidneys  are  situated  somewhat  lower  than  in  the 
male.  The  lower  pole  of  the  kidney  reaches  to  within  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  kidneys  are  placed  somewhat 
obliquely  in  the  abdomen  so  that  the  upper  poles  are  rather  closer 
together  than  the  lower  poles.  The  kidneys  are  extraperitoneal  or- 
gans; they  lie  behind  the  peritoneum. 

The  kidneys  are  provided  with  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  usually 
quite  dense  and  closely  adherent  to  the  organ.  The  kidneys  are 
lodged  within  a  bed  of  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue,  out  of  which 
they  may  be  readily  enucleated.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney 
is  directed  forward  and  outward,  and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum. 
The  colica  dextra  artery  and  vein  pass  outward  across  the  front  of 
the  right  kidney  underneath  the  peritoneum,  and  the  colica  sinistra 
artery  and  vein  across  the  front  of  the  left  kidney  underneath  the 
peritoneum  to  supply  the  ascending  and  descending  portion  of  the 
colon.  The  descending  part  of  the  duodenum  lies  in  front  of  the 
right  kidney,  the  pancreas  in  front  of  the  left  kidney. 
(650) 
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The  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  is  separated 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  by  the  diaphragm  and  pleura; 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  rests  upon  the 
quadratUB  luraborum  muscle  which  is  covered  by  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  inner  border  of  the  kidney  is  concave  and  is  directed  toward 
the  psoas  muscle  and  the  vertebral  column.  The  inner  border  of  the 
kidney  reall;  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  or^n 


ir  part  ol  tbe  kidner  c 
'd  therein  A  ren»1  arterr: 
P     pelvl*  of  tbe  kidDcr:   >' 


is  thus  tilted  somen  hat  outward  This  border  of  the  kidney  presents 
a  long,  slit-Iike  openinf;  Ihc  hilum  Through  the  hilum  the  renal 
vessels,  etc.,  pass  into  a  comparatively  large,  narrow  space  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  kidney,  called  the  sinus  The  sinus  lodges  the 
renal  vessels  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Within  the  ainus  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  occupies  a  position  posterior  to  the  renal  artery 
and  vein.  The  renal  artery  enters  the  hilum  and  divides,  within  the 
sinus,  into  two  groups  of  branches:  an  anterior  group,  the  larger, 
and  a  posterior  group,  the  smaller.  These  two  sets  of  branches  are 
I  within  the  sinus  in  front  of,  and  behind,  tbe  tubules  that 
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join  to  form  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Each  set  of  branches,  five  or  six 
in  number,  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  kidney  to  supply  the  cor- 
responding anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  organ.  The  tenninal 
branches  of  the  two  groups  of  branches  into  which  the  renal  artery 
divides  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other ;  hence  there  is  a  plane  be- 
tween the  two  separately  vascularized  portions  of  the  kidney  which  may 
be  incised  without  much  hemorrhage.  This  is  called  the  bloodless  zone 
of  Hyrtl.  It  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
kidney,  somewhat  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  surface,  about 
one-half  inch  nearer  the  posterior  surface.  The  kidney  may  be  split 
through  this  plane  down  into  the  pelvis  with  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  hemorrhage.  The  renal  vein  is  formed  within  the  sinus  of  the 
kidney  by  the  junction  of  a  number  of  branches  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  renal  artery.  The  right  renal  vein  is  shorter  than  the 
left  owing  to  the  position  of  the  vena  cava  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  hence  the  right  kidney  presents  a  shorter 
pedicle  than  the  left  kidney  in  the  operation  of  nephrectomy.  At 
the  hilum  the  relation  of  the  structures  from  before  backward  is 
vein,  artery,  ureter.    The  ureter  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  structures. 

The  outer  border  of  the  kidney  is  rounded  and  convex  and  is 
related,  the  right,  with  the  ascending  colon,  and  the  left  with  the 
descending  colon.  The  colon  really  lies  a  little  in  front  of  the  kidney, 
as  well  as  to  its  outer  side. 

The  upper  end  of  the  kidney  is  covered  by  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sule, which  sits  upon  it  like  a  cap.  The  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney 
is  in  close  relation  with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  The  upper 
end  of  the  left  kidney  lies  close  to  the  spleen.  The  lower  end  of  the 
kidney  reaches  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  kidneys  are  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  loose  fatty  tissue — ^the 
fatty  capsule.  The  fatty  capsule  is  arranged  in  two  layers  sup- 
ported by  septa  of  fibrous  tissue.  Occasionally  the  kidneys  be- 
come quite  loose,  eppecially  after  the  loss  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  intra-abdominal  adipose  tissue  and  may  then  become  abnor- 
mally movable.  They  can  be  felt  to  descend  with  each  deep  inspira- 
tion, between  the  hands.  One  hand  is  placed  behind,  in  the  lumber 
region,  pressing  upward,  and  the  other  hand  is  placed  in  front, 
pressing  upon  the  abdominal  wall  anteriorly.  At  times  the  kidney 
becomes  so  loose  that  it  leaves  the  lumbar  region  entirely  and  drops 
down  into  the  iliac  fossa  so  that  it  rests  upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  renal  vessels  may  become  twisted  and 
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the  ureter  may  become  kinked  so  that  the  flow  of  urine  is  obstructed, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  condition  of  hydronephrosis — distention  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney — associated  with  symptoms,  pain,  haematuria, 
etc.,  that  greatly  resemble  attacks  of  renal  colic. 

The  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney. — ^I'he  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  a 
pyramidal-shaped,  thin-walled,  membranous  sac  into  which  the 
urine  is  discharged  as  it  is  excreted  from  the  kidney.  It  is  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  ureter,  which  conducts  the  urine  from  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is 
contained  almost  wholly  within  the  sinus  of  the  kidney — ^the  narrow 
space  within  the  kidney  between  the  two,  anterior  and  posterior, 
segments.  It  occupies  a  position,  within  the  sinus,  posterior  to  the 
renal  vessels.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  three  thin-walled  tubes, — the  calyces  majores.  Each 
calyx  major  is  in  turn  made  up  of  several  smaller  tubes, — ^the 
calyces  minores.  The  calyces  minores  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number. 
Little  cone-shaped  bodies,  the  papillae,  project  into  the  calyces  mi- 
nores— usually  two  or  three  into  a  single  calyx.  The  summit  of  each 
papilla  is  marked  by  a  number  of  minute  openings,  the  foramina 
paptllaria,  which  are  the  orifices  of  the  secreting  tubules. 

The  Ureters. — ^The  ureter  is  a  long,  thick-walled  duct,  about 
eleven  inches  long,  flattened  from  before  backward,  which  leads  from 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  It  descends  in  the  back 
part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  dips  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  near  the  corresponding  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis.  As  it  dips  into  the  pelvis  it  crosses  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  common  iliac  ari^ery  or  the  external  iliac  ari^ry  just 
after  this  branch  is  given  oflE  from  the  common  iliac. 

The  abdominal  portion  of  the  ureter  is  about  five  inches  long. 
It  passes  downward  and  slightly  inward,  lying  upon  the  psoas 
muscle,  in  close  company  with  the  spennatic  and  ovarian  vessels  and 
the  genito-crural  nerve.  The  right  ureter  lies  close  to  the  vena  cava. 
The  ureters  are  situated  behind  the  peritoneum,  to  which  they  are 
quite  clopely  adherent.  Upon  the  left  side  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  (pelvic  colon)  crosses  the  ureter. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein  are  in  close  relationship 
with  the  left  ureter  as  it  crosses  the  iliac  vessels  to  dip  into  the 
pelvic  cavity. 

The  pelvic  portion  of  the  ureter  is  about  five  inches  long..  In 
the  pelvis  the  ureters  lie  close  to  either  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvic 
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cavity,  immediately  underneath  the  peritoneal  layer  that  lines  the 
cavity.  After  descending  a  short  distance  upon  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pelvis  they  curve  forward  and  inward  to  reach  the  bladder.  In 
the  male  the  vas  deferens  passes  across  the  ureter  from  behind  for- 
ward and  to  its  inner  side,  just  before  the  latter  (ureter)  reaches  the 
bladder.  As  the  ureters  pierce  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  they  are  about 
two  inches  apart.  They  pierce  the  bladder  just  above  and  anterior  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  In  the  female  the  ureter 
passes  inward  and  forward,  close  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  between  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  to  reach  the  bladder.  In  its  course  it  lies 
about  three-quarters  of  ai\  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cervix  and  very 
close  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  vagina — ^just  external  to  the 
lateral  fornix  of  the  vagina.  A  stone  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ureter 
in  the  female  may  be  felt  through  the  vaginal  wall  and  may  be 
removed  through  an  incision  in  the  wall  of  the  vagina.  The  ureter 
also  has  an  important  relation  to  the  uterine  artery.  The  uterine 
artery  arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  and 
passes  inward  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  to  reach  the 
uterus  at  about  the  junction  of  the  cervix  with  the  body,  where  it 
ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  uterus  to  supply  it.  The  uterine  artery 
in  its  course  to  the  uterus  passes  across  the  front  of  the  ureter  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cervix. 

The  ureters  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  bladder  very  obliquely — 
traversing  the  muscular  layer  of  the  bladder  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  before  they  open  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bladder.  The  openings  are  slit-like  and  protected  by  a  little  valve- 
like fold  of  mucous  membrane  so  that  there  is  quite  some  hindrance 
to  the  backward  passage  of  fluid  from  the  bladder  into  the  ureters. 
When  the  bladder  is  distended  the  distance  between  the  orifices  of 
the  ureters  becomes  increased.  They  are  then  about  two  inches  apart. 
The  lumen  of  the  ureter  will  permit  passage  of  a  No.  9  French 
bougie.  The  ureter  is  constricted  at  several  points  and  somewhat 
dilated  between  these.  It  is  constricted  about  the  middle  of  the 
abdominal  portion,  about  two  inches  below  the  pelvis,  where  it  has 
a  diameter  of  about  one-seventh  inch,  again  at  the  pelvic  brim,  junc- 
tion of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  portion«i,  where  the  diameter  is 
about  one-quarter  inch,  and  again  at  the  lower  end,  just  before  it 
opens  into  the  bladder,  within  one-half  inch  of  the  bladder  orifice, 
where  it  is  narrowest,  the  diameter  being  about  one-tenth  inch.  These 
constrictions  represent  the  favorite  sites  for  lodgment  of  a  calculus. 
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Either  ureter  may  be  represented  by  two  tubes,  through  all  or 
part  of  its  course.  In  the  former  case  there  will  be  two  openings 
in  tlie  bladder  upon  the  corresponding  side.  The  presence  of,  at  least, 
one  ureteral  orifice  on  each  side  of  the  bladder,  from  which  urine  ia 
seen  to  escape,  is  quite  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  two  kidueya. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  KIDNEY. 

Kephropozy. — Suture  or  fixation  of  a  movable  or  floating  kidney. 
A  movable  kidney  is  one  that  enjoys  a  limited  range  of  motion 


m  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  does  not  leave  the 
lumbar  region  A  floating  kidney  is  one  that  enjoys  a  considerable 
range  of  motion  and  is  capable  of  leaving  the  lumbar  region  entirely. 
It  ma\  be  more  or  less  completelv  invested  with  a  peritoneal  coat 
and  proiided  «ith  a  more  or  less  complete  mesonephron  As  a  result 
of  the  disptaLtment  of  the  kidnev  the  renal  vessels  may  become 
twi-sted  and  the  ureter  acutely  kinked  the  flow  of  urme  obstructed 
and  a  condition  of  hydronephrosis  with  accompanymg  pain  etc,  pro- 
duftd  The  indication  for  nephropexy  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  discomfort,  etc ,  that  the  loose  kidney  causes. 

The  patient  lies  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  Edebohls  rubber 
cushion  under  the  abdomen.    A  sandbag  placed  under  the  upper  part 
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of  the  chest  will  materially  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  respiration 
vhich  occurs  in  this  positioD. 

The  incision  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  erector 
spins  muscle,  commencing,  above,  at  the  twelfth  rib,  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  from  the  middle  line.  It  passes  downward,  curving 
somewhat  outward,  and  terminates  just  above  the  crest  of  the  iliom. 
This  incision  should  extend  through  the  skin  and  suhcutaneous  fat 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle. 
The  incision  is  then  carried  through  the  aponeurosis,  when  the  outer 
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Fig.  199.— Lumbar  InclBlaa  lor  ExpoBiDg  the  Kidoer,  B.B..  erector  *p1nB; 
I.H.,  lllD-b7po(Bitrlc  Dene;  L.D.,  edges  ol  the  apoaeuroaii  ot  ibe  Ullulmut 
doni;  Q.L.,  quadratui  lumborumi  U.D.,  twelKb  doral  oerre. 

border  of  the  erector  spinre  muscle  is  recognized.  This  muscle  is 
drawn  toward  the  middle  line  with  a  blunt  tractor.  The  quadratus 
lumborum,  covered  by  its  proper  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  is  then 
exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  incision.  The  fascia  that  covers  the 
quadratus  lumborum  is  incised  along  the  edge  of  the  erector  spinsE. 
The  quadratus  extends  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  erector  spinffi. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  is  thus  exposed  and  this  muscle  is 
likewise  drawn  inward,  toward  the  middle  line,  with  the  tractor.  The 
ilio-hypogastric  nerve  appears  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum, about  the  middle  of  the  incision  and  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve 
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at  the  outer  edge  of  the  muacle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision. 
These  nerves  pass  obliquely  downward  and  outward  across  the  front 
of  the  quadratus  lumbonim  and  are  usually  readily  recognized  after 
the  edge  of  the  muscle  has  been  exposed.  These  nerves  should  not 
be  cut  but  rather  drawn  to  one  side,  out  ot  the  way,  with  the  fingers. 
Later,  in  introducing  sutures,  the  nerves  should  also  be  avoided,  not 
included  in  the  loops  of  the  sutures.  The  several  layers  of  fascia, 
as  they  are  encountered  in  the  incision,  should  be  split  for  the  full 
length  of  the  skin  incision,  upward  to  the  lower  border  of  the  last 
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rib  and  downward  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  There  remains 
now  only  the  deepest  and  last  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  to  be  incised. 
This  layer  is  picked  up  with  tooth  forceps  and  incised  with  the  knife 
and  then  split,  upward  toward  the  last  rib  and  downward  toward  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  with  the  scissors  or  with  the  fingers.  After  this 
last  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  has  been  incised  the  fatty  capsule,  in 
which  the  kidney  is  embedded,  is  encountered.  This  is  separated 
from  the  kidney  bluntly  with  the  fingers  and  the  kidney  freed  and 
detached  all  around  so  that  it  may  be  brought  up  out  of  the  incision. 
The  isolation  of  the  kidney  is  accomplished  with  gentleness,  sweeping 
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the  fingers  around  the  kidney,  between  it  and  the  fatty  capsule; 
around  the  free  outer  border,  over  the  upper  and  lower  poles  and 
avoiding  the  inner  border,  the  vessels  at  the  hilum.  Eough  handling 
and  pulling  upon  the  kidney  is  to  be  avoided.  If  the  kidney  is  dis- 
placed, movable,  it  is  easy  to  reach  it  as  it  lies  lower  in  the  abdomen. 
The  right  kidney  is  situated  lower  than  the  left.  When  the  kidney 
has  been  sufficiently  separated  it  can  be  brought  up  into  the  incision 
and  out  upon  the  back  for  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation. 
The  prone  position  of  the  patient  and  the  rubber  bag  under  the 
abdomen  make  the  delivery  of  the  kidney  out  of  the  incision  com- 
paratively easy.  While  the  kidney  is  being  isolated  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  tear  through  the  proper  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney, 
since,  if  this  accident  occurs,  one  may  detach  the  capsule  of  the 
kidney  from  the  kidney  substance  proper,  instead  of  isolating  the 
kidney  with  its  proper  capsule  intact  from  the  loose  mass  of  fat  in 
which  it  is  lodged. 

After  the  kidney  has  been  delivered  through  the  incision  the 
proper  fibrous  capsule  is  incised  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outer, 
rounded  border  of  the  kidney  and  peeled  back  for  a  distance  of  about 
one  inch  on  each  side. 

Four  fixation  sutures  of  medium-sized  kangaroo  tendon  are  in- 
troduced in  the  reflected  capsule,  upon  the  sides  of  the  kidney.  These 
sutures  are  placed  two  on  each  side,  one  near  the  upper  pole  of  the 
kidney  and  the  other  near  the  lower  pole.  Each  suture  takes  a  good 
broad  bite  in  the  reflected  portion  of  the  capsule  and  the  attached 
portion  of  the  capsule  immediately  beneath,  and  are  placed  parallel 
with  and  quite  close  to  the  margin  that  corresponds  to  the  line  of 
reflection  of  the  capsule.  After  these  four  fixation  sutures  have  been 
introduced  the  kidney  is  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

The  ends  of  the  fixation  sutures,  one  after  another,  are  threaded 
in  a  large,  curved,  Hagedom  needle,  and  carried,  mattress  fashion, 
through  the  muscles  that  correspond  to  the  edges  of  the  incision. 
The  sutures  are  tied  without  drawing  them  too  tight,  and  serve  to 
suspend  the  kidney  by  its  capsule  to  the  edges  of  the  incision. 

There  are  usually  no  large  vessels  encountered  during  the 
operation,  but  all  spurting  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated. 
The  wound  should  be  perfectly  dry.  No  drainage  is  necessary.  The 
incision  is  closed  by  a  line  of  suture  of  fairly  thick  chromic  catgut, 
which  unites  the  edges  of  the  divided  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi.     This  suture  is  continuous,  the  stitches  close   together,  and 
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should  unite  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  securely  and  accurately. 
The  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
plain  catgut. 

For  Ferinephritic  Abscess. — Pus  in  the  loose  fat  and  connective 
tissue  around  about  the  kidney.  The  kidney  itself  may  or  may  not 
be  the  site  of  the  primary  infection.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
prone  position,  with  the  Edebohls  bag  under  the  abdomen.  The  pres- 
ence of  pus  will  usually  have  already  been  demonstrated  by  the 
exploring  needle. 

The  incision  is  made  as  already  described  in  the  previous  opera- 
tion, exposing  the  edge  of  the  erector  spinaB,  quadratus  lumborum^ 
etc.  When  the  deep  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  exposed  a  small 
incision  is  made  through  which  the  pus  escapes,  usually  in  large 
quantity.  This  opening  is  enlarged  with  the  finger,  the  cavity  washed 
out  with  salt  solution  and  packed,  not  too  tightly,  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  are  brought  together 
with  several  interrupted  sutures  of  heavy  silk. 

Nephrotomy. — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  an  abscess  or  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  incision  are  as  described  for 
nephropexy  (page  655).  The  patient  is  placed  prone,  with  the 
Edebohls  cushion  underneath  the  abdomen.  The  incison  is  carried 
down,  step  by  step,  until  the  last  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  has  been 
cut  and  the  kidney  is  reached.  If  operating  for  nephritic  abscess^ 
we  may  find,  as  soon  as  the  kidney  is  exposed,  that  the  indications 
of  the  abscess  immediately  present  themselves,  or  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  search  with  an  exploring  needle.  When  pus  is  located,  the 
cavity  containing  it  is  incised  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel  and 
enlarged  with  dressing  forceps,  which  are  introduced  closed  and 
expanded  as  they  are  withdrawn.  At  times  the  entire  kidney  sub- 
stance is  destroyed,  and  simply  a  bag  of  pus  remains.  We  may  or 
may  not  find  a  stone.  The  kidney  may  be  very  firmly  adherent,  so 
that  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  loosening  it  to  bring  it 
up  into  the  incision  for  examination.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  probably  wise  not  to  persist  in  the  effort  to  loosen  the  kidney,  but 
to  be  content  with  opening  and  draining  the  abscess. 

The  abscess  cavity  is  irrigated  and  packed  loosely  with  iodoform 
gauze,  the  end  of  which  emerges  through  the  lower  part  of  the  incision 
in  the  loin.  The  incision  is  closed  as  described  in  nephropexy,  first 
the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  with   heavy,  chromic  catgut  sutures. 
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and  then  the  skin.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision  is  left  open  for 
drainage. 

At  times,  in  order  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  to 
drain  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bisect  or  split  the  kidney  from  its 
posterior  rounded  border  right  through  into  its  pelvis.  In  doing 
this  care  should  be  exercised  to  divide  the  kidney  a  little  behind  the 
middle  of  the  outer,  rounded  border,  the  section  passing  through  a 
plane  a  little  nearer  the  posterior  surface  than  the  anterior  surface, 
through  the  non-vascular  zone  of  Hyrtl.  There  will  be  much  less 
hemorrhage.  The  kidney  must  be  brought  out  through  the  incision 
in  the  back  for  this  purpose.  It  is  usually  sufficient  if  the  incision 
in  the  kidney  extends  through  only  a  part  of  its  length — ^through 
its  lower  pole — an  incision  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  will 
suffice  in  many  cases. 

In  this  way  the  pelvis  and  calyces  may  be  explored.  The  ureter 
should  be  palpated  as  far  down  as  possible,  and  may  be  sounded  by 
passing  a  rubber  bougie.  Stones  which  would  otherwise  escape  de- 
tection may  thus  be  discovered  and  removed,  or,  if  there  is  no  stone 
present,  and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  an  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  pelvis,  this  may  be  drained  through  the  kidney  by  leaving  a  small 
tube  or  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  which  reaches  from  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  and  emerges  through  the  incision  in  the  loin.  A  re- 
sulting urinary  fistula  usually  closes  spontaneously,  provided  the 
ureter  is  not  obstructed. 

The  vessels  at  the  hilum  may  be  compressed  in  order  to  avoid 
considerable  loss  of  blood  that  would  necessarily  occur  during  the 
examination  of  the  pelvis,  etc.,  after  the  kidney  has  been  split  open 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length.  The  vessels  may  be  com- 
pressed between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  an  assistant,  or  they  may 
be  compressed  between  the  rubber-sheathed  blades  of  a  clamp.  The 
clamp  must  not  be  applied  too  tight.  For  the  purpose  of  controll- 
ing the  hemorrhage  after  the  examination  has  been  completed,  the 
cut  surfaces  of  the  kidney  are  brought  together  with  several  deep 
sutures  passed  through  the  kidney  substance  from  one  side  to  the 
otlier.  For  these  sutures  plain,  fairly  thick  catgut  is  used.  The 
sutures  are  passed  with  a  large,  curved  surgeon's  needle,  and  should 
not  be  drawn  too  tight  when  they  are  tied.  Occasionally  in  order  to 
control  the  hemorrhage  from  the  kidney  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
addition  to  the  sutures,  to  pack  iodoform  gauze  in  between  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  kidney. 
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If  the  kidney  has  been  incised  it  is  wise  to  leave  a  gauze  drain 
in  the  incision  in  the  back  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours. 

Nephrolithotomy. — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  stone. 

The  steps  of  this  operation  are  like  those  already  described  in  the 
preceding  operation.  After  the  kidney  has  been  reached  and  brought 
up  and  out  through  the  incision  it  may  be  palpated  in  order  to  locate 
the  stone.  The  stone  may  be  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in 
one  of  the  calyces,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  near  the  surface. 
The  ureter  should  be  traced  downward  as  far  as  possible,  palpating 
it  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  A  stone  in  the  pelvis  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  readily  detected  when  the  pelvis  is  grasped  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb.  If  a  stone  is  felt  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
an  incision  is  made  down  upon  the  stone  and  the  stone  removed.  A 
stone  in  the  pelvis  may  be  removed  by  incising  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pelvis, — pyelotomy.  The  fat  is  scraped  off  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  pelvis — the  blood-vessels  lie  in  front  of  the  pelvis — and 
the  pelvis  incised  and  the  stone  removed.  The  incision  in  the  pelvis 
is  made  from  above  downward,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  ureter 
and  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  for  exploration,  etc. 
This  plan  is  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the  stone  is  small  and  the 
pelvis  free  from  infection.  The  stone  may  be  removed  from  the 
pelvis  by  incising  the  kidney  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation, 
cutting  through  the  substance  of  the  kidney  from  its  free,  rounded 
border  down  into  the  pelvis.  This  latter  is  the  more  satisfactory 
plan  for  most,  if  not  all,  cases  The  stone  is  removed  with  the  finger, 
forceps  or  scoop.  If  one  is  unable  to  discover  a  stone  by  palpation 
of  the  kidney  tissue,  pelvis,  etc.,  and  the  s}Tnptoms  indicate  that  a 
stone  is  present,  then  the  kidney  should  be  incised  as  described  in 
the  preceding  operation  so  that  the  finger  may  be  introduced  and 
the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  calyces,  etc.,  may  be  explored  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stone  or  some  other  condition  in  the  pelvis  to  account  for 
the  symptoms.  The  ureter  should  be  traced  down  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  fingers  and  examined  by  palpation  for  possible  impacted 
stone.  A  rubber  bougie  may  be  passed  through  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  into  the  ureter  and  down  through  the  ureter  in  order 
to  test  the  patency  of  its  canal.  A  stone  in  the  ureter  may  be 
stripped  up  into  the  pelvis  and  removed.  As  a  rule  pus  is  associated 
with  stone,  and  it  is  usually  wise,  therefore,  to  drain  the  kidney, 
leaving  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  in  the  kidney  for  this  purpose.  If 
there  is  little  or  no  infection  of  the  pelvis  and  the  ureter  is  certainly 
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patent,  the  drainage  may  be  omitted  and  the  incision  in  the  kidney 
closed  with  one  or  more  through  and  through  catgut  sutures.  If  the 
stone  has  been  removed  through  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the  incision 
in  the  pelvis  may  be  closed  with  several  plain  catgut  sutures  intro- 
duced with  a  small,  full-curved  needle  in  a  holder.  It  is  well  to 
provide  drainage  for  the  incision  in  the  back,  a  strip  of  gauze  being 
packed  into  the  wound  down  to  the  site  of  the  incision  in  the  kidney 
or  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Nephrectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  kidney.  The  kidney  is  re- 
moved for  disease,  malignant,  suppurative,  tuberculous;  for  wounds; 
uncontrollable  hemorrhage,  etc.  If  probable  removal  of  a  kidney  is 
in  question  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator  to  have  assured  himself 
positively  that  the  patient  has  two  kidneys  and  that  the  kidney  which 
is  to  remain  is  capable  of  carrying  on  the  function.  Preliminary 
cystoscopic  examination  of  the  bladder  will  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  two  ureters,  at  least  one  ureteral  opening  on  each  side.  By 
^Etherization  of  the  ureters  urine  may  be  obtained  from  each  kidney 
separately.  Examination  of  the  urine  thus  obtained  will  indicate 
the  functional  capacity  of  each  kidney. 

The  kidney  can  be  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  lumbar 
region;  or  else  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall — 
the  transperitoneal  route. 

Lumbar  Nephrectomy. — This  is  the  preferable  method  for 
removal  of  the  kidney;  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  opened.  This 
method  is  applicable  to  practically  all  cases  except  where  the  kidney 
is  very  large  or  where  the  kidney  is  exposed  during  the  course  of  an 
abdominal  exploration. 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  that  already  described 
tor  nephropexy.  The  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  above  indicated 
down  to  the  point  of  exposing  the  kidney.  The  incision  is  the  same 
as  li^at  desrrii)ed  for  nephropexy  (page  G55)  and  should  reach  from 
the  last  rib  to  tiie  crest  of  the  ilium.  If  necessary,  we  may  obtain 
more  room  by  continuing  the  incision  forward,  above  and  parallel 
with  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  far  as,  or  beyond,  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine. 

The  isohition  of  tlie  kidney  must  be  thorough,  and  this  is  ac- 
complished with  the  hand  in  the  wound,  working  patiently,  with  the 
fingers,  around  the  kidney,  care  being  taken  not  to  tug  upon  the 
kidney,  as  one  may  tear  the  vessels  at  the  hilum.  The  suprarenal 
capsule  may  be  left  behind,  although,  if  diseased,  it  may  be  removed 
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also.  Occasionally  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  very  adherent  to  the 
adjacent  structures,  and  great  care  and  patience  must  be  exercised 
in  detaching  and  isolating  it.  After  the  kidney  has  been  freed,  all 
around,  it  is  brought  well  up  into  the  incision,  or,  as  may  be  done  in 
most  cases,  the  kidney  is  brought  entirely  out  through  the  incision. 
The  ureter  is  traced  as  far  down  as  possible  and  clamped  with  two 
artery  forceps  and  cut  between  them.  The  stump  of  the  lower  portion 
is  ligated  with  ten-day  chromic  catgut,  the  forceps  removed  and  the 
end  touched  with  pure  carbolic  on  a  probe.  A  heavy,  plain  catgut 
ligature  (No.  3  or  4)  is  tied  around  the  pedicle,  which  consists  of 
the  renal  artery  and  vein.  The  proximal  end  of  the  ureter  which  is 
still  grasped  with  the  artery  clamp  is  held  up  out  of  the  way  so  that 
it  may  not  be  included  in  the  ligature.  The  ligature  must  be  tied 
very  tight,  the  first  loop'  of  the  knot  being  double,  so  that  it  cannot 
slip.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  are  left  long  to  serve  as  a  tractor  to 
bring  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  up  into  the  incision  for  final  in- 
spection. In  cutting  away  the  kidney  the  division  should  not  pass 
through  the  pedicle,  which  is  made  of  the  vessels,  but,  if  possible, 
should  pass  through  the  kidney  tissue  near  the  hilum,  in  order  to 
leave  a  little  mass  of  kidney  tissue  as  a  cap,  or  knob,  to  prevent  the 
slipping  of  the  ligature. 

The  wound  is  treated  as  in  the  foregoing  operation.  It  is  prob- 
ably wise  to  introduce  a  drain,  which  is  left  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Abdominal  Nephrectomy. — This  route  is  selected  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  kidney  is  represented  by  a  large  tumor  mass  in 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Occasionally  during  an  exploratory  laparotomy 
for  indefinite  intra-abdominal  injury  the  kidney  is  foimd  to  be  so 
badly  damaged  that  it  has  to  be  removed. 

The  patient  lies  fiat  upon  the  back.  The  incision  is  made 
through  the  middle  of  the  rectus  muscle,  about  four  inches  long,  the 
middle  of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
It  may  be  necessary,  later,  to  lengthen  the  incision.  If  the  kidney 
is  large  it  presents  prominently  into  the  incision.  The  great  omen- 
tum and  transverse  colon  are  pushed  upward  toward  the  diaphragm, 
the  small  intestines  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  and  the  ascend- 
ing or  descending  colon  (according  to  whether  the  right  or  left 
kidney)  outward,  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Tlie  intestines  are  held  thus  out  of  the  way  with  gauze  pads.  The 
kidney  is  covered  upon  its  anterior  surface  by  the  peritoneum.  Pass- 
ing outward,  across  the  front  of  the  kidneys,  behind  the  peritoneal 
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layer,  are  the  arteria  colica  dextra  across  the  right  kidney  and  the 
arteria  colica  sinistra  across  the  left.  If  the  kidney  is  not  consider- 
ably increased  in  size  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for  it  in  its  proper 
position,  in  the  upper,  back  part  of  the  abdomen. 

In  order  to  expose  the  kidney  it  is  necessary  to  incise  the  peri- 
toneal layer  that  covers  its  anterior  surface.  This  should  be  done 
bluntly,  tearing  with  the  finger-nail  or  forceps  or  the  blunt  end  of 
a  scissors  in  order  not  to  injure  the  colica  artery  and  vein  which  pass 
across  the  front  of  the  kidney  to  reach  the  ascending  or  descending 
colon.  After  the  peritoneal  layer  has  been  opened  the  kidney  may 
be  freed  all  around,  working  with  the  hand  close  to  the  kidney  sur- 
face in  the  pocket  in  which  it  is  lodged,  until  the  organ  can  be  lifted 
up  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  fat  and  connective  tissue 
about  the  hilum  are  scraped  away.  The  pedicle  is  seen  to  consist  of 
the  renal  artery  and  vein  and  the  ureter.  The  ureter  may  be  palpated 
as  the  lowest  of  the  three  structures  forming  the  pedicle  and  may 
be  traced  downward  for  some  distance  toward  the  bladder.  The 
ureter  is  followed  downward  toward  the  bladder  as  far  as  possible, 
when  it  is  clamped  with  two  haemostats  and  divided  between  these. 
The  end  of  the  distal  portion  is  tied  off  with  ten-day  chromic  catgut, 
the  clamp  removed  and  the  end  of  the  stump  touched  with  pure 
carbolic  acid  on  a  probe.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  are  cut  short  and 
the  stump  dropped  into  the  abdomen.  A  heavy,  plain  catgut  ligature 
(No.  3)  is  thrown  around  the  pedicle  of  the  kidney — renal  artery 
and  vein — ^but  not  including  the  ureter,  and  the  ligature  tied. 
This  ligature  must  be  tied  very  tight,  the  first  loop  double,  so  that, 
when  the  kidney  is  cut  away,  the  ligature  will  not  pull  off.  Too 
much  traction  must  not  be  made  upon  the  ligature  while  the  kidney 
is  being  cut  away.  In  cutting  the  kidney  away  from  the  pedicle, 
cut  as  far  away  from  the  ligature  as  possible  so  as  to  leave  a  little 
cap  of  tissue  to  prevent  tlie  ligature  from  slipping  off. 

In  closing,  if  tlie  case  has  been  a  clean  one,  the  edges  of  the  torn 
peritoneum  corresponding  to  the  pocket  out  of  which  the  kidney  has 
been  removed,  are  sutured  together  with  a  few  stitches  of  plain  catgut 
and  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  then  closed  without  drainage. 
If  the  operation  has  been  done  for  a  septic  or  tuberculous  condition  it 
will  be  necessary  to  drain  the  pocket  out  of  which  tlie  kidney  has 
bten  enucleated.  This  pocket  may  be  drained  by  sewing  its  edges 
to  tlie  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision,  leaving  the  latter  open  in 
part  and  introducing  a  plug  of  strip  gauze;    or  tlie  pocket  may  be 
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drained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region,  cutting  down 
upon  the  blunt  point  of  a  dressing  forceps  which  is  introduced 
from  within.  A  plug  of  strip  gauze  is  passed  from  the  pocket  out 
through  the  incision  in  the  back  and  the  edges  of  the  peritoneal  pocket 
then  united  with  a  catgut  suture.  The  abdominal  incision  may  then 
be  closed  without  drainage. 

Decortication  of  the  Kidney  (Edebohls). — This  operation  was 
first  suggested  for  the  cure  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  by  Edebohls. 
The  real  value  of  the  procedure  in  this  condition  is  still  Undeter- 
mined. Whatever  beneficial  effect  it  may  have  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  increased  supply  of  blood  that  is  brought  to  the  kidney  through 
the  new  vascular  connections  that  are  formed  between  it  and  the 
adjacent  parts.  The  splitting  of  the  dense,  non-yielding  capsule  of 
the  kidney  relieves  the  tension  and  compression  exercised  upon  the 
kidney  tissue,  and  oftentimes  results  in  the  cure  of  certain  forms  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  kidney  and  of  nephralgia. 

Nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  with  a  minimum  amount  of  ether  is 
a  satisfactory  anesthetic  mixture  for  these  cases.  Spinal  analgesia 
would,  no  doubt,  be  appropriate  in  some  cases  where  the  condition  of 
the  patient  is  such  as  to  counterindicate  the  use  of  a  general  anaes- 
thetic. 

The  patient  lies  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  Edebohls  rubber 
cushion  under  the  abdomen.  The  incision  is  the  same  as  that 
described  for  nephropexy  and  corresponds  to  the  edge  of  the  erector 
spinae,  quadratus  lumborum,  etc.  The  kidney  is  recognized  in  the 
mass  of  fat,  fatty  capsule,  that  incloses  it. 

With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  fatty  capsule  is  separated 
bluntly  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  as  far  as  the  pelvis.  The 
kidney,  inclosed  within  its  own  proper  fibrous  capsule,  is  then  drawn 
up  and  out  through  the  incision,  upon  the  back. 

Corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the 
kidney,  the  capsule  proper  is  incised  and  divided  upon  a  director 
along  tiie  entire  length  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the  organ,  and 
around  its  extremities,  above  and  below.  Each  half  of  the  capsule  is 
then  stripped  away  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  toward  the  pelvis, 
taking  care  not  to  break  or  tear  the  kidney  substance  proper,  which 
may  be  friable  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule.  The  stripped-off 
capsule  is  finally  cut  away  near  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  removed. 
Any  portion  of  the  capsule  that  still  remains  may  be  rolled  back 
toward  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  where  it  remains  coiled  up,  upon 
itself. 
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The  kidney  is  finally  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  incision 
closed  without  drainage.  At  the  time  of  operation  it  may  appear  tjiat 
but  one  kidney  is  the  seat  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably wise  in  all  cases  to  decapsulate  both  kidneys  at  the  same  sitting. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  URETER. 

.TTreterolithotoiny. — ^Incision  into  the  ureter  for  tlie  removal  of 
a  calculus.  Calculi  escape  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  into  the 
ureter.  Small  stones  may  pass  on  through  the  ureter  and  escape 
into  the  bladder.  Larger  stones  may  become  impacted  in  the  ureter 
and  wedged  tight  and  thus  block  the  ureter  permanently  and  com- 
pletely, or  they  may  shift  their  position,  now  and  then,  *T)all-valve" 
fashion,  in  a  dilated  portion  of  the  ureter,  and  thus  occasionally  allow 
the  urine  to  flow  past  them.  The  ureter  becomes  dilated  and  its  wall 
thickened  behind  the  obstruction.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  becomes 
dilated  (hydronephrosis),  and  if  the  elements  of  infection  are  added 
we  have  a  condition  of  pyonephrosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  stone  in  the  ureter  is  very  materially  aided  by 
the  X-ray  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  wax-tipped  catheter  into  the 
ureter.  The  wax-tip,  examined  under  the  magnifying  glass,  will  show 
minute  scratches  caused  by  contact  with  the  calculus. 

The  ureter  may  be  approached  through  the  retroperitoneal  route, 
or  it  may  be  exposed  by  entering  the  abdominal  cavity  from  in  front 
and  incising  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  it, — the  transperitoneal 
route.    The  former  is  by  far  the  preferable  method. 

Retroperitoneal  Method. — The  patient  lies  flat  upon  the  back. 
An  incision  is  made  which  reaches  from  near  the  tip  of  the  twelfth 
rib  to  a  point  about  one  inch  above  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 
If  more  room  is  necessary  the  incision  may  be  continued  forward  and 
inward,  above  and  parallel  witli  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  ligament.  The  incision  divides  the  various  layers  down 
to  the  peritoneum.  The  peritoneum  is  not  incised.  If  the  peritoneum 
is  opened  accidentally,  the  opening  should  be  closed  immediately 
with  a  continuous  catgut  suture.  The  peritoneal  layer  is  peeled  up, 
away  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  working  inward  toward 
the  middle  line  until  the  psoas  muscle  is  reached.  As  the  peritoneal 
layer  is  lifted  up,  away  from  the  psoas  muscle,  the  ureter  is  likely  to 
go  with  the  peritoneal  layer,  since  it  is  quite  intimately  attached  to 
the  peritoneum.  The  ureter  dips  down  into  the  pelvic  cavity  over 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  passing  across  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
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iliac  or  the  commencement  of  the  external  iliac.  The  ureter  is 
readily  recognized  if  it  contains  a  stone  and  if  it  is  dilated  and  its 
wall  thickened.  The  identification  of  the  ureter  is  greatly  facilitated 
if  a  catheter  has  been  previously  passed  up  into  it  through  the 
bladder  with  the  aid  of  the  cystoscope.  A  longitudinal  incision  is 
made  in  the  ureter  and  the  stone  removed.  Before  the  incision  is 
made  the  ureter  is  seized  with  a  rubber-sheathed  clamp  well  above 
the  location  of  the  stone,  in  order  to  prevent  escape  of  urine  when 
the  ureter  is  opened.  The  incision  is  made,  not  directly  over  the 
calculus,  but  rather  above  the  location  where  the  stone  is  impacted, 
where  the  ureter  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  dilated.  The  lumen  of 
the  ureter  is  investigated  with  a  probe  or  bougie  for  the  presence 
of  additional  stones  and  to  test  its  patency.  The  incision  in  the 
ureter  is  closed  with  several  sutures  of  fine,  chromic  catgut,  in  a  fine, 
curved  needle.  These  sutures  should  not  penetrate  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  the  ureter;  they  should  not  appear  within  the 
lumen  of  the  tube.  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  introducing 
the  sutures  they  may  be  omitted  because  the  incision  in  the  ureter 
heals  without  difficulty  provided  the  ureteral  canal  is  patent.  A 
plug  of  strip  gauze  is  left  in  the  incision,  reaching  down  to  the 
incision  in  the  ureter  to  provide  for  drainage  in  the  event  of  leakage. 
The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  with  interrupted,  deep  sutures 
of  silk-worm  gut  except  where  the  gauze  drain  emerges. 

Transperitoneal  Route. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall — through  the  middle  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The  in- 
testines are  pushed  aside  and  held  out  of  the  way  with  gauze  pads. 
The  ureter  is  found  behind  the  peritoneal  layer,  resting  upon  the 
psoas  muscle  and  dipping  into  the  pelvic  cavity  across  the  bifurcation 
of  the  common  iliac  artery.  The  peritoneal  layer  is  incised,  the 
ureter  opened,  and  the  stone  removed.  The  opening  in  the  ureter 
ts  accurately  closed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  non-penetrating 
sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut.  The  incision  in  the  peritoneal  layer 
that  covers  the  ureter  is  also  sutured.  A  cigarette  drain  is  left  in 
the  abdomen  reaching  down  to  the  site  of  the  opening  in  the  ureter. 
Satisfactory  drainage  may  be  provided  by  making  an  incision  in 
the  skin,  behind,  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  poking  a  dressing  forceps 
through  from  within  the  abdomen,  through  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar 
region.  Strip  gauze  may  be  drawn  through  and  thus  drain  the  site 
of  the  incision  in  the  ureter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  incision 
in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  may  be  closed  without  drainage. 
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A  Btone  impacted  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter,  at  or  near  the 
vesical  oriJice  may  be  removed,  in  the  male,  through  a  supra-pubic 
cystotomy.  The  ureteral  orifice  may  be  incised  if  necessary  in  order 
to  reach  the  stone.  In  females  stones  impacted  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  ureter  may  be  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  wall  of  the 
vagina.  The  ureter  ie  thus  exposed  and  incised  and  the  stone 
removed. 
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TTretero-nreterostomy,  End-to-side  Anastomosis  (Van  Hook). 
■ — This  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  ureteral 
canal.  The  lower,  vesical  end  of  the  ureter  is  found  and  ligated. 
About  one-quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  ligatured  end  a  longitudinal 
incision  is  made  in  the  ureter.  This  incision  is  equal  in  length  to 
twice  the  dianiotiT  of  the  ureter.  Tiie  upper,  renal  end  of  the  divided 
ureter  is   secured   and   its   end    incised,   notciied,    for   a   sliort   dis- 
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tance,  about  one-quarter  inch,  and  the  comers  of  the  incision  then 
rounded  off. 

A  fine,  straight  needle  is  threaded  in  each  end  of  a  fine,  plain 
catgut  suture.  This  suture  secures  the  end  of  the  upper,  renal  seg- 
ment of  the  ureter,  quite  close  to  its  edge  and  at  a  point  opposite 
where  the  notch  has  been  cut  in  it.  This  stitch  does  not  penetrate 
into  the  lumen  of  the  ureter.  The  two  needles  are  passed  into  the 
lower,  vesical  segment  of  the  ureter,  through  the  slit  that  has  been 
made  in  it  and  then  out  through  the  wall  of  the  ureter  just  beyond 
tlie  distal  end  of  the  slit.     When  traction  is  made  with  the  suture 

A  B 


Fig.  302.— Uretero-ureterostomy  (Bovee).  A.  The  ends  of  the  ureter  cut 
obliquely.  Four  sutures  introduced  which  do  not  penetrate  through  entire 
thickness  of  wall  of  ureter.  B.  The  sutures  tied  and  the  ends  of  the  divided 
ureter  Joined  together.    Additional  sutures  may  be  introduced  as  necessary. 

the  open  end  of  the  upper,  renal  segment  of  the  ureter  is  drawn  into 
the  slit  which  has  been  made  in  the  side  of  the  lower,  vesical  seg- 
ment. The  suture  is  tied  and  the  end  of  the  ureter  thus  secured  in 
position.  A  continuous  suture  of  very  fine  silk  is  applied,  which 
secures  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  lower,  vesical  segment  to 
the  end  of  the  implanted,  renal  segment. 

End-to-end  Anastomosis  (Bovee). — The  two  ends  of  the 
ureters  are  cut  obliquely  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction,  and  are 
then  joined  together  with  non-penetrating  sutures  of  fine  silk  placed 
fairly  close  together. 

TTretero-Cystostomy. — Implantation  of  the  end  of  the  ureter  into 
the  bladder.  The  ureter  will  usually  have  been  damaged  or  caught 
in  a  ligature  during  a  hysterectomy. 
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The  bladder  is  moderately  distended  with  boric  acid  solution 
and  the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall. 

The  ureter  is  sought  for  where  it  dips  into  the  pelvic  cavity  at 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  is  exposed  by  incising  the  peritoneal  layer 
which  covers  it.  Traction  is  made  upon  the  ureter  to  indicate  its 
further  couree  and  position  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  An  incision  is  made 
in  the  peritoneum  covering  the  ureter  as  low  down,  as  near  the 
bladder,  as  possible  and  the  ureter  thus  exposed.  A  chromic  catgut 
ligature  is  tied  around  the  ureter  low  down,  near  the  bladder  end. 


The  ureter  is  Eccured  with  a  rubber-shoatiied  clamp  just  above  the 
ligature,  and  then  divided  between  tlio  ligature  and  the  clamp. 

A  small  incision  is  made  in  the  bladder  as  near  the  original  site 
of  the  ureteral  oriiice  as  possible.  This  incision  is  made  upon  the 
point  of  a  metal  sound  which  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through 
the  urethra.  Tlie  end  of  the  ureter  k  incised,  notched,  for  a  short 
distance,  and  the  corners  rounded  off  to  provide  for  possible  sub- 
sequent contraction  of  the  orifice.  A  jruiding  or  traction  suture  ot 
fine  catgut  ig  introduced  wliich  scciirfi^  tlic  end  of  the  ureter  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  tlie  Van  Hook  operation 
described  above.  The  needles  carrj-iiig  the  tails  of  the  traction  suture 
are  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  opcninjr  which  has  been 
made,  and  then  out  through  the  wall  of  the  bladder  just  beyond  the 
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edge  of  the  inciBion.  When  the  suture  is  drawn  taut  it  pulls  the 
end  of  the  ureter  into  the  incision  in  the  bladder.  The  suture  la 
tied  and  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  bladder  sewed  all  around 
to  the  end  of  the  implanted  ureter  with  interrupted  sutures  of  fine 
silk.  The  ureter  for  about  one  inch  of  its  length  is  then  buried 
beneath  two  folds  of  the  bladder  wall,  which  are  sutured  over  it  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Witzel  gastrostomy. 

Uretero-EnteTOBtomy, — One  or  both  ureters  may  be  implanted 
into  the  bowel — usually  into  the  sigmoid  flexure.  This  operation  is 
sometimes  done  for  exstrophy  of  the  bladder.  There  is  danger  of 
infection  traveling  up  the  ureters  and  involving  the  kidneys.    If  the 


portion  of  the  bladder  wall  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ureteral 
orifices  is  resected  with  the  ureters  in  order  to  retain  the  sphincter- 
closing  apparatus,  and  this  piece  carrying  the  two  ureteral  orifices 
then  sutured  into  the  intestine  there  will  be  less  danger  of  infectious 
elements  gaining  entrance  to  the  ureters  and  affecting  the  kidneys. 

THE  BLADDER. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder. — The  bladder  is  a  hollow  mus- 
cular organ  whose  function  ia  to  receive  and  hold  the  urine  during 
the  intervals  of  micturition.  It  has  a  capacity  ordinarily  of  about 
sixteen  ounces.  In  the  contracted  state  the  wall  of  the  bladder  is 
seen  to  be  quite  thick. 

In  the  infant  the  bladder  is  rather  conical,  and  projects  into  the 
abdomen  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis. 
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In  the  adult  the  bladder,  when  empty,  lies  deep  within  the  pelvis 
behind  the  symphysis,  its  cavity  obliterated  and  its  walls  collapsed 
and  in  contact  with  each  other.  When  distended  moderately,  it 
reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis,  farther  distension  causing  it  to  rise 
up,  out  of  the  pelvis,  into  the  abdominal  cavity  a  varying  distance 
toward  the  umbilicus.  When  it  is  distended  with  about  a  pint  of 
fluid,  the  bladder  is  pear-shaped,  and  reaches  for  a  distance  of  about 
four  inches  above  the  symphysis. 

The  body  of  the  bladder  is  free,  and,  when  the  organ  is  distended, 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  toward  the  umbilicus. 

The  base  of  the  bladder  in  the  male  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  upper  pari;  of  the  rectum,  and  upon  its  inner 
aspect,  on  either  side,  shows  the  openings  of  the  ureters. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  continuous  with  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  and  in  the  male  the  prostate  surrounds  it  like  a 
collar. 

Relations  of  the  Bladder.  In  the  Male  the  bladder  is  in  rela- 
tion, behind,  with  the  rectum,  the  base  of  the  bladder  lying  directly 
in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  pari;  of  the  bowel,  the  two  being 
joined  together  more  or  less  intimately  by  connective  tissue. 

The  seminal  vesicles  and  vas  deferens  are  located  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line,  in  the  space  between  the  contiguous  walls  of  the 
rectum  and  the  bladder;  they  converge  anterioriy  and  join  to  form 
'the  two  common  ejaculatory  ducts  which  enter  the  prostate  gland 
at  the  base.  The  prostate  gland  is  readily  palpable  through  the 
rectum,  above  the  anal  portion. 

In  the  Femaie  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  located  behind  the 
bladder. 

In  both  sexes  the  bladder  lies  immediately  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  space,  which  is  filled  with  loose 
connective  tissue  more  or  less  firmly  connected  with  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  called  the  space  of  Retzius.  When  the 
bladder  is  distended  it  reaches  above  the  symphysis  and  is  then  in 
relation,  in  front,  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Passing  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus  is  the 
urachus,  which  occasionally  remains  patent  after  birth. 

The  peritoneum  covers  the  sides,  part  of  the  posterior  surfaces, 
and  the  summit  of  the  bladder,  but  does  not  cover  its  anterior  surface, 
being  reflected  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  over  on  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.     When  the  bladder  is 
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well  distended,  it  rises  upward  into  the  abdomen;  its  summit,  as  it 
approaches  the  umbilicus,  carries  the  peritoneum  with  it  and  its  ante- 
rior surface,  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneum,  then  comes  into  relation 
with  the  abdominal  wall;  so  that  under  these  eireumstances  the  blad- 
der may  be  entered  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  low  down,  close  to  the  symphysis,  without  molesting  the  peri- 
toneum or  entering  the  peritoneal  cavitj'. 


The  higher  the  bladder  ascends  into  the  abdomen,  the  larger  the 
area  of  its  anterior,  n on- peritoneal  surface  which  is  presented  for 
operation. 

The  Interior  op  the  Bi^dder, — In  the  contracted  state  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  is  seen  to  be  very  thick,  and  the  cavity  is  prac- 
tically obliterated,  the  walls  beinj;  almost  in  direct  contact  with  each 
other.     The  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  is  but  loosely  connected 
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with  the  muscular  coat  by  a  loose,  elastic,  submucous  layer,  and  in 
the  contracted  state  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds  and  rugae.  The 
floor  of  the  bladder  presents  a  triangular  area  which  is  smooth,  devoid 
of  rugae,  and  which  is  more  firmly  attached  to  the  muscular  coat. 
This  smooth,  triangular  area  is  called  the  trigonum.  It  represents 
an  equilateral  triangle,  the  sides  of  which,  in  the  contracted  state 
of  the  bladder,  measure  about  one  inch  in  length.  The  apex  of  the 
triangle  is  above  at  the  urethral  orifice.  The  base  is  indicated  by  a 
line  drawn  between  the  ureteral  orifices.  Corresponding  to  the  line 
between  the  ureteral  orifices  there  is  a  smooth  elevation  or  bar  which 
is  caused  by  the  presence  in  this  position  of  a  bundle  of  muscular 
fibers  which  pass  transversely  underneath  the  mucous  layer.  This 
elevation  is  slightly  curved  so  as  to  be  convex  forward  and  is  called 
the  torus  uretericus.  The  ureters  pierce  the  wall  of  the  bladder  very 
obliquely.  The  orifices  of  the  ureters  are  minute,  elliptical  in  shape. 
The  mucous  membrane  corresponding  to  the  outer  edge  of  each  ure- 
teral orifice  is  raised  in  a  thin,  semilunar,  valve-like  fold  which 
effectually  prevents  fluid  backing  up  into  the  ureters  when  the  bladder 
is  distended. 

When  the  bladder  is  distended  the  ureters  get  to  lie  farther 
apart — separated  from  each  other  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half 
inches  or  more. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  BLADDER. 

Suprapubic  Cystotomy. — The  bladder  is  opened  through  an  inci- 
sion above  the  pubes.  This  plan  permits  ready  removal  of  calculi 
and  thorough  exploration  of  the  bladder,  removal  of  tumors,  access 
to  the  prostate,  etc. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  usual  laparotomy  position,  upon  the 
back,  and  fully  ana}sthetized  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 
A  soft  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and,  through 
this,  the  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  10  to  12 
ounces  being  allowed  to  remain ;  the  catheter  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
a  band  tied  about  the  penis  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  The 
fluid  wiiich  is  thrown  into  the  bladder  causes  it  to  ascend  into  the 
abdomen,  carrying  the  })oritoneum  with  it;  so  that  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bladder,  uncovered  by  peritoneiun,  is  expot^ed  for 
several  inches  for  operation.  Some  advantage  is  gained  if  the  table 
is  tilted  somewhat  so  that  the  patient  occu])ies  the  Trendelenburg 
position  to  a  moderate  degree. 
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The  incision,  which  is  placed  in  the  middle  line,  linea  alba, 
commences  below,  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  reaches  upward,  to- 
ward the  umbilicus,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches  and  extends 
through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  Bleeding  vessels 
in  the  skin  are  clamped. 

The  incision  is  carried  down  through  the  linea  alba,  between  the 
edges  of  the  recti  and  pyramidales,  until  the  layer  of  connective  tissue 
which  is  found  in  front  of  the  bladder  is  reached.  The  edges  of  the 
incision  are  drawn  apart  with  retractors  and  the  finger  poked  into 
the  incision  and  down  behind  the  symphysis  pubis  so  that  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  can  be  plainly  felt  and  recognized. 
The  layer  of  connective  tissue  which  covers  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder  is  scraped  upward,  toward  the  umbilicus,  with  the  finger- 
nail; so  that,  in  case  the  fold  of  peritoneum  reaches  abnormally  low, 
or  the  bladder  has  not  been  sufiiciently  distended,  we  may  thus  still 
separate  it  and  carry  it  upward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  smooth 
muscular  wall  of  the  bladder  is  then  easily  recognized,  especially  if 
the  organ  is  distended.  The  distended  organ  that  lies  immediately 
posterior  to  the  symphysis  cannot  be  anything  else  but  the  bladder. 
A  plexus  of  veins,  more  or  less  visible,  which  ascends  upon  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  from  below,  may  help  still  further  to 
identify  the  bladder. 

With  a  curved  surgeon's  needle  two  sutures  of  plain  catgut  are 
introduced,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bladder  wall  and  these  are  used  as  tractors  to  steady 
the  bladder  while  it  is  being  incised. 

In  cutting  into  the  bladder  the  point  of  the  knife  is  introduced 
between  the  two  catgut  stitches  about  one  inch  above  the  symphysis 
and  the  bladder  incised  in  a  direction  downward,  toward  the  sym- 
physis. When  the  bladder  is  opened  the  fluid  contained  within  it 
i'^capes  in  part.  The  incision  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  one  or  two  fingers  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  etc. 

The  incision  in  the  bladder  may  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow 
necessary  manipulation.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  extending 
the  opening  in  the  bladder,  in  an  upward  direction,  toward  the 
umbilicus  for  any  considerable  distance,  to  draw  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum upward  out  of  the  way. 

ir  a  stone  is  present,  it  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps,  guided 
l)y  the  finger;  if  the  stone  is  very  large,  it  may  first  be  crushed.  One 
should   search   the  bladder  carefully  for  stones  which  have  become 
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almost  completely  encysted  in  the  pockets  in  the  bladder  wall.  If  the 
operation  is  done  for  ulcer  of  the  bladder,  the  diseased  area  may  be 
scraped  or  cauterized,  etc.  With  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  drawn  asunder  with  broad  re- 
tractors, the  interior  of  the  bladder  mav  be  illuminated  and  made 
visible.  A  tumor  may  be  excised  or  an  hypertrophied  prostate  may 
be  enucleated  through  the  suprapubic  opening. 

It  is  wise,  in  all  cases  of  suprapubic  cystotomy,  to  drain  the 
bladder.  For  this  purpose  a  large  rubber  tube  is  introduced  and 
fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  bladder  by  carrying  the  cor- 
responding catgut  tractor  suture  through  the  tube  with  a  needle. 
The  suture  is  tied  and  fixes  the  tube  so  that  it  cannot  escape  from 
the  bladder.  The  rubber  tube  should  be  one-half  to  three-quarter 
inch  in  diameter.  The  end  which  presents  into  the  bladder  should 
be  smooth  and  rounded  and,  besides  the  hole  in  the  end,  there  should 
be  a  second  in  the  side  of  the  tube  near  the  end.  The  tube  should 
not  present  into  the  bladder  for  more  tlian  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inch  of  its  length.  If  the  incision  in  the  bladder  is  quite  large  it  may 
be  sutured  in  part  so  as  to  close  it  fairly  snugly  about  the  rubber 
tube.  The  sutures  of  chromic  catgut  (No.  1  or  2)  which  approxi- 
mate the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  bladder  should  penetrate  through 
all  the  layers  of  the  bladder  wail  except  the  mucous  coat.  They 
should  not  present  within  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  (see  Fig.  27).  The 
incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  is  left  open  for  part  of  its  extent  and  is 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  gauze  pack  reaches  down  around  the 
tube  to  the  incision  in  the  bladder,  and  also  down  into  the  space  behind 
the  symphysis,  between  the  symphysis  and  bladder, — the  space  of 
Ketziu?.  Tlie  tube  from  the  bladder  is  connected  witli  another  tube 
which  reaches  over  the  side  of  the  bed  into  a  bottle  partly  filled  with  ' 
some  antiseptic  solution.  The  urine  is  drained  from  the  bladder 
through  the  tube  into  the  bottle.  If  tlie  tube  becomes  blocked  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  may  be  injected  through  it  into  the  bladder,  and 
the  tul)e  then  stripped  with  the  lingers  to  start  the  flow  by  siphonage. 
The  gauze  packing  is  changed  as  often  as  necessary  and  tlie  drainage- 
tube  removed,  as  a  rule,  after  six  or  seven  days.  The  suprapubic 
opening  closes  spcmtanoously  shortly  after  the  tube  has  been  re- 
moved, ]>rovided  there  is  no  obstruction  along  the  course  of  the 
urethral  canal. 

Puncture  of  the  Bladder  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  just 
above  the  symphysis.     It  is  done  for  the  ])urj)ose  of  drawing  off  the 
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urine  when  the  patient  is  unable  to  empty  the  bladder  through  the 
uretiira.  One  should  first  satisfy  himself  by  percussion,  etc.,  that  the 
bladder  is  actually  distended. 

A  medium-sized  curved  trochar  is  introduced  above  the  symphy- 
sis; it  should  be  thrust  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  the 
middle  line  just  above  the  symphysis,  and  in  a  direction  backward  and 
downward,  toward  the  sacrum,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches. 

THE  PENIS. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Penis. — The  penis  when  erect  is  pris- 
moid  in  shape.  It  is  composed  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  are  two  cylinders  of  erectile  tissue  which 
run  parallel  w^ith  each  other  and  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  organ. 
They  consist  of  a  mesh-work  of  vascular  spaces,  which  may  readily 
become  distended  with  blood,  thus  bringing  the  penis  into  a  con- 
dition of  erection.  They  are  each  provided  with  a  strong,  fibrous 
envelope,  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  behind,  diverge,  to  be  attached 
to  the  rami  of  the  pubes. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  also  consists  of  erectile  tissue,  and  is 
situated  below  the  corpora  cavernosa  forming  the  under  part  of  the 
penis.  The  urethra  passes  through  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  end 
of  the  penis  is  enlarged,  rather  bulbous,  and  is  known  as  the  glans; 
this  is  really  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Be- 
hind, in  the  perineum,  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  enlarged  and  forms 
the  bulb.  The  penis  at  its  root  is  firmly  connected  to  the  symphysis 
by  a  fibrous  band,  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  three  cyclinders  which  together  form  the  penis  are  bound 
together  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  and  covered  with  a  soft,  loose,  movable 
envelope  of  skin,  which,  at  the  extremity,  is  reflected  over  the  glans 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  forming  the  prepuce.  The  constriction 
behind  the  glans  is  called  the  corona. 

Passing  forward  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penis,  in  the 
gi'oove  between  the  corpora  cavernosa,  are  two  arteries,  one  on  each 
side,  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  branches  of  the  internal  pudic, 
and  lying  between  the  two  arteries  is  the  single  dorsal  vein. 

The  urethral  canaJ,  from  the  internal  urethral  orifice  to  the 
external  nu^atus,  is  about  eight  inches  long.  It  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  three  parts:  the  spong}',  the  membranous,  and  the  pros- 
tatic.    The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  about  six  inches  long. 
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It  is  surrounded  for  its  whole  length  by  the  erectile  tissue  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  which  is  represented  behind  by  the  bulb  and 
anteriorly  by  the  glans.  The  membranous  portion  is  short — about 
three-fourths  inch  in  length — non-dilatable.  It  is  contained  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  is  surrounded  in  this 
situation  by  the  fibers  of  the  compressor  urethra?  muscle.  The  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra  is  rather  more  than  one  inch  long  and 
is  very  roomy  (see  page  694). 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PENIS. 

Forcible  Dilatation  of  the  Prepuce  for  Phimosis. — ^This  may  be 
practiced  in  many  cases,  especially  in  newborn  and  young  children. 


Fig.  306.— Dorsal  Section  (RcMcr).  The  little  triangular  flap.  F,  is  turned 
back  and  sutured  to  the  corner  of  the  skin.  3/,  edge  of  mucous  membrane; 
8,  edge  of  skin. 

instead  of  a  dorsal  section  or  circumcision.  An  anaisthetic  is  unnec- 
essary. The  skin  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  and  peeled  forcibly  back- 
ward over  the  fjlans  as  far  as  the  corona.  This  is  readilv  done  in 
most  eases,  even  wlien  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  quite  narrow. 
The  maririn  of  tlie  prepuce  stretches  and  suffers  sliglit  tears  here 
and  there  about  its  circumference :  it  should  be  drawn  back  and 
forth  several  times,  and  a^^ain  repeated  daily  for  several  days.  When 
the  prepuce  is  drawn  back,  any  hardened  snieiinia  that  has  accumu- 
lated should  he  removed,  and  the  plans  washed  and  smeared  with 
oil  or  vaselin:  the  skin  i<  then  a.irain  drawn  forward  over  the  glans, 
since  the  i-onstriction  of  the  narrow  prepuce  iniL^'ht  cause  some  incon- 
venience if  allowed  to  remain  hack  behind  tlie  i^Ians.  After  the  fore- 
skin has  been  drawn  hack  and  forth  over  the  irlans  a  dihitor  may  be 
introduced  into  its  orifice,  and  it  may  then  be  forcii)ly  and  thoroughly 
dilated.  In  most  cases  this  is  unnecessary. 
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Dorsal  Section.— This  operation  is  done  for  phimosis  in  the 
young,  when  one  is  unable  to  retract  the  skin  and  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  do  a  complete  circumcision,  and  in  adults  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  glans  for  treatment. 

The  skin  of  the  penis  is  rolled  slightly  back  toward  the  root  of 
the  organ  with  the  finger  and  thumb  and  one  blade  of  a  blunt- 
poinfcd  scissors  introduced  beneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
glanp,  as  far  back  as  the  corona,  and  the  foreskin  then  divided  along 
the  middle  line,  steadying  it  so  that  it  will  not  roll  or  slip.     The 


scissor-;  should  ho  sharp,  especiiilly  toward  the  ends.  The  prepuce 
should  not  he  divided  for  its  whole  length,  but  only  to  within  a  short 
distaiii-i;  of  the  corona. 

Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  introduce  the  blade  of  the  scissors 
info  the  urethral  canal  instead  of  between  the  glaus  and  prepuce; 
lliis  nii;;ht  happen  if  the  prepuce  wore  intimately  adherent  to  the 
surfiicc  of  (he  plans,  as  is  sometimes  the  ease. 

Instead  of  using  the  scissors  the  section  may  be  made  with  a 
sharp-pointed,  curved  bistoury,  guided  upon  a  grooved  director, 
which  is  introduced  underneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
jjlaus.     As  a  rule,  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage. 
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If  the  parts  are  not  infected,  one  or  two  catgut  stitches  may  be 
introduced  on  either  side.  Usually  no  suture  is  necessary  in  the 
child. 

Koser's  Method  of  Dorsal  Section. — After  the  dorsal  section 
has  been  made,  the  mucous  membrane  not  being  cut  as  far  back  as 
the  skin,  an  oblique  incision  is  made,  on  either  side,  from  the  comer 
of  the  mucous  membrane  backward  and  outward  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  skin.  The  little  triangular  mucous  membrane  flap  which  is  thus 
formed  is  then  turned  up  into  the  angle  in  the  skin,  to  insure  rapid 
healing  in  the  conier  of  the  incision ;  it  may  be  held  in  place  with  one 
stitch  in  the  angle  of  the  incision.  One  or  two  stitches  may  also  be 
introduced  on  either  side  of  the  incision  proper. 

Circumcision. — In  children  an  anaesthetic  is  necessary;  in  adults 
the  operation  may  be  done  under  the  influence  of  cocain,  which  is 
injected  into  the  prepuce  after  a  strip  of  gauze  has  been  tied  fairly 
tight  about  the  body  of  the  penis  near  its  root  to  prevent  diffusion 
of  the  cocain.  One  should  avoid  cutting  the  skin  too  short.  After 
the  parts  have  healed  there  should  be  a  little  redundancy  of  the  skin 
marking  the  previous  reflection  of  the  prepuce  and  this  is  best  ac- 
complished by  drawing  the  skin  a  little  backvs'ard,  toward  the  root 
of  the  penis,  before  applying  the  constricting  band.  The  first  step 
in  the  operation  is  the  dorsal  section  of  the  prepuce.  One  blade  of 
a  scissors  is  introduced  underneath  the  prepuce  to  a  point  just  an- 
terior to  the  corona  and  the  prepuce  is  then  divided  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  corona.  Either  corner  of  the  divided  prepuce  is  seized 
with  an  artery  clamp  close  to  the  edge  of  the  incision.  The  prepuce 
is  seized  with  a  third  clamp  which  is  placed  midway  between  the 
two  already  mentioned,  opposite  the  fnenum.  The  redundant  portion 
of  the  prepuce  is  trimmed  away  with  the  scissors.  The  entire 
length  of  the  prepuce  should  not  be  amputated;  about  one-fourth 
its  length  should  remain. 

As  a  rule,  the  bleeding  stops  when  the  ligature  around  the  penis 
is  removed  and  after  a  few  minutes'  compre?:sion.  All  bleeding 
should  be  checked  before  suturing,  if  necessar}-  applying  fine  catgut 
ligatures. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  arc  united  with 
interrupted  plain  catgut  sutures,  the  first  being  applied  in  the  middle 
line  above,  the  next  in  the  middle  line  below,  then  one  on  each 
side,  and  finally  in  the  intervals  between  these,  making  eight  sutures 
in  all. 
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In  the  child,  as  a  rule,  the  four  sutures  are  sufficient. 

Circumcision  with  the  Clamp. — After  the  parts  have  been  antes- 
thdized,  etc.,  the  edge  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  above  in  the  middle 
line  and  below  in  the  middle  line  with  artery  forceps,  and  drawn 
forcibly  forward  over  the  glaiis.  That  part  of  the  prepuce  which 
is  thus  pulled  beyond  the  glans  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of  a 
long,  straight  clamp,  which  is  applied  obliquely  from  above  downward 
and  forward;  the  clamp  should  seize  the  foreskin  firmly  and  care 
should  bo  observed  that  the  glans  is  not  included ;  this  accident, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

The  part  of  the  prepuce  which  protrudes  beyond  the  blades  of 
the  clamp  is  trimmed  off  with  a  sharp  knife  or  with  the  scissors  plane 


witli  the  surface  of  the  elamp,  and  the  clamp  then  removed.  The 
hemorrhage  is  controlled  and  the  sutures  applied  as  above. 

Amputation  of  the  Penis. — This  operation  is  done  for  malignant 
disease.  A  sound  is  passed  into  the  urethra,  and,  supported  upon 
this  the  penis  is  lifted  away  from  the  body.  An  elastic  ligature  is 
placed  about  the  organ  close  to  its  root. 

A  circular  incision  is  made  through  the  int«gument  and  a  flap 
reflected  sufficiently  long  to  cover  over  the  stump  of  the  penis;  it 
should  lie  c^iual  in  lengtfi  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  penis  plus  one- 
third  for  shrinkage.  After  the  flap  has  been  turned  back  like  a  cuff 
the  portion  of  the  penis  that  is  to  be  amputated  is  cut  away.  The 
urethral  portion  of  the  penis  should  be  cut  about  one-fourth  inch 
longer   than   the   part   that   corresponds   to   the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  blade  of  the  scalpel  is  thrust  flatwise  through  the  penis 
between  the  urethral  portion,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  sound 
witliin,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  carried  a  good  one-fourth 
incii  forward   toward  the  glans,  when  the  urethral  portion  is  cut 
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through  with  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  down  upon  the  sound 
contained  within.  The  corpora  cavernosa  are  then  divided  upon  a 
plane  farther  back,  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  skin  flap,  so  that 
the  urethral  portion  will  project  about  one-fourth  inch  beyond  the 
cut  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  tourniquet  is  now  removed  from  the  root  of  the  penis.  The 
dorsal  arteries  bleed,  and  require  to  be  clamped  and  ligated.  The 
arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  usually  require  no  ligatures;  if  they 
spurt,  they  may  be  clamped  or  touched  with  the  Paquelin.  A  few 
minutes'  compression  usually  sufficies  to  check  bleeding  from  any 
remaining  sources. 

The  edges  of  the  urethra  are  seized  with  two  artery  clamps  and 
the  urethra  is  then  split  upon  its  under  aspect  for  a  distance  of  about 


Fig.  309.— Amputation  of  the  Penis.  Edges  of  skin  flap  united  to  each 
other  over  the  ends  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  to  the  edges  of  the  split 
urethral  portion. 

one-fourth  inch.  The  skin  flaps  are  turned  over  the  end  of  the 
stump  and  are  united  from  before  backward  with  several  inter- 
rupted sutures  and  the  edges  of  the  split  urethral  orifice  are  sewed 
to  the  adjoining  edges  of  the  skin  flaps. 

The  object  of  cutting  the  uretlira  long  and  splitting  it  is  to 
provide  a  larger  orifice  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction. 

A  soft  rubber,  sell'-rotaining  oathotor  is  introduced  into  the 
bladder  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  davs. 

THE  PERINEUM  AND  ISCHIO-RECTAL  REGION. 

The  Floor  of  the  Pelvis  from  Without  Inward. — This  space  is 
lozeiiire-shaped ;  its  front  portion  is  limited  on  either  side  by  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  its  posterior  part  is  limited  on  either 
side  by  the  edges  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  anterior 
angle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  posterior  angle  to  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  on  either  side  the  tuber  ischii  may  be  felt. 
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Tliere  is  a  more  or  less  complete  fibrous  raphe  running  from  before 
backward  in  the  middle  line,  and  also  one  from  side  to  side  where 
all  the  layers  of  the  perineal  fascia  are  blended  together.  Where  these 
lines  intersect  there  is  a  point  where  muscles  are  attached  and  take 
origin  and  where  all  the  fasciae  are  joined.  This  is  known  as  the  cen- 
tral tendinous  point  of  the  perineum.  The  space  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse raphe  is  the  perineum  proper;  the  space  behind  it  is  occupied 
by  the  anus  and  upon  either  side  by  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  is 
known  as  the  ischio-rectal  region. 

The  Superficial  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Perineal 
Fascia. — Beneath  the  skin  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fascia  which  is 
continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thighs  and  buttocks. 
This  is  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum 
and  ischio-rectal  regions;  it  corresponds  to  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and 
is  continuous  in  front  with  the  dartos  layer  of  the  scrotum,  and 
behind,  upon  either  side  of  the  anus,  it  is  packed  into  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa  as  a  pyramidal  plug  of  fat  and  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  Deep  Layer  of  Superficial  Perineal  Fascia. — If  we 
remove  the  superficial  layer  of  fascia  and  fat,  including  the  mass 
from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  we  come  down  upon  a  second  layer  of 
fascia,  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  perineal  region  proper,  the  fascia  is  attached  upon 
each  side  to  the  edge  of  the  pubic  arch  and  behind  to  the  transverse 
raphe;  in  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum; 
behind,  in  the  ischio-rectal  region,  it  is  continuous  with  the  anal 
fascia,  which  covers  the  perineal  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscles. 

Anteriorly  this  fascia  is  dense,  and  serves  to  close  in  the  struct- 
ures proper  to  the  perineum.  If  fluid  is  injected  underneath  this 
layer  of  fascia,  it  will  not  spread  backward  beyond  the  transverse 
raphe,  because  this  layer  of  fascia  is  attached  along  this  raphe  with 
the  next  uiulerlying  fascial  layer;  it  will  not  escape  laterally,  owing 
to  the  altaelinient  of  the  fascia  to  the  margins  of  the  bony  pelvic 
arch;  hut  anteriorly  it  will  escape,  pa!=sing  into  the  dartos  tissue  of 
the  scrotum  and  thence  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  pubes. 

The  Ischio-rectal  Region. — This  is  the  region  which  lies  behind 
the  transverse  raphe — that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  anus  and 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

Jn  the  middle  is  the  anus,  surrounded  by  its  external  sphincter 
muscle.  'J'his  muscle  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  behind,  and, 
passing  forward,   is  attached,  in  front  of  the  anus,  to  the  middle 
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tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  which  corresponds  to  the  junction 
of  the  sphincter  from  behind,  the  trans  versus  perinei  from  each  side, 
and  the  bulbo-cavernosus  from  in  front. 

On  either  side  of  the  anus  there  is  a  pyramidal  space,  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa;  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  fat  and  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  superficial  layer 
of  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  reaches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  to  the  anus.  This  space  is  about  two  inches  deep.  Its  outer 
wall  is  formed  by  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  obturator  intemus  muscle, 
which  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the  obturator  fascia. 
Passing  forward  upon  this  outer  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  be- 
neath the  obturator  fascia  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches  above 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  are  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve.  The  inner  w^all  of  the  ischio-rectal  space  is  formed  by  the 
levator  ani  (to  be  described  later).  The  superficial  surface  of  this 
muscle,  which  looks  into  the  ischio-rectal  space,  is  covered  by  the 
anal  fascia,  which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line 
of  origin  of  the  levator  ani  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  This 
anal  fascia  is  attached  in  front  to  the  transverse  fibrous  raphe  and  is 
continuous  there  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  ischio-rectal  space  is  thus  walled  off  from  the  perineal  space 
proper  and  from  the  rectum.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  so-called  ischio- 
rectal abscess,  and  when  this  breaks  through  into  the  rectum  it  forms 
the  fistula  in  ano. 

Some  small  vessels  and  nerve  branches  cross  this  space  trans- 
versely just  beneath  the  skin,  passing  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  toward  the  anus,  and  these  are  cut  when  incisions  are  made 
into  the  space. 

The  Perineum. — ^Upon  removing  the  deep  layer  of  sujJerficial 
perineal  fascia  we  open  into  the  proper  perineal  space. 

Occupying  the  middle  of  the  space  is  a  thin  muscle,  the  bulbo- 
cavernosus;  it  arises  from  the  middle  tendinous  point  of  the 
perineum,  and,  passing  for\N'ard,  covers  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
which  is  the  posterior  enlarged  portion  of  tlie  corpus  spongiosum, 
joining,  with  fibers  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  upon  its 
upper  surface,  in  a  strong  aponeurosis.  The  most  anterior  fibers  of 
the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle  are  attached  on  eitlier  side  to  the  cms 
penis,  some  entirely  encircling  these  bodies  and  joining  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  root  of  the  penis,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bind 
down   the   dorsal   vessels  of  the   penis,  obstructing  the   return   flow 
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through  the  vein.  This  muscle  shows  a  median  fibrous  raphe.  Upon 
cither  side,  arising  from  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  is  the 
iscliio-cavernoBus.  The  fibers  of  this  muscle  partly  cover  the  eras 
penis  and  are  attached  to  its  sheath.  The  erus  penis  is  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  is  attached  to  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium  and  pubea. 


Forinmg  the  po«tenor  border  of  this  space  on  either  side  is  the 
traiii\  er»u-.  [icrinci  muscle  1 1  it  mu=cle  an  es  from  tlie  inner  surface 
of  tl  e  t  ilnrosit^  of  the  ischium  it  passes  muard  and  forward  to  the 
(cntn!  ten  linous  point  of  the  ptrmenm  where  it  ii  attached,  joining 
w  ith  the  m  iscle  of  the  opposite  side  and  the  other  muscles  already 
dt  irihed 

Paisii  g  forward  througl    this  space  are  the  superficial  perineal 
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vessels   and   nerve,   and   directed   inward   along  the   border   of    the 
transversus  perinei  is  the  transverse  perineal  artery. 

The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  a  dense  layer  of  fascia,  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  or,  better,  of  the  triangular 
ligament.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  perforated  by  the  urethral  canal 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis.  Beneath  this 
layer  of  fascia  there  is  a  second  layer, '  similar  in  structure,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or  triangular  ligament. 

Behind,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  perineal  raphe,  these 
two  layers  of  deep  fascia  are  blended  with  each  other  and  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  They  are  attached  later- 
ally to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium ;  above, 
in  front,  they  do  not  reach  to  the  symphysis,  but  terminate  in  the 
ligamentum  trans versum  pelvis,  a  ligamentous  band  passing  between 
both  pubic  rami,  leaving  a  space  above,  between  it  and  the  symphysis, 
for  the  passage  of  the  vena  dorsalis  penis. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  deep 
transverse  perineal  muscle,  the  compressor  urethrae,  is  located;  this 
muscle  is  made  up  chiefly  of  striped  muscular  fibers  passing  across 
from  one  pubic  ramus  to  the  other  above  and  below  the  urethra,  and 
also  of  unstriped  fibers  which  pass  in  various  directions,  some 
encircling  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  together  with  the 
muscle  contained  between  them,  form  the  uro-genital  diaphragm.  In 
the  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  besides 
tJie  muscle,  are  contained  the  urethra,  its  memhranous  portion,  and 
behind,  on  either  side,  Cowpers  gland,  the  duct  of  which  is  seen 
passing  forward  to  enter  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Poste- 
riorly, close  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  space,  is  seen  the  internal 
pudic  artery.  It  gives  off  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  and  passing  for\\-ard 
divides  into  the  artery  of  the  cms  penis,  which  enters  the  cms,  and 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which  perforates  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment and  runs  fonvard  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis. 

As  the  urethra  perforates  the  superiicial  layer  of  tlie  triangular 
ligament  it  is  provided  with  a  fibrous  prolongation,  which  is  con- 
tinued fonvard  upon  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  trianirular  li<ranient  is  really 
the  very  much  thickened  portion  of  the  j>elvic  fascia  which  fills  in 
the  space  between  the  two  levatores  ani  muscles.  The  levatores  ani 
muscles  form  the  major  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 
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The  prostate  gland,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
contains  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  is  situated  in  the 
pelvic  cavity.  It  rests  upon  the  upper,  pelvic  surface  of  the  triangular 
ligament  and  levatores  ani  muscles. 

The  vesiculfE  seminales  and  the  vasa  deferentia  lie  within  the 
pelvis,  between  the  rectum  and  the  base  or  trigone  of  the  bladder, 
above  the  base  of  the  prostate.  They  may  be  brought  into  view  by 
separating  the  rectum  from  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  drawing  it,  the 
rectum,  backward  toward  the  coccyx. 

The  Pelvic  Cavity  from  Within. — Examining  the  pelvic  cavity 
from  within,  after  removal  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  we  find  it 
bounded  in  front  by  the  pubic  bones,  behind  by  the  coccyx  and 
sacrum,  laterally  by  the  pubes  and  ischium  and  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments.  The  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  partly  covered  by 
the  obturator  internus  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pubes  and  ischium  around  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 
The  obturator  internus  is  covered  by  a  thick  fascia,  which  is  attached 
above  to  the  margin  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  being  continuous 
above  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  (the 
fascia  iliaca). 

The  Levatores  Ani  form  the  major  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis.  The  fascia  that  covers  the  obturator  internus  is  marked  by 
a  thick,  white,  fibrous  band  which  extends  along  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pelvis,  from  before  backward,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pubic  bone  in  front,  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  behind.  This  line 
is  called  the  "white  line'*  or  the  tendo  arcuatum.  The  levatores  ani 
arise  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubic  bones  and  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  "white  line"  upon  either  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis. 
The  muscles  pass  in  a  general  direction  obliquely  downward,  back- 
ward and  inward.  Anteriorly  a  wide  space  intervenes  between  the 
inner  edges  of  the  two  muscles.  More  posteriorly  they  pass  under- 
neath the  prostate,  which  they  support  in  a  sling-like  manner.  Still 
niorr^  posteriorly  they  grip  the  rectum  between  them,  some  of  the  fibers 
being  inserted  into  the  rectal  wall.  Behind  the  rectum  the  fibers  of 
both  muscles  join  together  in  the  middle  line  to  close  in  this  part 
of  the  pelvic  floor,  and  are  then  finally  attached  to  the  tip  and  sides 
of  tlie  coccyx.  Anteriorly  the  space  between  the  edges  of  the  two 
nuiscles  is  filled  in  by  a  dense  fascia — the  posterior  or  deep  layer 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  triangular 
ligament.    This  fascia  is  also  called  the  trigonum  uro-genitale. 
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The  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  posterior  to  the  levatores 
ani,  is  formed  by  the  coceygeus  muscles.  These  muscles  look  like  a 
continuation  of  the  levatores  ani  and  serve  to  close  in  the  back  part 
of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  muscles  are  fan-shaped  and  are 
attached  by  their  apices  to  the  spines  of  the  ischium  and  by  their 
broad  bases  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  coccyx. 

L}ing  upon  the  same  plane,  but  still  farther  above  and  behind, 
and  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the  coceygeus  muscle,  is 
the  pyriformis.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  sides  and  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  passing  outward  leaves  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  closes  the  pelvic  cavity 
behind. 

Thus,  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
thero  is  a  muscular  layer  which  is  formed  in  front  and  upon  the  sides 
by  the  levatores  ani,  behind  this  by  the  coccygei,  and  still  farther 
behind  and  above  by  the  pyriformi. 

The  fascia  that  fills  in  the  space  anteriorly  between  the  edges 
of  the  levatores  ani,  the  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  is  perforated  in  the  male  by  the  urethra,  in  the  female 
by  the  urethra  and  vagina. 

The  Pelvic  Fascia  covers  the  obturator  internus  muscle  and, 
corresponding  to  the  "white  line/'  tendo  arcmtum,  which  marks  the 
origin  of  the  levator  ani,  is  continued  upon  tlie  upper,  pelvic  surface 
of  the  levator  ani.  It  bridges  across  the  space  which  exists  between 
the  levator  muscles  anteriorly,  and  forms  the  deep  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  (already  mentioned,  and  which  is  perforated 
by  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  urethra  and  vagina  in  the  female). 
In  the  back  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  this  same  fascia  covers  over  the 
surface  of  the  coceygeus  and  the  pyriformis  muscles.  Thus  the  entire 
interior  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  lined  by  the  pelvic  fascia  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  interior  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  lined 
by  the  transversalis  fascia. 

Where  the  pelvic  fascia,  after  covering  the  pelvic  surface  of  the 
levatores,  strikes  the  prostate  gland  and  the  rectum  and  the  vagina 
in  the  female,  it  is  retiected  upward  upon  the  sides  of  these  organs, 
and  serves  to  materiallv  strengthen  them.  It  is  siraduallv  lost  in  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  and  vagina.  It  forms  a  strong,  fibrous  sheath  for 
the  prostate  gland.  Above  the  base  of  the  prostate  the  fascia  is  con- 
tinurd  on  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  It  gradually  thins  out  and  is 
lost  on  the  wall  of  the  bladder. 
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A  process  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is  reflected  inward  between  the 
rectum  and  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  serves  to  bind  the  seminal 
vesicles  and  the  vasa  deferentia  to  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  which  is  directed  toward 
the  perineum  and  ischio-rectal  fossa,  is  also  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  fascia  which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line  of 
origin  of  the  levator  ani.  This  is  called  the  anal  fascia.  The  anal 
fascia  is  continued  backward  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  coccygeus 
muscle,  and  anteriorly  is  continued  forward  into  the  deep  layer  of 
tlie  superficial  perineal  fascia,  joining  along  the  transverse  septum, 
or  raphe,  with  all  the  other  fasciae  of  the  perineum. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PERINEUM,  ETC. 

Perineal  Section  (External  TTrethrotoniy)  With  a  Onide. — ^This 
operation  is  performed  for  stricture  of  the  deep  urethra  or  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  bladder.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  a  tunneled  sound  introduced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder. 

An  assistant  steadies  the  sound  with  the  right  hand,  throwing 
the  groove  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  surface  of  the  perineum, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  whole  urethra  upward,  away  from 
the  rectum  toward  the  symphysis.  The  scrotum  is  drawn  up  toward 
the  symphysis,  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  base  of  the 
scrotum  backward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus.  This  in- 
cision reaches  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superificial  perineal  fascia. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  drawn  asunder  with  small,  sharp 
retractors,  and  with  another  stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia  is  incised  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
exposed  in  the  forward  part  of  the  wound.  Then,  with  the  finger 
in  the  wound,  the  groove  in  the  tunneled  guide  within  the  urethra 
is  recognized  and  tlie  point  of  the  knife,  guided  upon  the  finger-nail, 
is  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  piercing  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  just  behind  the  bulb.  The  knife  is  then  shoved  back- 
ward, carrying  the  point  of  the  blade  along  the  groove  of  the  sound 
toward  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder  and  raising  the  handle,  at  the  same 
time,  toward  the  symphysis.  Having  carried  the  point  of  the  knife 
beyond  the  location  of  the  stricture,  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  the  handle  is  depressed,  the  knife  at  the  same  time  being 
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withdrawn  and  cutting  as  it  is  withdrawn ;  in  this  way  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  is  laid  open  and  the  stricture  divided. 

While  the  urethra  is  being  incised  upon  the  grooved  sound  the 
sound  should  be  lifted  straight  up  toward  the  symphysis,  carrj'ing 
the  urethra  with  it,  and  thus  drawing  it  farther  away  from  the 
rectum.  If  some  urine  or  fluid  is  in  the  bladder,  its  escape  will 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  bladder  has  been  entered. 

A  director  gorget  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  along 
the  groove  of  the  sound  and  the  latter  withdrawn.  A  soft  rubber 
catheter  of  large  caliber  is  introduced  through  the  opening  into  the 
bladder,  and  fixed  in  place  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin 
with  a  silk  stitch,  and  the  wound  then  packed  about  the  catheter 
with  strip  gauze  to  control  hemorrhage. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie,  although  spurting  arterial 
branches  should  be  clamped  and  twisted  and,  if  necessary,  ligated. 
One  should  avoid  wounding  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  if  possible,  and, 
for  a  certainty,  the  rectum  and  anus. 

Before  dismissing  the  patient,  a  large  metal  sound,  at  least  a 
Xo.  30  F.,  should  be  passed  through  the  anterior  urethra  and  into 
the  bladder  to  make  certain  that  no  remaining  obstruction  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  canal. 

Perineal  Section  Without  a  Ouide. — This  is  a  difficult  procedure. 

All  attempts  to  introduce  a  guide  througli  the  constricted  part 
of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  fail.  One  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  single  attempt,  but  should  try,  if  ])ossible,  to  at  least  get  a  small 
whalebone  or  rubber  guide  tiirough.  After  liaving  made  the  attempt 
and  found  it  ini})()ssible  to  get  any  guide  whatever  past  the  stricture, 
a  tunneled  sound  mav  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  obstruction. 

A?  described  in  tJie  preceding  operation,  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  perineum  and  the  urethral  canal  opened  u|)on  the  guide  just  in 
fnmt  of  the  stricture.  After  all  the  bleedin*;  has  been  arrested,  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  including  the  edges  of  the  incised  urethra,  are 
retracted  with  small,  sharp  hooks,  and  an  eirort  then  made  to  find 
the  o|)ening  through  the  stricture  into  tlie  ])osteri()r  ])art  of  the  ure- 
thra hy  inspection  or  hy  attem]>tiiig  to  pass  a  line  ])rol)e-i)oinled 
director  or  a  line  whalebone  guide. 

if  we  <lo  not  succee<l  in  iretlin^  ihrousrh  the  stricture  bv  these 
means  an  etlori  may  he  made  to  open  into  the  urethra  behind  the 
stricture,  and  then,  if  this  is  successful,  the  strict uri'  may  be  divided 
fnuu    hehin<l.      It    is   ditlicult,   however,    to   locate    the   deep  urethra 
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(membranous  portion)  without  a  guide.  It  lies  between  the  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  reaching  from  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland.  Occasionally  the  urethra 
is  diverted  from  the  middle  line  or  a  false  passage  may  be  encountered 
which  will  still  further  confuse  us. 

At  times,  especially  if  the  bladder  contains  fluid  and  pressure  be 
made  above  the  pubes,  the  urethra  may  be  felt  as  a  rounded,  com- 
pressible tube,  occupying  the  middle  line  and  perforating  the  tri- 
angular ligament  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis. 

The  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  and,  if  one 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  placed  in  the 
incision  in  the  perineum  the  operator  may  get  the  prostate  between 
them,  and  the  apex  of  the  prostate  may  thus  sen^e  as  a  clue  to  the 
location  of  the  membranous  urethra.  One  should  refrain  from  blindly 
jabbing  in  the  wound  in  the  hope  of  accidentally  striking  the  urethra. 

If  all  these  measures  fail,  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  may  be  per- 
formed and  a  guide  passed  from  within  the  bladder  into  the  urethral 
canal,  in  this  way  locating  the  posterior  part  of  the  deep  urethra  for 
the  purpose  of  incision. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  this  may 
be  more  conveniently  done  with  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position. 

Median  Lithotomy. — I'his  operation  is  performed  for  small  calculi. 
The  bladder  should  be  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  5  or  6 
ounces  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  The  operation  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  preceding  perineal  section  (with  a  guide) 
except  that  the  incision  into  the  urethra  is  made  rather  more  ex- 
tensive, cutting  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostatic  as  well  as 
through  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  incision  should 
not  extend  entirely  through  the  prostate.  Oftentimes  after  the  blad- 
der has  ])een  o})ened  a  small  stone  will  of  itself  drop  out  of  the 
wound,  or  it  can  be  removed  with  forceps,  scoop,  etc.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  internal  urethral  orifice  somewhat  with  a 
dihitor  or  with  the  finger.  If  necessary,  a  large  stone  may  be 
crushed  before  removal. 

The  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  search  for 
])artiallv  encvsted  stones,  etc.     Final! v  the  bladder  is  washed  out  and 

1  *  •  ft 

a  large,  rub])er  catheter  introduced  through  the  perineal  wound  and 
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fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silk  stitch.    The  wound  is  packed 
about  the  catheter  and  left  open. 

Lateral  Lithotoiny. — The  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid 
solution,  4  or  5  ounces  being  left  remaining  in  the  bladder.  A  tun- 
neled sound  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  and 
steadied  by  an  assistant.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and 
fat,  commencing  in  front  at  the  base  of  the  scrotum  and  passing  back- 
ward and  outward  to  a  point  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  the  anus.  A  second  sweep  of  the  knife  incises  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  The  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  the  finger-nail  placed  in 
the  groove  of  the  sound  in  the  front  part  of  the  wound,  just  behind 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  sound  is  then  drawn  upward  toward  the 
symphysis,  thus  lifting  the  whole  urethra  away  from  the  rectum,  and 
the  point  of  the  knife  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  cutting 
through  the  membranous  urethra.  The  handle  of  the  knife  is  then 
elevated  and  the  point  shoved  backward  along  the  groove  of  the  guide 
into  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  handle  of  the  knife  is  then  depressed, 
at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  blade  and  cutting  as  it  is  with- 
drawn. In  this  way  the  membranous  urethra  and  the  side  of  the  pros- 
tate itself,  are  incised,  the  division  of  these  deep  structures  being  made 
along  the  line  of  the  skin  incision. 

In  making  this  last  incision  upon  the  sound  the  superficial  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle,  and  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  together  with  the 
membranous  urethra,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  triangular  ligament 
are  cut.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie  the  artery  of  the 
bulb,  and  sometimes,  if  the  incision  extends  too  far  backward  and 
outward,  tlie  internal  pudic  may  be  divided;  this  branch  bleeds  pro- 
fusely, and  must  be  tied.  After  the  bleeding  has  been  controlled  and 
the  stone  removed,  a  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  fixed 
to  the  edge  of  the  incision.  The  wound  is  packed  about  the  catheter 
and  left  unsutured. 

The  ]>erinoal  operations  are  rarely  performed  at  the  present  time 
for  the  removal  of  the  stone  from  the  bladder.  The  suprapubic 
operation  oi^Tf?  a  much  more  satisfactory  route. 

THE  PROSTATE. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Prostate. — Tlie  prostate  is  a  glandular 
or^wn  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  horsi^clicsinut.  It  is  lodged  in 
the  pelvic  cavity  behind  and  below  the  symphysis.     It  surrounds  the 
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neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The 
prostate  is  situated  deep  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  beneath  the  deep 
perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament),  above  the  level  of  the  leva- 
tores  ani  muscles.  It  is  partly  supported  by  the  edges  of  the  levatores 
and  rests  with  its  apex  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  deep,  posterior, 
layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  pros- 
tate rests  against  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum, 
above  the  anal  portion.  The  gland  may  be  readily  palpated  with  the 
linger  in  the  rectum,  especially  if  it  is  enlarged. 

The  prostate  measures  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  its  trans- 
verse and  one  inch  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the  base  and 
is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  held  in  position  by  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder  (pubo-prostatic)  and  by  the  poste- 
rior layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament),  which  is 
reflected  upward  and  backward  around  the  gland  forming  its  external 
fibrous  sheath.  The  prostate  rests  upon  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
levatores  ani,  which  pass  downward,  backward  and  inward  from  their 
origin  upon  either  side  of  the  internal  aspect  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  sides  of  the  pelvis,  some  of  their  fibers  being  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  prostate  and  others  joining  with  their  fellows  in  the 
middle  line,  sling-like,  underneath  the  prostate.  Those  portions  of 
the  levatores  ani  that  pass  underneath  and  support  the  prostate  are 
sometimes  called  the  levatores  prostatas. 

The  base  of  the  prostate  is  directed  upward  and  backward  toward 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  narrow  end,  apex,  is  directed  forward 
and  downward  toward  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  The  posterior  sur- 
face rests  against  the  lower  part  of  the  upper,  ampulla  portion  of  the 
the  rectum — just  above  the  anal  portion.  This  surface  is  marked 
above,  at  the  base,  by  a  deep  notch,  the  interlobular  notch,  where 
the  ejaculatory  ducts  enter.  The  anterior  surface  is  marked  by  a 
slight  longitudinal  furrow,  is  notched  above  and  below,  and  lies  about 
one  inch  distant  from  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  prostate  is  composed  of  glandular  and  unstriped  muscular 
tissue.  It  is  enclosed  within  its  own  proper  capsule  and  is  made  up 
of  two  lateral  lobes  and  a  middle  portion  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
a  "middle  lobe."  The  two  lateral  lobes  are  symmetrical  and  separated 
behind,  at  tlie  base,  by  the  interlobular  notch,  at  which  point  the 
ejaculatory  ducts  penetrate  the  organ.  The  middle  portion  or  "middle 
lobe"  corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  gland  that  joins  the 
two  lateral  lobes  across  the  middle  line.     It  is  usually  represented 
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by  a  pmall,  rounded  prominence  tliat  presents  into  the  base  of  the 
bladder  immediately  behind  the  internal  urethra)  orifice.  This  is 
the  i»rtion  of  the  prostate  which  is  most  likely  to  become  affected  in 
hvpertrophv  of  tlie  gland  It  pre«erts  a'  a  prominent  rounded  mass  into 
the  1  ladder  jooftnor  t  the  rctl  ral  or  fi  e  or  n  a  become  partly 
separated  from  the  pnmipal  prottat  c  mass  and  w  thout  be  ng  mucK 
increaEcd  n  size  ina  nterfere  »  tl  m  cti  ntion  b\  blocking  the 
internal  urethral  orifice     ball  \al  e     fa  I  on 
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sinus  pocularis,  a  cul-de-sac  which  extends  backward  underneath  the 
verumontanum  for  about  one-fourth  inch.  Upon  or  near  the  margins 
of  the  moutli  of  the  sinus  pocularis  are  the  narrow,  slit-like  orifices 
of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  The  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra  presents 
upon  either  side  of  the  verumontanum  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the 
prostatic  follicles,  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number. 

Above  and  behind  the  prostate  body,  closely  applied  to  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  are  the  vesiculae 
seminales  and  vasa  deferentia.  Each  vas  has  a  vesicula  seminalis  lying 
to  its  outer  side.  The  vasa,  as  they  pass  downward  and  forward  toward 
the  base  of  the  prostate,  approach  each  other  and  just  before  they 
enter  the  prostate  they  join  with  the  ducts  of  the  corresponding 
vesicuhe  seminales  to  form  the  common  ejaculatory  ducts.  The  com- 
mon ejaculatory  ducts,  thus  formed,  pierce  the  prostate,  side  by  side 
and  close  together,  at  the  deep  interlobular  notch  that  marks  the 
under  part  of  the  base  of  the  gland.  They  pass  fom^ard  through  the 
prostate,  being  situated  just  beneath  the  urethral  canal,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  empty  upon  the  floor  of  the  pro- 
static urethra  close  to,  or  just  within,  the  margins  of  the  sinus 
pocularis.    . 

The  prostate  gland  is  inclosed  in  its  own  fibrous  capsule,  the 
capsule  proper,  which  is  composed  of  condensed  connective  tissue 
and  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  fibrous  sheath  or  envelope  that 
is  reflected  around  it  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal 
fascia  (triangular  ligament).  The  capsule  proper  of  the  prostate 
is  found  to  be  conjsiderably  thickened  in  pathological  conditions 
afl'ecting  the  gland.  The  fibrous  layer  which  is  derived  from  the 
deep  perineal  fascia  invests  the  prostate,  forming  its  external  fibrous 
sheath  or  envelope,  and  is  continued  upward,  beyond  the  base  of 
the  prostate,  upon  the  bladder,  covering  in  the  vesiculae  seminales 
and  serves  to  retain  these  latter  organs  in  close  relationship  with  the 
bladder. 

Blood-supply. — The  prostate  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the 
internal  pudic,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Its  veins  form 
a  ])lexus  around  the  base  and  sides  of  the  gland,  receiving  in  front 
the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  and  terminating  in  the  internal  iliac 
veins.  The  venous  plexus  is  situated  beneath  the  fibrous  sheath, 
between  this  layer  and  the  true  capsule  of  the  gland. 
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OPERATIONS   UPON  THE  PROSTATE. 

Prostatectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  prostate  gland.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  hypertrophied  gland  to 
the  proper  evacuation  of  the  bladder. 

The  prostate  may  be  removed  either  from  within  the  bladder 
through  a  suprapubic  incision  or  else  through  an  incision  which  is 
made  in  the  perineum. 

Suprapubic  Prostatectomy. — The  operation  of  Belfield,  Mc- 
Gill,  Puller,  and  Preyer.  Especially  adapted  for  cases  of  enormous 
hypertrophy  and  particularly  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  gland  and 
for  tumors  high  up  and  projecting  decidedly  into  the  bladder.  The 
mortality  is  greater  following  suprapubic  prostatectomy  than  perineal 
prostatectomy. 

The  patient  is  placed  flat  upon  the  table  and  the  bladder  washed 
out  with  boric-acid  solution.  Eight  or  ten  ounces  of  the  fluid  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  The  rubber  catheter  is  permitted 
to  remain  in  order  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  internal  urethral 
orifice  and  the  position  and  course  of  the  urethra.  The  end  of  the 
catheter  is  closed  with  a  haemostat  to  prevent  the  fluid  escaping  from 
the  bladder. 

A  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  made  as  already  described,  with  the 
patient  lying  upon  the  back.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  and  blad- 
der may  be  held  open  with  long,  broad  retractors  and  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  explored.  Calculi  may  be  discovered  in  the  bladder. 
Tliese  are  removed  witli  the  forceps  or  scoop.  The  enlarged,  prom- 
inent prostate  is  readily  recognized  when  the  finger  is  introduced 
into  the  bladder.  The  end  of  the  catheter  is  felt  in  the  bladder  and 
serves  to  locate  the  position  of  the  urethral  orifice. 

The  table  may  now  be  tilted  so  that  the  patient  occupies  the 
Trendelenburg  position,  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
bladder,  over  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  hypertrophied  pros- 
tate. Usually  a  transverse  incision  is  made  over  the  so-called  middle 
lobe,  just  behind  the  internal  urethral  orifice;  or  an  antero-posterior 
incision  mav  be  made  over  one  or  both  lateral  lobes.  The  incision 
is  made  with  the  \on^y  sharp-pointed  scissors  and  extends  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  tlie  bladder  wall  down  to  the  proper  capsule 
of  the  prostate.  The  finders  of  the  loft  hand  are  introduced  into 
the  bladder  to  ^uide  the  scissors  in  making  the  incision.  Instead  of 
the  scissors  the  sharpened  finger-nail  may  be  used  to  scrape  through 
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the  wall  of  the  bladder.  The  bladder  wall  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  prostate  mass  is  usually  very  thin,  consisting  of  the 
mucous  layer  only,  and  is  thus  easily  penetrated.  Through  the  open- 
ing which  is  made  the  finger  is  introduced  and,  working  between  the 
wall  o£  the  bladder  and  the  prostate,  with  the  finger  closely  applied 
to  the  capsule  of  the  prostate  all  the  time,  the  entire  hypertrophied 
gland  enclosed  in  its  proper  capsule  is  enucleated.     The  gland  may 


Fig.  312. -Suprapubic  ProitatMlomy.  The  vail  of  the  bladder  la  iDclaeS  over 
the  promiDem  portion  of  the  proBtale.  Two  flngerB  of  the  left  hand  ara  Intro- 
duced Inla  the  rectum  to  make  counterpreiBure  and  taclUtate  the  work  of 
enucleating  tbe  prostale.  The  prostate  Is  enucleated  out  of  its  flbroui  aheatb. 
P..  perllooeal  layer:  B.P.,  ehcath  of  the  prostate  Is  continued  upward  from  tba 
base  of  the  proetate.  encIOBlog  the  aemlDal  Teslclea.  etc.,  and  flnall)'  tblus  out 
and  l>  lost  upon  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  The  abeath  of  the  proalate  forms  a 
Birong  protecting  barrier  against  Injury  to  the  rectum  while  the  prostata  ia 
being  enucleated.    B.V.,  seminal  vestcles. 

be  removed  in  one  single  mass  or  in  several  pieces,  two  or  three.  It 
can  usually  be  removed  through  a  single  incision.  Occasionally  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  an  additional  incision  over  a  second  prom- 
inent portion  of  the  gland  before  the  entire  organ  can  be  removed. 
While  the  gland  is  being  enucleated  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
working  within  tbe  bladder,  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  gloved,  are 
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introduced  into  the  rectum  to  push  the  prostate  mass  up  toward  the 
hand  working  in  the  bladder. 

Especial  care  must  be  exercised,  in  working  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  prostate,  not  to  injure  the  rectum.  Working  within 
the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  prostate,  close  to  the  capsule  proper  of  the 
gland,  the  danger  of  injuring  the  rectum  is  minimized  because  the 
strong,  fibrous  sheath  forms  a  strong,  resistant  barrier  between  the 
fingers  and  the  rectum.  In  detaching  the  prostate  mass  from  around 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  it  is  important  again  to  work  close  to  the 
prostate  mass  so  as  not  to  injure  the  sphincter  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  bladder.  The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  damaged, 
torn,  and  probably  removed  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  suprapubic 
prostatectomy.  Apparently  without  any  harm  beyond  necessitating 
the  occasional  passage  of  a  sound  to  prevent  subsequent  stricture.  The 
ejaculatory  ducts  are  necessarily  torn  away  from  the  urethra  in  most, 
if  not  all,  cases. 

After  the  enucleation  has  been  completed  it  will  be  found  that 
the  outside  fibrous  sheath  of  the  prostate  is  left  remaining  intact. 
The  cavity  that  remains  after  the  prostate  has  been  removed  is  partly 
obliterated  by  the  collapse  of  its  walls. 

Usually  the  hemorrhage  is  not  excessive  and  ceases  spontaneously, 
or  may  be  controlled  bv  irrigation  for  a  minute  with  hot  saline. 
Occasionally  the  hemorrhage  is  severe  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tampon  the  bladder  or  the  pocket  out  of  which  tlie  prostate  has  been 
enucleated. 

A  rubber  drainage-tube  is  introduced  into  tlie  bladder  through 
the  suprapubic  incision  and  secured  with  a  single  catgut  suture  to 
the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  bladder.  The  incision  in  the  bladder 
if  unusually  large,  may  be  closed  in  ])art.  (See  Su])rapubic  Cys- 
totomy). A  rubber,  self-retaining  catheter  is  introduced  into  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra  to  still  farther  facilitate  drainage  and 
to  permit  of  through  and  through  irrigation  of  the  bladder. 

Pekinkal  Pkostatecto-MY. — This  is  a  verv  convenient  route 
for  removal  of  the  prostate,  especially  for  iho^o  (►f  smaller  size  and 
those  that  are  situated  low  down  in  the  ])elvis.  Tliis  method  is 
favorable  for  drainaire  and  is  followed  hv  a  lower  niortalitv  than  the 
suj)rapubic  operation. 

The  })atient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  with  the  pelvis 
raised  high  upon  a  sandbag  placed  under  the  l)uttocks.  A  tunneled 
sound  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder.     It  may 
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be  more  convenient  to  introduce  this  instrument  before  placing  the 
patient  in  the  lithotomy  position. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum,  from 
tlie  base  of  the  scrotum  backward  to  within  one-half  inch  of  the 
anus.  This  incision  is  carried  down  through  the  skin  and  fat  to  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  The  tunnel  of  the  metal 
guide  within  the  urethra  is  recognized  with  the  finger  in  the  wound 
and  the  point  of  the  knife,  guided  by  the  finger-nail,  is  placed  in  the 
groove  of  the  guide,  thus  piercing  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
just  posterior  to  the  bulb.    The  urethra  is  incised  as  far  back  as  the 


Fig.  313.— Incision  for  Perineal  Prostatectomy. 


coninioncement  of  the  prostatic  portion.  The  opening  in  the  urethra 
is  made  large  enough  to  permit  the  finger  to  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder.  The  bladder  may  then  be  irrigated  before  proceeding  with 
the  next  step  of  the  operation — the  exposure  of  the  prostate  gland. 
From  the  posterior  end  of  the  median  incision,  two  additional 
incisions,  one  on  either  side,  are  carried  backward  and  outward  toward 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium.  These  convert  the  incision  into  the 
form  of  an  inverted  Y.  The  lateral  incisions  are  deepened.  The 
attachment  of  the  external  sphincter  ani,  anteriorly,  to  the  midpoint 
of  the  ])erineiim  is  divided  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  separated 
frcmi  its  anterior  attachments  and  displaced  backward  toward  the 
coccyx.  The  i)rostate  is  situated  above  the  level  of  the  levatores  ani 
and  the  edges  of  these  muscles  are  seen  in  the  incision,  one  on  either 
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side  of  the  middle  line.     The  edges  of  the  levators  may  be  drawn 
to  either  side  with  narrow,  blunt  retractors  in  order  to  expose  the 
prostate  more  freely.    The  rectum  is  detached  bluntly  with  the  fingers 
and  displaced  backward,  away  from  the  prostate,  toward  the  coccyic, 
and  while  this  is  being  done  it  is  advantageous  to  insert  one  or  two 
fingers  (with  rubber  glove)  in  the  rectum  and  keep  them  there  while 
this  step  of  the  operation  is  being  accomplished.     After  the  rectum 
has  been  separated  and   displaced  backward  the  prostate   may   be 
brought  into  plain  view  by  making  traction  with  the  tractor,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  opening  in  the  urethra. 
The  tractors  of  Young,  Albarran,  Lydston  are  used  for  this  purpose. 


F*ig.  314.— Young's  Tractor  CloBed. 


Fig.  315.— Young's  Tractor  Open. 

The  tractor,  closed,  is  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  urethra, 
into  the  bladder  up  beyond  the  prostate  mass,  and  its  blades  then 
spread  by  turning  the  arm  at  the  handle.  With  this  instrument  the 
prostate  mass  is  drawn  down  into  the  incision  in  the  perineum  and 
its  entire  posterior  surface  and  base  exposed.  The  rectum  may  be 
drawn  i)aok  toward  the  coccvx,  out  of  the  wav,  with  a  broad  retractor. 
The  fibrous  sheath  of  the  prostate  is  incised  on  either  side 
according  to  the  method  of  Young,  and  the  prostate  mass  enucleated. 
Two  incisions  arc  made,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  prostate  and  about  1  cm. 
deep.  The  two  incisions  approach  each  other  in  front,  being  about 
1.5  cm.  apart  anteriorly  and  1.8  cm.  posteriorly.  The  bridge  of  tissue 
between  these  two  incisions  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  ejaculator}' 
ducts  and  its  preservation  is  necessary  if  the  ducts  arc  to  be  saved  from 
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injure.  The  incisions,  Ueing  1  cm.  deep,  reach  into  tlie  substance  of 
the  prostate  beyond  the  level  of  the  «lucts  and  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
urethral  canal. 

The  fibrous  sheath  is  separated  from  the  prostate  with  tlie  blunt 
dissector.  It  is  important  to  start  in  the  correct  lise  of  cleavape. 
As  this  step  of  the  operation  pro(rressea  the  lobe  is  drawn  more  ami 
more  out  of  its  sh(;atb.  The  urethra  is  tiicn  detached  from  tlie  gland 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  drawing  down  with  the  tractor 
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If,  after  both  lobes  have  been  enucleated,  a  median  portion  still 
remains,  this  mav  be  drawn  down  with  the  tractor  so  that  it  wnll 
present  in  either  one  of  the  empty  pockets  from  which  the  lateral 
lobes  have  been  extirpated,  assisting  this  maneuver  by  pushing  with 
the  finger  in  the  other  pocket,  and  while  the  mass  is  steadied  in  this 
position  it  may  be  seized  and  enucleated.  Larger  middle  lobes  are 
tlnis  readily  enucleated.  A  smaller  enlargement  in  the  shape  of  a 
transverse  bar  may  be  directed  into  one  of  the  empty  pockets  and 
its  end  seized  with  a  bullet  forceps,  and  while  traction  is  made  the 
mass  is  carefullv  enucleated. 

Two  rubber  tubes,  tied  together,  side  by  side,  are  introduced 
tlirough  the  opening  in  the  deep  urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the 
j)urpose  of  drainage.  The  bladder  may  readily  be  irrigated  through 
these  tubes  if  the  necessitv  arises. 

The  wound,  including  the  two  empty  prostatic  pockets,  is  packed 
loosely  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  the  incision  in  the  skin  partly 
closed  with  several  silk  sutures. 

The  perineal  tubes  are  removed  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days. 

Prostatotomy  (Bottini's  Operation). — ^This  operation  consists  in 
cutting  the  prostatic  mass  with  a  heated  blade  introduced  into  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra.  The  o})eration  is  especially  adapted 
to  old  and  feeble  subjects  and  those  who  suffer  from  kidney  disease. 

The  necesFar\'  apparatus  consists  of  an  incisore  prostatico,  a 
battery,  and  a  rheostat  to  regulate  the  current  accurately. 

One  should  have  previouslv  made  an  examination  with  the  cvs- 
toscope  for  stone,  etc.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  his  legs 
hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table  and  the  thighs  spread  apart.  The 
bladder  should  contain  about  6  ounces  of  boric-acid  solution. 

Usuallv  sufficient  local  anaesthesia  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  cocain  which  is  thrown  into  the  urethra  and  stripped 
backward  into  the  posterior  urethra  with  the  finger,  or  a  general 
ana?stlietic  may  be  employed.  With  the  finger  in  the  rectum  the 
size  and  the  shape  of  the  prostatic  tumor  may  be  detennined. 

The  incisore  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  beyond  the  enlarged 
j)rostate  and  its  nose  turned  downward  toward  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der, so  that,  as  it  is  slowly  withdrawn,  it  catches  or  hooks  upon  the 
j)rostatic  mass.  The  extremity  of  the  instrument  may  be  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  rectum  through  the  bladder  wall  above  the  prostatic 
tumor.  The  instrument  is  now  held  firm  and  steady  in  the  whole  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  current  closed  and  regulated  by  the  rheostat 
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until  sufficiently  strong  to  give  a  red  heat,  which  usually  requires 
fifteen  seconds.  Now,  slowly  turning  the  screw  in  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  the  heated  blade  is  gradually  withdrawn,  thus  burning 
a  furrow  through  the  prostatic  mass.  If  the  ear  is  held  near  the 
symphysis,  a  sizzling  sound  can  be  heard.  If,  in  withdrawing  the 
blade,  we  note  increased  resistance  in  the  mass,  the  current  is  aug- 
mented ;  if  too  little  resistance  to  the-  blade — if  it  cuts  too  easily — 
the  current  is  correspondingly  diminished.  After  the  incision  has 
been  made  sufficiently  long  the  blade  is  shoved  back  with  a  little 
increase  of  the  current. 

Several  such  incisions  or  channels  should  be  made  in  the  prostatic 
mass,  usually  three:  one  in  the  middle  line,  toward  the  rectum  with 
the  beak  of  the  instrument  directed  downward,  and  two  lateral,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  line.  The  incision  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  prostate  with  the  beak  of  the  instrument  directed  upward  toward 
the  symphysis  may  well  be  omitted,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
unnecessary  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  blade  may  cut  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder  into 
the  space  of  Eetzius.  Before  commencing  the  incisions  the  beak  of 
the  instrument  within  the  bladder  should  be  felt  for  above  the  pro- 
static mass  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  it  has  not  slipped  forward,  over  the  prostatic  mass,  into  the  deep 
urethra. 

The  entire  operation  should  occupy  from  ii\e  to  ten  minutes. 

The  permanent  benefit  that  is  derived  from  this  operation  depends 
upon  the  contraction  which  accompanies  tlic  cicatrization  of  the  fur- 
rows that  are  burned  in  the  prostatic  mass. 

The  incisor  resembles  a  lithotrite,  having  a  male  and  a  female 
blade,  the  male  blade  fitting  into  the  female  and  consisting  of  plati- 
num iridium,  which  may  be  heated  to  any  degree  by  the  electric 
current,  whose  strength  is  regulated  by  the  rheostat. 

By  turning  the  screw  at  the  handle  the  male  blade  is  withdrawn 
from  the  groove  in  the  female  blade,  and  is  thus  made  to  cut  or  burn 
its  way  through  the  hypertrophied  prostatic  mass. 

The  shaft  of  the  iustruiiient  is  hollow,  so  that  it  maybe  supplied 
with  a  current  of  cold  water,  which  flows  in  through  one  tube  and  out 
through  another.  The  o])(.'!iings  of  these  tubes  both  present  near  the 
handle.  The  cohl-water  eurrrnt  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that 
part  of  the  instrument  cool  which  rests  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
uretlira. 
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The  incisor  as  improved  by  Young  has  many  advantages.  The 
beak  of  Young^s  instrument  is  more  sharply  curved  and  therefore  is 
less  liable  to  slip  forward  over  the  prostatic  mass  into  the  deep  urethra 
and  it  is  provided  with  four  interchangeable  blades  of  different  sizes 
and  different  degrees  of  curvature  so  that  an  appropriate  blade  for 
each  case  can  be  selected. 

Immediately  before  using  the  instrument  it  should  be  tested  with 
the  current,  and  an  observation  made  upon  the  rheostat  to  determine 
just  what  degree  of  current  is  necessary  to  bring  the  blade  to  the 
proper  heat;  usually  about  45  amperes  are  required.  The  screw  in 
the  handle  permits  of  an  incision  up  to  4  cm.  in  length  being  made. 

This  operation  has  been  modified  by  Chetwood,  who  makes  a 
perineal  incision  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  incisor.  This  is 
a  decided  advantage.  The  incisor  of  Chetwood  is  a  very  satisfactory 
instrument  for  dividing  the  tissues. 
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PART  IX. 


THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY, 


THE  AXILLA. 

The  Axilla  is  a  four-sided  pyramidal  space.  Its  apex  is  above, 
and  corresponds  to  the  depression  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  antieus 
muscle,  where  the  subclavian  artery  enters  the  axillary  space  to  be- 
come the  axillary.  The  base  of  the  axilla  corresponds  to  the  fold  of 
skin  and  fascia  which  is  stretched  between  the  edge  of  the  pectoral  is 
major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  behind. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  is  made  up  of  the  pectoralis  major 
and  pectoralis  minor;  the  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  subscapularis 
and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  teres  major.  The  inner 
wall  corresponds  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  made  up  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  and  corresponding  intercostal  muscles 
and  the  upper  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  The  outer  wall  of 
the  uxilla  is  a  narrow  space,  which  is  included  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  and  corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove. 
In  the  bicipital  groove  is  lodged  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  The 
coraco-brachialis  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  coracoid  process,  de- 
scends in  the  outer  part  of  the  axilhiry  space,  lying  close  to  the 
humenip. 

To  the  anterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  is  attached  the  tendon 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  to  its  posterior  lip  are  attached  the  ten- 
dons of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major. 

The  contents  of  the  axilla  consist  of  the  axillary  artery  and  vein, 
the  large  ner>'e-trunks  which  are  derived  from  the  brachial  plexus, 
lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes,  and  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  and 
fat  which  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  of  the  root 
of  the  neck  and  the  mediastinum. 

TjfE  Axillary  Aktehy. — The  axillary  arterv  is  the  continuation 
of  the  sulH-lavian,  and  ])assos  through  the  axillary  space  from  its  anex 
to  V>  base,  wiiere  it  is  prolonged  downward  into  the  ann  as  the  brach- 
ial.    'J' lie  vessel  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary  space, 
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lying. close  to  its  anterior  wall.  The  lower,  or  outer,  portion  oi  the 
artery  lies  close  to  the  hiiinenis,  beoeath  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachi- 
alis,  vesting  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  covered  by 
the  peetoralis  major.  The  axillary  vein,  which  is  sometiraes  double, 
accompanies  the  artery,  lying  below  it,  and  both  artery  and  vein  are 
in  close  relation  with  the  nerve-trunks  which  traverse  the  axillary 
space.  With  the  arm  extended  to  a  right  angle,  the  course  of  the 
artery  is  nearly  straight,  and  corresponds  to  an  imaginary  line  which 
is  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  clav- 


icle to  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the  elbow  midway  between  the  two 
condyles;  with  the  arm  hanging  by  the  side,  the  artery  describes  a 
cunc  which  is  convex  upward  and  outward. 

After  the  peetoralis  major  has  been  separated  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle  and  reflected  downward,  the  peetoralis  minor, 
together  with  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  will  be  exposed.  The 
costo -coracoid  membrane  is  a  rather  thickened  sheath  of  fascia  which 
reaches  from  the  inner  border  of  the  peetoralis  minor  upward,  to  be 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it 
is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  deep  fascia  which  invests  the  peetoralis 
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minor,  and  serves  to  cover  in  the  upper,  or  first,  part  of  the  axillary 
vessels  and  adjoining  structures. 

The  axillary  artery  is  crossed  about  its  middle  by  the  pectoralis 
minor  muscle,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  three  parts. 
The  upper,  or  first,  part  of  the  artery  reaches  from  its  commencement 
at  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  border  of  tbe  pectoralis  minor,  and  is  not 
exposed  until  after  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  cleared 
away ;  the  second  part  of  the  artery  is  that  portion  which  lies  behind 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  and  the  third  is  that  part  which  reaches 
from  the  outer  border  of  pectoralis  minor  to  the  point  below  where  it 
becomes  the  brachial. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  three  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  lie  above  the  axillary  artery.  In  the  second  part  of  its  course 
one  trunk  lies  above,  one  behind,  and  one  below  it.  In  the  third  part 
the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  communicate  with  each  other,  sur- 
rounding the  axillary  artery,  and  divide  into  a  number  of  branches  to 
supply  the  upper  extremity.  The  median  nerve  lies  external  to  the 
artery,  taking  one  root  from  the  external  cord  of  the  plexus  and  a 
second  root  from  the  internal  cord,  the  latter  root  passing  across  the 
front  of  the  artery.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve  also  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  vessel,  being  derived  from  the  outer  cord  of  the 
plexus.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  derived  from  the  inner 
cord,  are  the  ulnar,  internal  cutaneous,  and  lesser  internal  cutaneous 
nerves.  Derived  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and 
situated  behind  the  arter}'  are  the  posterior  circumflex  and  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerves.  Immediately  after  its  origin  the  circumflex  passes 
directly  backward  between  the  subscapularis  and  latissimus  dorsi  (and 
teres  major)  muscles,  and  is  distributed  to  the  deep  surface  of  the 
deltoid. 

The  cephalic  vein  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  and  passes 
across  the  first  part  of  the  axillar}'  artery  to  empty  into  the  axillary 
vein. 

The  lympliatic  vessels  and  nodes  are  intimately  related  to  the 
axillary  vessels  along  their  whole  course  within  the  axilla. 

From  the  ui)per,  or  lirst,  part  of  artery  are  ^iven  off  the  superior 
thoracic  and  acromial  tlioraeic  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  tin'  axilla  and  to  the  axillarv  contents.  A  branch  from 
the  acromial  thoracic  is  found  in  company  with  the  cephalic  vein  in 
tlie  irroove  hciweon  the  deltoid  and  ])ectoralis  major  muscles  (Mohren- 
heimV  fossa). 
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At  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  the  long  thoracic  is 
given  off;  this  branch  passes  downward  close  to  the  lower  border  of 
this  muscle,  lying  beneath  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  ram- 
ifies upon  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Still  lower,  and  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  the  artery 
gives  off  the  subscapular,  a  large  branch  which  descends  upon  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle ;  it  is  accompanied  by  the  large  subscapular  nerve,  and  enters 
and, supplies  the  latissimus  dorsi.  External  to  this  branch  is  given 
off  the  posterior  circumflex,  which  passes  backward  between  the  latissi- 
mus dorsi  and  subscapularis  muscles  together  with  the  circumflex 
nerve;  they  wind  around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  beneath 
the  deltoid,  which  they  supply.  The  axillary  vessels  and  adjoining 
nerves,  etc.,  in  the  upper,  or  inner,  part  of  the  axillary  space,  are 
located  close  to  the  anterior  wall,  and  in  the  lower,  or  outer,  part  of 
the  axilla  they  are  found  close  to  the  humerus,  resting  upon  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco- 
braclnalis.  Branches  of  the  axillary  artery  ramify  upon  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  of  the  axillary  space,  and,  descending  upon  the 
inner  wall,  side  of  the  chest,  posteriorly,  is  the  long  thoracic  nerve, 
which  supplies  the  serratus  magnus;  the  middle  of  the  axilla  is, 
therefore,  free  for  incisions  for  abscess,  etc.;  if  it  is  desired  to  ex- 
tirpate completely  the  axillary  contents,  it  is  well  to  commence  by 
making  a  clean  dissection  of  the  main  vessels  and  nerves. 

THE  ARM. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  arm  there  is  seen  a  prominent  spindle- 
shaped  mass,  which  consists  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  and,  joined  to 
its  inner  side,  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  Occupying  the  inner  side 
and  hack  of  the  arm  is  a  thick  mass  of  muscle,  the  triceps.  Upon  the 
outer  side,  above,  covering  over  the  shoulder-joint,  is  a  large  mass  of 
muscle,  the  deltoid.  Beneath  the  deltoid,  between  it  and  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus,  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the  circumflex  arteries 
are  found.  The  circumflex  nerve,  although  well  protected  by  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle,  on  account  of  its  relation  with  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  is  often  injured  by  blows  and  falls  upon  the  shoulder,  with 
a  resulting  disability  of  the  deltoid. 

Vessels  of  Arm.  The  Brachial  Artery. — In  the  depression 
corresponding  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis. 
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beneath  the  deep  fascia,  lies  the  brachial  artery.  The  brachial  artery 
is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary ;  it  passes  down  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm  in  the  space  between  the  anterior  muscular  mass,  biceps,  etc., 
and  the  inner  muscular  mass,  triceps;  externally  and  behind,  the 
artery  rests  against  the  humerus,  and  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it 
divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  with  the  arm  abducted  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the 
elbow,  midway  between  the  condyles;  the  muscular  guide  is  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps  and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscles. 

The  brachial  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  deep  fascia, 
and  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  venae  comites,  which  lie  directly 
upon  the  vessel  and  anastomose  with  each  other  by  numerous  trans- 
verS'3  branches.  Above  the  median  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
brachial  artery,  crosses  the  artery  about  its  middle,  and  below  lies  to 
its  inner  side;  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  are  situated 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  ulnar  resting  upon  the  inner 
head  of  the  triceps  and  gradually  getting  farther  away  from  the  ar- 
tery as  it  descends  to  reach  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle.  Behind 
the  artery,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is 
located. 

The  basilic  vein  runs  parallel  with  the  brachial  artery,  lying 
superficial  to  it  and  rather  to  its  inner  side.  One  may  meet  this  vein 
in  making  the  incision  to  expose  the  brachial  artery.  In  the  lower 
half  of  the  arm  this  vein  is  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  deep 
fascia,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and 
tinis  gets  into  closer  relation  with  the  artery.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  the  basilic  .joins  the  ventc  comites  to  form  the  axillary 
vein.  Along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  superficial  to  the  deep  fascia, 
runs  the  ci'plialic  vein ;  above  this  vein  is  found  in  the  groove  between 
the  pectoral  is  major  and  the  deltoid,  and,  after  piercing  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane,  passes  across  the  first  part  of  the  axillarj'  artery 
to  empty  into  the  axillary  vein. 

At  the  cJbow,  upon  the  front  aspect  of  the  arm,  there  is  a  tri- 
angular sj)ace  with  its  apex  directed  downward;  the  inner  border  of 
tiic  s})ace  is  formed  by  the  pronator  radii  tores,  passing  obliquely 
downward  and  outward  from  the  internal  condyle;  the  outer  border 
is  formed  by  the  spinator  longus,  and  its  floor  by  the  brachialis  anti- 
cus  and  supinator  brevis.  In  this  s])ace  are  found  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  the  brachial  artery,  and  its  accompanying  veins,  the  median 
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and  the  musculo-spiral  nerves,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  bracliial 
artery  into  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which  occurs  about  one  inch  below 
the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  this  space  the  median  nerve  is  about  half 
an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  owing  to  the  latter's 
verging  outward,  away  from  the  nerve,  toward  the  middle  line. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  lies  in  the  outer  part  of  the  space  upon 
the  supinator  brevis,  and  is  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the 
supinator  longus.  This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  superficial  and 
deep  fascia.  The  skin  of  this  region  has  a  marked  tendency  to  retract 
when  cut,  and  this  should  be  remembered  in  marking  out  the  flaps  for 
exarticulation  at  the  elbow-joint.  Lying  just  beneath  the  skin  upon 
the  deep  fascia  is  the  median  cephalic  vein  externally,  and  the  median 
basilic  internally.  The  latter,  the  median  basilic,  is  separated  from 
the  brachial  artery,  not  only  by  deep  fascia,  but  also  by  a  fibrous 
expansion  which  is  given  off  from  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  forearm.  The  median  cephalic  is  the  vein  selected  by  preference 
for  intravenous  infusion. 

The  Kadial  Artery. — From  its  origin  below  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  the  radial  passes  somewhat  outward  and  then  downward  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm ;  it  lies  superficial, 
though  partly  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  supinator  longus. 
In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator 
brevis,  the  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  pronator  quadratus.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  just  above  the  wrisc,  the  artery  lies 
beneath  the  integument  and  the  deep  fascia,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the 
supinator  longus. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the  artery  is  accompanied  by 
the  radial  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  outer 
side.    Usually  two  venae  comites  accompany  the  artery. 

At  the  wrist  the  radial  artery  curves  around  the  outer  side  of 
tlie  joint,  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  and  resting  upon 
tiie  external  lateral  ligament ;  it  then  passes  across  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium,  and  then  forward,  throiidi  the  opening 
in  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  the  hand  the  radial  artery  is  situated  deep  and  passes  from 
without  inward,  resting  upon  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
the  anterior  interosseous  muscle,  covered  by  all  the  structures  of  the 
hand  :  tendons,  nerves,  superficial  arch,  etc.    Upon  reaching  the  inner 
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side  of  the  hand  it  anastomoses  with  the  communicating  branch  from 
the  ulnar,  and  in  this  way  completes  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  deep 
palmar  arch  is  located  one  finger's  breadth  nearer  the  wrist-joint  than 
the  superficial  palmar  arch.  The  deep  arch  is  accompanied  by  the 
doep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  From  the  deep  arch  are  given  oflF 
the  palmar  interosseous  branches ;  these  descend  upon  the  interosseous 
muscles  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers 
anastomose  with  the  branches  from  the  superficial  arch. 

The  Ulnae  Aetery. — Immediately  after  its  origin  the  ulnar 
artery  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  passing  deep  beneath 
tlie  superficial  flexors,  and  lying  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum ; 
the  upper  half  of  the  artery  is  thus  covered  by  the  superficial  flexors 
(pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radial  is,  palmaris  longus,  and  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum) ;  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course  the  ulnar  artery 
is  still  found  resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  but  it  is 
rather  more  superficial  and  lies  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  internally  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digi- 
torum externally.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  nerve, 
which  lies  to  its  inner  side;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the 
median  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  a  short  distance 
below  it  crosses  to  its  outer  side.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  venae 
com  it  OS.  Just  below  its  origin  the  ulnar  gives  off  the  interosseous, 
which  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  interosseous  branch. 
The  anterior  passes  down  the  front  of  the  forearm,  resting  upon  the 
interosseous  membrane;  the  posterior  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  runs  down  the 
back  of  the  foreann  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  muscles. 

At  the  wrist  the  ulnar  artery  lies  superficial,  passing  across  the 
anterior  annular  ligament,  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  just  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  lying  to  its 
inner  side;  here  it  turns  outward  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  hand 
and  anastomoses  with  a  branch  (superficial)  from  the  radial,  thus 
forming  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

In  the  hand  the  superficial  palmar  arch  ij^  about  on  a  level  with 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  llnnnb  wIh'U  it  is  abducted  and  is  covered 
In  t!ie  skin  and  palmar  fascia,  restin<r  upon  the  tlexor  tendons,  etc.; 
it  <;ives  olT  digital  branches,  four  in  number,  which  pass  downward 
and  after  anastomosing  with  the  palmar  inti*ros>eous  branches,  from 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  at  the  clefts  of  the  finorors,  divide  into  two 
branches  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  fingers. 
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The  MuscuLO-sriRAL  Xeuve. — The  musculo-spiral  nerve  passes 
down  the  back  of  the  arm.  It  is  lodged  in  the  musculo-spiral  groove 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  between  the  inner  and 
outer  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle  and  covered  by  Ihe  long  head  of 
this  muscle.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
humerus  obliquely  from  above  downward,  and  from  within  outward, 
and  at  the  elbow-joint  is  found  in  front  of  the  external  condyle  be- 
neath the  supinator  longus.  The  nen^e  is  accompanied  by  the  supe- 
rior profunda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Median  Nerve. — In  the  upper  arm  the  median  nerve  is 
closely  related  with  the  brachial  artery.  In  the  forearm  it  lies  be- 
neath the  flexor  sublimis  muscle,  resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum.  Just  above  the  annular  ligament  this  nerve  becomes  more 
superficial,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve. — In  the  upper  arm  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  some 
little  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  resting  upon 
the  inner  head  of  the  triceps,  beneath  the  deep  fascia.  At  the  elbow 
the  ulnar  nerve  lies  behind  the  joint  in  the  groove  between  the  in- 
ternal condyle  and  the  olecranon  process;  it  then  swings  forward, 
and  is  continued  down  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  resting 
upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  beneath  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

THE  HAND. 

Beneath  the  integument  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  the  palmar 
fascia.  This  is  a  dense,  aponeurotic  layer  intimately  joined  to  the 
integument. 

Beneath  the  palmar  fascia  are  the  flexor  tendons,  superficial  and 
deep  palmar  arches,  nerves,  etc.  As  the  flexor  tendons  pass  across 
the  wrist-joint  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  they  are  bound  down  by 
the  anterior  annular  ligament.  The  extensor  tendons,  as  they  pass 
over  the  back  of  the  wrist-joint  into  the  hand,  are  bound  down  by 
the  posterior  annular  ligament. 

Beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament  the  flexor  tendons  are 
inclosed  within  a  synovial  sheath,  which  extends  for  a  short  distance 
upward  into  the  forearm  and  downward  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
From  this  common  sheath  there  are  given  off  two  processes,  one  of 
which  accompanies   and  envelops  the   tendon   of   the  flexor   longus 
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pollicis  into  the  thumb;  the  other  accompanies  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  little  finger  to  their  destination. 

The  sheaths  which  surround  the  tendons  of  the  other  fingers — 
i.e.,  the  index,  middle,  and  ring — do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  beyond  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
this  common  flexor  sheath.  This  fact  is  important  in  determining 
the  extension  of  inflammaton'  processes  which  involve  the  tendon 
sJieaths  of  the  fingers  up  into  the  hand  and  forearm.  Inflammatory 
processes  which  involve  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  found  more 
apt  to  extend  into  the  hand  and  forearm  than  those  of  the  other 
fingers. 

The  hand  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  ar- 
teries (see  description  of  these  vessels). 

The  Nerve-supply  of  the  Hand. — The  nerve-supply  of  the  hand 
is  derived  from  the  median  and  ulnar  and  musculo-spiral  nerves. 
The  median  nerve  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  beneath  the 
annular  ligament;  the  ulnar  nerve  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand 
acroas  the  annular  ligament :  i.e.,  in  company  with  the  ulnar  artery. 
In  the  hand,  in  close  relation  to  the  superficial  arch,  the  median  and 
ulnar  nerves  give  off  their  digital  branches,  which  supply  the  in- 
tegument of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fingers  with  sensation,  the 
ulnar  supplying  the  little  finger  and  half  the  ring  finger,  the  median 
supplying  the  other  fingers. 

The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand  and  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  part 
of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve;  the  thumb  and 
the  second  and  part  of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  radial 
nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

All  the  interos?oi,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  and  the  two  inner 
lumbricales  are  supplied  by  the  dec}>  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  which 
accompanies  the  deep  palmar  arcli;  the  two  outer  lumbricales  are 
supplied  by  the  median. 

A  collection  of  pus  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  situated 
superficially  beneath  the  skin,  between  it  and  the  palmar  fascia,  or 
deep,  beneath  the  palmar  fascia  or  within  the  proper  synovial  sheaths 
ot  tlio  flexor  tendons. 

Incisions  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  freely  made  without 
troublesome  hemorrhage,  if  placed  over  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
below  the  line  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

Ligations.  Thk  Axilt^\ry  Artery. — Tlie  axillary  artery  is  not 
often  exposed  for  the  purjmse  of  ligation,  but  frequently  the  artery  and 
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vein  and  adjoining  structures  are  laid  bare  during  the  course  of  op- 
orations  which  require  a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  axilla. 

A  ligature  may  be  applied  to  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery 
as  it  lies  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  close  to  the  hu- 
merus. The  arm  should  be  abducted  from  the  side  of  the  chest  to  a 
right  angle  and  slightly  flexed  at  the  elbow-joint,  in  order  that  the 
structures  may  not  be  placed  too  much  upon  the  stretch;  with  the 
arm  in  this  position  the  course  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the 
clavicle  to  the  middle  of  the  elbow.  An  incision  two  and  one-half 
inches  long  is  made  through  the  integument  down  to  the  deep  fascia; 
tins  incision  is  placed  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
borders  of  the  axilla,  along  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 
This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat.  With  a  second 
stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  fascia  is  incised,  and  one  may  then,  with 
tile  handle  of  the  knife,  seek  the  white,  shiny  tendon  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  axillary  vessels  in  this  part 
of  their  course.  When  this  tendon  is  recognized,  it  is  followed  up 
toward  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  diminishing  the  tension  of 
the  parts  by  flexing  the  arm  somewhat  at  the  elbow,  and  then  the 
vessels  and  nerves  are  readily  located,  the  vein,  which  lies  below  and 
internal  to  the  artery,  being  the  flrst  structure  encountered. 

The  artery  is  carefully  isolated  for  a  short  distance,  using  blunt 
hooks  to  retract  the  adjacent  structures,  and  the  loose  connective 
tissue  which  immediately  surrounds  the  vessel  is  picked  up  with  a 
toothed  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  point  of  a  knife;  through  the 
small  opening  which  is  thus  made  in  the  connective-tissue  sheath  a 
director  may  be  introduced  between  the  vein  and  the  artery  and 
gradually  worked  around  the  artery,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  so  as  not  to  include  any  of  the  adjoining  structures 
— onc^  should  avoid,  especially,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  is 
located  behind  the  artery,  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
A  small  aneurism  needle  is  then  carried  around  the  artery,  a  ligature 
passed  through  its  eye,  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  thus  leaving  the 
vessel  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied  with  a  single  square 
knot. 

The  Brachial  Artery. — The  linear  guide  to  the  brachial  artery 
is  a  line  drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  the  front 
of  the  elbow,  midway  between  the  condyles,  the  arm  being  abducted 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk.    The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  is 
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tlie  inner  edge  of  the  mase  of  muscle,  composed  of  the  biceps  and 
coraco-biach  i  al  is. 

The  incision,  two  inches  in  length,  is  made  along  the  inoer  bor- 
der of  the  coraco-brachialis,  penetrating  through  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous fat  and  exposing  the  deep  fascia.  At  this  stttge,  below 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  basilic  vein,  lying  superficial  to  the  deep 
fascia  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  is  met.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  we  would  not  encounter  the  basilic  vein  until 
after  we  had  cut  through  the  deep  fascia. 

The  deep  fascia  is  now  incised  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  skin   incision,  and  the  bundle  of  structures — which  consists  of 


the  arlerv,  veuiL'  coiultc^,  and  adjoining  nerves  nnd  wliich  is  readily 
fi'It  lii'iicatli  tiie  deep  fain-ia— is  expo-sed. 

■  n  llie  middle  of  the  arm  we  find  the  iiiedimi  nerve  lying  upon 
and  crossing  the  artery  from  without  inward;  abovf  the  middle  of 
the  arm  the  ineiiiau  nerve  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery; 
below  tlio  middle  it  lifs  alouj:  its  inner  side.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  sitii- 
aie{l  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  arlerv.  petting  farther  away  from  it 
a»  it  desc'i'nds  toward  the  elbow-joint.  The  ]ci<i>o  connective  tissue 
tliat  surrounds  (he  hrarhial  artery  may  be  now  picked  up  with  a 
n^ouso-toothed  foreejis  and  nicked  wllli  the  point  of  the  knife; 
throufih  the  small  opening'  thus  made  a  director  is  introduced  and 
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gradually  worked  around  the  artery,  which  is  thus  isolated  from  the 
adjoining  structures,  avoiding  the  venaB  comites,  which  lie  directly 
upon  it.  A  small  aneurism  needle  is  then  passed  around  the  artery 
through  the  path  made  by  the  director,  and  after  a  ligature  is  car- 
ried through  its  eye  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the  artery  sur- 
roun(ied  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied. 

The  Radial  Artery.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Forearm. — An  in- 
cision one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  between  the  middle  and 
inner  thirds  of  the  forearm,  reaching  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia ;  the  deep  fascia  is  then  incised  and  the  artery  found 
1}  ing  partly  concealed  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  supinator  longus, 
which  is  drawn  aside  with  a  retractor.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by 
venae  comites,  which  lie  close  upon  it,  and  also  to  its  outer  side  by  the 
radial  nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

Just  Above  the  Wrist. — Here  the  artery  is  found  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  lying  between  the  tendons  of  the  supinator  iongus  externally 
and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  internally.  The  radial  nerve  quits  the 
artery  three  inches  above  the  wrist-joint,  and  is  not  met  with  here. 

The  Ulnar  Artery.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Forearm. — An  in- 
cision one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  between  the  middle 
and  inner  thirds  of  the  forearm,  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is  then  incised,  and  the  artery 
is  found  lying  beneath  the  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which 
must  be  drawn  inward  to  expose  the  vessel.  The  artery  rests  upon 
the  flexor  profimdus  digitorum ;  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  is  the 
edge  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by 
venae  comites,  which  lie  in  close  relation  with  it.  The  ulnar  nerve  is 
found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

Just  Above  the  Wrist. — ^The  ulnar  artery  lies  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  its  inner  side  and 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  to  its  outer  side;  the  ulnar  nerve 
lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel  in  this  part  of  its  course. 
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Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hand. — ^The  hand  is  composed  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges.  Each  finger  is  made  up  of  three 
phalanges,  the  thumb  of  two  (see  Fig.  324). 

PnALANGO-pnALAXGEAL  JOINTS. — The  fingcrs  are  formed  by  the 
phalanges,  which  articulate  with  each  other,  end  to  end.     Upon  the 
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anterior  aspect  are  found  the  flexor  tendons;  upon  the  poBterior  are 
the  extensor  tendons. 

Each  phalango-phalangeal  joint  has  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments,  the  posterior  ligament  being  formed  by  the  spread- 
out  extensor  tendon. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  permitted  in  these  joints.  Flexion 
occurs  by  the  gliding  of  the  diptal  phalanx  around  the  head  of  the 
proximal,  and  therefore  when  the  finger  is  fl6xed  the  joint  is  found 
below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  at  a  distance  which  corresponds  to  the 
thickness  of  the  end  of  the  proximal  bone. 

METACARPO-rHALANGEAL  JoiNTS. — Thcse  joints  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  phalango-phalangeal ;  they  are  formed  by  the  articulation  of 
the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  proximal  ends  of  the 
phalanges.  They  are  provided  with  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments;  the  extensor  tendon  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a 
broad,  fibrous  sheath  as  it  passes  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
joint,  and  thus  serves  as  a  posterior  ligament,  completely  covering  the 
joint  upon  its  posterior  aspect.  The  anterior  ligaments  are  firmly 
united  with  each  other  (except  that  of  the  thumb),  so  as  to  bind  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  firmly  together  into  one  strong,  solid 
row,  which  lends  a  great  element  of  strength  to  the  hand. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  to  the  bones,  excentrically,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  although  a  considerable  range  of  adduction  and 
abduction  is  allowed  when  the  fingers  are  extended,  this  is  not  per- 
mitted when  they  are  flexed ;  when  flexion  takes  place,  the  lateral  liga- 
ments become  relatively  short,  since  the  points  to  which  they  are  fixed 
become  more  widely  separated.  When  flexion  takes  place  between  the 
phalanx  and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  it  is  accomplished  by 
tlie  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx  gliding  around  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  and,  therefore,  in  this  position,  the  level  of  the  joint  will 
be  found  at  a  distance  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  thickness  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

EXARTICUI^TION    OF    THE    FlN(;EU   AT    THE    PlIALANGO-PHALAN- 

GE/VL  Joint. — In  amputating  a  portion  of  a  finger  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  use  what  integument  may  be  available,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving as  mucli  of  the  length  of  the  finger  as  possible.  No  doubt, 
where  one  may  cliooso,  the  host  amputation  is  through  a  joint  and  with 
a  long  anterior  flap ;  thi?  brings  the  suture  line  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  stump  and  out  of  the  way  of  pro?sure. 

The  end  of  the  finger  wliirh  is  to  ho  amputated  is  seized  by  the 
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operator  with  the  left  hand  and  strongly  flexed,  and  a  transverse  in- 
cision, reaching  down  to  the  bone,  is  then  made  across  its  dorsal  sur- 
face, about  one-half  inch  belo\^  the  point  of  the  knuckle ;  this  incision 
should  not  include  more  than  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
finger.  An  additional  incision  is  then  made  upon  either  side,  extend- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  transverse  incision,  along  the  side  of  the 
finger,  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  proposed  flap, 
and  this  should  also  penetrate  to  the  bone. 

With  the  finger  still  strongly  flexed,  the  joint  is  now  opened 
upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  lies 
below  the  point  of  the  knuckle.  After  the  joint  has  been  opened 
the  point  of  the  knife  should  be  passed  in  on  each  side  and  the  lateral 


Fig.  322.— EiXarticulation  of  the  Finger  at  the  Phalango-phalangeal  Joint 
The  arrow  indicates  level  of  the  joint  when  the  finger .  is  flexed.  Heavy  line 
indicates  the  long  anterior  flap. 

ligaments  freely  divided,  when  the  joint  surfaces  may  be  separated 
from  each  other.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  introduced  between 
the  joint  surfaces  and  behind  the  bone,  between  the  bone  and  the 
anterior  flap,  and  with  a  sawing  motion  the  anterior  flap  is  cut,  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  bone,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  next  joint,  or  until  a  flap  of  sufficient  length  is  obtained,  when 
it  is  cut  from  within  outward  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  toward 
the  skin.  The  digital  arterial  branch  on  either  side  should  be  tied 
with  catgut.  The  corners  of  the  flap  may  be  rounded  off,  although 
this  is  probably  unnecessary.  The  anterior  flexor  tendons  may  be 
united  by  two  catgut  sutures  to  the  edge  of  the  extensor  tendons,  as 
this  increases  the  probability  of  a  movable,  useful  finger  stump.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  two  to  four  catgut  sutures, 
and  the  operation  is  complete. 

40 
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EXARTICCLATION  OF   THE   FiNOEE   AT   THE  MeTACARPO-PHALAS- 

QEAL  Joint. — Amputation  through  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint 
may  be  done  with  or  without  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone.  Eemoval  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  allows  the 
adjoining  fingers  to  be  approximated,  thus  diminishing,  somewhat, 
the  apparent  deformity,  but  this  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  hand;  so  that,  in  most  cases,  especially 
in  laboring  people,  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  better  not  re- 
moved. 

The  finger  is  seized  and  flexed  as  in  the  previous  operation,  and 
an  incision  made  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  commencing 


one-half  inch  above  tlie  point  of  the  knuckle  and  carried  down  as 
for  as  the  level  of  the  web  of  the  finger.  This  incision  should  pene- 
trate to  the  bone,  dividing  the  skin  and  also  the  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  the  extensor  tendon.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  incision,  upon  a 
level  with  the  web  of  tlie  finger,  a  second  incision  is  carried  around 
the  finger,  cutting  all  the  structurec,  including  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior tendons,  down  to  the  bone. 

A  corner  of  the  flap  is  now  seized,  the  finger  being  drawn  toward 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  flap,  including  the  tendinous  espanaion,  is 
stripped  away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife;  this  is  then  done,  in  a 
similar  mnnner,  with  the  other  remaining  half  of  the  flap. 

Now  strongly  flexing  the  finger,  the  joint,  which  is  located   a 
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gcod  one-half  inch  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle,  is  opened  by  in- 
serting the  point  of  the  knife,  and  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side 
i^  then  completely  divided.  In  opening  the  joint  and  dividing  the 
lateral  ligaments  the  knife  may  be  grasped  by  the  blade,  being  thus 
held  short  and  firm.  The  bone  is  readily  dissected  out  of  the  flap,  care 
being  taken  not  to  perforate  the  integument  with  the  point  of  the 
knife. 

The  vessels  are  caught  and  tied,  usually  one  on  each  side  of  the 
flap;  the  corners  of  the  flap  may  be  rounded  off  and  the  end  of  the 
bone  covered  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  flap  with  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures. 

If,  in  addition,  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  to  be 
removed,  the  dorsal  incision  should  be  extended  somewhat  farther 
upward,  toward  the  wrist,  and  through  all  the  structures  down  to  the 
bone.  With  the  point  of  the  knife  the  soft  parts  are  then  separated 
from  the  bone,  and  with  a  strong  cutting  forceps  the  bone  is  divided 
about  one  inch  above  its  lower  end,  taking  care  to  cut  the  bone 
straight  aci:oss.  The  loose  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  then  seized  with 
a  toothed  bone-forceps  and  enucleated,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  applied  close  to  the  bone.  After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated, 
the  edges  of  the  flap  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  If 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  taken  away  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  flap  so  long. 

EXARTICULATION    OF    TIIK    HaND    AT    THE     CaRPO-METACAUFAL 

Articulation. — Applicable  to  cases  of  traumatism  where  the  thumb 
can  be  saved. 

The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is  seized  by  the  operator  and 
an  incision  made  which  crosses  the  palm  of  the  hand,  somewhat 
curved,  with  the  convexity  downward  toward  the  fingers;  it  com- 
mences on  the  radial  border  of  the  hand  near  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger  and  ends  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
hand  near  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The  incision  ex- 
tends through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  integument  and  palmar 
fascia,  down  to  the  flexor  tendons.  This  anterior  flap  is  reflected  up- 
ward to  the  level  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  hand  the  incision  extends  through  the  skin 
only,  and  passes  across  the  hand  somewhat  curved,  with  the  concavity 
downward  toward  the  fingers.  If  the  anterior  flap  is  scant,  the  poste- 
rior may  be  made  correspondingly  longer.  The  extremities  of  this 
posterior  incision  join  with  those  of  the  anterior.    The  flexor  tendons 
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ou  the  front  of  the  band  and  the  extensors  on  the  back  of  the  band 
are  now  divided  transversely  down  to  the  bone  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  hand  ia  again  supinated  and  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation 
opened,  working  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  toward  the  thumb. 
Care  should  be  taken,  in  exarticulating  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
index  finger  from  the  trapezoid,  not  to  injure  the  joint  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium. 
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The  hraiK-hes  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  iirtori«s  must  be  clamped 
and  Jijratod  before  the  tourniquet  ia  removed. 

The  ed'Tcs  of  the  flaps  are  brought  to<:otlior  with  interrupted 
catpit  sutures,  tlie  stump  being  thus  covered  by  the  strong  palmar 
inte^rumcnt.  and  the  suture  line  upon  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
stump  free  from  pressure,  etc. 
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If  the  condition  of  the  integument  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 
such  that  the  longer  flap  cannot  be  taken  from  this  part  of  the 
hand,  then  one  may  get  a  sufficiently  long  flap  from  the  posterior 
surface,  or  two  flaps  of  equal  length,  one  from  the  anterior  and  one 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hand  may  be  made. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Wrist-joint. — The  wrist-joint  is  formed 
of  the  first  row  of  the  carpal  bones  in  order,  from  without  inward, 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform,  and  of  the  lower  extremities  of 
tlie  radius  and  ulna. 

The  three  carpal  bones  are  united  to  each  other,  and  present 


Fig.  326.— stump  Result  of  Exarticulation  of  the  Hand  at  the 

Carpo-metacarpal  Joint 

one  continuous  surface,  smooth,  covered  with  articular  cartilage, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  The  outer 
extremity  of  this  surface  slopes  downward  to  a  much  lower  level 
than  the  inner  extremity. 

The  articular  surface  presented  by  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  is  concave  in  order  to  accommodate  the  convex  articular 
surface  of  the  upper  row  of  carpal  bones.  This  radio-ulnar  articular 
surface  is  directed  obliquely  do^vnward  externally,  so  that  the  outer, 
or  radial,  end  is  a  considerable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  inner, 
or  ulnar,  end,  and  is  continuel  into  the  external  styloid  process,  to 
the  tip  of  which  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  attached;  the  inner, 
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or  ulnar,  side  of  this  radio-ulnar  articular  surface  presents  the  inner 
styloid  process,  prolonged  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  tip 
of  this  process  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  wrist- joint. 

Of  the  three  carpal  bones,  the  outer  two,  the  scaphoid  and 
semilunar,  correspond  to  and  articulate  with  the  radial  articular 
surface ;  the  inner,^  the  cuneiform,  corresponds  to  the  ulnar  articular 
surface,  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  being  interposed  between 
them. 

There  is  a  broad  anterior  and  a  broad  posterior  ligament,  and 
these,  together  with  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side,  practically 
form  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is  lined  upon  its  inner  aspect  by  a 
thin,  serous  layer,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint. 

EXARTICULATION    OF    THE    IIaND    AT    THE    WrIST- JOINT     (Du- 

BRUEiL. — An  assistant  steadies  the  forearm,  drawing  the  integument 
rather  toward  the  elbow.  The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is 
seized  by  the  operator,  and  commencing  upon  the  front  of  the  wrist, 
between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds,  an  incision  is  made,  which  is 
carried  inward  around  the  inner  border  of  the  wrist,  below  the  level 
of  the  styloid  process,  and  across  the  back  of  the  wrist,  terminating 
at  a  point  between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  and  directly  opposite 
the  point  where  the  incision  commenced.  This  incision  should  ex- 
tend through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  should  be 
placed  well  below  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint;  otherwise,  after  the 
integument  has  retracted,  the  cut  edge  will  be  found  to  be  above 
the  level  of  the  wrist-joint. 

A  tongue-shaped  flap,  with  its  base  corresponding  to  the  radial 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  wrist,  is  now  marked  out  by  an 
incision  reaching  from  either  end  of  the  circular  incision  described 
above.  This  flap  of  integument  is  taken  from  over  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  tlie  thumb,  its  lower  extremity  corresponding  to  the  meta- 
oarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  (?ee  Fig.  324).  This  flap, 
including  the  superficial  fascia  and  fat,  is  dissected  back  to  the  level 
of  the  wrist-joint.  The  wrist-joint  is  then  entered  by  introducing 
tiie  blade  of  tlie  knife  into  the  joint  on  its  radial  side,  below  the 
siyloid  process,  and  the  hand  severed  from  the  forearm,  thus  com- 
pleting the  exarticulation. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  picked  up  and  ligated,  the 
median  and  ulnar  nerves  seized  and  cut  short,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  covered  over  with  the  flap,  which  is  fixed  with  interrupted 
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catgut  sutures.  The  first  stitch  should  unite  the  apex  of  the  tongue- 
shaped  flap  to  the  skin  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  the  other  stitches  are  then  placed 
so  as  to  distribute  the  flap  evenly,  should  it  be  found  to  be  a  little 
redundant. 

An  analogous  operation  may  be  done  at  the  wrist-joint,  taking 
the  tongue-shaped  flap  of  integument  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand. 

One  may  also  exarticulate  at  the  wrist-joint,  using  two  flaps, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap,  of  equal  length;  or  else  one  long, 
preferably  the  anterior,  and  one  short ;  or  the  circular  method  may  be 
used. 

Amputation  through  the  Forearm. — The  forearm  is  a  good  place 
at  which  to  practice  the  old  musculo-tegumentary  flap  method. 
Practically,  this  method  is  now  almost  entirely  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  skin  flap  or  circular  method.  The  arm  overhangs  the  edge 
of  the  table.  The  hand,  which  is  supinated,  is  supported  by  an 
assistant.  A  long,  sharp  amputating  knife  is  introduced  through 
the  skin  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  at  the  level  where  it 
is  intended  to  divide  the  bones,  until  its  point  touches  the  outer 
surface  of  the  radius;  it  is  then  pushed  through  the  soft  parts  upon 
the  front  of  the  forearm,  keeping  close  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bones,  and  emerging  at  a  corresponding  point  upon  the  inner,  or 
ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm.  Now,  with  a  sawing  motion  and  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  ante- 
rior flap,  which  includes  the  integument  and  all  the  muscular  tissue, 
is  cut  away  from  the  bones.  If  the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  are 
to  be  of  equal  length,  each  flap  should  correspond  in  length  to  one- 
half  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  at  the  point  where  the  bones  are  to 
be  divided,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction. 
When  the  flap  has  been  cut  to  a  sufficient  length,  the  edge  of  the 
knife  is  turned  toward  the  integument  and  the  flap  cut  square  from 
within  outward. 

Tlie  posterior  flap  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  point  of 
the  knife  is  again  introduced  upon  the  outer,  or  radial,  side  of  the 
forearm  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  incision  which  marks  the  anterior 
llap,  and  thrust  through  the  forearm  behind  the  bones,  between  them 
and  the  soft  parts,  emerging  at  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  upon 
the  inner,  or  ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm,  and  then,  with  the  edge  of 
the  knife  closely  applied  to  the  bones,  the  posterior  flap  is  cut  equal 
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in   length  to  the  anterior.     The   flaps   should  be  square,   and   not 
tongue-shaped. 

The  flaps  are  turned  back  and  held  thus  by  the  hands  of  an 
assistant  or  with  sharp  retractors,  or  by  the  operator.  With  a  scalpel 
the  interosseous  membrane  is  cut  through  and  the  bones  cleaned  of 
any  remaining  soft  parts,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  saw. 

The  heel  of  the  saw  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  bones,  and  by 
drawing  it  backward  firmly  and  steadily  a  groove  is  made,  after  which 
the  bones  can  be  rapidly  severed,  engaging  the  second  bone  after 
the  first  has  been  partly  sawn  through,  and  completing  the  section 
of  both  simultaneously.  No  cloth  retractor  is  necessary,  the  flaps 
being  held  back  by  the  operator's  hand  while  he  saws  through  the 
bones. 

In  the  dead  subject  it  will  be  seen  that  the  muscles  in  the  flap 
protrude  beyond  the  edge  of  the  integument;  this  is  due  to  the  un- 
equal retraction  of  skin  and  muscle,  and  does  not  occur  to  the  same 
degree  in  the  living  subject.  Should  the  ends  of  the  muscles  or  ten- 
dons protrude,  they  may  be  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  sought  for  and  ligated;  also 
the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous.  These  latter  are  found  close 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  respectively,  of  the  interos- 
seous membrane.  The  median  and  ulnar  nerves  should  be  drawn 
down  and  cut  sliort.  The  edges  of  the  flap  are  joined  all  around 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

We  may  amputate  through  the  forearm,  using  skin-flaps,  ante- 
rior and  posterior,  of  equal  length,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short ; 
or  wo  may  reflect  a  circular  tegumentary  cuff,  in  all  of  these  opera- 
tions, dividing  the  muscles  on  a  level  with  or  just  below  the  point 
at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Elbow-joint. — The  elbow-joint  is  an 
irregular,  rather  complicated  joint,  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  and  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  broad  from  side  to  side  and 
flattened  from  before  backward,  and  presents  below  two  partially 
separated,  smooth,  rounded,  articular  surfaces,  the  smaller,  outer 
one  being  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  and  the  broader,  inner 
one  for  articulation  with  the  ulna.  The  plane  of  this  double  artic- 
ular surface  is  oblique  from  without  downward  and  inward,  its  inner 
end  being  on  a  much  lower  level  than  its  outer. 

The  surface  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  the  external,  is  a 
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portion  of  a  sphere,  and  occupies  the  lower  and  anterior  aspect  of 
the  humerus. 

The  surface  with  which  the  ulna  articulates,  the  inner,  is  broad, 
spool-shaped,  and  occupies  not  only  the  anterior  and  inferior,  but 
also  the  posterior,  aspect  of  the  bone.  This  portion  articulates  with 
the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 

Below,  the  joint  is  formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  ex- 
ternally and  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  internally.  The  upper  end 
or  head  of  the  radius  presents  a  shallow,  cup-shaped  surface,  covered 
with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  radial  part  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  humerus;  this  surface  is  surrounded  by  a  smooth, 
narrow  margin,  which  rotates  within  the  ring  formed  by  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  upper  end^  of  the  ulna  and  the  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  head  of  the  radius  lies  just  below  the  external  condyle,  and 
may  be  recognized  even  when  the  joint  is  considerably  swollen;  by 
supinating  and  pronating  the  hand  it  may  be  felt  to  rotate  beneath 
the  skin.  The  elbow-joint  is  readily  entered  between  the  head  of 
tlie  radius  and  the  external  condyle. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  irregular,  and  presents  an 
articular  surface,  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  superior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  olecranon  process.  The  olecranon  is  a  strong,  square- 
sliaped  process  of  bone  which  projects  upward  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna.  The  greater  sigmoid  cavity  is 
covered  by  articular  cartilage  and  articulates  with  the  trochlear  sur- 
face of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  upped  end  of  the  ulna 
further  presents,  upon  its  outer  edge,  a  smooth  depression,  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity,  to  either  end  of  which  the  orbicular  ligament  is 
attached.  Within  the  ring  formed  by  the  orbicular  ligament  and 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  rotates  in 
pronation  and  supination. 

Besides  the  parts  entering  directly  into  the  formation  of  the 
elbow-joint  there  may  be  felt,  internally,  the  internal  epicondyle, 
very  prominent  and  giving  attachment,  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  to 
ijie  common  tendon  of  origin  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
and,  externally,  the  less  prominent  external  epicondyle,  giving  at- 
tachment, upon  its  posterior  aspect,  to  the  common  tendon  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Behind  may  be  felt  the  prominent 
olocranon  process.    At  its  junction  with  the  ulna  the  olecranon  proc- 
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ess  is  somewhat  constricted,  and  is  here  often  the  site  of  fracture. 
Its  anterior  surface  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity.  Its  posterior 
surface  is  subcutaneous  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  apex  below, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna.  To  the  broad,  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  is  at- 
tached the  triceps  tendon,  and  around  its  margin  the  posterior  and 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint.  The  upper  border,  or  surface,  of  the 
olecranon  process,  when  the  arm  is  extended,  is  on  a  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  epicondyles. 

The  elbow-joint  is  provided  practically  with  a  capsular  liga- 
ment, which  is  lined,  upon  its  inner  surface,  by  a  synovial  membrane 
which  also  dips  into  that  part  of  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  ulnar  nerve  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  elbow-joint,  poste- 
riorly, in  a  groove  between  the  internal  epicondyle  and  the  olecranon 
process. 

EXARTICUI>^VT10X      OF     THE     FOREARM     AT     THE     ElBOW-JOINT 

(Double  Circular  Method). — ^The  arm  overhangs  the  side  of  the 
table,  and  is  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who  draws  the  integument 
somewhat  toward  the  shoulder- joint.  The  operator  grasps  the  limb 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  long  amputating  knife  a  circular  in- 
cision is  made  around  the  forearm,  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  placed  below  the  level 
of  the  elbow-joint  a  distance  corresponding  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  tho  arm  at  the  elbow-joint,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed 
for  shrinkage  of  the  skin.  The  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  marks  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  This  tegumentary  flap  is 
dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  and  reflected  upward  like  a 
turncd-up  cuff  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  At  this  level 
the  muscles  are  divided  with  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone,  and 
the  elbow-joint  then  entered  externally  above  the  head  of  the  radius, 
Anally  passing  in  between  the  ulna  and  the  humerus,  cutting  the 
anterior  and  lateral  ligaments.  The  forearm  then  hangs  suspended 
by  tiie  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon,  and,  this  being  cut  close  to 
the  olecranon,  the  exarticulation  is  complete. 

In  this  operation  a  common  fault  is  that  the  muscles,  being  cut 
on  a  level  with  the  elbow- joint,  retract  and  lenve  the  end  of  the 
humerus  projecting  into  the  wound.    Even  if  the  muscles  are  divided 
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a  considerable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  joint  and  stripped 
away  from  the  bone  from  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  joint,  it  helps 
but  little,  as,  upon  the  posterior  aspect,  there  are  no  muscles,  nnd 
even  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  when  cut  close  to  the  olecranon,  lies 
well  above  the  level  of  the  joint;  therefore,  in  most  cases,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  supplement  this  operation  by  resecting  the  lower  articular 
end  of  the  humerus,  which  may  be  readily  done.  As  regards  the 
liifcfulness  of  the  resulting  stump,  it  matters  little  if  we  make  the 
section  just  above,  instead  of  through,  the  elbow- joint. 

It  is  necessary  to  ligate  the  brachial  artery  and  its  accompanying 
vein  separately.  The  median,  ulnar,  and  musculo-spiral  nerves  are 
drawn  down  and  cut  short.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  imited  from 
side  to  side  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  and  a  small  drain  intro- 
duced, which  may  be  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm. — Here  the  double  circular  method  is 
preferable.  The  arm,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  table,  is  grasped 
above,  near  the  shoulder,  by  an  assistant,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  steadies  the  arm,  draws  the  integument  somewhat  toward  the 
slioulder.  With  a  long  amputating  knife  a  circular  incision  is  made, 
which  reaches  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the 
deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  placed  below  the  level  at  which 
the  bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  arm,  plus  one-third,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction  of  the 
skin. 

The  circular  flap,  which  includes  all  the  fatty  tissue,  but  not  the 
deep  fascia,  is  now  dissected  back  like  a  cuff  to  a  point  one  inch 
below  the  level  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided;  at  this  point 
the  muscles  are  severed  down  to  the  bone  with  one  circular  sweep 
of  the  long  knife. 

With  a  blunt  elevator  or  the  back  of  the  scalpel  the  muscles, 
but  not  the  periosteum,  are  separated  from  the  humerus  for  another 
inch,  and  thus  the  level  is  reached  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided. 
After  the  periosteum  has  been  cut  by  drawing  the  knife  around  the 
bone,  the  heel  of  the  saw  is  applied  and  with  a  firm  backward  move- 
pjcnt  a  groove  is  made  in  which  the  saw  may  work,  and  then  the  bone 
it-  rapidly  severed. 

While  sawing  the  bone  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  cloth  retractor, 
as  the  soft  parts  may  be  held  back  so  as  to  give  the  saw  freedom,  by 
the  hands  of  an  assistant,  or  with  two  sharp  retractors. 

Having  completed  the  amputation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mus- 
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cles  slightly  overhang  the  end  of  the  bone  without  covering  it,  and 
tliat  the  skin-flap  is  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  whole  stump. 

The  brachial  artery  and  accompanying  veins  are  found   lying 
BQterior  and  internal  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied; 
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the  median  and  ulnar  ncr\'Cf;,  wiiich  arc  in  close  proximity  to  the 
brachial  artery,  should  be  cut  sliort ;  likewii^e  the  muaculo-spiral, 
wliich  is  found  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humernB.  The  supe- 
rior profunda,  a  branch  of  the  brachial  artery,  which  accompanies  the 
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musculo-spiral  nerve,  is  also  seized  and  ligated.  The  tourniquet  is 
then  removed  and  any*  remaining  bleeding  vessels  clamped  and 
ligated. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  from  side  to  side,  making  a 
transverse  line,  by  several  interrupted  catgut  sutures;  if  the  wound 
is  clean,  one  may  omit  drainage,  or  a  temporary  drain  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

The  arm  may  also  be  amputated  with  the  formation  of  musculo- 
tegumentary  flaps,  as  described  for  the  forearm,  or,  instead  of  a  cuff 
skin-flap,  one  may  use  lateral  or  antero-posterior  skin-flaps  of  equal 
length,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Shaulder-joint. — ^The  shoulder-joint 
consists  of  the  articulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  articular  surface  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus  looks  inward  and  backward  and  is  hemispheroidal 
in  shape;  it  presents  the  arc  of  a  smaller  sphere  from  before  back- 
ward, and  of  a  larger  sphere  from  above  downward;  that  is,  the 
diameter  from  before  backward  is  shorter  than  that  from  above 
downward. 

The  articular  surface  is  limited  by  the  anatomical  neck,  which 
is  narrow  and  well  marked  above,  but  broad  and  less  well  marked 
below;  the  anatomical  neck  marks  the  junction  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  with  the  shaft. 

Externally  may  be  observed  the  broad,  large  tuberosity  major; 
internally  and  below  the  head  is  the  smaller  tuberosity,  the  tuber- 
osity minor.  To  the  tuberosity  minor  is  attached  the  tendon  of  one 
muscle,  the  subscapularis ;  to  the  tuberosity  major — i.e.,  to  its  upper 
and  posterior  borders — are  attached  the  tendons  of  three  muscles: 
the  supraspinatus,  the  infraspinatus,  and  the  teres  minor,  in  that 
order  from  above  downward. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  greater  tuberosity  forms  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  external,  or  anterior,  bicipital 
ridge;  the  lesser  tuberosity  and  the  ridge  that  is  prolonged  down- 
ward from  it  form  the  inner  border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  in- 
ternal, or  posterior,  bicipital  ridge.  Between  the  two  is  the  bicipital 
groove. 

To  the  external  bicipital  ridge  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoralis  major;  to  the  internal  bicipital  ridge  are  attached  the 
tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.  Lying  in  the  groove 
itself,  held  in  place  by  a  process  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  the  long  tendon 
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of  the  biceps  muscle.  Close  to  the  humerus,  between  the  tendon  of 
the  pectoralis  major  in  front  and  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
and  teres  major  behind,  are  the  brachial  vessels  and  accompanying 
nerves,  which  descend  in  a  bunch  from  the  axilla,  partially  overlapped 
by  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  The  bicipital  groove  really  forms 
the  outer  wall  of  the  axilla  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 

Below  the  tuberosities  is  the  surgical  neck,  so  called  because  it 
is  a  rather  common  site  of  fracture. 

The  glenoid  cavity,  a  depressed  area  upon  the  head  of  the  scap- 
ula, is  much  less  extensive  in  area  than  the  articular  surface  pre- 
sented by  the  humerus;  it  is  shallow,  longer  from  above  downward 
than  from  before  backward,  and  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
scapula  by  the  neck. 

The  glenoid  cavity  presents  a  slightly  raised  margin,  to  which 
margin  is  attached  the  glenoid  ligament,  which  serves  to  deepen  the 
cavitv. 

Overhanging  the  shoulder-joint  is  the  acromion  process,  the 
extreme  outer  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  this  process  articulates 
with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  forms  the  prominent  outer 
part  of  the  shoulder-girdle  and  a  protecting  ledge  over  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

In  front  and  internal  to  the  shoulder-joint  the  coracoid  process 
may  even  be  felt,  and  in  thin  subjects  seen;  it  projects  forward  from 
the  up|)er  border  of  the  scapula,  lying  below  the  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle,  to  the  under  surface  of  which  it  is  connected  by  strong  liga- 
ments. Passing  from  the  coracoid  to  the  acromion  process  is  a  strong 
ligamentous  band,  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  This  ligament 
passes  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
shouldor-joint.  deepening  the  cavity  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
plays  and  serving  to  add  strength  to  the  joint. 

The  shoulder-joint  is  provided  with  n  capsular  ligament,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula  around  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  below  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  A  sepa- 
rate fibrous  band,  called  the  coraco-hunieral  liframent,  extends  from 
the  coracoid  process  down  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  where  it  is 
attached  in  common  with  the  capsular  ligament,  of  which  it  is  really 
a  part. 

I'he  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  attached  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity;  it  passes  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  head 
of   the  humenis,  through  the   shoulder-joint,  and   emerges  through 
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the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  then  passes  down  the  arm,  being 
lodged  in  the  bicipital  groove.  In  its  course  through  the  shoulder- 
joint  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  entirely  enveloped  in  a  tubular 
process  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  thus,  although  it  passes 
through  the  shoulder- joint,  the  tendon  is  at  the  same  time  excluded 
from  it. 

Like  a  hood  or  cushion,  the  deltoid  muscle  covers  and  serves  to 
protect  the  shoulder-joint;  beneath  the  deltoid  there  is  a  bursa, 
which  sometimes  becomes  diseased. 

Below  the  acromion  and  beneath  the  deltoid  muscle  the  head  of 
tlie  humerus  may  be  readily  recognized.  It  may  be  felt  to  rotate 
underneath  the  soft  parts  upon  manipulation.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  rounded  contour  of  the  shoulder;  if  the  head  of  the  humerus 
leaves  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  shoulder  presents  a  peculiar  flattened 
appearance,  which  is  very  striking,  and  the  sharp  outer  end  of  the 
acromion  process  becomes  especially  prominent  and  tends  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  dis- 
located. 

EXvVRTICULATION     AT     THE     SHOULDER- JOINT      (SpENCE). — The 

shoulder  should  overhang  the  edge  of  the  table  and  the  arm  should 
be  abducted  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time 
rotated  somewhat  outward,  so  that  the  great  tuberosity  is  directed 
outward. 

The  incision  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  commences  above,  at 
the  clavicle,  between  the  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  and  passes 
down  the  front  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  deltoid  is 
attached  to  the  humerus.  This  incision  is  deep,  penetrating  through 
the  skin,  fascia,  and  muscle  down  into  the  bicipital  groove.  With 
the  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is  then  made  around  the  arm,  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  incision ;  this  incision, 
upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  should  pass  through  the  integu- 
ment and  superficial  fascia  (subcutaneous  fat)  only,  care  being  taken 
not  to  sever  the  brachial  vessels;  for  the  rest  of  the  circumference 
of  the  arm,  however,  this  circular  incision  penetrates  through  all  the 
soft  parts  to  the  bone. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  wound  is  seized,  and  with  a  scalpel  the 
soft  parts  are  dissected  away  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  humerus, 
the  arm  being  rotated  inward  by  the  assistant,  to  facilitate  this  step 
of  the  operation. 

The  capsular  ligament  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  should  be 
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opened;  this  is  done,  not  by  passing  the  blade  of  the  knife  flatwise 
between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  acromion  process,  but  by 
cutting  directly  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, from  behind  forward,  as  though  one  would  cut  into  the  head 
of  the  bone.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  the  assistant  may  help 
by  rotating  the  arm  first  inward  and  then  outward.    In  this  way  the 


ns.  m.— Ritht    Shouldi 


(Spem*). 


joint  is  freely  opened,  liie  long  teudou  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the 
same  time.  The  head  of  tiic  bone  is  now  turned  out  of  its  socket 
and  drawn  forcibly  outward,  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity;  the  long 
knife  is  introiiuced  into  the  wound,  behind  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  soft  part?,  witli  the  edge  of  the  knifo  applied  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  are  eepanited  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
humerus  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  circular  incision, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  brachial  vesi^elp,  which  run  parallel 
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with  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  which  have  not,  as  yet, 
heen  divided. 

Now,  with  a  final  stroke  of  tlie  knife,  the  operation  is  completed 
by  cutting  through  the  soft  parts  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  thus  severing  the  vessels  and  nerves. 
Just  before  this  final  cut  which  divides  the  vessels  is  made  an  as- 
sistant grasps  the  mass  of  soft  .parts  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  and  which  include  the  brachial  vessels, 
and  thus  compresses  them  while  they  are  being  cut,  and  continues 
to  hold  them  until  the  operator  can  secure  the  divided  vessels  with 
artery  forceps,  after  which  they  are  tied.  Other  vessels  which  spurt 
are  clamped  and  tied  as  the  operation  progresses. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  brought  together  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  a  drain  emerging  from  the  lower  end  of  the  wound 
and  left  in  place  for  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours;  or  the  edges 
of  the  wound  may  be  closed  throughout  and  an  opening  made 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap,  near  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the 
wound  thus  drained.    This  latter  plan  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  above  is  a  good  method  for  exarticulation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  which  may  thus  be  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  but  little 
blood.  Through  the  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  first  made,  the 
joint  may  be  opened  and  freely  explored  and  drained,  or  the  joint 
may  be  excised;  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  we  are  often  in  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  of  exarticulation  until  after  the  joint  has  been 
opened  and  inspected. 

EXAHTICULATION   AT   THE   ShOULDER-JOINT   WITH  AN    ESMARCH 

BandactE  Applied. — The  shoulder  overhanging  the  side  of  the  table 

and  the  arm  somewhat  abducted,  an  Esmarch  bandage  or  rubber  tube 

is  applied  tightly  about  the  axilla,  passing  around  the  shoulder  over  the 

outer  part  of  the  clavicle.    With  a  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is  then 

made   through   the   integument  and    fat   down    to   the   deep   fascia. 

This  incision  should  be  placed  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 

muscle.     The  integument,  which  retracts  at  once,  is  drawn  toward 

the  shoulder  by  an  assistant,  and  the  muscles,  vess^^ls,  etc.,  divided 

by  a  second  circular  swee])  of  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone  as 

high  up  as  the  retracted  integument  permits ;  the  bone  is  then  sawn 

through  at  this  level.     The  brachial  artery  and  accompanying  veins 

are  now  clamped  and  tied ;  also  the  superior  profunda,  which  is  found 

upon  the  back  side  of  the  humerus  in  company  with  the  musculo- 

spiral  nerve. 
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After  thei^e  vessels  have  been  tied  the  Esmarch  bandage  is  re- 
moved and  any  further  spurting  vessels  ligated. 

A  second  incision  is  now  made  from  the  acromion  process  down 
upon  the  front  of  the  stump  of  the  humerus  and  penetrating  to  the 
bone.     The  soft  parts  are  then  cut  away  from  the  outer  surface  of 


Fig.  329.— Right  Shoulder.  Posterior  View.     Outline  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap    for   exarticulation    at    the    shoulder-Joint. 


the  stumj)  of  the  humorus,  tying  vessels  as  they  are  cut,  and  the 
joint  ()]>eii('d  by  incising  the  caj>sule  fi'oni  behind  foi'ward,  including 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  the  hea<l  of  the  bone  is  then  turned  out 
of  its  sock(^t,  and  while  it  is  drawn  forcil)lv  outward,  awav  from 
the  gU'iioid  cavity,  the  soft  parts  upon  its  inner  side  are  strippe<l 
away  from  the  bone  and   the  o])er}Uion   thus  completed.      Rut   little 
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blood  is  lost.     The  wouud  may  be  treated  as  in  the  preceding  oper- 
ation. 

After  the  circular  incision  has  been  made  through  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  muscles,  brachial  vessels,  etc.,  down  to  the  bone,  and 
while  the  tourniquet  is  still  applied  and  without  sawing  through  the 
bone,  one  may  ligate  the  vessels  and  then,  after  removing  the  tourni- 
quet, proceed  to  complete  the  operation  by  turning  the  head  of  the 


Fig.  330.— Left  Shoulder.  Side  View.    OutUne  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  for  exarticulatiOD  at  the  shoulder-Joint 


bono  out  of  its  socket  and  stripping  the  soft  parts  away  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  through  the  longitudinal  incision  as  de- 
scribed above.  This  wcmld  save  sawing  through  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus. 

EXAUTICILATION  AT  THK  SlIOrLDER-JOlNT  WITH  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  A  TiATKHAL  Deltoii)  Flap. — The  jmsition  of  the  patient  is  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  shoulder  overhanging  the  edge 
of  Ihe  table.     A  large  musculo-tegumentary  flap,  l"-shaped  and  corre- 
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eponding  to  tlie  deltoid  muscle,  is  taken  from  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  arm.  Tlie  incision  commences  anteriorly,  just  external  to  the 
coracoid  process,  and  passes  down  uj)on  the  front  of  the  arm  to  a 
point  a  short  distance  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
whence  tlie  incision  is  carried  backward  across  the  outer  aspect  of 
the.  arm  and  then  upward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  a  point 
just  posterior  to  the  acromion  process;  this  incision  reaches  to  the 
bone  throughout  its  whole  course.  In  dividing  the  muscles  the 
knife  should  he  directed  rather  obliquely,  in  order  that  the  edge  of 
the  musculo-tegumentary  flap  may  be  beveled  at  the  expense  of  the 
deeper  stnictures  so  that  the  muscles  will  not  protrude  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  skin,  which  retracts  considerably  when  it  is  cut.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  this  flap  is  not  tongue-shaped. 

This  outer  deltoid  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  dissected 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  reflected  up  over  the  shoulder. 
The  si)urting  branches  of  the  circumflex  artery  are  seized  with  forceps 
and  tied.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  may 
be  opened  ])y  cutting  through  the  ca])sule,  from  before  backward,  with 
tlie  edge  of  the  knife  applied  directly  against  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  ])one,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the  sanie 
time.  The  arm  is  rotated  outward,  and  the  attachment  of  the  suh- 
scapularis  cut  from  the  lesser  trochanter;  then  rotating  inward,  the 
tendons  which  are  attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the 
greater  trochanter  are  divided,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  drops  away 
from  the  <;lenoid  cavitv. 

The  joint  l>eiiig  thus  widely  open,  the  u])per  end  of  the  Imniems 
is  dragged  outward  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  with  a  long 
knife  the  soft  parts,  attached  to  its  inner  aspect,  are  cut  away  from 
the  bone,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  held  close  against  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  in  order  lo  avoid  injuring  tlie  l)racliial  vessels,  which  run 
parallel  with  and  dose  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  humenis.  After 
the  soft  parts  have  been  thus  separated  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
humerus  to  a  point  about  one  inch  below  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  is  turned  inward,  and  with  a  final  stroke  a  short 
iniKM*  tlap  is  cut,  dividing  the  vessels  at  the  same  time.  Just  l)efon> 
this  linal  cut,  which  divid(^s  the  vessels,  is  made,  an  assistant  grasps 
the  nias<  of  soft  j)art<,  which  includes  the  brachial  vessels,  and  com- 
})resses  them  until  the  o])erator  can  secure  the  ends  of  the  severed 
artery  and  accompanying  veins;  these  are  then  ligated  and  the  nen*es 
drawn  down  and  cut  short. 
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over  tlie  middle  of  the  po^'terior  surface  of  the  radius,  to  a  point  one 
inch  alcove  the  knel  of  the  wrist-joint.  Tliis  incision  passes  through 
the  skin  and  fat  and  runs  j)arallel  with  the  outer  horder  of  the  extensor 
tendon  of  the  index  finger,  the  extensor  indicis. 

This  incision  is  then  gradually  deepened  step  hy  step,  and  in  its 
lower  ])art  one  should  avoid  opening  the  slieath  of  the  extensor  in- 
dicis; in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  nearer  to  the  wrist-joint,  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  which  is  attached  to  the 
l)ase  of  the  tliird  metacarpal  (that  of  middle  finger),  and  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  secundi  are  exposed.  We  keep  to  the  inner,  ulnar, 
side  of  tliese  tendons,  drawing  them  toward  the  outer,  radial,  side  of 
the  wound  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  thus  avoid  cutting  them.  The 
wrist-joint  is  tlien  entered  by  cutting  through  its  posterior  ligament, 
between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indicis  and  the  extensor  secundi. 
With  l)lunt  retractors  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indicis  and  ex- 
tensor communis  are  drawm  toward  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand, 
and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  secundi  and  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior  toward  the  radial  border.  Above  the  joint  the  incision  pene- 
trates to  the  surface  of  the  radius  between  the  bunch  of  tendons 
(extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  indicis),  to  the  ulnar 
side,  and  the  extensor  secundi,  to  the  radial  side.  The  edges  of  the 
wound,  including  the  tendons,  being  well  retracted,  an  elevator  is 
introduced  and  all  the  soft  parts  separated  from  the  bones,  working 
as  close  as  possil)le  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  ])artially  separate  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevior  from  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal.  This 
is  accomplished  with  the  elevator  or  by  chipping  away  a  thin  sliver 
of  the  l)one  with  a  chisel ;  the  tendon  should  not  be  divided  with 
tlic  knife. 

After  the  carpal  bones  have  been  freely  exposed  the  wrist  is  flexed 
and  tlie  first  row  is  removed,  commencing  with  the  scaphoid,  then  the 
scniihinar, — which  adjoins  it, — and  finally  the  cuneiform.  The  pisi- 
form, which  articulates  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cuneiform 
iuu]  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  car])i  ulnaris  is  attached,  is 
alh)wcd  to  remain  unless  it  is  diseased. 

With  tlie  wrist  still  flexed,  thus  giving  better  access  to  the  carpus, 
the  second  row  of  car])al  bones  is  now  excised,  commencing  with  the 
OS  magnum,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  j)rominent  rounded  head. 
This  bone  is  seized  with  a  small  licm-tooth  forcej)S,  isolated,  and  re- 
moved.   Then  the  trapezoid  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  magnum 
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and  articulating  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger ;  after 
this,  the  unciform  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  removed;  the  trape- 
zium, which  articulates  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  is 
allowed  to  remain,  if  its  condition  permits,  as  its  removal  interferes 
much  with  the  function  of  the  thumb. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  remove  all  the  bones  of  the  carpus ; 
when  diseased,  they  may  often  bo  readily  enucleated  with  a  sharp 
spoon ;  at  other  times  the  ligamentous  bands  which  join  the  bones  to 
each  other  and  to  tlie  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  must  be  cut  before 
they  can  be  enucleated,  and  in  doing  this  one  should  be  careful  that 
the  point  of  the  knife  does  not  wound  the  structures  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  scaphoid. 
In  excising  this  bone,  and  al?o  the  tra])ezium,  one  should  remember 
that  the  radial  artery  lies  in  close  proximity  to  their  posterior  surfaces. 
Although  this  vessel  is  usually  separated  from  the  bones  when  tlie  pofl 
parts  are  detached  with  the  elevator,  and  is  therefore  not  endan- 
gered, yet  one  should  look  out  for  the  point  of  his  knife. 

The  removal  of  the  unciform  is  rather  difficult,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  its  hook-like  process  and  its  muscular  attachments.  It 
may  be  seized  with  a  toothed  l)()ne-forceps,  and,  by  twisting  it  and  at 
the  same  time  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  it 
mav  be  removed. 

If  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  to  be  removed,  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  tendons,  are  separated  from  the  posterior  surfac-c 
of  tiie  bones  witli  the  periosteum  elevator;  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
also  detached  from  the  bones,  preferably  with  the  ])eriopteum  elevator 
rather  tlian  with  tlie  knife,  taking  ean^  in  avoid  the  radial  arter\*  a'^ 
it  winds  around  tlie  outer  side  of  the  wrist.  The  lower  ends  of  (he 
bones  are  then  forced  well  out  of  the  wound  and  the  soft  parts  sepa- 
rated fn^n  their  anterior  surfaces,  working  cln^^(?  to  the  bone  or  sub- 
periostcally,  and  tinally  the  ends  of  the  hones  are  sawn  off.  Ono 
should  avoid  the  ulnar  arterv  an<l  nerve,  anteriorlv,  toward  the  ulnar 
side.     I'he  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed. 

There  are  usually  no  ve->'els  to  tie.  non(»  of  importance  being 
cut.  'J'he  hand  is  ])laced  uj)on  a  straight  anterior  splint  and  the  wound 
partly  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  nnd  picked  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Ki.r.ow-joiNT  (  LAN'(;i:Nni:rK). — A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  the 
uj)per  pjirt  of  the  arm.     '^i'lie  (^j)erati<)n  should  be  done  subperiosteal ly 

The  arm.  with  the  elln>w  Hexed,  i<  thrown  across:  the  patient's 
chest  and   sleadied  hv  an   assistant  :  the  oj)erator  usually  stands  on 
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same  side  as  the  diseased  joint,  althougli  at  times  it  is  convenient  to 
change  to  thq  other  side.  An  incision,  about  four  inches  long,  is 
made  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint.  This  incision  commences 
about  two  inchcci  above  the  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
is  continued  downward  upon  the  posterior  triangular  surface  of  the 
olecranon  and  ulna,  passing,  not  through  the  middle  of  this  surface, 
but  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  line  and  ending  on  its 
inner  border  (see  Fig.  331).  This  incision  should  be  made  with  a 
heavy  resection  knife,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  should  pene- 
trate through  all  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to 
the  bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  lengthwise  right  down  to  its  attachment  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  olecranon,  and  passes  through  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
joint  to  the  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision, 
corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  tlie  olecranon,  passes  through 
the  periosteum  to  the  bone. 

Sharp  retractors  are  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  wound, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon  is  chiseled  away  from  the 
upper  border,  surface  of  the  olecranon  process  on  either  side,  taking 
a  very  thin  shell  of  bone  with  it ;  this  separation  may  also  be  accom- 
plished with  the  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  bone,  but  the  subcortical 
separation  with  the  chisel  is  preferable. 

The  periosteum  elevator  is  now  used  to  separate  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  periosteum,  from  the  posterior  surface  and  sides  of 
the  olecranon  process  and  the  adjoining  upper  part  of  the  ulna  and 
lower  end  of  the  humerus^  working  first  inward  toward  the  inner 
condyle  and  keeping  close  to  the  bone,  as  this  mass  of  soft  parts 
includes  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  is  lodged  in  the  groove  between  the 
inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon ;  if  we  work  subperiosteally,  or  very 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  ulnar  nerve  is  not  seen  and  not 
endangered.  To  retract  this  mass  of  soft  parts  as  it  is  detached  from 
the  bone,  one  should  use  a  blunt-pronged  retractor.  The  soparaticm 
of  the  soft  parts  is  continued  inward  and  around  the  inner  epicon- 
dyle.  In  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  inner  cpicondyle  one 
should  uFe  the  chisel  rather  than  the  knife,  since  the  tendon  com- 
mon to  the  supeiTicial  flexor  muscles  is  attached  here,  and  it  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  cut  it.  Tn  a  similar  manner  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  periosteum,  are  detached  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
olecranon,  continuing  outward  until  tiie  (»\ternal  epicondyle  is  de- 
nuded.    To  the  external  cpicondyle  is  attached  the  tendon  common 
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to   the   puperfieial   extensors,   and   therefore  one   shouhl    avoid    using 
the  knife  here. 

The  separation  of  the  soft  parts  ean  he  aeeoniplisliod  almost 
entirely  with  the  elevator,  if  neeessarv  usin*^  eonsiderable  force  with 
the  sliarp  edge  of  the  elevator  a])plied  di recti v  upon  the  bare  surface 
of  the  bone;  but  it  may  be  necessary  here  and  there  to  help  one's 
self  with  the  chisel  and  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  Ui)on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon  the  knife  may  be  used  a  little 
more  friH?ly,  as  here  the  periosteum  is  thick  and  fibrous,  being  rein- 
forced by  the  triceps  tendon,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
with  the  elevator. 

After  having  denuded  the  whole  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
the  contiguous  portions  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius  out  beyond 
the  epicondyles,  the  elbow  is  flexed  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
forced  out  of  the  wound,  cutting  away  any  remaining  restricting 
bands.  The  soft  parts  about  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  are  then  quickly  separated  with  the  elevator  and  the 
articular  end  of  the  bone  sawn  off.  The  section  should  be  made 
through  a  plane  parallel  with  the  articular  surface.  Then,  in  a  like 
manner,  the  upj)er  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  stripped  of  soft 
parts  and  sawn  off.  The  diseased  synovial  membrane  may  now  be 
completely  excised  with  toothed  forcej)s  and  blunt-])ointed,  curvetl 
scissors.  One  should  avoid  injuring  the  structures  in  front  of  the 
joint,  brachial  artery,  etc.,  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  After  the 
resection  has  been  completed  the  touriii(|uet  may  be  removed.  As  a 
rul(%  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie.  The  incision  is  closed,  except  for 
a  part  of  its  length,  which  is  left  open  t\)r  drainage,  and  the  arm  |)ut 
up  in  a  j)osition  of  almost  com])lete  extension  in  a  sj)lint  or  ])laster 
of  Paris  with  a  big  wad  of  dressings. 

After  two  weeks  the  arm  mav  be  gradually  or  at  once  flexed  to 
nearly  a  right  angle,  which  is  the  best  ])osition  for  ankylosis.  Occa- 
sionally we  get  some  motion. 

Sn()rij)KK-.i()iNT  (Sriu'KKiosTiLM,  ^l-K'nioD  OF  Olltku  and 
nn:Ti:i{). — The  arm  lies  at  the  side,  slightly  ahdueted  and  rotated 
outwanl,  so  th.at  the  gr4'ater  tuberosity  Inoks  outward.  An  incision  is 
made  which  commences  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid 
j)r()cess.  and  pass(\5  downward,  upon  the  front  of  the  arm,  for  a  <lis- 
tance  of  live  inches;  this  incision,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is 
carried  deep  to  the  hone  (see  Kig.  :^2S).  When  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  hehl  apart  with  hlunt-pronged  n'tract<)rs.  the  long  tendon  of  the 
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biceps,  as  it  lies  in  the  bicipital  groove  between  the  two  tuberosities, 
is  exposed.  This  tendon  emerges  from  witliin  the  joint  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  capsule. 

This  incision  above,  to  tlie  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process, 
shouhl  extend  as  liigh  as  the  clavicle,  in  order  to  allow  easy  access 
to  the  capsule  and  to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

A  director  is  now  introduced  alongside  of  the  long  biceps  tendon, 
])eneatli  tlie  lower  border  of  the  capsule,  and  well  up  into  the  joint, 
and  upon  this  the  capsule  is  divided  as  far  upward  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  in  this  way  the  capsule  is  split  longi- 
tudinally throughout  its  entire  length  (the  coraco-humeral  ligament, 
which  is  a  i)art  of  the  capsule,  is  also  divided  in  this  cut)  and  the 
joint  is  thus  freely  opened  upon  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  groove  and 
drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  periosteum  incised  in  the 
uj)per  part  of  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove,  between  the  two 
tuberosities;  an  elevator,  with  a  sharp  ^i]^e,  is  then  introduced  into 
the  incision  in  the  periosteum,  and  this,  together  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule,  is  se])arated  from  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  is  very  intimately  at- 
tached to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  in  order  to  separate  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  knife  to  some  extent,  cutting  close  uj)on  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  may,  with  the  chisel, 
chip  oil  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  attached  tendon  with 
it. 

In  separating  the  capsule  from  its  attachment  around  the  ntck 
of  the  bone  it  will  be  necessary,  here  and  there,  to  use  the  knife, 
cutting  with  its  edge  apj)lied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

A  tier  tlie  j)arls  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bono  have  been  thus 
sej)aral(MK  and  while  the  arm  is  rotated  inward  and  the  long  tendon 
of  tlie  biceps  iiooked  over  toward  the  inner  side,  tiie  ])eriosteum, 
together  with  the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  tlie 
outer  si(h'  of  the  bone;  this  is  accomplished  chiefly  with  the  peri- 
osteum elevator,  with  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  The  tendons 
attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  borders  of  the  gre.iter  tuberosity 
are  intimately  united  with  the  bone,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  separated 
with  \hv  j)eriosteum  elevator,  one  may  use  the  chisel,  as  on  the  inner 
side,  removing  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex  along  with  the  tendon 
attachments.  During  this  ])art  of  tin?  operation  the  arm  is  rotated 
more  and  more  inward. 
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After  tlie  upper  end  of  the  bone  lias  been  thoroughly  isolated 
we  find  it  lying  in  a  sac,  fonned  above  by  the  detached  capsule,  which 
is  continuous  below  with  the  periosteum  and  tendons  that  have  been 
separateil  from  the  bone. 

The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  thrown  out  of  this  sac  and  out  of 
the  incieion,  and  may  be  sawn  off  with  the  flat  saw,  protecting  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  or  the  chain  or  Gigli  saw  may  be  used,  or  it 
mav  be  knocked  off  with  a  broad  chisel. 

After  tlie  head  of  the  bone  has  been  removed,  the  interior  of 
the  joint  becomes  accessible,  and  one  may  dissect  away  all  the  syn- 
ovial membrane  lining  the  joint  with  toothed  forceps  and  strong, 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat. 

The  glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula,  if  diseased,  may  be  thor- 
oughly curetted  with  the  sharp  spoon,  or  chiseled  or  gouged  out  with 
the  rongeur  bone-forceps.  T'sually  no  vessels  of  importance  are  cut; 
any  spurting  points  may  be  caught  and  tied  as  the  operation  pro- 
gresses. 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  should  be  freely  drained  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision,  using  a  good-sized  tube.  An  additional 
opening  may  be  made  posteriorly  to  provide  still  better  drainage. 
This  opening  is  made  by  pushing  an  artery  forceps  through  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle  from  within  and  then  incising  the  skin  with  the 
knife  upon  this.  We  avoid  making  the  opening  through  the  deltoid 
with  the  knife  in  order  not  to  wound  the  circumflex  nerve  and  ves- 
sels. The  opening  through  the  muscle  may  be  made  as  large  as 
desired  l)y  P})rcadiiig  the  blades  of  tlie  forceps.  In  closing  the  incis- 
ion inlernipted  silkworm-gut  sutures,  which  ])ass  through  all  the 
structuies,  including  the  edg(»s  of  the  split  capsule,  should  be  em- 
ploved. 

If  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  head  of  tlio  bone  onlv,  it  is  not 
necc.-sary  to  separate  the  periosteum  for  more  than  a  short  distance 
upon  the  shaft.  Usually  se])aration  of  the  caj)sule  around  the  an- 
atomical neck  and  the  tendons  ])artially  from  the  givater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  \vill  irive  sullicient  room  to  permit  of  the  excision  of  the 
head  of  tin'  hone.  Onlv  when  the  head  of  the  hone  is  to  be  excised 
holow  the  trochanters  is  it  nec(»ssary  to  sej)ar;Ue  the  ])eriosteum  and 
ten(h)ns  for  a  irn^ater  distance  below  the  antoniical  neck. 

The  operation  as  described  aho\e  ditl'ers  fn)ni  LangenbeckV  (mly 
as  reirards  the  incision.  Tlu*  ircision  of  Lan<renbeck  commences 
above  at  the  acromion  process,  and  is  theref<)re  more  external;  pass- 
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incj  througli  tlie  body  of  the  deltoid,  it  divides  the  circumflex  nerve, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  followed  by  impairment  of  the  function 
of  the  deltoid. 

Tendon  Suture. — Tendons  may  be  found  divided  as  a  complication 
of  a  wound,  or  they  may  be  accidentally  cut  by  the  surgeon  during  the 
course  of  an  operation  about  a  joint ;  one  or  several  may  be  severed. 
The  proximal  portion  of  the  tendon,  that  which  is  joined  to  the  muscle, 
may  be  separated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  distal  portion,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  at  times  considerable  search  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  it,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  open  for  this  purpose. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  joined  by  a  catgut  suture, 
one  passing  through  the  tendon  proper  being  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory. If  the  flexor  tendons  are  divided,  in  order  to  coapt  the  ends 
and  retain  them  in  position  with  the  minimum  degree  of  tension,  the 
joint  must  be  placed  in  a  position  of  flexion,  and  the  reverse  when  the 
extensor  tendons  are  severed.  Asepsis  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
healing;  if  the  parts  are  infected,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render 
them  sterile,  and  under  these  circumstances  drainage  in  addition  is 
probably  advisable  (see  page  35). 

Nerve  Suture. — A  nen^e-trunk  may  be  severed,  either  accidentally 
by  the  surgeon  during  the  course  of  an  operation  or  the  condition  may 
be  encountered  as  a  complication  of  an  accidental  woimd. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  united  with  one  or  more 
plain  catgut  sutures,  which  may  be  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
nerve  proper.  The  union  may  be  effected  immediately  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident  or  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  If 
immediate,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  coapt  the  ends  and  retain  them 
in  position  with  one  or  two  sutures;  if  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve, 
and,  after  they  are  found,  freshen  them,  before  uniting  them,  end  to 
end,  by  suture.     Plain  catgut  is  preferable  for  the  suture  material. 


PART  X. 

THE   LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


THE  THIGH. 

Tub  muscles  and  other  structures  of  the  tliigli  are  enveloped  by 
the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  areolar  in  structure  and  in- 
cludes the  suhcutaneous  fat.  These  layers  are  loose,  and  movable  upon 
the  deeper  parts.  Beneath  tlie  fat  (superficial  fascia)  there  is  a 
strong,  tense,  fibrous  envelope,  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in  others, 
— the  proper,  or  deep,  fascia, — which,  in  the  region  of  the  thigli,  is 
called  the  fascia  lata.  This  layer  is  attached  above  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  sacrum,  and  rami  of  the  pubis,  and 
below — about  the  knee-joint,  to  all  the  prominent  bony  points;  it 
confines  the  muscles  and  furnishes  septa,  which  pass  in  between  the 
different  groups  of  muscles  to  be  attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  femur. 
Beneath  the  skin,  in  the  fatty  layer,  ramify  the  various  subcutaneous 
veins  and  nerves,  and  in  the  region  of  the  groin  the  subcutaneous 
arterial  branches  that  are  derived  from  the  femoral. 

The  Oluteal  Eegion. — ^The  gluteal  region  corresponds  to  the 
upper  back  part  of  the  thigh,  and  presents  the  prominence  of  the  but- 
tock. This  is  more  developed  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  espe- 
cially in  females,  and  is  due  chieflv  to  the  cushion  of  fat  beneath  the 
skin. 

After  the  skin  and  fat  have  boon  rofioctod,  the  deep  fascia,  fascia 
lata,  is  ox]K)sed.  Tliis  fascia  is  rather  thin  in  tliis  region,  and  through 
it  tlie  fasciculi  of  the  gluteus  niaxinms  niusilo  may  be  recognized. 
The  fascia  lata  is  attached  above  to  the  crost  of  the  ilium  :  below  it 
is  continuous  with  the  same  layer  of  fascia  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh; 
intornallv  it  is  attached  to  the  sacrum  and  coccvx. 

The  gluteus  maximus  is  a  broad,  thick  muscle ;  it  arises  from  the 
u])pcr.  j)ostori<>r  portion  of  the  oxtonial  surface  of  the  ilium,  from  ihe 
side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  from  the  lunibo-sacral  aponeurosis, 
'd\u\  from  the  *nvM  sacro-sciatic  liL^aniont.  In  coarse  bundles  its 
fibers  pass  downward  and  outward  :  the  u])per  til)ers  become  tentlons, 
and  ]»ass  across  the  great  trochanter  and  are  inserted  into  (he  fascia 
lata  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  tlu^  thi<:h:  the  lower  liber-^  art»  attached 
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to  tlio  foimir  along  the  line  which  pavsses  from  the  great  trochanter 
downward  to  the  linea  aspera. 

'J'he  muscle  should  he  cut  through  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  its  fihers  and  reflected,  when  the  bursa?  beneath  it,  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  trochanter  major  and  the  other  to  the  tuber  ischii, 
may  be  examined  and  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  muscle  exposed 
to  view.  Above  and  in  front  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  gluteus 
modius,  and  below  this,  but  upon  the  same  plane,  the  pyriformis; 
these  two  muscles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cellular  interval, 
through  which  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves  are  seen  to  emerge  from 
within  the  pelvis.  Below  the  pyriformis,  but  still  upon  the  same 
j)lane,  are  the  two  gemelli  and  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus. 
Still  lower  is  found  the  quadratus  femoris,  which  is  really  the  upper 
part  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle.  These  muscles  are  all  attached 
to  the  femur  at  or  near  the  great  trochanter.  Passing  downward  from 
the  tuberpsitv  of  the  ischium  are  the  semimembranosus  and  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  biceps  muscles. 

The  space  which  exists  in  the  skeleton  between  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  the  margin  of  the  ischium  is  converted 
.into  two  foramina,  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramina,  by 
the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  greater  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  is  attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  and  by  its  other  end  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  the  pos- 
terior surfaci?  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  gives  attachment  to 
some  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  The  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  to 
the  spine  of  the  ischium;  the  lesser  is  situated  upon  a  plane  anterior 
to  the  greater. 

Through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  emerge  the  pyriformis 
muscle:  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve  which  appear  above  the  pyri- 
formis, between  it  and  the  gluteus  medius;  the  sciatic  artery  and  great 
sciatic  nerve,  which  appear  below  the  pyriformis,  and  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  The  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  after 
enuMLniig  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen, 
curve  around  tlie  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  close  to  the  ischium, 
and  ])ass  forward  into  the  deej)  part  of  the  ])erineum.  . 

Stkktoiiin^j  the  Sciatic  Xeuve. — The  patient  lies  upon  the  ab- 
domen with  a  sandbag  under  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  An  incision 
three  inches  long  is  made  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  uj)per  end 
of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
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tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  a  point  a  hand's  breadth  below  the 
gre^at  trochairt^r;  this  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat 
do^Ti  to  the  deep  fascia;  the  lower  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
is  now  recognized,  and  at  this  point  the  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
is  incised;  through  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  deep  fascia  two 
fingers  are  introduced   and   passed  under  the  edge  of  the   gluteus 


Fig.  311'J.— Strt'trhlng  Si'latlc  Nerve.     li,  tondon  of  biceps;  OM,  lower  edge 

of  gluteus  maximus;   X.   sciatic  uorve. 


niaxiniurJ,  and  tlu*  sciatic  ncrvo  h<)okc(l  up  and  drawn  out  of  the 
wound.  Tlircc  or  four  lingers  ])cin^  now  passed  under  the  nerve, 
it  may  he  str<*tchod  lo  tlio  dosirod  d(»»rr(.'e,  pulling  willi  a  gradually 
incrcasin^^  force  iij)  to  one  hundred  pounds;  tliis  may  he  repeated 
once  or  twice;  in  order  to  rc'nilato  the  force  one  mav  use  a  scale 
and  liook.     \o  vcssi'ls  are  met  with,  and  it  will  hut  rarelv  be  neces- 
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?ary  to  apply  any  ligatures ;  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  without 
drainage. 

The  Anterior  Femoral  Begion. — Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh  just  below  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  the  saphenous 
opening;  this  is  a  slit-like  opening  in  the  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
through  which  the  internal  saphenous  vein  passes  to  join  the  femoral. 
Its  outer  margin  presents  a  prominent,  curved,  overhanging  edge, 
the  falciform  process.  The  femoral  vessels  are  situated  beneath  the 
iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  external  and  adjacent  to  this  falcifotm 
margin,  resting  upon  the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles  (see 
Femoral  Eegion,  Hernia). 

This  falciform  process,  or  margin,  is  continuous  above  with 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  may  be  traced  farther  inward  into  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament;  below  it  curves  inward  and  upward  beneath  the 
saphenous  vein,  and  is  here  continuous  with  that  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata,  pubic  portion,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  pectineus 
muscle,  bding  continued  upward  upon  the  surface  of  this  muscle  and 
under  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  as  the  pectineal  line,  where  it  is 
attached  (see  Figs.  2G3  and  271).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
behind  the  femoral  vessels,  this  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle is  continuous  with  that  which  covers  the  ilio-p«oas  muscle,  the 
fapcia  iliaca. 

The  saphenous  opening  is  partly  closed  by  a  wad  of  fascia,  which 
is  adherent  around  the  margin  of  the  opening  and  which  is  called 
the  fascia  cribrosa.  The  fascia  cribrosa  is  pierced  by  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  which  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and 
joins  the  femoral  vein  on  its  inner  side. 

TiTE  Internal  Saphenous  Vein  lies  beneath  the  fatty  layer  of 
the  skin;  it  commences  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  passes  up- 
ward in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg, 
and  across  the  knee-joint  behind  the  internal  condyle,  immediately 
above  which  it  often  presents  a  pouch-like  dilatation;  it  is  continued 
upward  upon  the  inner,  front  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  just  below 
Poupart's  ligament  pas?cs  through  the  saphenous  opening  to  join 
llio  femoral.  It  receives  many  branches  all  along  its  course.  That 
])art  of  the  vein  and  its  tributaries  which  correspond  to  the  leg  and 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee-joint  are  apt  to  become  very  tortu- 
ous, dilated,  and  pouched,  exhibiting  the  common  conditions  known  as 
'Sariiosc  veins.''  Just  before  it  enters  the  saphenous  opening  tlie 
vein  receives  many  branches  from  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
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thigh,  all  radiating  toward  the  saphenous  opening,  and  here  also  it 
receives  the  veins  which  correspond  to  the  subcutaneous  branches 
of  the  femoral  artery.  The  saphenous  vein  is  accompanied  by  a 
chain  of  lymphatics  which  terminate  in  nodes  located  about  the 
saphenous  opening,  and  these  may  become  enlarged  and  tender  when 
infectious  i.nocesses  are  present  below  in  the  integument  of  the  leg 
or  thigh. 

Those  lymphatics  which  are  situated  along  Poupart's  ligament 
in  the  groin  are  usually  enlarged  when  the  external  genitals  are  the 
seat  of  disease. 

In  this  anterior  femoral  region  also,  lying  beneath  the  skin,  are 
found  the  superficial  branches  from  the  femoral  artery.  The  super- 
ficial epigastric  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and  upward 
across  Poupart's  ligament  to  ramify  upon  the  lower  abdomen.  The 
superficial  external  pudic  passes  throiigli  the  saphenous  opening  and 
inward  to  supply  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  external  genitals.  The  super- 
ficial circumflex  iliac  passes  upward  and  outward,  piercing  the  deep 
fascia  external  to  the  saphenous  opening  and  runs  parallel  with  and 
below   Poupart's  ligament,   supplying   the   skin   and  glands    in  this 


region. 


These  vessels  are  usually  out  in  making  the  incision  for  hernia 
and  in  extirpating  diseased  glands  in  this  region. 

The  Femoiul  Artery.  Scarpa's  Triangle. — Upon  removing  the 
integument  and  deep  fascia  from  the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  thigh 
we  expose  a  triangular  sj)ace,  Scarpa's  triangle.  This  triangle  corre- 
sponds to  the  up])er  third  of  the  thiirli;  its  base,  which  is  above,  is 
formed  hy  Poupart's  ligament;  its  outer  border  by  the  sartorius 
muscle,  and  its  inner  border  by  the  adductor  longus.  The  apex  of 
the  triangle  is  below  wliere  these  muscles  meet.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  formed,  from  within  outward,  hy  tlio  adductor  longiis,  the 
pectineus,  and  the  ilio-psoas. 

Passing  downward  through  this  space,  from  the  middle  of  its 
bas(^ — 1.(?.,  midway  between  the  anterior  suj)erior  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  the  sj)ine  of  the  pubic  bone — to  its  apex,  is  the  femoral  arter\' 
accompanied  hy  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  is  the  con- 
tinuation downward  into  the  thigh  of  the  external  iliac,  and  emerges 
from  the  abdomen  underneath  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  point  al- 
ready described.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle  the 
femoral  aHcry  is  overlapi)ed  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius 
muscle. 
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After  traversing  Scarpa's  triangle  the  femoral  vessels  are  con- 
tinued downward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  lying  beneath 
the  sartorius  muscle,  quite  close  to  the  femur  and  inclosed  witliin 
Hunter's  canal. 

llnniers  Canal  is  a  musculo-fibrous  space  corresponding  to  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh,  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur; 
its  outer  wall  is  formed  by  the  vastus  internus,  which  separates  the 
vessels  from  the  bone;  its  inner  wall  by  the  adductor  longus,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  by  the  adductor  magnus;  the  space 
between  the  muscles  is  roofed  over  by  a  fibrous  sheet,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  deep  fascia.  Hunter's  canal  ends  below,  above  the 
internal  condyle,  at  the  foramen  in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle, 
through  which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  popliteal  space. 

About  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  the  femoral  artery 
gives  off  a  large  branch,  the  profunda  femoris.  This  vessel  arises 
from  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  femoral  artery;  at  its 
origin  it  curves  slightly  outward  and  then  passes  behind  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  and  dips  into  the  floor  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  passing 
through  the  space  between  the  adductor  longus  and  the  pectineus; 
it  then  descends  in  the  thigh,  resting  upon  the  adductor  magnus 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  femur  and  giving  off  branches  which 
perforate  the  adductor  magnus  to  anastomose  with  branches  upon 
the  back  of  that  muscle. 

The  femoral  artery  gives  off  other  small  branches  in  Scarpa's 
trianirlo,  but  they  are  of  little  surgical  importance. 

As  the  femoral  artery  emerges  from  undenioath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment it  is  accompanied  by  the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  to  its  inner 
side.  I)uriiig  tlie  course  of  the  artery  through  Scarpa's  triangle 
tlie  vein  i^raduallv  <rcts  to  lie  beliind  the  arterv,  and  in  Hunter's 
canal  it  is  located  iH'iiind  and  a  little  to  its  outer  side. 

As  the  femoral  vessels  ])ass  out  tliroii<rh  the  femoral  space,  be- 
neath Poupart's  ligament,  they  are  inclo-ed  in  a  connective-tissue 
slieatli,  which  is  continuous  with  the  siil>|)('ritoneal  connective  tissue 
of  the  alxlonicn  and  which  is  closely  adherent  all  around  tlie  margin 
of  tlic  femoral  space:  above  to  Poupart's  liLrament,  below  to  the 
fa-cia  wliicli  covers  the  ilio-psoas  and  ]);H't incus  inuscles,  and  iriter- 
nallv  i(»  the  niarLMn  of  (Jiinliornat's  liLrament.  This  femoral  sheath 
i-  di\id('<l  into  three*  di-tinet"  compartments  hy  fihnnis  septa;  the 
outtT  (nmparlment  «-onlain-  the  aHeiy.  the  middle  one  the  vein; 
the  inner  c<»m|»artniei.t  contains  a  small  amount  of  connective  ti>>ue 
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and  fat,  and  through  it  the  lymphatics  from  the  thigh  pass  into  the 
abdomen.  This  inner  compartment  is  continued  but  a  short  dis- 
tance downward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein;  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  outer  edge 
of  Gimbernat^s  ligament,  and  forms  the  crural  canal,  into  which  the 
gut  dei^cends  in  femoral  hernia. 

As  the  vessels  emerge  from  the  abdomen  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment they  are  contained  within  their  sheath,  which  is,  in  turn,  par- 
tially covered  anteriorly  by  that  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  which  lies 
external  to  the  falciform  edge  of  the  saphenous  opening;  underneath 
Poupart's  ligament  the  vessels  within  their  sheath  rest  upon  the  ilio- 
psoas and  pectineus  muscles. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the 
iliac,  which  is  continuous  internally  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the 
pectineus  muscle  (the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  This  layer 
of  fascia,  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  is  simply  the  continua- 
tion downward,  under  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh,  of  the  fascia 
iliaca,  which  covers  these  muscles  within  the  abdomen. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve. — At  Poupart's  ligament,  lying 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  is  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  This  nerve  is 
separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  iliac  fascia,  which  invests 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  is  not  seen  in  the  thigh  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised. 

Below  Poupart's  ligament  the  anterior  crural  nerve  divides  into 
cutaneous  and  muscular  branches.  The  internal  or  long  saphenous 
nerve,  the  largest  of  the  cutaneous  branches,  approaches  the  femoral 
artery  as  it  lies  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  accompanies  it  down  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  through  Hunter's  canal.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  canal,  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  through  the  ad- 
ductor foramen  into  the  popliteal  space  and  just  above  the  internal 
condyle,  the  nerve  becomes  more  superficial,  lying  beneath  the  sar- 
torius;  below  the  knee-joint  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  runs  down 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  in  company  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein, 
and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  leg. 

Ligation  of  the  Femoral  Artery.  The  Common  Femoral. — 
The  common  femoral  is  sometimes  ligated  as  a  preliminary  to  exartic- 
ulation  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint.  The  vessel  is  ligated  immediately 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda  femoris 
branch,  where  it  is  quite  superficial. 
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An  incision  about  two  inches  long  is  made,  commencing  above, 
at  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament;  i.e.,  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  spine  of  the  pubes.     This 


Fig.  o.T».— Ligation  of  Femoral   Artery.     CF,   Inrlsion  for   ligation   of  common 
femoral;  F,  Incision  for  ligation  of  femoral   in  Scarpa's  triangle. 


incision  passes  tliroii<;li  ihe  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia,  the 
fascia  lata.  The  pulsation  of  ibo  artorv  may  be  readily  felt  with 
the  finirer  in  tbc  wound. 
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Tlie  deep  fascia  is  incised  and  the  artery  exposed  by  stripping 
away  its  connective-tissue  sheath.  An  aneurism  needle,  carrying  a 
catgut  ligature,  is  passed  around  the  vessel  from  within  outward, — 
i.e.,  between  the  vein  and  artery, — and  then  withdrawn,  thus  leaving 
the  artery  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied.  The  femoral 
vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  can  be  tied  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  same  incision.  The  wound  is  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures.  This  procedure  makes  the  exarticula- 
tion  at  the  hip-joiift  practically  a  bloodless  operation. 

The  Femoral  in  Scarpa^s  Triangle. — ^The  femoral  artery  is 
occasionally  ligated  for  aneurism  involving  its  lower  portion  or  its 
continuation,  the  popliteal. 

For  this  purpose  the  ligature  is  usually  applied  in  the  lower 
part  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  about  five  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  therefore  below  the  origin  of  its  profunda  femoris  branch.  The 
course  of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  above, 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
spine  of  the  pubes,  to  the  internal  condyle  below.  The  muscular 
guide  to  the  artery,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  the  inner  border  of 
the  sartorius  muscle,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  vessel. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back,  with  the  leg  rotated  slightly 
outward.  The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  correspond- 
ing to  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle;  it  commences  above, 
about  four  inches  below  Pouparfs  ligament.  This  incision  passes 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and  through  the  sheath  of 
the  sartorius,  exposing  the  inner  edge  of  this  muscle;  the  muscle  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  oblique  course  of  its  fibers.  In  this  in- 
<jision  some  tributaries  of  the  long  saphenous  vein  are  cut  and  clamped. 
Having  fully  recognized  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  this  is 
drawn  outward,  and  the  vessel  may  then  be  located  by  its  pulsation 
beneath  the  deep  fascia;  this  layer  of  deep  fascia  is  incised  along 
the  course  of  the  artery  and  the  vessel  thus  exposed.  In  tliis  situation 
the  vein  is  found  lying  behind  the  artery  and  still  slightly  to  its 
inner  side;  the  long  saphenous  nerve  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.  We  may  see  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  passing 
obliquely  inward  across  the  sheath  of  the  artery. 

The  loose  connective  tissue,  which  forms  the  sheath  of  the 
artery,  is  now  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  nicked  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  and  through  the  opening  thus  made  a  director  is 
introduced  between   the   artery   and   the   vein,   working   around  the 
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artery,  close  to  its  wall,  from  within  outward.  After  the  artery  has 
been  thus  isolated  a  catgut  ligature  is  carried  around  it,  also  from 
within  outward,  in  an  aneurism  needle.  Before  tying  the  ligature 
one  should  again  investigate  to  make  certain  that  the  artery  alone 
is  included,  and  then  tie  a  single  square  knot.  The  incision  is  closed 
with  several  catgut  sutures. 

The  Popliteal  Space. — The  femoral  artery  and  vein,  having  pas.'^ed 
through  the  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle, 
enter  the  popliteal  space,  and  are  known  here  as  the  popliteal  arterj' 
and  vein. 

The  popliteal  space  is  lozenge-shaped  and  situated  behind  the 
knee.  It  is  bounded  above  and  externally  by  the  biceps;  above  and 
internally  by  the  semimembranosus,  semitendinosus,  gracilis,  and 
sartorius,  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  being  known  as  the  outer  and 
inner  hamstrings,  respectively.  Below  and  externally  the  space  is 
bounded  by  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  below  and  in- 
ternally by  the  inner  head  of  the  same  muscle.  The  floor  of  the 
space  is  formed,  from  above  downward,  by  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint, 
and  the  popliteus  muscle. 

Passing  from  the  upper  angle,  through  the  space,  to  the  lower 
angle,  where  it  becomes  the  posterior  tibial,  is  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  emerging  from  beneath  the 
biceps  muscle,  is  the  external  popliteal  nerve ;  this  nerve  passes  down- 
ward and  outward  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  tendon. 

The  popliteal  artery,  with  its  accompanying  vein,  enters  the  pop- 
liteal space  above,  emerging  from  beneath  the  semimembranosus,  near 
the  upper  angle  of  the  space ;  therefore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space 
the  artery  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve;  about 
the  middle  of  the  space,  however,  the  artery  passes  underneath  the 
none ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  space  it  is  found  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  nerve. 

The  popliteal  artery  lies  close  to  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space, 
separated  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  by  a  little 
connect ive  tissue;  the  vein  is  placed  superficial  to  the  artery  and 
rather  to  its  outer  side;  the  int(M*nal  popliteal  nerve  lies  superficial 
to  the  vessels,  cros«in<r  them  from  al)ov(»  downward.  The  popliteal 
artery  fjivo?  olT  several  branches,  but  thoy  are  of  hut  little  surgical 
importance. 

Thr  p(>])liteal  space  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  superficial  fa?<;ia 
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(fat)  and  by  the  deep  fascia,  which  is  stretched  between  the  liara- 
string  tendons.  When  the  popliteal  artery  reaches  the  lower  part 
of  the  popliteal  space  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial. 

It  is  seldom  or  never  necessary  to  tie  the  popliteal;  for  popliteal 
aneurism  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  is  preferred. 

THE  LEG. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — Just  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
popliteus  muscle  the  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forward,  through 
an  opening  in  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the  tibia  and  the 
fibula,  to  the  front  of  the  leg;  it  then  passes  downward,  lying  upon 
the  front  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  accompanied  by  two 
vena}  comites,  one  on  either  side.     In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  the 
vessel  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on   its  inner  side  and  the 
extensor  longus  poUicis  on  its  outer  side.     Upon  the  front  of  the 
ankle  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  having 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  poUicis  on  its  inner  side  and  the 
•tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  on  its  outer  side.     Upon 
the  front  of  the  ankle  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  the 
perineus  tertius  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the.  tendons  of  the   ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum.     After  the  anterior  tibial  artery  emerges 
from  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the   anterior  annular  ligament, 
it  is  continued  downward  as  the  dorsalis  pedis,  lying  in  the  first 
interosseous  space,  and  giving  off  a  branch   which  pisses  outward 
across  the  tarsus,  and,  lower  down,  one  which  passes  outward  across 
the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.     This  latter  branch,   which   is 
known  as  the  metatarsal,  gives  off  three  descending  branches,  which 
pass  downward  upon  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interosseous  mus- 
cles as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  they  each  divide  into  two 
lateral  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  contiguous  halves  of 
the  adjoining  toes.     These  interosseous  branches  are  for  the  supply 
of  the  adjf>ining  sides  of  the  fifth  and  fourth,  fourth  and  third,  and 
third  and  s(*cond  toes.    The  dorsalis  pedis  itself  descends  upon  the  first 
interosseous  muscle,  this  part  of  the  artery — i.e.,  between  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones — being  called  the  dorsalis  hallucis;  it  divides 
to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  first  (big  toe)  and  second  toes, 
supplying  also  the  inner  side  of  the  big  toe. 
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The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  perforated  above  by  a 
large  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis,  which  passes  through  to  the  deep 
part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  anastomose  with  the  external  bra?ieh 
of  the  posterior  tibial  to  form  the  plantar  arch. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  external 
popliteal,  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery  at  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  leg,  and  then  accompanies  it  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  course.  The  nerve  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  as  this 
vessel  lies  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  by  curving  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  the  nerve  lies  upon  the 
front  of  the  artery,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch. 

Ligation  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — ^The  patient  lies 
upon  the  back,  with  the  knee  somewhat  flexed  and  a  sandbag  placed 
beneath  it.  The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a  point  below,  midway 
between  the  internal  and  external  malleoli. 

The  vessel  may  be  tied  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  as  it  lies 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the 
tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side  and  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis  on 
its  outer  side. 

An  incision,  about  two  fingers'  broad tli  external  to  the  prominent 
edge  of  the  shin  bone  and  two  or  three  inclios  long,  is  made  through 
the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  in- 
cised, and  working  down,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner  side 
and  tlie  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on  tlie  outer  side,  with  the  handle  of 
the  scalpi'l,  the  interosseous  membrane  is  reached.  The  foot  is  then 
somewhat  flexed  at  the  ankle — dorsal  flexion — to  relax  the  muscles, 
and  retractors  are  introduced  deep  into  the  wound,  and  the  artery, 
with  its  venai  comites  lying  upon  it,  is  exposed.  The  anterior  tibial 
nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  in  this  part  of  their 
course.  After  the  nerve  has  been  separated  from  the  artery-  a  liga- 
ture is  carried  around  the  vessel  from  without  inward  and  tied. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — This  vessel  passes  down  the  back 
of  the  le^,  and  below,  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  OS  calcis,  it  divides  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar. 
The  posterior  tibial  is  larger  than  the  anterior,  and  at  its  origin  lies 
deep  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  calf, — gastrocnemius  and  soleus, — 
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resting  upon  the  tibialis  posticus;  from  its  origin,  as  it  descends,  it 
gradually  approaches  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  is  more  superficial,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  being 
covered  only  by  the  deep  fascia  and  the  integument.  The  posterior 
tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  large  vena^  comites,  one  on  either 
side  of  it. 

Between  the  os  calcis  and  the  inner  malleolus,  and  beneath  the 
origin  of  the  adductor  poUicis,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  divides  into 
its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  and  external  plantar.  The  in- 
ternal plantar,  the  smaller,  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  The  external  plantar  passes  outward,  beneath  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum,  lying  upon  the  flexor  accessorius  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone;  it  then  turns  and  runs  inward  to  the  interval 
between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  large  perforating  branch  from  the  dorsalis  pedis, 
and  thus  forms  the  plantar  arch. 

From  the  plantar  arch  four  digital  branches  descend  in  the  corre- 
sponding interosseous  spaces  as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  they 
divide  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  toes.  The  contig- 
uous sides  of  the  big  toe  and  second  toe  and  the  inner  side  of  the  big 
toe  are  supplied  by  the  continuation  of  the  perforating  branch  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis,  which  divides,  at  the  cleft  between  the  big  and  second 
toes,  into  two  branches.  One  passes  inward  to  supply  the  inner  border 
of  the  great  toe  and  the  other  bifurcates  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides 
of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

As  the  posterior  tibial  artery  descends- in  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  the  venne  comites 
lie  one  on  each  side  of  it;  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  already  di- 
vided into  the  internal  and  external  plantar,  lies  to  its  outer  side; 
still  more  exterrially,  close  to  the  os  calcis,  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longiis  pollicis,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artorv.  lodged  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus,  are  the  ten- 
dons of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  lonjxus  diiritorum;  of  these 
two,  the  tibialis  posticus  hc\u^  the  more  int(Tnal  and  the  closer  to  the 
bone. 

Just  below  its  origin  the  posterior  tibial  artery  gives  off  a  large 
branch,  the  peroneal ;  this  branch  descends  along  the  fibular  side  of 
the  back  of  the  leg.  covered  by  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  and 
l\ing  u])on  and  partly  covered  by  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
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The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  accompanies  the  posterior  tibial 
artery;  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  internal  popliteal,  and  is  a  large 
nerve.  At  its  commencement  the  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  but,  a  short  distance  from  its  origin  the  artery  passing  ob- 
liquely inward  toward  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg  and  the  course  of  the 
nen'e  being  straight,  the  nerve  thereby  gets  to  lie  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  continues  down  the  back  of 
the  leg  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  divides,  in  the  space 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  into  the  internal  and 
external  plantar. 

Ligation  of  the  Posterior  Tibial. — This  vessel  may  be  ex- 
posed and  tied  just  above  the  ankle-joint  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  An  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long  midway 
between  the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  inner 
border  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  This  incision  reaches  through  the  integu- 
ment and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  incised 
and  the  posterior  tibial  artery  exposed;  it  is  found  quite  superficial, 
together  with  its  venae  comites,  one  on  either  side.  To  the  outer  side 
of  the  vessels,  nearer  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
The  veins  are  separated  from  the  artery,  and  a  ligature  then  carried 
around  the  artery  in  an  aneurism  needle,  from  within  outward  in 
order  to  avoid  the  nerve,  and  tied. 

Tenotomy. — This  operation  is  done  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife 
through  a  very  small  incision  in  the  skin. 

Tendo  Achillis. — The  foot  is  strongly  flexed  so  as  to  put  the 
tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  a  narrow  tenotomy  knife  entered  close 
to  tlie  inner  border  of  the  tendon  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
above  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis;  the  knife  is  entered  upon  the 
flat  and  pushed  through  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  tendon  as  far 
as  its  outer  border;  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  is  directed  toward  the  tendon,  and  with  several  strokes 
the  tendon  is  divided.  Tlie  division  of  the  tendon  is  really  accom- 
plished by  strongly  flexing  the  foot  and  thus  making  the  tendon  very 
tense  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife. 

'i'here  is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  if  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  introduced  close  to  the  inner  border 
of  tlic  tendon  (see  Posterior  Tibial  Artery,  etc.). 

Tknix)xs  of  the  TiiHALis  Posticus  and  Flexor  Longus  Dkji- 
toimm. — ^J'hese  tendons  are  divided  as  they  descend  in  the  groove 
u|)on  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus. 
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The  inner  edge  of  this  groove,  which  marks  the  posterior  border 
of  the  internal  malleolus,  should  be  recognized  and  the  tenotomy  knife 
introduced  upon  the  flat,  so  that  it  enters  in  front  of  the  tendons, 
between  the  tendons  and  the  floor  of  the  groove  upon  the  posterior 
border  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  knife  is  then  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  is  directed  toward  the  tendons,  and  by  forcibly  flexing 
(dorsal  flexion)  the  foot  and  everting  it,  thus  making  the  tendons  tense, 
their  division  is  accomplished  (see  Posterior  Tibial  Artery,  etc.). 

OPERATIONS   FOR  VARICOSE  VEINS. 

Varicose  Veins  usually  involve  the  veins  upon  the  inner  and 
back  side  of  the  leg  and  the  inner-anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh,  along 
ihe  course  of  the  internal  saphenous.  The  veins  become  increased 
in  length,  tortuous,  irregularly  dilated  and  pouched,  the  walls  very 
much  thickened  in  some  places  and  very  thin  in  others.  The  affected 
veins,  especially  over  bony  surfaces,  are  liable  to  injur}'  or  may 
rupture  spontaneously  with  severe  hemorrhage.  Ulcers  may  develop 
and  the  skin  may  be  eczematous,  and  the  veins  may  become  inflamed 
and  thrombosed. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  leg  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  two  groups.  The  branches  of  one  or  both  of  these  groups  may 
be  affected  in  varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  The  veins  of  the  outer  and 
posterior  sides  of  the  leg  join  to  form  the  external  or  short  saphenous 
vein,  and  the  veins  upon  the  inner  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  leg 
are  tributary  to  the  internal  saphenous.  In  the  leg  the  main  trunks 
of  the  external  saphenous  and  internal  sapherous  veins  are  accom- 
panied by  tlie  external  and  internal  saphenous  nerves,  and  these 
should  be  avoided  in  applying  ligatures  to  the  veins. 

The  Interxal  or  TiONG  SArHEXors  Vein  drains  the  inner 
and  anterior  aspects  of  the  leg.  It  ascends  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee,  lying  just  ])osterior  to  the  internal  condyle,  and  continues 
upward  in  the  thigli  to  join  the  femoral  vein  in  the  upper  part  of 
Scarpa's  triangle.  In  the  leg  the  main  trunk  of  the  vein  is  accom- 
pained  by  the  internal  or  long  saphenous  nerve. 

The  External  or  Short  Saphenous  Vein  drains  the  outer 
and  back  sides  of  the  lesr.  It  commonces  bv  the  union  of  a  number 
of  venous  branches  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  passes  upward 
behind  the  external  malleolus,  ascends  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
tendo  Aehillis,  and  continues  up  the  back  of  the  leg  as  far  as  the 
popliteal  space,  where  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia  to  terminate  in  the 
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popliteal  vein.  The  vein  is  accompanied  by  the  external  saphenous 
nerve. 

Trendelenburg  Operation. — ^This  operation  consists  in  ligation 
and  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh.  According  to  Trendelenburg  the  varicosities  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  valves  in  the  internal  saphenous  have  become 
incompetent  and  the  weight  of  the  entire  column  of  venous  blood 
from  the  vena  cava  is  placed  upon  the  terminal  veins,  which  thus 
become  stretched,  elongated,  tortuous  and  varicosed.  This  condition 
may  be  demonstrated  by  elevating  the  lower  limb  with  the  patient 
lying  down  so  as  to  empty  the  limb  as  nearly  completely  as  possible 
of  venous  blood.  AVhile  the  limb  is  held  in  the  elevated  position  a 
bandage  is  applied  around  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  just  tight 
enough  to  obstruct  the  venous  flow.  The  patient  is  then  directed  to 
stand  up,  and  if  the  saphenous  vein,  above  the  bandage,  becomes  dis- 
tended with  blood,  the  vein  filling  from  above  due  to  the  blood 
dropping  back  into  the  vein  without  any  resistance  being  offered  upon 
the  part  of  the  valves,  it  shows  that  these  are  incompetent,  that  they 
offer  no  support  to  the  column  of  blood,  and  that  the  Trendelenburg 
operation  is  indicated. 

An  incision  about  four  inches  long  is  made  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  and  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  internal  saphenous 
vein.  The  vein  is  exposed  in  the  incision,  it<^  branches  ligated  double 
with  plain  catgut.  Each  branch  is  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The 
vein  is  ligated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  and  in  the  lower 
part  and  the  intervening  portion,  three  or  four  inches,  resected. 

SciiEDE^s  Operaton. — No  tourniquet  is  necessary.  It  is  of 
advantage  to  commence  the  operation  by  exposing  and  tying  the  veins 
that  go  to  make  up  the  internal  saphenous  just  above  the  knee-joint. 
For  this  purpose  a  transverse  incision  is  made  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh,  about  four  inches  above  the  knee-joint.  This  incision 
is  three  or  four  inches  long.  It  penetrates  into  the  subcutaneous  fat 
layer  down  to  the  deep  fascia  and  exposes  the  several  large  sub- 
cutaneous venous  branches  that  represent  the  internal  saphenous  vein. 
They  may  be  very  much  dilated  and  sacculated.  These  several 
branches  are  tied  double  with  plain  catgut  and  divided  between  the 
ligatures.  The  incision  is  closed  with  several  sutures  and  a  wet 
bichloride  towel  placed  over  it  temporarily,  until  the  rest  of  the 
operation  has  been  completed. 

In  order  to  expose  the  varicosed  subcutaneous  branches  in  the 
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leg  a  circular  incision  is  made  which  penotratca  into  the  subcutaneous 
fat  layer  dowB  to  the  deep  fascia.  This  incision  is  made  all  around 
the  leg,  a!>out  on  a  level  with  the  bulging  part  of  the  calf — five  or 
six  inches  below  the  knee-joint.  The  incision  is  carried  all  around 
the  leg,  but  not  all  at  once.     The  incision  is  made  around  the  leg. 


Fill.  '■■•■'.  -OiHTatlon  Inr  V.iri.-owi-  V.iiis. 
Kb-Ti!  tbc  Intrrnnl  snrhcnr.us  aud  lU 
irlbutari™  nn-  afT.Ttpd.  Imtslon  ubnvc 
kiii-P  (hrauKli  whiih  Itii-  Um  rnal  saphi- 
iKiu*  li  rxiirw'il  and  llRiiKd.  Ciri-utnr  In- 
i-lBlon  aniuiM  tli.-  Ire  lo  ■■ipcif"  mid  llgnto 


litilc  l.v  HMI,'.  i'\i..>:^m-  iiud  ligati 
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ami  tut.     Till-  inri.-inii   is  tiicii  c 


the  veins  as  tlicy  are  met  with. 
i  way  iironnd  the  icg  and  the 
of  till'  iiicisidii  are  tied  double 
ftl   farther  iirouiid  the  lep  and 
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ligatures.  Proceeding  in  this  way  much  loss  of  blood  is  avoided.  The 
larger  veins  may  usually  be  seen,  clamped  double,  and  ligated  before 
they  are  cut.  Some  of  the  smaller  veins  will  not  be  recognized  until 
they  have  been  cut.  They  are  caught  with  clamps  and  ligated.  The 
incision  penetrates  down  to  the  deep  fascia  throughout  its  entire 
extent,  thus  making  certain  that  no  veins  have  been  overlooked.  It 
will  not  be  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  carry  the  incision  entirely 
around  the  leg,  only  around  that  part  which  corresponds  to  the 
location  of  the  varicose  veins. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  brought  together  with  interrupted 
sutures  of  silk-worm  gut. 

Madelung's  Operation. — This  operation  consists  in  stripping 
and  excising  the  individual  varicosed  veins.  This  plan  is  especially 
adapted  to  those  cases  where  the  varicosities  are  fairly  definitely 
limited  to  several  larger  individual  veins.  Above  in  the  thigh,  or  in 
the  leg,  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  internal  saphenous  or  to 
the  vein  or  veins  that  are  to  be  excised,  a  longitudinal  incision  which 
exposes  the  enlarged  varicosed  vein  is  made.  The  vein  is  picked  up, 
tied  double,  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  lower  end  of 
the  vein  is  drawn  through  the  ring  of  a  blunt  dissector,  which  is  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  vein  then  separated  with  the  dissector  as 
far  as  it  can  be  reached.  As  the  venous  trunk  is  separated  and  drawn 
out  of  the  incision  its  tributaries  are  clamped  and  tied  and  cut  as 
they  are  met  with.  Having  proceeded  as  far  as  possible  along  the 
course  of  the  vein  through  the  first  incision,  a  second  is  made  by 
incising  the  skin  over  the  ring  of  the  dissector,  which  is  presented 
under  the  skin,  and  the  length  of  vein  which  has  already  been  isolated 
is  drawn  out  through  this  second  incision.  The  vein  may  then  be 
followed  farther  along  its  course,  making  still  a  third  incision  farther 
down  the  leg  if  necessary.  One  or  several  veins  may  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  according  to  the  number  of  enlarged  venous  trunks  that 
are  present.  The  first  incision  is  usually  placed  about  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  is  two  to  three  inches  long. 

If  the  varicose  veins  are  limited  to  the  leg  a  transverse  incision 
may  be  made  which  extends  part  way  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg  so  as  to  expose  the  several  varicosed  veins.  The  veins  are  tied 
double  and  divided,  and  may  then  be  followed  down  the  leg  with 
the  ring  dissector  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  above. 

Varicose  Ulcer. — ^The  ulcer  associated  with  varicose  veins  may 
be  treated  very  satisfactorily  by  surgical  operation.     After  the  veins 
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leading  op  from  the  ulcer  have  been  ligated  and  divided  according 
to  the  plsDB  described  above,  the  baee  of  the  nicer  is  excised  and 
the  surface  covered  with  skin-graftB.  In  some  cases  it  is  advantageoas 
to  make  an  incision  a  short  distance  below  the  ulcer  and  ligate  and 
divide  the  veins  that  lead  from  below,  up  to  the  ulcer. 


AMPUTATIONS,  RESECTIONS,  ETC. 
Sn^cal  Anatemy  of  the  Skeleton  <A  the  Foot. — A  knowledge 
of  the  composition  and  articulations  of  the  skeleton  of  the  foot  in  of 
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niiicli  practical   value  in   performing  the  various  amputations  upon 
this  part. 

The  tarsus  is  made  up  of  two  rows — or,  better,  two  groups — of 
irregular-shaped  boiiep.  The  first  row  concifts  of  the  os  calcis  and 
asiragahis,  the  os  calcis  occupying  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  form- 
ing the  heel,  the  astragalus  being  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  par- 
tially resting  upon  the  ob  calcis  and  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  aiiklf-jnint.  The  anterior,  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones  are 
on  about  (he  same  plane,  and  form  an  unintcrrnpted  line  from  the 
outer  to  tJie  inner  side  of  the  foot.    The  anterior,  articular  surface  of 
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the  astragalus  is  convex,  and  is  located  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
that  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  rather  concave. 

The  second  group  consists  of  the  cuboid,  which  is  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  articulating  with  the  os  calcis;  the  scaphoid,  which 
is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  articulating  behind  with  the  astragalus; 
and  the  three  cuneiforms.  This  second  group  presents  anteriorly  an 
irregular  row  of  articular  surfaces  which  is  convex  toward  the  toes, 
its  outer  end  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  ankle-joint  than  its 
inner  end. 

We  next  come  to  the  metatarsal  bones,  five  in  number,  which 
articulate  as  follows:  The  two  outer,  those  of  the  little  toe  and  the 
fourth,  with  the  cuboid;  the  third,  middle  one,  with  the  external 
cuneiform;  the  second  with  the  middle  cuneiform;  and  the  first, 
that  of  the  big  toe,  with  the  internal  cuneiform.  The  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity,  which  pro- 
jects outward  and  is  easily  felt  underneath  the  skin;  this  is  an  im- 
portant surgical  guide.  The  second  metatarsal  bone  is  characterized 
by  its  base  projecting  backward,  into  the  tarsus,  beyond  the  bases  of 
the  adjoining  metatarsal  bones;  so  that  the  tarso-metatarsal  artic- 
ular line  is  interrupted  at  this  point. 

We  therefore  have  an  articular  junction  between  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus  behind  and  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front,  which  we 
might  call  the  Chopart  joint.  Through  this  we  do  the  Chopart 
amputation.  The  inner  end  of  the  scaphoid  presents  a  prominent 
tuberosity,  which  is  readily  felt  beneath  the  skin  just  below  and  in 
front  of  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus;  this  tubercle  is  the  guide  to 
the  inner  end  of  the  Chopart  joint,  the  outer  end  of  the  joint  being 
located  one  thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberositv  which  marks  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  articular  line  between  the  tai'sus  behind  and  the  metatarsus 
in  front  might  be  called  the  Lisfranc  junction.  This  line  is  curved, 
with  its  convexity  forward  toward  the  toes.  The  outer  end  of  the 
junction  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe,  which  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity  that  may  be  readily  felt 
and  which  is  the  guide  to  the  joint.  The  inner  end  of  the  Lisfranc 
junction  is  lower  than  the  outer,  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  toes, 
and  may  be  located  two  fingers'  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  scaphoid. 

The  line  of  the  Lisfranc  articulation  is  interrupted  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  rather  less  than  one- 
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fourth  inch  farther  into  the  tarsus  than  the  third  metatarsal,  and  again 
by  the  fact  that  the  articulation  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big 
toe)  and  the  internal  cuneiform  is  about  half  an  inch  lower,  nearer 
the  toe,  than  that  between  the  second  metatarsal  and  the  middle 
cuneiform. 

ExARTicuLATiON  OF  THE  BiG  ToE.  Oval  Method. — ^The  toe  is 
seized  with  the  left  hand  and  a  dorsal  incision  made  upon  the  head 
(lower  extremity)  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  commencing  about  one-half 
inch  above  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint;  this  incision  is  carried 
straight  down  to  a  point  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  web  of  the 
toe  and  then  around  the  toe,  cutting  everything  to  the  bone. 

One  should  remember  that  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
big  toe  is  large  and  requires  a  considerable  flap  to  cover  it.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  flap  are  seized  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  the  flap  dissected  away  from  the  bone.  Flexing  the  toe,  the 
joint  is  opened  upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  the  lateral  ligaments  being 
divided,  while  the  toe  is  pulled  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
and  finally  the  remaining  attached  soft  parts  are  separated,  cutting 
close  to  the  bone  and  from  within  outward.  Spurting  vessels  are 
clamped  and  tied  and  the  wound  closed  with  four  or  five  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.  A  small  drain  may  be  left  in  situ  for  two  days.  Am- 
putation of  the  other  toes  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  above. 

EXAUTICULATION  OF  THE  BiG  TOE,  WITH  REMOVAL  OF  THE  FiRST 

Metatarsal  Bone. — An  incision  is  made  which  begins  just  above  the 
tarso-metatarsal  joint,  articulation  of  the  metatarsal  with  the  internal 
cuneiform,  which  is  located  about  one  finger's  breadth  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  this  is  carried  down,  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foot,  to  the  web  of  the  toe,  at  which  point  it  is  carried, 
in  the  form  of  an  oval,  around  the  toe  (see  Fig.  355).  This  incision, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  reaches  to  the  bone.  The  edges  of  the 
incif-ion  are  drawn  apart  with  retractors,  and  the  soft  parts  separated 
from  the  metatarsal  bone,  after  which  the  joint  above,  between  the 
metatarsal  and  internal  cuneiform  bones,  is  opened  and  the  meta- 
tarsal enucleated  out  of  its  bed  of  soft  parts,  cutting  with  the  edge 
of  the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  tendons  of  the  big  toe  are  cut  short  above  at  the  level  of  the 
tarso-metatarsal  joint.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  tourniquet  in  this 
amputation.  Sjnirtinjr  vessels  are  caught  and  tied,  and  after  the  bleed- 
ing has  been  checked  the  wound  is  cIoschI  with  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.     The  incision  may  be  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  foot 
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instead  of  upon  the  dorsum ;  this  is  better  for  drainage,  but  the  ecar 
is  not  so  well  located. 

ExARTicuLATiON  OF  THE  LITTLE  ToE. — Amputation  of  the  little 
toe  and  its  metatarsal  bone  may  be  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
preceding. 

For  Bunion  (Hallux  Valoi-s). — This  condition  consists  in 
a  prominent  angulation  at  the  metatarso-plialangeal  joint  of  the  iirst 
(big)  toe  due  to  the  displacement  outward,  toward  the  middle  line 


of  the  foot,  of  the  big  toe.  The  inner  portion  of  the  head  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone  and  the  correspond inp  portion  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  first  phalanx  gradnally  become  hypertrophied,  with 
the  result  that  the  corresponding  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  bones 
assume  a  plane  which  is  oblique  to  the  long  Ji-ve?  of  the  bones,  and 
thus  the  altered  position  of  the  toe  becomes  perm.inent.  A  bursa  ia 
gradually  developed  over  the  prominent  nngle.  This  bursa  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  bruising,  pressure,  attacks  if  acute  inflammation, 
etc.,  and  may  be  the  source  of  much  pain  and  discomfort.  Osteotomy 
of  the  distal  end  of  the  metatarsal  boup,  or  resection  of  the  head  of 
the  bone,  may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  condition. 
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Osteotomy  of  the  First  Metatarsal  Bone, — ^The  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  big  toe  is  divided  at  a  point  just  posterior  to  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity (head).  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  foot.  The  incision  is  about  one  inch  long  and  is  placed  just 
posterior  to  the  location  of  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint,  so  as  to 
expose  the  anterior  end  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  incision 
is  placed  nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot 
(this  position  is  better  for  the  scar  that  results)  and  penetrates 
through  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone.  The  osteotome,  chisel, 
is  introduced  in  the  incision  down  to  the  bone.  The  chisel  is  turned 
so  that  its  edge  occupies  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  rests  firmly  upon  the  bone  about  one- 
half  inch  behind  its  articular  end.  The  bone  is  divided. at  this  point 
with  several  blows  of  the  mallet.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  more 
satisfactor}'  to  resect  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  bone  instead  of 
making  the  simple  linear  osteotomy  described  above.  The  toe  is 
then  restored  to  its  natural  straight  position.  The  incision  is  closed 
without  drainage,  dressings  applied,  and  the  foot  placed  in  plaster 
of  Paris.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  divide  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  proprius  hallucis  if  it  has  become  relatively  so  shori; 
that  it  interferes  with  the  proper  reposition  of  the  toe. 

According  to  Mayo  bunion  is  corrected  by  excising  the  bursa  and 
resecting  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  The  raw  end  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  is  then  covered  over  by  turning  a  piece  of  the  synovial 
lining  of  the  bunion  into  the  joint.  A  portion  of  the  bursa  is  left 
for  this  purpose.    In  this  way  ankylosis  of  the  joint  is  prevented. 

For  Hammbr-Toe. — Tliis  condition  can  be  corrected  as  a  rule 
by  subcutaneous  division  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  affected  toe 
and  by  forcibly  extending  the  toe.  After  the  tendons  have  been 
divided  and  the  toe  straightened  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
skin  on  the  un<ler,  flexor,  side  of  the  toe  is  so  tense  that  it  will  be 
neces«sary  to  incise  it.  A  V-sliaped  incision  with  the  point  of  the  V 
upward,  toward  the  web  of  the  toe  is  made.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  liave  an  open  wound  which  lieals  by  granulation. 

Tins  condition  may  also  be  corrected  by  resecting  the  articular 
end  of  one  of  the  plialauL^es  of  the  aft'ected  joint.  The  articulation 
can  be  rcaoliod  through  an  incision  upon  its  dorsal  aspect.  The  joint 
is  ojK'ni'd  and  one  end  of  either  one  or  the  other  phalanx  resected.  It 
will  he  necessary  in  those  cases,  also,  to  diyide  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
atVccted  toe. 
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For  Inqeowinq  Toe-nail.  Removal  of  the  Offending  Half 
of  the  Nail. — Thia  operation  is  done  under  local  cocain  anaesthe- 
sia, A  rubber  band  is  tied  tight  around  the  root  of  the  toe  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  cocain  to  this  part  and  in  order  to  control 
the  hemorrliage.  The  end  of  a  sharp-pointed  scissors  is  pushed  under 
the  nail  and  down  the  middle,  as  far  as  the  root,  and  with  this  the  nail 
is  split.  The  half  of  the  nail  which  is  to  be  removed  is  then  grasped 
with  an  artery  forceps  and  torn  away  from  the  matrix. 

Coiling  Operation. — Cocain  anjesthesia.  A  nibljer  band  is  tied 
around  the  root  of  the  toe.  The  soft  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
affected  side  of  the  toe,  are  transfi-xed  with  a  long,  narrow-blsded  knife 


and  excised.  The  incision  should  extend  backward  well  beyond  the 
root  of  the  nail.  In  addition,  the  corresponding  half  of  the  nail  may  be 
removed  as  described  above.  The  bleeding  digital  branch  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  toe  may  be  clamped  and  tied.  Although  a  snug  band- 
age and  elevation  of  the  limb  usually  suffice  to  control  the  hemorrhage, 
still  it  is  wise  to  ligate  the  bleeding  point.  The  raw  surfaces  are  dis- 
infected and  covered  with  a  wad  of  gauze  and  a  bandage  applied. 

AUPIJTATION    THBOCCH    TIIE    TaHSO-M  ETA  TARSAL    ARTICULATION 

(LiSFRA>fc). — A  tourniquet  is  applied  just  above  the  knee.  The  right 
foot,  for  example.  The  foot  should  extend  over  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  guides  to  the  Lisfranc  joint  are,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the 
prominent  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (little  toe)  and,  on  the 
inner  side,  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  {big  toe)  which  is  located 
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a  finger's  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid.  The 
lower  part  of  the  foot  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand  (the  palm  of  the 
hand  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot),  with  the  thumb  upon  the  outer 
guide  and  the  index  finger  upon  the  inner  guide,  and  a  curved 
incision,  with  its  convexity  downward  toward  the  toes,  is  then  made; 
this  incision  extends  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  its  outer 
to  its  inner  border,  commencing  and  ending  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  joint,  so  that  when  the  skin  retracts  it  will  not  leave  the  ends 
of  the  bones  protruding  beyond  the  edge  of  the  flap  (see  Fig.  339). 
An  incision  is  then  carried  down,  along  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of 
the  foot,  from  either  end  of  the  dorsal  incision,  as  far  as  the  web  of  the 
toes. 

The  short  flap  which  has  been  marked  out  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  is  dissected  back  to  the  level  of  the  articulation  and  should 
include  only  the  integument  and  the  subcutaneous  fat. 

Now,  forcibly  flexing  the  foot,  the  extensor  tendons  on  tlie  dor- 
sum are  divided  to  the  bone  and  the  point  of  the  knife  inserted  into 
the  joint  behind  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and 
this  joint  thus  opened.  The  knife  is  then  carried  inward  across  the 
foot,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  is  not  straight,  but  con- 
vex, the  convexity  being  directed  forward  toward  the  toes. 

When  we  reach  the  point  where  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  second  toe  projects  into  the  tarsus,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
turned  bactward  toward  the  ankle  for  about  one-fourth  inch,  and 
then,  again  turning  it  inward,  the  joint  between  the  base  of  the 
second  metatarsal  and  the  middle  cuneiform  is  opened.  The  edge  of 
the  knife  is  then  turned  forward  toward  the  toes,  and  carried  in  this 
direction  for  about  one-half  inch,  in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
joint  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big  toe)  and  the  internal  cunei- 
form, wliicli  is  then  also  o})ened. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcibly,  thus  causing  the  joint  to 
gape  widely,  the  metatarsus,  the  portion  of  the  foot  which  is  to  be 
amputated,  is  freed  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel  upon  its  deep  plantar 
as}>ect,  and  then,  with  the  long  knife,  and  cutting  close  to  the  bone, 
all  the  soft  parts  are  separated  upon  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot 
down  to  the  webs  of  the  toes,  at  which  point  the  long  plantar  flap  is 
cut  from  within  outward  and  the  amputation  is  complete. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  damp  and  tie  the  dorsalis  pedis  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  foot,  near  the  inner  border,  and  in  the  large 
plantar  flap  the  branches  of  the  plantar  arch. 
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We  have  upon  the  dorsum  a  short,  semilunar  flap  which  is  com- 
posed of  skin  and  fat  only,  and  upon  the  plantar  aspect  a  long  flap 


composed  of  all  the  structures  of  the  sole  of  the  foot    The  edges  of 
these  flaps  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

In  amputating  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  in  the  same  way  by  the 
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operator,  indicating  the  bony  guides  with  his  finger  and  thumbs  the 
incision  being  made  from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot. 

Amputation  through  the  Medio-tarsal  Joint  (Chopabt). — 
The  tourniquet  is  placed  around  the  limb  above  the  knee-joint.  The 
right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  extends  over  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  guide  to  the  Chopart  joint,  on  the  inner  side  of  the.  foot,  is  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  we  measure  a 
thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which  marks  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  in  order  to  locate  the  outer  end  of  the  joint. 
The  foot  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  as  described  in  the  Lisfranc, 
the  index  finger  on  the  inner  guide,  tubercle  of  scaphoid,  and  the 
thumb  marking  the  level  of  the  joint  externally. 

As  in  the  Lisfranc,  a  short  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  making 
a  dorsal  incision,  curved,  with  the  convexity  forward  toward  the  toes. 
This  incision  commences  at  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  rather  in 
front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  (nearer  the  toes)  and  ends  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  likewise  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  (see  Pig.  339). 
From  either  end  of  this  dorsal  incision  a  lateral  incision  is  carried 
forward,  along  either  border  of  the  foot,  toward  the  toes. 

The  short  anterior  flap  is  now  seized  and,  including  only  the 
skin  and  fat,  is  reflected  back  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  joint. 
Forcibly  flexing  the  foot,  the  medio-tarsal  joint  is  then  opened,  from 
within  outward,  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  joint 
immediately  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  so  as  to  enter  be- 
tween this  bone  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus;  then,  continuing 
outward  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  the  joint  between  the 
cuboid  and  the  os  calcis  is  opened,  care  being  taken  not  to  enter, 
by  mistake,  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcibly,  and  thus  causing  the  opened 
joint  to  gape,  the  plantar  ligaments,  which  bind  the  bones  together, 
are  divided  with  the  scalpel,  and  then  a  long  knife  is  introduced 
into  the  joint  and  the  long  plantar  flap  cut  with  a  sawing  motion, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  being  applied  close  to  the  bones,  thus  separat- 
ing all  the  j)lantar  soft  parts  from  the  bones  as  far  down  as  the 
lieads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  whore,  with  a  cut  from  within  out- 
ward, the  long  plantar  flap  is  completed. 

It  is  necessary  to  catch  the  stump  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  near 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  upon  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  branches 
of  the  plantar  arch  in  the  long  posterior  flap.     The  dorsal  flap  is 
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short,  and  consists  of  skin  and  fat;  the  plantar  flap  is  long,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  soft  parts  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  edges  of  the 
flaps  are  united  with  several  interrupted  catgut  or  silkworm-gut 
sutures. 

In  operating  upon  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  by  the  surgeon  in 
the  same  way,  the  incision  marking  out  the  dorsal  flap  being  made 
from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  stump  which  re- 
sults is  very  apt,  after  a  time,  to  become  extended  at  the  ankle-joint ; 
in  order  to  avoid  this  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been 
recommended.  This,  however,  helps  but  little,  and  many  surgeons 
have  discarded  this  method  of  amputation  entirely. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Ankle-joint. — The  ankle-joint  is  formed 
by  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  astragalus.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  bound  together  by  the  so-called 
interosseous  ligament,  thus  forming  an  arched  concavity  into  which 
the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  received.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  tibio-fibular  arch  is  formed  by  the  external  malleolus 
(lower  end  of  fibula),  which  extends  a  finger^s  breadth  lower  than 
the  inner  malleolus;  the  vault  and  inner  buttress  of  the  arch  are 
formed  by  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  and  the  inner 
malleolus.  The  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  is  broader  in  front  than 
behind. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  presents  an  upper, 
smooth  surface,  which  slopes  downward  and  backward  and  which  is 
also  wider  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  continuous,  on  each  side,  with 
a  lateral,  smooth  facet  for  articulation  with  the  inner  and  outer 
malleoli. 

The  joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  several  separate  portions.  Behind,  it  is 
very  thin  and  membranous,  but  is  thicker  in  front  and  upon  the 
sides. 

The  capsule  is  attached  above,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  to  the 
margin  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  on  the  sides  to  the  margins  of  the 
inner  and  outer  malleoli;  below  it  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  rough 
surface  of  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis,  some  of  the  fibers  on  the 
inner  side  extending  forward  to  the  scaphoid. 

The  joint  is  provided  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  applied 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  capsular  ligament. 
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EXARTICULATIOK  OF  THE  FOOT  AT  THE  AnKLE- JOINT  (SyME). — 

The  right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  should  extend  over  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  is  grasped  by  the  operator  with  the  left  hand.  An  in- 
cision is  made  which  commences  upon  the  external  malleolus,  just 
above  its  tip,  and  which  is  carried  straight  downward  and  around  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  thence  upward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  internal 
malleolus;  this  incision  reaches  to  the  bone  throughout  its  course. 
A  second  incision  is  made  which  passes  across  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  through  the  skin,  joining  the  ends  of  the  first  incision. 

Having  incised  the  integument  upon  the  front  of  the  ankle, 
the  extensor  tendons,  etc.,  are  exposed;  these  are  divided  and  the 
ankle-joint  entered  by  cutting  through  the  anterior  ligament.  In 
doing  this  one  should  not,  by  mistake,  enter  the  joint  between  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 

After  the  anterior  ligament  has  been  freely  divided  the  foot  is 
strongly  flexed,  and  then  the  lateral  ligament,  upon  each  side,  is 
divided  close  to  the  bone.  The  joint  now  gapes,  and  while  a  con- 
stantly increasing  traction  is  made  upon  the  foot  the  tendons  of  the 
peronei  are  cut  on  the  outer  side  and  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
posticus,  etc.,  on  the  inner  side. 

Cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  the  os 
calcis  is  then  dissected  out  of  its  bed,  drawing  the  foot  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other  as  this  dissection  progresses,  and  occa- 
sionally searching  with  the  finger  for  resisting  bands,  etc.,  that  inter- 
fere with  the  enucleation  of  the  bone.  One  should  avoid  button- 
holing the  flap,  especially  as  the  back  part  of  the  os  calcis  is  reached 
and  as  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  being  separated  from 
the  bone;  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  the  inner  side  of  the  flap 
may  also  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the 
bone. 

After  the  os  calcis  has  been  thus  enucleated  from  the  soft  parts 
of  the  heel  and  the  foot  removed,  the  flap  is  turned  up  and  dissected 
away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  application  of  the  saw.  A  thin 
slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  malleoli  are  then  removed. 
The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  external  plantar  vessels  are 
li*:ated  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  drawn  down  and 
cut  short,  as  are  al?o  the  ends  of  any  divided  tendons  that  present 
themselves,  and  the  wound  then  closed  with  interrupted  catgut 
sutures. 
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Fig.  344.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.  A,  astragalus;  C,  os  calcls;  S,  sca- 
phoid; TA,  tendo  Achillis.  Dotted  lines  show  lines  of  section  through  the 
bones  in  Pirogoff' s  amputation. 


Fig.  345.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.    Dotted  lines  show  section  through 

bones.     Qflnther's  modification. 


TA    » 


Fig.  346.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.     Dotted  lines  show  section  through 

bones.     Le  Fort's  modification. 
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If  a  drain  is  used,  this  may  emerge  through  a  small  longitudinal 
incision,  which  is  made  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Koenig  recommends  suture  of 
the  divided  anterior  tendons  to  the  edge  of  the  lower,  tumed-up 
flap. 

Upon  the  left  foot  the  incision  would  be  made  from  the  tip  of 
the  internal  malleolus  around  the  sole  of  the  foot,  terminating  just 
above  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus. 

EXARTICULATION  OF  THE  FoOT  AT  THE  AnKLE- JOINT  (PiROOOPP). 

— The  incisions  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  operation — the  Syme. 
After  the  ankle-joint  has  been  freely  opened,  the  soft  parts  are 
separated  from  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  backward,  beyond  the 
incision  that  passes  through  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus.  The 
soft  parts  being  then  retracted,  the  saw  is  applied  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  OS  calcis  and  the  bone  cut  square  through  upon  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  and  corresponding  to  the  incision  that 
passes  through  the  soft  parts  around  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

This  hooded  tegumentary  flap,  which  contains  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  OS  calcis,  is  now  separated  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bones,  and  a 
thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  together  with  both  malleoli, 
then  sawn  off.  This  section  is  made  upon  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  these  bones. 

The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries 
are  ligatod  and  the  corresponding  nerves  are  drawn  down  and  cut 
short. 

When  the  flap  is  brought  into  position,  the  sawn  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis  and  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  are  apposed;  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

If  drainage  is  desired,  it  may  be  provided  by  making  a  small 
longitudinal  opening  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  If  the  traction  of  the  tendo  Achillis  upon 
the  segment  of  the  os  calcis  which  is  left  in  the  flap  is  considerable, 
the  tendon  mav  be  divided  subcutaneouslv. 

Koenig  advises  suture  of  the  ends  of  the  cut  anterior  tendons 
to  the  od<re  of  the  tumed-up  flap  to  prevent  these  tendons  retracting 
up  tlio  le<r,  and  also  to  hold  the  flap  in  position. 

The  sawn  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  usuallv  easilv  retained  in 
apposition  by    the   bandage   and   dressings,   especially   if   the    tendo 
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Achillis  has  been  divided.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  fix  the  segment 
of  the  OS  calcis  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  by  driving  a  nail  through 
the  OS  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 

GUnther's  Modification  of  Pirogoffs  Operation. — ^The  incision 
across  the  front  of  the  ankle  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  opera- 
tion; the  lower  incision,  which  passes  through  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
instead  of  passing  vertically  downward  is  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  forward ;  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  this  incision  passes 
just  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  and  a  similar  obliquity  is  also 
observed  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the  incision  striking  just 
behind  the  tuberositv  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  soft 
parts  are  dissected  back,  away  from  the  bones,  for  a  short  distance,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  ankle-joint  is  freely  opened  and  the 
saw  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  behind  the  astragalus 
and  the  os  calcis  sawn  through,  not  straight  down  as  in  the  Pirogoff, 
but  obliquely  downward  and  forvi'ard  so  as  to  end  just  behind  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and,  being  well  retracted,  the  lower  ends  of  these  bones 
are  sa\ni  off  obliquely  from  behind  forward  and  downward. 

The  sawn  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  now  applied  to  the  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  without  any  rotation,  and  thus  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  is  avoided,  and,  further,  that  part  of  the  stump  which  sup- 
ports the  weight  and  is  applied  to  the  ground  corresponds  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  integument  covering  it. 

After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  It  may  be  wise  to 
fix  the  stump  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  tibia  with  a 
nail,  which  is  driven  through  the  os  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia,  previously  making  a  small  incision  in  the  skin  to  allow  the 
nail  to  be  introduced.  Drainage  may  be  provided  as  in  the  preceding 
operations. 

Le  Fort's  Modification  of  Pirogoff s  Amputation. — A  slightly* 
curved  dorsal  incision  is  made  across  the  foot,  corresponding  to  the 
Chopart  joint,  commencing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  one  inch 
below  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  ending  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  A  second 
incision,  passing  obliquely  forward,  is  made  through  the  sole  of  the 
foot  as  in  Giinther^s  operation,  uniting  the  ends  of  the  dorsal  in- 
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cision.    The  integument  is  then  dissected  back,  and  the  ankle-joint, 
under  forcible  flexion,  widely  opened  as  in  the  Pirogoflf. 

The  upper  third  of  the  os  calcis,  through  a  plane  parallel  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  is  sawn  oflE;  this  section  through  the  os 
calcis  commences  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  bone,  after  first  sepa- 
rating the  soft  parts  and  the  tendo  Achillis  sufficiently  to  apply  the 
saw,  and  passes  forward  through  the  bone  as  far  as  the  Chopart 
joint  (articulation  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid).  The  foot  is 
then  removed,  leaving  the  remains  of  the  os  calcis,  with  the  tendo 
Achillis  attached,  in  the  flap.  The  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
after  proper  separation  and  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  are  then 
sawn  off.  The  sawn  surfaces  are  apposed  and  the  wound  closed.  This 
is  a  rather  difficult  operation  to  perform. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg. — The  leg  may  be  amputated  at  any  point 
up  to  the  level  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  With  a  view  to  the  use 
of  an  artificial  limb,  one  should  make  an  effort  to  save  the  knee-joint 
and  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  leg  as  possible. 

In  amputating  the  leg  we  may  use  fiaps  of  different  length,  a 
long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior,  or  the  reverse,  and  the  fiaps  may 
consist  of  the  integument  only  or  may  include  the  muscular  tissue  as 
well.  The  circular  method  may  also  be  used  here,  a  fiap  of  integument 
being  turned  back  like  a  cuff  to  the  point  where  the  muscle  and  bone 
are  to  be  divided,  and  if  necessary,  owing  to  the  bulging  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  the  circular  tegumentary  flap  may  be  split,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  lateral  skin-flaps  of  equal  length,  cut  in  such 
fashion  as  to  bring  the  suture  line  behind  the  end  of  the  bone,  is 
the  preferable  operation, — the  so-called  lateral  hooded  flap, — yet  we 
should  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  particular  method,  but  take  the 
flaps  as  best  we  can  when,  thereby,  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb 
can  be  saved. 

Amputation  of  the  Leo  with  Uvter^vl  Hooded  Flaps. — The 
tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee.  The  patient  lies  with  the  leg  pro- 
jecting over  the  end  of  the  table  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who 
grasps  it  by  the  foot  and  elevates  it.  We  must  first  decide  upon  the 
point  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided,  and  then  make  our  flaps  ac- 
cordingly (see  Fig.  348).  The  incision  is  commenced  on  the  front  of 
the  limb,  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are 
to  be  divided  and  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sharp  anterior  border 
of  the  tibia;  from  this  point  the  incision  curses  downward  and  back- 
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ward  around  either  side  of  the  leg,  approaching  the  middle  line  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  where  it  is  carried  upward,  in  the 
middle  line,  to  a  point  opposite  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be 
divided.  This  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
down  to,  but  not  including,  the  deep  fascia. 

Each  of  the  lateral  flaps  thus  marked  out  should  correspond  in 
length  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  limb,  adding  one-third  to  allow 


Fig.  347.— Amputation  of  Leg.     Hooded  flap  of  skin  and  fat  turned  back. 
Arrow  shows  level  at  which  bones  are  to  be  divided. 


for  retraction.     The  length  of  the  flap  is  measured  from  the  level 
at  whicli  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

The  edge  of  the  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers,  and,  making 
strong  traction,  it  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia,  taking  all  the 
subcutaneous  fat  with  it  and  cutting  with  long  sweeps  of  the  knife, 
its  edge  being  always  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia  in  order  to 
avoid  cutting  the  small  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  fat  and  supply  the 
integument.  In  reflecting  the  flap  we  should  work  evenly  around 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  limb. 
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After  the  flaps  have  been  turned  back  as  far  as  the  level  at 
which  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  through,  and  while  they  are  thus  held 
by  an  assistant,  the  muscles  are  divided  with  a  long  knife,  down  to 
the  bone,  with  one  clean,  circular  sweep.  The  muscular  tissue  be- 
tween the  bones  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow,  double-edged  knife 
or  with  a  scalpel  and  the  periosteum  then  incised  to  make  way  for 
the  saw. 

The  heel  of  the  saw  is  firmly  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  tibia 
and,  drawing  back,  a  groove  is  made  in  which  the  saw  works  easily. 
When  the  tibia  is  partly  sawn  through  the  fibula  may  be  engaged 
in  order  to  complete  the  division  of  both  bones  simultaneously. 

The  use  of  the  three-tailed  cloth  retractor  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as  the  assistant  can  better,  with  his  hands  or  with  sharp  re- 
tractors, hold  the  divided  muscles  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 

While  the  bones  are  being  sawn  the  limb  is  supported  below, 
that  its  weight  may  not  prematurely  break  the  bones  before  their 
section  with  the  saw  has  been  completed. 

The  prominent  anterior  angle  of  the  tibia  may  be  sawn  oflE  or 
chiseled  away,  although  this  is  probably  an  unnecessary  step,  espe- 
cially if  the  flaps  are  suflBciently  long.  The  end  of  the  fibula  may 
be  cut  a  little  shorter  with  the  bone-forceps.  In  shortening  the 
fibula  one  should  not  use  the  straight  bone-forceps,  as  they  rather 
crush  and  splinter  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  it  is  better  to  do  this  by 
taking  several  bites  with  a  sharp  rongeur. 

Before  removing  tlie  tourniquet  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  vessels  are  clamped  and  tied.  The  anterior  tibial  is  found 
upon  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the  bones; 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  may  be  pulled  down  and  cut  short  at  the 
same  time.  The  posterior  tibial  vessels  are  located  in  the  back  of 
the  stump,  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg,  beneath  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  muscles;  the  large  nerve  which  accompanies  these  vessels 
may  be  pulled  down  and  cut  short.  The  peroneal  branch  of  the 
posterior  tibial  arter}',  which  is  found  just  behind  the  fibula,  should 
also  be  tied.  After  the  tourniquet  has  been  removed,  any  remaining 
vessels  that  bleed  may  be  caught  and  tied.  The  edges  of  the  flaps 
are  joined  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  leaving  a  drain  which 
emerges  posterioriy.  When  the  suture  is  complete,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  suture  line  is  located  behind  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  thus 
out  of  tlio  way  of  pressure. 
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Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Knee-joint. — The  knee-joint  is  made 
up  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and 
the  patella.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  expanded  and  rather 
cuboidal  in  form,  having  two  prominent  condyles  which  project  back- 
ward beyond  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

The  inner  condyle,  when  the  femur  is  held  perpendicularly,  is 
seen  to  extend  lower  than  the  outer  and  is  also  rather  narrower  than 
the  outer.  The  inferior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are 
smooth,  rounded,  and  covered  with  cartilage;  this  smooth  articular 
surface  is  also  continued  upward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  extending  rather  higher  externally  than 
internally,  and  is  limited  externally  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

Behind,  between  the  projecting  condyles,  there  is  a  space  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  thumb,  known  as  the  intercondyloid 
notch;  to  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  this  notch  the  crucial  ligaments 
are  attached. 

The  inner  condyle  presents  upon  its  inner  surface  a  broad  promi- 
nence, the  inner  tuberosity,  and  to  this  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
is  attached. 

The  outer  condyle  presents  upon  its  outer  surface  a  prominent 
tubercle,  which  is  located  a  little  behind  the  center,  and  to  this  is 
attached  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Immediately  below  this  tu- 
bercle there  is  a  smooth  groove  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus 
muscle  is  lodged. 

The  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
condvles  articulate  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia;  the  ante- 
rior  portion  articulates  with  the  patella.  The  relation  of  these 
articular  surfaces  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a  superior  surface,  which 
is  divided  into  two  lateral  concave,  rather  ovoidal  portions,  which 
articulate  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  an  intermediate  rough 
area  which  is  marked  by  a  prominence,  the  spinous  process,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  presents  two  prominent  tubercles  for  the  attachment 
of  the  extremities  of  the  semilunar  interartioular  lib ro-cartil ages. 
This  intermediate  space,  in  front  and  behind  the  spinous  process,  is 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  crucial 
ligaments. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a 
triangular  surface,  its  base  corresponding  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  and  its  apex  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
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tibia.     The   tuberosity   of  the   tibia   gives  attachment  to  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae. 

The  patella  presents  a  smooth  posterior  surface,  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  articulates  with  different  parts  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  condyles  in  different  positions  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  upper  and  lateral  borders  of  the  patella  give  attachment  to 
the  expanded  tendon  of  the  quadriceps;  the  lower  part  of  the  poste- 
rior surface,  which  is  rough,  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum 
patellae.  This  ligament,  which  is  attached  below  to  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia,  fixes  the  patella  to  this  bone. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  is  smooth  and  is  covered  by 
a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  is  separated 
from  the  integument  by  a  bursa  which,  at  times,  becomes  inflamed — 
housemaid's  knee. 

The  knee  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament  which  is  thin  or 
wanting  in  places,  and  is  strongly  reinforced  by  expansions  derived 
from  the  deep  fascia  (lata)  and  from  the  quadriceps  and  by  various 
accessory  ligaments. 

In  front  is  the  ligamentum  patellae.  Behind  is  the  ligament  of 
Winslow,  which  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule;  this  liga- 
ment is  strong,  and  extends  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia  and  is 
strengthened  by  bands  from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus, 
which  pass  upward  and  outward  from  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur ;  it  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  popliteal  space,  and  the  popliteal  vessels  lie  close  to  it. 

The  origins  of  the  gastrocnemius,  plantaris,  and  popliteus  mus- 
cles are  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior  ligament. 

Ivaterally,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  we  have  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament,  which  extends  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
internal  condyle  to  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  border  of  the 
tibia,  and  upon  the  outer  side  the  external  lateral  ligament,  which 
is  attached  above  to  tlie  tubercle  on  the  external  condyle  and  below 
to  the  liead  of  the  fibula.  These  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  be- 
hind the  center  of  the  condyles,  and  are  therefore  put  upon  the 
stretch  by  any  attempt  at  overextension  of  the  knee-joint.  The  cap- 
sule is  furtlier  reinforced,  on  the  sides,  by  tlio  broad  expansions  that 
are  derived  from  tlie  quadriceps  extensor  and  the  fascia  lata ;  these 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  patella. 

Within  the  j<nnt  are  the  ]i<ranienta  alaria,  which  are  simply 
redundant  folds  <U'  the  svnovial   membrane  that  are  reflected  from 
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the  sides  of  the  patella ;  these  are  prolonged  downward  and  back^ 
ward  as  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  which  is  attached  behind  to  the 
femur  in  the  intercondvloid  notch  between  the  condyles. 

V  ml 

The  crucial  ligaments,  two  in  number,  pass  between  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  and  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  crossing  one  an- 
other, and  help  to  fix  the  bones.  The  internal  passes  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  internal  condyle,  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  and 
is  attached  to  the  rough  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia 
behind  the  spine.  The  external  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
external  condyle  downward,  forward,  and  inward  and  is  attached  to 
the  rough  space  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

Within  the  joint,  interposed  between  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  femur  and  tibia,  are  the  two  semilurar  fibro-cartilages,  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external.  Placed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
they  serve  to  deepen  the  concavity  which  receives  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  They  are  semilunar  in  form,  and  are  attached 
by  their  borders  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  and 
to  the  inner  contiguous  surface  of  the  capsule;  by  their  extremities 
they  are  attached  to  the  rough  middle  portion  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tibia  between  the  two  articular  surfaces. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  very  extensive;  it 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  and  gives  off  a  large  pouch, 
which  extends  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  femur  beneath  the 
quadriceps  extensor;  as  the  ligamenta  alaria,  the  synovial  membrane 
is  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  patella  and  is  continued  backward 
as  a  process,  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  to  the  back  of  the  femur, 
between  the  two  condyles,  where  it  is  attached.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane lines  both  surfaces  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  invests  the 
crucial  ligaments,  and  often  communicates  with  the  synovial  lining 
of  the  tibio-fibular  joint  and  with  the  bursae  adjacent  to  the  knee- 
joint.  It  gives  a  process  externally  which  is  found  between  the 
margin  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  and  tendon  of  the  pop- 
liteus  muscle,  forming  a  bursa  for  this  tendon.  A  pad  of  fat  is 
wedged  into  the  joint  below  the  patella,  being  covered  by  the  syno- 
vial membrane  of  the  joint  and  prolonged  into  the  ligamentum 
mucosum. 

The  Buus^  Adjacent  to  the  Kneb-.toixt. — The  arrangement 
of  the  bursae  about  the  knee-joint  is  somewhat  irregular. 

Posteriorly.     On  the  outer  side:     FWi^i.     Between  the  posterior 
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part  of  the  capsule  and  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  there 
is  a  bursa  which  sometimes  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Second.  Beneath  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  there  is  a  bursa 
which  always  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Third.  Occasionally  there  is  a  bursa  between  the  tendon  of 
the  popliteus  and  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

Inner  side :  First.  Between  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  there  is  a  bursa  which  often 
communicates  with  the  joint  and  sends  a  process  between  the  gas- 
trocnemius and  the  semimembranosus. 

Second.  Between  the  semimembranosus  and  the  head  of  the 
tibia. 

Third.  Occasionally  between  the  tendons  of  the  semitendinosus 
and  semimembranosus. 

Anteriorly.  First.  Between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella 
and  the  integument. 

Second.  Between  the  ligamentum  patella  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  tibia  (tubercle  tibiae). 

EXARTICULATION    OF    THE    LeG   AT   THE    KneB- JOINT    (STEPHEN 

Smith  Hooded  Flap)  . — The  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  with  the  leg 
overhanging  the  end  of  the  table.  One  should  remember  that  the  end 
of  the  femur  is  large  and  that  a  considerable  flap  is  required  to  cover 
it.    The  tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee,  high  up. 

The  incision,  which  passes  through  the  integument  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia,  commences  in  front,  one  inch  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia ;  from  this  point  it  curves  downward  and  backward  across 
either  side  of  the  leg,  and  behind,  near  the  middle  line,  is  carried 
upward  into  the  popliteal  space  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Two  lateral  flaps  with  rounded  corners  are  thus  marked  out. 
One  should  avoid  making  the  flap  scant  by  getting  well  upon  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  leg  before  turning  the  incision  upward  into 
the  popliteal  space. 

This  tegumentar\*  flap,  which  includes  tlie  subcutaneous  fat,  is 
now  seized  with  the  fingers  and  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia 
with  long  sweo|)s  of  the  knife,  its  edge  being  directed  toward  the 
deep  fascia  so  as  not  to  out  into  tlio  ilap.  Considerable  traction  shouhl 
be  applied  to  tlio  flap  as  it  is  being  reflected,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate its  separation  from  the  deep  fascia.  The  flap  should  be  dis- 
Focti'd  up  to  the  level  of  the  joint  all  around.  While  the  flap  is 
retracted  the  knee-joint  is  shar]ily  flexed  and  entered,  cutting  first 
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through  the  lower  part  of  the  ligaoientum  patellse;  the  blade  of  the 
knife  is  then  introduced,  flatwise,  between  the  semilunar  fibro-carti- 
lagea  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  the  cartilages  separated 


Fig.  »il.— Right  lieg.    Outer   Side.     A,    oulllDe  of   booded    >kln    flap    In   a 
lUtloD  of  the  leg*     Dotted   line  ahowa   lino  ol  dlvlalan   through   bon«, 
itline  of   BkiD    flap   In   Stephen    Smith    hooded    flap  tor   eisrtlculatlon   at   1 


all  around  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  surfuce  of  the  tibia,  so  that 
they  may  bo  left  attached  in  the  stump  after  the  leg  has  been  am- 
putated. 
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The  lateral  ligaments  are  cut  on  each  side,  and  with  the  limb 
still  strongly  flexed  the  attached  ends  of  the  fibro-cartilages  and  the 
crucial  ligaments  are  cut  away  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
and  then,  with  a  long  knife,  the  soft  parts  behind  the  joint,  the 
posterior  ligament,  popliteal  vessels,  etc.,  and  tendons  and  muscle, 
are  cut  square  through  from  within  the  joint.  The  amputation  is 
thus  complete. 

The  popliteal  artery  and  its  vein,  which  lies  upon  (superficial 
to)  it,  are  each  seized  and  tied.  They  lie  close  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  The  popliteal  nerves  are  pulled  down  and  cut 
short.  The  edges  of  the  flap  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  su- 
tures, a  space  being  left  posteriorly  for  drainage. 

This  operation  gives  us  a  good,  broad,  fairly  flat  stump,  with 
the  suture  line  behind  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  reason  for 
leaving  the  fibro-cartilages  in  the  stump  is  that  they  tend  to  make  a 
better  base  to  the  end  of  the  femur. 

Transcondylar  Amputation  at  thb  Knee-joint  (Garden). — 
A  long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  flap  are  made,  the  femur  being 
divided  through  the  condyles.  Both  legs  hang  over  the  end  of  the 
table,  the  one  to  be  amputated  being  extended  and  supported  by  an 
assistant,  who  grasps  the  foot.  In  amputating  the  right  limb  the 
operator  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  indicates  the  points  at  which  the  incision  commences  and 
ends. 

A  long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  which  passes 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  incision  commences  at  a  point  a  little  behind  the  middle  of 
the  internal  condyle  and  upon  a  level  with  the  knee-joint;  it  passes 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
swings  outward  across  the  front  of  the  leg,  passing  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  and  is  then  carried  upward  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  to  a  point  upon  the  outer  condyle  opposite  that  at  which  the 
incision  began  upon  the  inner  condyle. 

In  operating  upon  the  left  leg  the  operator  may  stand  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  making  the  incision  from  the  outer  condyle 
around  to  tlie  inner.  The  corners  of  the  flap  should  be  rounded,  but 
the  flap  should  not  be  tongue-shaped. 

The  edge  of  the  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat,  is  dissected  away 
from  the  deep  fascia  and  reflected  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the 
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patella ;  in  tlius  detaching  the  tegiimentary  flap  the  edge  of  the  knife 
fhould  always  be  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia.    The  knee  is  then 


flexed  and  the  joint  opened  from  in  front  with  the  long  knife,  which 
first  divides  the  ligamentnm  patellte  and  then  passes  straight  through 


Fig.  SM— Slump  Atti 


the  joint,  cutting  cappulc,  lateral  ligaments,  and  crucial  ligaments, 
and  emerging  through  the  structures  in  the  popliteal  space;  as  the 
knife  passes  through  the  integument  in  the  popliteal  space  the  assist- 
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ant  should  draw  the  soft  parts  upward  toward  the  hip,  and  the  knife 
may  be  turned  somewhat  downward  in  order  that  the  posterior  flap 
may  not  be  cut  too  short,  as  the  integument  in  this  region  tends  to 
retract  very  much. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  about  the  circumference  of  the 
condyles  and  retracted,  and  the  saw  applied,  the  section  being  made, 
not  above,  but  directly  through,  the  condyles  proper.  The  sharp 
edge  of  the  sawn  surface  of  the  condyles  may  be  rounded  off  somewhat 
with  a  file  or  with  a  rongeur  bone-forceps.  The  popliteal  artery  and 
vein  are  found  posterior  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  tied  separately 
and  the  popliteal  nerves  drawn  down  and  cut  short. 

The  stump  is  covered  over  by  joining  the  edges  of  the  long  ante- 
rior skin-flap  and  the  short  posterior  flap  with  interrupted  catgut  su- 
tures. It  is  wise  to  drain  the  synovial  pouch,  which  is  located  in  front 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  under  the  quadriceps  extensor,  by  in- 
troducing two  tubes,  which  reach  well  up  into  the  pouch,  emerging 
through  the  incision  on  either  side. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee-joint  (Gritti-Stokes). — The  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  described  in  Garden's  amputation.  A 
long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  commencing  upon  the 
internal  condyle  just  behind  its  middle,  and  passing  down  the  side  and 
then  across  the  front  of  the  leg  just  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
and  thence  upward  to  a  point  on  the  outer  condyle  a  little  behind  its 
center.  The  flap  thus  outlined  is  like  the  Garden,  but  somewhat 
shorter.  The  edge  of  this  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and, 
including  all  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia, 
<;utting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia  and 
constantly  making  considerable  traction  upon  the  flap.  At  the  lower 
border  of  the  patella,  the  flap  being  retracted  and  the  leg  flexed,  the 
knee-joint  is  opened  from  before  backward,  cutting  with  the  long  knife 
through  the  ligaraentum  patellae,  capsule,  and  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, and  finally  through  the  posterior  ligaments  and  the  parts  in 
the  popliteal  space.  While  cutting  through  the  integument  in  the  pop- 
liteal space  the  skin  should  be  drawn  well  upward  toward  the  hip- joint 
so  that  the  posterior  flap  may  not  be  cut  too  short.  There  should  ho 
a  short  posterior  flap,  one-half  to  one  inch  long. 

The  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  to  a  point  beyond 
the  upper  limits  of  the  articular  surface;  here  a  circular  cut  is  made 
around  the  bone,  and  with  the  saw  the  end  of  the  femur  is  removed 
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parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  inferior  articular  surface.  After  the 
articular  end  of  the  femur  has  been  removed,  the  patella,  being 
surrounded  by  a  towel  to  give  a  good,  firm  grip,  is  seized  with  the  left 
hand  and  the  whole  of  its  articular  surface  sawn  off.  The  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  patella  is  then  apposed  to  that  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  two  chromicized  catgut  sutures,  which 
are  passed  through  drill  holes  in  the  posterior  edge  of  the  femur  and 
the  lower  border  of  the  patella.  The  patella  may  also  be  fixed  to  the 
femur  by  a  nail  driven  through  it  into  the  femur.     The  popliteal 
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vessels  require  ligation.  A  tube  may  be  introduced  on  each  side 
to  drain  the  large  .synovial  space  under  the  quadriceps  extensor  ten- 
don.   The  edges  of  the  wound  are  sutured  with  interrupted  stitches  of 


Amputation  of  the  Thiph. — As  a  rule,  tliis  is  accomplished  by 
a  modified  circular  in  two — or,  better,  tliree — steps,  the  skin  being 
divided  upon  one  level,  the  muscirs  upon  another,  and  the  hone  upon 
a  third.  A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  tlio  limb,  high  up,  near  the 
hip-joint. 

The  thif;h  should  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  For  either  the 
right  or  the  left  thifjch  it  is  probably  more  convfnicnt  for  the  operator 
to  stand  upon  its  outer  pide.    An  assistant  steadies  the  thigh  by  grasp- 
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ing  it  above  and  drawing  the  integument  a  little  toward  the  hip.    A 
second  assistant  may  support  the  limb  below. 

The  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  is  first  located,  and 
then,  with  a  sweep  of  the  long  amputating  knife,  a  circular  incision 
is  made  around  the  limb  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep 
fascia,  thus  marking  the  lower  limits  of  the  skin-flap.  This  circular 
incision  in  the  skin  should  be  placed  below  the  point  at  which  the 
bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb 
at  that  point  (where  thfe  bone  is  to  be  divided),  adding  one-third 
more  to  allow  for  retraction. 

The  edge  of  the  skin-flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  the  flap 
reflected  like  a  cuff,  separating  it  from  the  underlying  deep  fascia 
with  long  sweeps  of  the  scalpel,  its  edge  being  always  directed  toward 
the  deep  fascia  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  flap.  While  the 
flap  is  being  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia,  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  the  limb  may  be  elevated  by  the  assistant. 

After  the  flap  has  been  dissected  back  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  the  long  knife  is  again  taken 
and  the  muscles  are  cut,  with  a  circular  sweep,  down  to  the  bone. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  then  scraped  back  away  from  the  bone  with 
a  blunt  instrument  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be 
divided.  While  the  assistant  retracts  the  skin  and  muscles  with  his 
hands  or  sharp  retractors,  a  circular  incision  is  made  through  the 
periosteum  around  the  bone,  and  then,  planting  the  heel  of  the  saw 
upon  the  bone,  it  is  drawn  firmly  backward,  thus  making  a  groove 
for  itself,  and  the  bone  is  then  quickly  severed;  the  assistant  sup- 
ports the  limb  lightly  below  in  order  that  the  bone  may  not  be 
broken  before  it  is  sawn  completely  through.  The  limb  should  not 
be  so  held  by  the  assistant  as  to  jam  the  saw. 

The  femoral  and  profunda  femoris  arteries  and  veins,  which  are 
located  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  are  tied  separately,  and 
the  tourniquet  then  removed,  after  which  any  remaining  bleeding 
points  may  be  clamped  and  tied. 

While  seeking  thojjc  bleeding  points  only  a  limited  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  stump  need  be  exposed  at  one  time,  the  rest  being 
covered  and  compressed  with  a  hot  gauze  pad.  The  chief  bleeding 
points^  are  souirlit  between  the  muscles.  The  sciatic  nerve,  which  is 
found  ])etweeii  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  is  pulled  down 
and  cut  short. 

The  ed<:res  of  the  flap  are  brought  together  from  side  to  side, 
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making  a  transverse  line,  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  It  is 
usually  wise  to  leave  a  drain  for  several  days.  If  the  subject  is  very 
muscular  and  the  limb  very  thick,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
flap  on  one  side  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

This  is  probably  the  preferable  method  of  amputating  the 
thigh.  Instead  of  the  above  described  method,  one  may  use  a  long 
anterior  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  posterior  tegumentary  flap, 
or  flaps  which  include  all  the  muscle  down  to  the  bone  as  well  as  the 
skin  may  be  used. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hip-joint. — ^The  hip-joint  is  composed 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabular  cavity  of  the  os 
innominatum. 

The  upper  end  of  the  femur  presents  a  rounded  head  which 
represents  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere;  it  is  smooth,  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  is  marked  in  the  apex  of  its  posterior,  inferior  quad- 
rant by  a  depression  in  which  is  attached  the  ligamentum  teres.  The 
head  of  the  femur  is  directed  upward,  inward,  and  forward. 

The  head  of  the  femur  is  joined  to  the  shaft  by  the  neck,  which 
passes  from  the  head  downward  and  outward  to  the  shaft;  the  neck 
is  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  is  broader  at  its 
junction  with  the  shaft  than  with  the  head,  and  is  narrowest  mid- 
way between  these  points. 

The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  presents  uj)on  its  outer  aspect  the 
great  trochanter,  a  prominent,  square-shaped  mass  of  bone.  The 
external  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  is  continuous  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  shaft,  and  is  marked  by  a  rough  line  that  passes 
obliquely  from  above  downward  and  forward;  to  this  line  is  attached 
the  gluteus  medius  muscle;  the  smooth  surface  below  and  behind 
this  line  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  a  bursa  being  inter- 
posed. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  trochanter  is  applied  to  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  except  for  its  upper,  posterior  jxirt,  which  is  free  and 
hollowed  out  to  form  the  digital  fossa :  here  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  externus  is  attached,  and  this  attachment  must  be  sepa- 
rated before  one  can  dislocate  the  head  of  the  ftMiuir  backward  in 
doing  a  resection  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  prominent  upper  border  of  the  groat  trochanter  is  free, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  tendons  of  the  obturator  intemus  and 
gemelli  in  front  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  pyrifonnis  behind.  The 
anterior  border   of   the   trochanter  major   gives   attachment   to   the 
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gluteus  minimus;   its  posterior  border   is   thick   and   rounded    and 
limits  the  digital  fossa  behind. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  at  its  junction  with  the  neck, 
is  the  trochanter  minor;  it  is  smaller  than  the  trochanter  major, 
prominent,  and  pyramidal ;  to  it  and  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  imme- 
diately below  it  is  attached  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  bone,  commencing  above  and  externally 
at  the  great  trochanter  and  curving  obliquely  downward  and  inward 
and  passing  around  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  just  below  the  les^r 
tuberosity,  is  the  so-called  spiral  line.  This  line,  on  the  back  of  the 
bone,  runs  into  the  linea  aspera,  forming  one  of  the  arms  of  this 
prominent  ridge.  This  spiral  line  is  well  marked,  and  upon  the  front 
of  the  bone  gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament. 

Upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  a  prominent,  rounded 
line  is  presented,  which  runs  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  groat 
trochanter  downward  and  inward  to  the  lesser  trochanter;  this  is 
known  as  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line. 

The  acetabulum  is  a  large  cup-shaped  depression  corresponding 
to  the  junction  of  the  three  portions  (pubes,  ilium,  ischium)  of  which 
the  OS  innominatum  is  formed.  This  cavity  extends  downward  and 
inward  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  its  floor 
looks  downward,  outward,  and  forward;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sharp, 
prominent  ridge  whose  summit  gives  attachment  to  the  ring-like 
cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  which  serves  to  deepen  the  cavity,  constrict- 
ing its  orifice  and  gripping  the  head  of  the  femur,  thus  assisting  in 
retaining  it  within  the  socket  of  the  joint.  In  order  to  dislocate  the 
head  of  the  bone,  in  resecting  the  hip-joint,  it  is  necessary  to  nick 
this  cotyloid  ligament. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  margin  or  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  that 
part  wliicli  is  adjacent  to  the  obturator  foramen,  is  interrupted  by 
a  wide,  deep  notch,  the  cotyloid  notch.  In  the  recent  state  this 
notch  i^^  bridged  over  by  a  ligamentous  band,  the  transverse  liga- 
ment :  that  part  of  the  ring-like  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  notch  is  appHed  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse 
ligament.  The  transverse  ligament  convert?  the  cotyloid  notch  into 
a  foramen,  thmugli  wliich  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  pass  into  the  hip- 
joint. 

The  floor  of  the  acetabulum  is  partly  articular  and  partly  non- 
articular;  the  articular  part  is  the  smooth,  horseshoe-shaped  surface 
which  occupies  the  periphery  of  the  cavity;  the  non-articular  portion 
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is  the  rough,  depressed  area  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cavity 
and  is  prolonged  down  along  the  floor  to  the  site  of  cotyloid  notch; 
this  non-articular,  depressed  surface  lodges  a  mass  of  fat  and  its 
margins  give  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  teres. 

The  hip- joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is 
attached  above  around  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  transverse 
ligament  (which  completes  the  circumference  of  the  acetabulum  be- 
low) ;  below  it  is  attached  to  the  femur;  in  front,  to  the  spiral  line 
as  far  as  the  lesser  trochanter;  behind  it  is  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  neck  proper,  one-half  to  two- thirds  inch  above,  away  from, 
the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  The  capsule  is  materially 
strengthened  by  the  circular  fibers  that  are  woven  into  it  (ligament 
of  Webber). 

The  capsule  is  reinforced  by  three  auxiliary  bands  of  fibers. 
The  most  important  is  the  ilio-femoral  band,  which  is  thickest^ 
widest,  and  longest;  it  is  attached  above  to  the  ilium  just  below  and 
behind  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  and  below  spreads  out 
and  is  attached  along  the  spiral  line,  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser 
trochanter;  it  is  known  as  the  "Y"  ligament  of  Bigelow. 

The  ischio-femoral  band  is  attached  to  the  ischium  behind  and 
below  the  acetabulum  (to  the  upper  part  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  extemus),  and  to  the  femur  it  is  attached  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  trochanter  major  and  spreads  out  and  encircles 
the  capsule. 

The  pectineo-  or  pubo-  femoral  band  is  thin,  and  attached  to 
the  pectineal  eminence  on  the  os'  innorainatum  and  to  the  neck  of 
the  femur  behind  the  ilio-femoral  band,  being  incorporated  with  the 
lowermost  fibers  of  the  ilio-femoral  band. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  a  fibrous  band  that  bridges  across  the 
notch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  thus  convert- 
ing the  cotyloid  notch  into  a  foramen. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  is  a  complete  fibro-cartilaginous  ring 
which  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  bony  rim  and  the  transverse 
ligament,  encircling  the  acetabulum  and  deepening  the  cavity  and 
constricting  its  orifice. 

The  ligamentum  teres  is  an  interarticular  fibrous  band  which 
passes  between  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  bottom  of  the  acetab- 
ulum. It  is  attached  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  to  the  mar- 
gins of  the  rough  space  and  to  the  transverse  ligament ;  its  narrow 
end  is  attached  to  a  dimple  which  marks  the  apex  of  the  posterior 
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inferior  quadrant  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  It  is  usually  a  strong 
band. 

The  rough  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabular  cavity  is 
filled  in  with  a  cushion  of  fat  in  which  the  vessels  that  pass  along 
the  ligamentum  teres  to  supply  the  head  of  the  bone  are  lodged. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint  lines  the  inner  surface 
of  the  capsule,  covers  the  mass  of  fat  in  the  floor  of  the  acetabular 
cavity,  and  is  thence  reflected  upon  the  ligamentum  teres  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  femur  as  a  tubular  prolongation,  and  thus  practically 
shuts  the  teres  ligament  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

A  large  bursa  lies  beneath  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  upon  the  front 
of  the  capsule;  this  often  communicates  with  the  joint.  Smaller 
bursas  are  located  between  the  various  tendons  and  adjoining  bony 
parts,  etc. 

The  hip-joint  is  covered  in  front  by  the  ilio-psoas  and  the  pectin- 
eus  muscles;  on  the  outer  side  by  the  glutei;  behind  by  the  gluteus 
maximus,  pyriformis,  obturator  intemus  and  gemelli,  and  quadratus 
femoris ;  internally  and  below  by  the  obturator  extemus. 

EXARTICULATION  OF  THE  ThIGH  AT  THE  HiP-JOINT  (WyETH). — 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  thigh  extended  over  the  end  of 
the  table.  In  order  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  tourniquet,  which  is 
placed  about  the  thigh  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  femoral 
vessels  and  thus  controlling  the  hemorrhage,  two  long  pins  are  in- 
troduced through  the  soft  parts,  the  ligature  being  applied  above 
these.  The  pins  are  about  ten  inches  long  and  are  introduced  as 
follows : — 

Ono,  transfixing  the  soft  parts  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh, 
is  introduced  one  inch  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and,  passing  backward  through  the  soft  parts  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches,  emerges  about  one  inch  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium ; 
this  pin  transfixes  the  upper  part  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris 
muscle. 

A  sec^ond  pin  is  introduced  tlirough  the  soft  parts  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thi<:h,  one  inch  below  tlie  pubic  bone;  it  passes  through 
the  adductor  muscles,  and  emerges  posteriorly  one  inch  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  iscliium ;  in  introducing  this  inner  pin  one  must 
avoid  injuring  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  passes  into  the 
{\\\<lh  underneath  Poupart's  ligament  at  a  point  which  corresponds 
t(^  the  ini(hlle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  pu])io  s])ine.     The  femoral  vein  lies  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
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artery.    Corks  are  applied  to  the  eliarp  poiuts  of  the  pins  after  they 
have  been  introduced,  to  prevent  one  from  pricknjr  one's  self. 

Tlie  tourniquet  is  placed  around  the  thigh  above  the  pins,  which 
prevent  its  slipping  down.    A  pad  may  be  placed  beneath  the  toumi- 


Ftg.  3$2.—Bxartlc Illation  at  Hip-]olnI.  Wyeth  pins  In  place  to  pi 
ir«  from  allpplnR.  Upon  ttio  out<!r  ■Ide  ot  thigh  the  Incision  reacbM  t< 
inc.  A  circular  akin  flap  hu  been  turned  back  and  the  tDUUles  and  b 
naela  divided  down  to  the  bone.     Clampa  applied  to  Eemoral  art«ry  and 


quet,  upon  the  front  of  the  thijrh,  corresponding  to  the  location  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  to  still  further  i^ecure  their  compression. 

The  operator  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Hmb,  which  is 
supported  by  an  assi!=tant.  With  a  long  knife  a  eireiilar  incision  is 
made  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia;  this  in- 
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cision  should  encircle  the  thigh  a  handle  breadth  (five  inches)  below 
the  perineum. 

With  a  stout  scalpel  a  second  incision  is  made  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh.  Commencing  above  the  great  trochanter,  this  in- 
cision is  carried  downward,  upon  the  surface  of  the  trochanter  and 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  as  far  as  the  circular  incision, 
where  it  terminates.  This  second  incision  should  reach  to  the  bone 
throughout  its  entire  extent. 

The  edges  of  the  skin-flap  which  is  marked  out  by  the  circular  in- 
cision is  seized  and  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  for  a  distance 
of  about  three  inches.  At  this  point,  the  skin-flap  being  retracted,  a 
circular  cut  is  made  with  the  long  knife,  through  the  muscles,  down 
to  the  bone,  dividing  the  vessels,  the  femoral  and  the  profunda  femoris, 
which  lie  in  front  and  internal  to  the  bone.  These  vessels  are  now 
sought,  clamped,  and  tied.  In  order  to  get  better  access  to  the  vessels 
the  muscles  may  be  scraped  downward  away  from  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  for  a  short  distance.  We  should  make  sure  of  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein  and  the  profunda  femoris  and  its  vein ;  these  latter  lie  in  a 
deeper  plane  than  the  femoral  vessels.  Any  other  vessels  which  may 
be  visible,  searching  in  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  muscle,  are 
also  ligated. 

The  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed,  gradually  loosening  it  and 
catching  additional  vessels  asi  they  bleed,  and  then  the  pins  are  with- 
drawn or  the  tourniquet  and  pins  may  be  left  until  after  the  bone  has 
been  enucleated  and  the  amputation  is  complete,  but  in  all  cases  the 
main  vessels  should  always  be  secured  immediately  after. the  circular 
cut  through  the  muscles  has  been  made. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  separation  of  the  soft  parts 
from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  and  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  its  socket.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted  and  stripped  away  from 
the  bone,  working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  and 
rotating  the  limb  first  inward  and  then  outward  to  facilitate  this  part 
of  the  operation.  After  the  shaft  of  the  bone  has  been  denuded  of  its 
soft  parts  up  as  far  as  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  the  joint  is  opened  by 
incising  the  capsule  and  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  then  thrown  out  of  its  socket,  cutting  or  tearing  the  liga- 
mentum  teres,  and  any  remaining  soft  parts,  and  thus  completing  the 
exarticulation. 

After  ligating  any  bleeding  points  that  show  themselves  and 
having  cut  the  nerves  short,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  with  in- 
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temipted  catgut  or  silkworm-gut  sutures,  taking,  besides,  a  few  deep 
catgut  sutures  through  the  muscles.  A  large  drainage  tube  is  intro- 
duced; this  reaches  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  wound,  into  the 
acetabular  cavity,  and  emerges  through  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
cision. 

EXARTICULATION  AT  THE  HiP-JOINT,  WITH  PRELIMINARY  LIGA- 
TION OF  THE  Common  Femoral. — Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  loss  of  very  little  blood  if,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein  have  been  ligated  high  up  within 
two  inches  of  Pouparfs  ligament;  i.e.,  above  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda femoris  branch.  After  the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein 
have  been  tied  a  circular  incision  is  made  around  the  thigh,  five  inches 
below  the  perineum,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  longitudinal  incision, 
which  commences  above  the  trochantar  major  and  is  carried  down 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  just  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion. The  integument  is  then  reflected,  in  the  shape  of  a  tegumentary 
cuff,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches,  at  which  level  the  muscles 
are  divided  layer  by  layer,  ligating  any  vessels  that  bleed  as  they  are 
met  with.  In  cutting  through  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh 
we  meet  several  large  branches,  but  these  are  readily  secured  with 
clamps  as  they  spurt  and  are  then  ligated.  Having  cut  through  the 
muscles  down  to  the  bone,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  this  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  turned  out  of  the  acetabulum 
and  the  amputation  thus  completed.  We  may  use  this  method  where 
tumor,  etc.,  prevent  the  use  of  the  Wyeth  pins. 

Resections.  Ankle-joint  (Langenbeck-Huetbr). — This  opera- 
tion is  done  subperiosteally,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  of 
traumatism.  The  foot  rests  with  its  inner  side  upon  a  thin  sandbag, 
the  knee  being  slightly  flexed. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  long  is  made  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  fibula  just  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  peronei  tendons ; 
this  is  carried  downward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  where  it  is 
turned  upward  for  a  short  distance  along  the  front  border  of  this  mal- 
leolus. This  incision  reaches  through  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum 
to  the  bone.  The  tissues  which  cover  the  bone  are  raised  subperioste- 
ally with  an  elevator,  laying  bare  all  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  peronei  tendons,  which  are  lodged  in  the 
groove  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus.  There  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  separating  the  periosteum  from  the  surface 
of  the  malleolus  below,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  may  be  neces- 
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Bary  to  resort  to  tlie  knife,  cutting  with  its  edge  close  upon  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  bone  or  else  one  may  chisel  away  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex 
of  the  bone. 


iufT  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  on  its  inner  aspect,  corre- 
tbo  attiuhincnt  of  llie  interosseous  ligament  which  binds 
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the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  together,  care  should  be  taken 
to  stick  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  leave  the  periosteum 
connected  with  the  interosseous  ligament. 

Xow,  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  fibula  is 
encircled  with  a  chain  or  wire  saw  and  divided,  or  it  may  be  cut 
through  with  a  chisel.  The  upper  end  of  the  detached  fragment  is 
then  seized  with  the  bone-forceps  and  wrenched  free  from  the  remain- 
ing ligaments  (external  lateral)  which  still  hold  it.  This  gives  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  and  through  this  opening  the  upper  artic- 
ular surface  of  the  astragalus  may  be  removed  with  the  chisel  or  sharp 
spoon  and  the  joint  irrigated  and  drained. 

One  may  stop  with  this  partial  operation,  or  else  proceed  to 
do  a  complete  resection.  In  this  latter  case  the  foot  is  turned  eo 
that  it  rests  upon  its  outer  side,  and  an  anchor-shaped  incision  then 
made  which  consists  of  a  cut  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  long, 
down  the  middle  of  the  inner  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia  as 
far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  and  from  this  point  additional  incisions, 
which  are  carried  upward  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  malleolus  for  a  distance  of  about  one  inch.  These  incisions  all 
reach  through  the  periosteum  to  the  bone.  In  many  cases  the  single 
longitudinal  incision  wuU  suffice.  Through  this  incision  the  peri- 
osteum and  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
in  one  mass,  working  first  upon  the  anterior  surface  and  then  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  avoiding  injury  to  the  tendons; 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  corresponding 
to  the  attachment  of  the  tibio-fibular  interosseous  ligament,  one 
should  work  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
held  well  apart  with  blunt  retractors.  The  soft  parts  should  be 
separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator,  but,  if  necessary,  one  may 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  keeping  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  or  may  chisel  away  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  bone. 
Finally,  the  internal  lateral  (deltoid)  ligaments  are  cut  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  malleolus, — it  is  better  to  separate  these  also  with  the 
elevator  or  the  chisel, — and  the  ankle-joint  is  now  open  upon  its 
inner  side.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may  be  cut  through  with 
the  chain  or  wire  saw  or  chisel  upon  tlie  same  level  as  the  fibula  was 
divided ;  it  is  then  seized  with  a  bone- force] )s  and  detached  from  any 
remaining  bands  that  hold  it. 
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The  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  if  desirable,  may 
now  be  sawn  off  from  behind  forward  with  a  thin,  flat  saw,  taking 
care  of  the  tendons  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  joint,  or,  better, 
it  may  be  cut  away  with  the  chisel.  This  section  should  be  made 
through  such  a  plane  that,  when  the  sawn  surface  of  the  astragalus 
is  apposed  to  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia,  the  foot  will  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  leg.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  section  through 
the  astragalus  upon  a  plane  which  would  place  the  foot  in  a  position 
of  extension  (plantar  flexion),  and  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

When  this  operation  is  performed  for  traumatism,  the  result  is 
good.  Much  of  the  bone  is  reproduced  and  the  parts  regain  almost 
their  former  contour;  any  excess  of  bone  that  is  produced  from  the 
detached  periosteum  is  usually  absorbed.  Portions  of  the  tibia,  even 
as  much  as  8  to  10  cm.,  have  been  removed  and  reproduced.  An 
ankylosed  ankle  is  the  preferable  result  after  this  operation;  the 
joints  between  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  eventually  give  considerable 
spring  to  the  foot.  When  the  operation  is  performed  for  tuber- 
culosis, frequently  no  bone  is  reproduced,  healing  fails,  and  we  have, 
as  a  result,  a  wabbly  joint,  with  sinuses. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases  to  do  a  complete  resection, 
since  all  of  the  parts — for  example,  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus — ^may  not  be  diseased,  etc.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
applying  the  dressings  to  place  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg 
and  turned  somewhat  outward.  It  is  probably  wise  in  all  cases  to 
drain,  at  least  for  a  few  days.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  approxi- 
mated with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

With  Exiirpaiion  of  the  Entire  Astragalus, — The  long  middle  in- 
cision on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle  is  prolonged  downward  about  one 
inch  farther  than  described  in  the  foregoing  operation,  so  as  to  reach  to 
the  sustentaculum  tali,  and  at  its  lower  end  an  antero-posterior  incision 
is  added  which  is  about  two  inches  long  and  which  penetrates  to  the 
bone  (see  Fig.  358).  The  soft  parts  are  separated  forcibly  with  the 
elevator  and  the  whole  of  the  astragalus  thus  brought  into  view. 
The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid  is 
opened  (tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  is  the  guide),  and  also  the  joint 
between  tlie  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  (sustentaculum  tali) ;  after 
this  the  astrji<rahis  is  seized  with  a  bone-forceps,  and,  twisting  and 
at  the  same  time  cutting  close  to  the  bone,  it  is  removed.  In  re- 
secting the  ankle-joint  for  tuberculosis,  if  the  astragalus  is  diseased, 
it  is  well  to  remove  this  bone  entire. 
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Ankle-joint  (Koenio). — This  is  a  satisfactory  operation,  espe- 
cially for  tuberculous  joiotB.  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  reats  upon  a 
sandbag,  the  foot  being  elevated  and  turned  outward.  An  incision  is 
made  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  commencing  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  one-half  above  the  level  of  the  joint,  and  passing  down  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  tibia  and  inner  malleolus  parallel  with  and  just 
internal  to  the  extensor  tendons  which  He  upon  the  front  of  the  joint 


Fig.  3Si—K,  iDclaiDD*  lor  reerctlon  ol  aakle  (Koenlg);  U.P..  krtlculk- 
tlon  between  meUc>rp>]  bone  et  the  big  toe  kud  Drtt  pbaUm;  B,  lacBllan  of 
tubercle  of  icapbald.  iDClBlau  lor  Bmputation  of  big  toe  witb  remoral  ol  the 
Dnt  meutarul. 

This  incision  penetrates  through  the  integument  and  periosteum  to 
the  tibia,  and  is  continued  downward  across  the  ankle-joint,  into  which 
it  opens,  and  then  curves  fonvard  upon  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  as 
far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  Bcaphoid. 

A  similar  incision  is  made  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  joint, 
commencing  above  at  the  same  level  as  the  internal  incision  and 
passing  downward  along  the  anterior  edge  ot  the  outer  malleolus, 
across  the  ankle-joint,  into  which  it  opens,  and  ending  at  a  point 
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opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  incision.  This  incision  runs 
parallel  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  extensor  group  of  tendons. 

Between  these  two  incisions  there  is  a  bridge  of  tissues  consist- 
ing of  integument,  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nen^,  extensor  ten- 
dons, anterior  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane.  This  mass  of  soft 
parts  is  freely  separated  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  above  and  from 
the  astragalus  below,  as  much  as  possible  subperiosteally  with  the 
elevator,  and  when  necessary  with  occasional  snips  with  the  scissors 
or  knife. 

Access  to  the  ankle-joint  is  now  fairly  free,  and  one  may  com- 
mence the  excision  of  the  diseased  svnovial  membrane  with  mouse- 
toothed  forceps  and  scissors;  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and 
'the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  also  be  reached  with  the 
sharp  spoon. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  gain  still  better  access  to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  a 
thin  shell  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  periosteum  and  the  attach- 
ments of  the  ligaments,  may  be  chiseled  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
inner  and  also  from  the  surface  of  the  outer  malleolus,  leaving  them 
bare  and  free.  Drawing  the  soft  parts  widely  asunder  with  blunt 
hooks,  a  broad  chisel  may  be  applied,  through  the  inner  incision,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  this  may  then  be  divided;  the  frag- 
ment which  is  thus  detached  is  seized  with  bone-forceps  and  re- 
moved, cutting  the  remaining  attachments  close  to  the  bone  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  tendons  which  lie  close  to  the  back  of 
the  bone  nor  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerv^e.  The  lower,  bare 
end  of  the  fibula  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  avoiding  the 
peroneal  tendons  in  the  groove  upon  its  posterior  surface.  In  laying 
bare  the  malleoli  one  should  tr}-  to  separate  the  lateral  ligaments 
with  the  chisel  subperiosteally  in  preference  to  cutting  them. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  be  removed  with  the 
broad  chisel  or  with  a  narrow,  tliin-bladed  saw,  the  section  being 
made  througli  a  plane  which  will  allow  the  foot  to  be  placed  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg. 

In  most  cases  of  tuberculous  joints,  when  the  astragalus  is  in- 
volved, it  is  probably  better  to  remove  this  bone  entire:  this  will 
also  j)ennit  treatment  of  the  joints  between  tJie  astragalus  and 
OS  calcis  and  the  astragalus  and  sra])hoid  if  these  are  involved,  and  this 
is  fivquently  the  case.  The  astragalus  is  readily  removed  through  the 
inner  incision,  first  o])ening  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astrag- 
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alus  and  the  scaphoid,  and  then  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  and  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  os  calcis.  The  astragalus 
is  seized  with  a  lion-tooth  forceps,  and,  cutting  its  attachments  close 
to  the  bone,  it  is  twisted  free. 

Whether  the  entire  astragalus  is  removed  or  not  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis  the  whole  synovial  membrane  lining  of  the  ankle-joint 
should  be  removed  with  toothed  forceps  and  scissors;  that  part  of 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is 
difficult  to  reach,  but  its  removal  may  be  facilitated  by  drawing  the 
foot  strongly  dow^nward  away  from  the  tibia  and  at  the  same  time 
strongly  reflecting  the  anterior  flap  or  bridge  of  soft  parts. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie.  Drainage  tubes  may  be  in- 
troduced on  each  side  and  the  w^ound  packed  w4th  iodoform  gauze. 
The  edges  of  the  wounds  are  brought  together  wdth  interrupted  catgut 
sutures,  being  left  partly  open  to  allow  for  the  drainage  tubes  and 
gauze.    The  foot  is  dressed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg. 

Ankle-joint  (IjAuenstein). — A  very  satisfactory  method,  espe- 
cially for  tuberculous  joints.  The  knee  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the 
foot  rests  with  its  inner  surface  upon  a  thin  sandbag.  The  in- 
cision is  placed  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  passing  through  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and  exposing  the  external  surface  of  the 
outer  malleolus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches.  The  surface  of  the  fibula  thus  exposed  is  subcutaneous, 
and  is  included  between  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  tertius  in  front 
and  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis  behind;  from  the  tip  of  the 
outer  malleolus  the  incision  curves  forward  and  inward  across  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  terminating  just  external  to  the  tendon  of  the  pero- 
neus tertius,  which  should  not  be  cut. 

The  joint  is  now  opened  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus  by 
cutting  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and 
then  the  integument,  together  with  the  extensor  tendons  and  other 
soft  parts,  including  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
are  separated  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  with  the  periosteum  elevator, 
these  soft  parts  being  meanwhile  drawn  forcibly  forward,  away  from 
the  front  surface  of  the  tibia,  with  a  blunt  hook. 

Tlie  posterior  margin  of  the  incision  is  next  seized  and  retracted 
and  the  sheath  of  the  peroneal  tendons  opened ;  these  tendons,  to- 
gether with  the  intogiiment,  are  drawn  well  back  out  of  the  way  with 
a  blunt  hook  and  the  remaining  fasciculi  of  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment (middle  and  posterior)  then  divided. 
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The  foot,  being  Bomewhat  extended  in  order  to  relieve  the  ten- 
Bion  of  the  peronei  tendons,  may  now,  with  moderate  force,  be  com- 
pletely dislocated  by  rotating  it  inward  upon  its  long  asis  in  a  hinge- 
like faehioQ  around  the  internal  malleoluB. 

All  parte  of  the  joint  are  how  accessible;  the  synovial  membrane 
may  be  dissected  away  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  scissors,  and  the 
upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  if  desired,  may  be  chiseled 
away  or  resected  with  a  thin,  flat  saw,  or,  by  extending  the  incision 
Bomewhat,  the  entire  bone  may  be  removed.  If  the  tibia  and  fibula 
are  diseased,  the  soft  parts  about  the  lower  ends  of  these  bones  may 
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be  detached,  preferably  subperiosteally,  with  the  elevator,  and  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  bones  then  resected  with  the  saw.  If  the  articular 
surface  only  of  the  astragalus,  and  not  the  whole  bone,  is  to  be  re- 
moved, one  should  take  care  to  make  the  section  through  the  bone  in 
such  a  plane  that,  when  the  foot  is  replaced,  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus  and  tibia  will  pennit  of  the  foot  being  placed  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  leg.  There  is  a  marked  tendency,  in  resecting  the 
articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  to  carry  the  section  through  a  plane 
which  would  result  in  the  foot's  being  joined  to  the  leg  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  in  a  position  of  extension,  and  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

Ankle-joist,  Ostropi-astic  (Mikulicz-Wladimirow). — The 
patient  lies  upon  tlie  alKlonien.  A  transverse  incision,  is  made 
across  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This  incision  commences  on  the  outer 
border  of  tlie   foot  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which 
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marks  tiie  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (little  toe),  and  ends 
on  the  inner  aide  of  the  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  From 
either  end  of  this  incision,  upon  either  side  of  the  foot,  an  additional 
inciaioii  is  carried  obliquely  upward  and  backward  across  the  lower  end 
of  each  malleolus  to  their  posterior  borders,  and  then  still  another 
incision  is  made  transversely,  just  above  the  heel,  uniting  the  ends  of 
the  two  lateral  incisions  and  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  poete- 
rioT  tibial  vessels.  All  these  incisions  penetrate  to  the  bone.  The  foot 
is  now  forcibly  flexed  (dorsal  flexion)  and  the  ankle-joint  is  opened 


Fig.  3ST.— Rigbt  Foot,  iDiiBr  Side.  Una  o 
row  otleoplastlc  resection  ol  tba  ankle-joint 
througti  the  bonea. 


from  behind  and  the  lateral  Hgamenta  are  cut.  The  iistragalua  and 
the  OS  calcis  are  tlien  dissected  out  of  the  mass  of  soft  parts  In  which 
they  are  located,  working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  bones;  during  this  step  of  the  operation  the  bones  are 
forcibly  drawn,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  otlier,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  enucleation,  and,  working  forward,  the  joint  between 
the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  behind  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in 
front  is  finally  opened.  The  remaining  ligaments  and  bands  are  then 
severed  and  the  bones  removed. 

The  soft  parts  around  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
now  separated,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  surface 
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of  the  bones,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  including 
both  malleoli,  is  sa^^Ti  off. 

A  thin  slice,  including  the  articular  surfaces,  is  likewise  sawn 
off  from  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  so  that  when  the  foot  is  extended 
(plantar  flexion)  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  may 
be  apposed  to  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  long  axis 
of  the  leg  being  thus  prolonged  into  the  foot,  as  a  direct  line,  the 
patient  walking  upon  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the 
phalanges. 

The  posterior  tibial  vessels  which  lie  behind  the  ankle-joint, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  are  cut,  and  must  be  ligated. 
The  bones  mav  be  retained  in  contact  with  sutures  of  chromicized 
catgut  carried  through  drill  holes,  but  this  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary, 
especially  if  the  foot  is  put  up  in  plaster.  The  skin  wound  is  closed 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

One  should  be  careful  that  the  integument  on  the  front  of  the 
ankle,  which  is  redundant  after  excision  of  these  bones,  does  not 
interfere  through  its  bulk,  "bunching,"  with  the  correct  apposition 
of  the  bones.  One  may  overcome  this  tendency  by  passing  several 
quilting  sutures  through  this  mass  of  soft  parts. 

Knee-joint. — A  tourniquet  is  applied  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  leg  extended,  the 
operator  standing  upon  the  side  of  the  table  corresponding  to  the  joint 
which  is  to  be  resected. 

The  usual  incision  (Textor)  and  probably  the  best  for  most 
cases  is  convex  downward,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  joint, 
below  the  patella,  and  extending  from  the  middle  of  one  condyle  to 
a  similar  point  upon  the  other.  This  incision  should  reach  deep  to 
the  bone,  and  below  the  patella  divides  the  ligamentum  patella?. 

The  knee-joint  having  been  thus  opened,  the  limb  is  strongly 
flexed  at  the  hip  and  knee,  with  the  sole  of  the  foot  resting  upon  the 
table,  and  it  is  thus  supported  by  an  assistant.  The  lateral  ligaments 
and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  capsule  are  now  divided,  cutting  them 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur. 

The  knee  being  ?ti]l  more  markedly  flexed,  the  cnicial  ligaments 
are  divided  close  to  their  attachment  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
cutting  with  tlie  edge  of  the  knife  directed  downward,  as  if  one  would 
cut  into  tlie  articular  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia:  if  the 
liganicnts  are  divided  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  backward, 
one  may  accidentally  cut  the  popliteal  vessels. 
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The  anterior  flap,  which  incUides  the  patella,  should  be  dis- 
sected back  and  retracted  sufficiently  to  allow  free  access  into  the 
8j'no\'ial  pouch,  which  is  located  above  the  patella,  between  the  quad- 
riceps tendon  and  the  front  of  the  femur. 


Fig.  :»8.— Rlgbt  Lt 
in  aiikl<>  for  rPE»ctla 
le  kncc-JolDt,    Doited 


With  nunise-tooth  forceps  and  hhint-pointed  scissors,  cun-ed 
on  the  flat,  the  pynovial  membrane  which  lines  the  joint  may  now  he 
entirely  resected.     If  the  bones  are  healthy,  one  may  stop  at  this 
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stage  of  the  operation  and  close  the  wound,  after  irrigating  thor- 
oughly and  providing  for  suitable  drainage  (arthrectomy). 

In  resecting  that  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  one  should  avoid  cutting  deeply, 
on  account  of  the  liability  to  injure  the  popliteal  vessels,  which  lie 
adjacent  to  this  part  of  the  capsule.  There  is  rather  less  danger 
of  doing  this  if  the  posterior  ligament  is  put  upon  the  stretch  by 
drawing  the  tibia  away  from  the  femur  while  this  part  of  the  syn- 
ovial sac  is  being  excised.  This  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane 
is  also  more  accessible  after  the  ends  of  the  bones  have  been 
resected. 

If  the  disease  in  the  bones  is  limited  to  one  or  more  foci,  these 
may  be  thoroughly  scooped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  thus  avoiding 
the  resection  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Especially  in  children  one 
should  avoid,  wherever  possible,  the  resection  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  since  interference  with  the  epiphyseal  line  may  retard  very 
much  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb 

The  patella  is  usually  extirpated  if  the  ends  of  the  femur  and 
tibia  are  resected,  even  if  it  is  apparently  not  diseased.  It  is  grasped 
with  double  sharp  hooks  and  excised,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

If  one  decides  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  is  first  removed,  separating  the  soft  parts  back  as  far 
as  necessary,  and  working  with  the  scalpel  close  to  the  bone.  The 
end  of  the  femur,  stripped  of  its  soft  pari;s,  is  forced  upward,  out 
of  the  wound,  above  the  level  of  the  tibia  (hip  flexed)  and  with 
a  sharp,  broad  saw  the  section  is  made  through  the  end  of  the  bone 
from  before  backward,  commencing  by  placing  the  heel  of  the  saw 
upon  the  bone  and  making  a  groove  by  drawing  the  instrument 
firmly  backward.  The  femur  should  be  steadied  with  both  hands  of 
an  assistant  who  supports  himself  by  resting  his  elbows  upon  the 
table.  The  end  of  the  bone  should  be  forced  sufficiently  far  upward 
out  of  the  wound  so  as  to  make  the  use  of  a  towel  to  protect  the  soft 
parts  during  its  section  unnecessary.  The  piece  of  bone  resected 
must  be  of  the  same  thickness  anterioriy,  posterioriy,  and  upon  either 
side;  othenviso,  when  the  operation  is  completed,  the  limb  will  be 
found  to  be  in  a  position  of  knock-knee  or  bow-leg,  or  there  will  be 
too  much  or  too  little  extension. 

The  section  should  pass  throu^rh  a  plane  which  is  parallel  with 
the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  long 
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axis  of  the  bone,  and  therefore  in  making  the  section  one  should 
diaregard  the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  and  rather  keep  his  eye  on  the 
plane  of  the  articular  surface. 

The  end  of  the  tibia  is  now  likewise  stripped  of  its  soft  parts  and 
projected  upward  out  of  the  wound  well  beyond  the  sawn  surface  of 


Fig.  3&S,— Reaectloa    or   Knee-Jolot.      . 
tibia:  B,  llDO  drawn  at  rlgbt  auglea  to 
tbrough  tbe  lower  end  at  the  (emur  and  upper 
tbe  plane  al  th«  articular  aurfuiH.     Tbrougb  t 
be  made  Id  rceectiug  the  kuee-]alDt. 


o(   tbe   temur    and 

aur.    C,   line* 

tlblR  parallel  wltb 


the  femur,  and  a  section  of  the  bone  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
femur,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  articular  surface. 

At  times  it  is  necessary  to  excise  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bones 
(femur  and  tibia  together),  but  one  should  remove  as  little  as  the 
conditions  present  will  permit,  especially  in  children.  The  sharp 
spoon  may  he  used  to  extirpate  foci  which  extend  into  the  substance 
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of  the  bone  beyond  the  surface  exposed  by  the  section,  and,  if  the 
cortex  is  healthy,  one  may  remove  much  of  the  medullary  portion  of 
a  bone  rather  than  sacrifice  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb  by  removing 
a  thicker  segment  of  bone. 

The  limb  should  now  be  extended  and  the  position  of  the  joint 
noted ;  when  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  brought  together  tliere  should 
be  the  normal  slight  bowing  inward  and  a  slight  degree  of  flexion 
(five  degrees). 

If  the  position  of  the  limb  is  not  satisfactory,  one  may  remove  a 
further  section  from  one  of  the  bones  to  correct  it ;  but  the  necessity 
for  this  second  section  should  be  avoided. 

The  position  of  the  bones  being  satisfactory,  all  loose,  ragged 
tissue  is  cut  away  and  any  remaining  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane that  has  been  overlooked  excised. 

In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  insert  tubes  for  drainage,  one  on  each 
«ide.  These  should  reach  well  up  into  the  recess  beneath  the  quadri- 
ceps muscles,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the  femur;  in  addition, 
strips  of  iodoform  gauze  may  be  packed  into  the  wound,  the  ends 
emerging  through  the  incision  on  each  side;  if  tubes  are  used,  they 
should  be  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silkworm-gut  stitch 
to  prevent  their  slipping  out.  The  front  part  of  the  skin  incision 
is  closed  with  interrupted  silkworm-gut  stitches. 

If  the  limb  is  placed  in  a  good,  firm,  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  tlie 
end^  of  the  bones,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  good  position.  A  sharp  edge 
of  either  bone  should  not  be  left  projecting  into  the  popliteal  space 
(popliteal  vessels).  If  it  is  desired  to  fix  the  ends  of  the  bones  they 
may  be  joined  together  with  two  stout  chromicized  catgut  sutures 
which  pass  through  drill  holes  placed  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
sa\ni  surfaces  of  the  boneSj  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  or, 
after  the  skin  has  been  sutured,  the  bones  may  be  joined  by  two  nails, 
one  driven  through  the  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and 
reaching  obliquely  upward  into  the  sawn  surface  of  the  femur,  and 
the  other  passing  through  the  front  surface  of  tlie  femur  and  reaching 
down  into  the  u{)per  end  of  the  tibia.  Small  incisions  may  be  made 
in  tlie  skin  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  nails. 

TIrso  accesv^ory  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  bones 
in  apposition,  are.  as  a  rule,  unnecessary  if  the  ends  of  the  bonOvS  have 
been  sawn  square,  and  fit  well,  and  a  good  plaster  splint  is  applie<l. 
In  adjust intr  tiie  plaster  splint  one  should  see  that  the  foot  is  slightly 
evorted,  so  that  the  patient  will  not  *'toe  in." 
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Before  suturing  the  wound  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed  and 
any  spurting  vessels  secured;  usually  there  are  few  or  none,  and  any 
slight  oozing  may  be  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  the  dressing. 

Instead  of  the  incision  described  above,  the  knee-joint  may  be 
opened  by  an  incision,  with  the  convexity  directed  upward,  passing 
across  the  limb  above  the  upper  bordet*  of  the  patella.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  incision  described  above,  and  gives  very  free  access  to 
the  synovial  pouch  under  the  quadriceps  tendon. 

Volkmann  makes  a  transverse  incision  across  the  front  of  the 
knee,  through  the  skin  down  to  the  surface  of  the  patella,  the  knee 
being  slightly  flexed  and  resting  upon  a  sandbag;  corresponding  to 
this  incision  through  the  skin,  the  patella  is  sawn  through  trans- 
versely, To  this  may  be  added  two  lateral  incisions,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  joint  running  up  and  down.  We  then  have  an  H-shape  in- 
cision. This  incision  is  especially  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  svnovial  membrane  alone;  so  that  after  its 
excision  the  segments  of  the  patella  may  be  sutured  with  chromi- 
cized  catgut.    This  incision  is  often  desirable  in  children. 

HiP-JOiXT  (Langenbeck). — This  operation  is  done  as  much 
as  possible  subperiosteally.  The  patient  lies  ujjon  the  well  side  of 
the  body,  with  the  hip  and  knee  slightly  flexed.  A  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  over  the  outer  side  of  the  hip  four  to  five  inches  long; 
it  commences  two  or  three  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  great 
trochanter,  upon  a  line  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  from  this  point  is  continued  straight  down  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  trochanter  and  ends  upon  tlio  upper  part  of  ihe  shaft  of  the 
femur:  tlie  incision  throughout  its  whole  length  penetrates  to  the 
bone ;  that  portion  of  the  incision  which  lies  above  the  trochanter 
passes  through  the  iil)ers  of  the  glutei  muscles  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ilium,  which  it  reaches  just  above  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum, 
exi)osing  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Sharp  retractors  are  inserted  deep  in  the  incision  and  the  soft 
parts  drawn  forcibly  asunder.  The  capsule  is  incised  from  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  downward  toward  the  great  trochanter,  the  coty- 
loid ligament,  also,  being  nicked,  or  may  be  separated  from  the  bony 
rim  i)(  the  acetabulum  for  a  short  distance  ou  either  side  of  the 
incision  in  the  ca])sule. 

With  the  periosteum  elevator,  or,  when  necessary,  with  the  knife 
or  chisel,  the  tendons,  together  with  the  periosteum  and  the  capsule, 
are  separated  from  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  neck  of  the  femur; 
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this  should  be  accomplished  as  much  as  possible  subperiosteally  with 
the  sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator;  but,  where  the  attachment  of 
the  parts  to  the  bones  is  very  intimate,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  knife,  cutting  with  its  edge  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  or 
the  chisel  may  be  used,  chipping  off  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex,  which 
carries  the  attached  tendons  with  it.  An  assistant  rotates  the  limb 
inward  or  outward  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  this  part  of  the 
operation. 


Fig.  360.— Resection  of  Hip.     Langenbeck's  incision. 


In  this  way  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  denuded.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  separate  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  extemus, 
wliich  is  attached,  in  the  digital  fossa,  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
great  trochanter,  and  also  the  tendons  that  arc  attached  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  trochanter. 

In  order  to  cut  the  ligamentum  teres  the  thigh  is  flexed,  rotated 
inward,  and  adducted,  in  this  way  partly  luxating  the  head  of  the 
bone;    a  long,  narrow  knife  is  then  introduced  into  the  joint  above 
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and  behind,  and  sweeping  downward  and  forward  across  tlie  head 
of  the  bone,  the  ligament  is  usually  cut.  In  operating  on  diseased 
joints  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  necessary  to  cut  the  ligamentum  teres,  as  it 
is,  in  most  cases,  already  destroyed,  or,  at  any  rate,  readily  ruptures 
upon  forcibly  manipulating  the  joint  (adduction  and  rotation  inward). 
The  head  of  the  femur  is  then   completely   luxated  backward   by 


Fig.  361.— Resection  of  ike  Hip.  Anthony  White's  incision.  Commences 
anteriorly  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  trochanter  major  and  curves  backward  above  the  tro- 
chanter major  and  then  downward  behind  the  trochanter  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  inches. 


manipulation  (flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  inward)  and  forced 
out  of  the  woimd,  when  tlie  head  and  neck  may  be  readily  removed 
with  a  Gigli  or  chain  saw,  with  a  flat  saw,  or  with  a  chisel. 

Some  surgeons  make  it  a  practice  to  remove  the  trochanter  as 
well  as  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  making  the  line  of  section 
through  the  shaft  of  the  bone  just  below  the  great  trochanter.     In 
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order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum,  etc.,  corre- 
spondingly lower  down  upon  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  If  the  trochanter 
is  healthy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  it ;  yet,  if  at  all  suspicious,  it 
is  better  to  make  the  section  through  the  bone  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter, removing  the  great  trochanter  as  well  as  the  head  and  neck, 
because  the  result  is  just  as  good,  and  many  surgeons  claim  better, 
than  when  it  is  left. 

Now,  rotating  inward  and  outward,  but  chiefly  by  extension  of 
the  limb,  pulling  strongly  upon  tlie  femur  and  holding  the  edges  of 
the  wound  widely  apart  to  give  us  room,  we  may  proceed  to  excise  the 
synovial  membrane,  using  long,  sharp  scissors,  curved  upon  the  flat, 
and  mouse-tooth  forceps. 

If  the  acetabulum  is  diseased,  it  may  be  curetted  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  even  resected  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  A  sinus  may  be 
found  leading  through  the  acetabulum  to  a  focus  within  the  pelvis, 
in  which  case  drainage  of  the  joint  may  be  combined  with  counter- 
drainage  through  an  incision  made  anteriorly  just  below  Poupart's 
ligament.  There  is  but  little  hemorrhage  during  the  operation ; 
bleeding  vessels  may  be  seized  as  they  are  cut  during  the  progress  of 
the  operation. 

The  soft  parts  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  silkwonn- 
gut  sutures,  which  should  pass  deep  through  the  integimient,  mus- 
cles, and  periosteum,  closing  the  wound,  except  for  a  space  below 
sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  thick  tube,  which  should  reach 
upward  as  far  as  the  acetabulum  for  drainage,  or  the  wound  may  be 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  or  the  ga\ize  packing  may  be  combined 
with  the  \isc  of  a  tube.  Before  closing  the  wound  it  should  be  washed 
out  with  hot  bichloride  solution. 

During  the  operation  one  should  work  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  ])eriostcum  elevator  and  chisel,  cutting  as  few  tendons  as  pos- 
sible with  the  knife.  We  should  strive  to  keep  the  capsule  and  the 
periosteum  or  shell  of  cortex  that  is  separated  from  the  bone,  along 
with  their  attached  tendons,  hanging  together  in  one  continuoui^ 
layer:  so  that,  when  we  are  ready  to  insect,  the  denuded  upper  end 
of  the  femur  lies  in  a  sort  of  sac  which  is  made  of  the  above-named 
stnutnrej!,  and  which  all  hang  together,  continuous  with  one  another, 
and  it  is  out  of  this  hood  or  sac  that  we  deliver  the  upper  end  of 
the  hone  for  restvtion.  In  closing  the  wound  the  upper  edges  of 
the  hood  shouhl  he  included  in  the  sutiires,  except  the  part  that  is 
left  open  for  drainage. 
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Plating  for  Fracture  (Lane). — In  fractures  both  simple  and 
compound,  where  the  fragments  cannot  be  reduced  or  retained  in 
satisfactory  position,  they  may  be  securely  lield  with  metal  plates, — 
Lane's  bone  plates.  These  are  provided  in  various  shapes  and  sizes 
for  the  different  bones.  The  plates  are  applied  directly  to  the  surface 
of  the  fragments.  In  compound  fractures  the  wound  already  present 
may  be   sufficiently   enlarged   to   reach  the   fragments.     In  simple 


Fig.  362.— Plating  for  Fracture  (Lane).    Shows  plate  applied  to  femur  and  secured 

by  screws  to  upper  and  lower  fragments. 

fractures  it  will  be  necessary  to  expose  the  fragments  through  an 
incision  in  the  soft  parts,  the  incision  being  placed  so  as  to  produce 
the  least  possible  damage  to  important  structures.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  freshen  the  ends  of  the  fragments  witli  tlie  chisel,  or  curette,  etc. 
]^y  means  of  rotation,  extension,  etc.,  the  fragments  are  brought  into 
accurate  ai)position.  This  may  be  facilitiited  by  employing  the  special 
bone  forceps,  levers,  etc.,  devised  by  T^ane.  The  plate  is  applied 
without  detaching  the  ])eriosteum.  Corresponding  to  the  screw-holes 
in  the  plate,  holes  are  drilled  in  the  bone,  first  upon  the  distal  frag- 
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ment  and  the  screws,  then  driven  in  with  the  screw-driver.  The 
fragments  are  again  brought  into  the  proper  position  and  the  screw- 
holes  drilled  in  the  proximal  fragment  and  the  screws  driven  in. 
The  drill-holes  go  through  to  the  medullary  canal  and  should  cor- 
respond to  the  size  of  the  screws,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  The 
woimd  must  be  dry,  free  from  oozing.  The  soft  pari»  are  sutured 
with  several  layers  of  catgut  sutures,  in  clean  cases  without  drainage, 
and  the  limb  put  up  in  a  plaster-of- Paris  cast. 

If  the  conditions  require  drainage  a  small  rubber-tissue  drain 
may  be  introduced  and  the  limb  placed  in  a  moulded  wire  splint  which 
will  permit  easy  access  to  the  wound  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
drain  after  a  few  days. 

The  operation  must  be  performed  under  the  strictest  aseptic 
precautions  and  with  gloved  hands. 

For  Fracture  of  the  Patella. — ^The  failure  to  obtain  bony 
imion  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  patella  is  due  to  the  interposition 
of  fringes  of  torn  periosteum,  etc.,  between  the  fragments,  to  the 
thick  layer  of  clotted  blood  which  coats  the  edges  of  the  fragments, 
and  to  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  bring  the  fragments  into  im- 
mediate approximation  on  account  of  the  distension  of  the  capsule 
of  the  knee-joint  with  blood  and  senmi.  The  fragments  of  the  bone 
ride  upon  the  top  of  the  distended  capsule,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
draw  them  together  until  the  blood  and  serum  have  been  evacuated 
from  the  knee-joint.  After  the  knee-joint  has  been  opened  and  the 
blood  and  serum  cleared  out  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fragments 
can  be  approximated  with  very  little  effort. 

A  slightly  curved  incision  is  made  across  the  front  of  tlie  knee, 
the  convexity  being  downward.  When  the  very  short  flap  which  is 
tlms  marked  out  is  dissected  back,  the  line  of  fracture  through  the 
patella  is  exposed  to  view  and  the  knee-joint  is  opened  between  the 
fragments.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  dense  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
joint  is  torn  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  either  side  of  the  patella 
and  on  a  line  corresponding  to  the  line  of  fracture. 

Any  ragged  edges  of  periosteum  which  overhang  the  edges  of 
the  bony  fragments  and  which  might  get  in  between  them  are 
trimmed  away  with  the  scissors.  Each  fragment  is,  in  turn,  lifted 
up  into  the  incision  with  a  sharp  hook  and  scraped  free  of  blood-clot 
with  tlie  sharp  spoon.  The  blood  is  cleared  out  of  the  joint  with  dry 
gauze  wi|)i*s.     Tlie  joint  sliould  not  be  irrigated. 

Tlie  edges  of  the  torn  capsule  are  united  with  a  sufficient  number 
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of  sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon;  usually  two  or  three  sutures  upon 
each  side  will   suSice.     The   suture,   wliich   is   placed   immediately 

adjacent  to  the  patella,  is  inserted  very  close  to  the  side  of  the  bone. 
When  the  sutures  are  tied  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fragments  of  the 
patella  are  brought  into  very  close  apposition.  Several  sutures  of 
chromic  catgut  may  be  inserted  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  periosteum 


Fig.  363,— operation  tor  Fracture  of  tbe 
capsule  ore  brought  logether  witb  a  sufUcicu 
tbe  edges  ot  tbe  tragments  Id  to  cloee  appoBlCloa. 

together  along  the  line  of  the  fracture.  No  sutures  are  introduced 
through  the  bony  fragiiienta  themselves.  All  bleeding  must  be  (Mn- 
trollod  so  that  the  wound  is  perfectly  dry.  The  incision  in  the  skin 
is  closed  without  drainage,  and  the  limb  placed  in  a  plaster-of-Paris 
ca.=t. 

The  strictest  asepsis  must  be  observed  in  this  operation.    Rubber 
gloves  are  worn  by  the  operator  and  his  assistant.     The  number  of 
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assistants  should  be  limited  to  one.  The  parts  are  handled  as  little 
as  possible  and  all  oozing  controlled  before  the  incision  is  closed. 
Osteotomy  of  the  Femur  for  Oenn  Valg^un — Knock-knee  (Hac- 
awen). — The  knee  is  somewhat  flexed,  its  outer  side  resting  upon 
a  sandbag.     A  short  longitudinal  incision  is  made  upon  the  inner 


sido  (if  the  thi;;li  just  above  tlie  knoe-jciint.  It  is  placeii  one  finjrer"^ 
brcadtli  in  front  of  tlie  tciidim  of  the  addnctor  magiins,  its  lower 
end  iiiMin  u  linL-  wliiuh  is  drawn  around  the  lower  part  of  the  tliipli 
one  (iuj.'1-rV  l>rcudfli  above  the  upper  border  of  tlie  external  con- 
dvlc;    oy  we  may  locate  tiie  lower  end  of  the  incision  two  fingers' 
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breadth  above  the  inner  condyle  and  one  finger's  breadth  in  front  of 
the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.  The  incision  is  prolonged  upward 
for  a  distance  of  4  cm.  and  reaches  to  the  bone  through  the  integu- 
ment, vastus  internus  muscle,  and  periosteum. 

The  periosteum  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  over 
an  area  sufficient  to  allow  the  application  of  a  broad  chisel,  with 
which  the  bone  is  divided,  in  a  direction  outward  and  slightly  upward. 
The  line  of  fracture  does  not  pass  through,  but  just  above,  the  joint. 
The  deformity  is  then  corrected,  and  the  limb,  including  the  foot, 
placed  in  a  plaster  splint. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chisel  through  the  entire  thickness  of  tlie 
shaft  of  the  femur,  but  only  far  enough  to  allow  one  to  gradually  bend 
the  bone  into  position — it  should  not  be  forcibly  fractured  or  bent  into 
position  with  a  sudden  jerk.  The  line  of  fracture  is  placed  above  the 
epiphyseal  line,  and  therefore  this  operation  may  be  done  upon  chil- 
dren and  young  people  without  interfering  with  the  natural  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  femur.  This  operation  may  also  be  done  through 
an  incision  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  limb  upon  the  same  level. 
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(The  names  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  muscles,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  Index 

under  the  headings  "Artery,"  "Vein,"  etc.) 


Abbe,  operations  for  stricture  of  oesopha- 
gus, 369. 
Abdomen,  321. 

antero-Iateral  wall  of,  323. 
muscles  of,  324. 
aponeuroses  of,  326. 

operations  upon.  339. 

posterior  wall  of,  322. 

regions  of.  330. 
Abdominal  cavity,  321, 

hernia,  352. 

incisions,  340,  477. 

wall,  deep  vessels  of,  329. 
superficial  vessels  of,  324. 
Abscess,  appendicular,  operation  for,  482. 

of  brain.  96.  104. 

of  breast,  301. 

of  cerebellum,  127. 

of  cerebrum,  96.  104. 

extradural,  middle  fossa,  128. 

in  frontal  lobe,  104. 

of  kidney,  659. 

of  liver,  493. 

f>erinephritic,   569. 
n  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  128. 
Acetonaemia,  2. 
Adenectomy.  cervical.  240. 
Adltus  ad  antrum,  114,  120. 
Adrenalin,  21. 
Alimentary  tube,  161. 

Alveolar  process,  lateral  clefts  of.  172.  173. 
Amputation,  of  arm,  731. 
of  breast.  302. 
of  finger.  720,  722. 
of  foot,  Chopart,  778. 
Lisfranc,  775. 
PirogoCr.  782. 
GUnther,  783. 
Le  Port,  783. 
Syme,  780. 
of  forearm,  727. 
of  leg,  784. 
of  penis.  681. 

of   rectum    (see   "Rectum"), 
of  thigh.  795. 
of  toe.  772. 

of  tongue   (see  "Tongue"). 
Ansestbesia.    1. 
chloroform,     1,  8. 
cocain.  IL 
ether,  1,  5. 
ethyl  chloride.  4,  11. 
general.   1. 

incomplete,   4. 
intratracheal,  9,  314. 
local,  11. 
infiltration  method,  13. 
regional.  14. 
Schlelch,  13. 
Melzer  and  Auor,  insufflation  method,  9. 
nitrous  oxide,  3. 
regional,  14. 
spinal,   15. 
AniPstheties,    1. 
administration  of.  5. 
Gwathmey  apparatus  for,  6. 
Analgesia,   by  subarachnoid   injection,   15, 
541. 


Anastomosis,   arterio-venous,   Crile's  can- 
nulse,  30. 
suture  method    (Carrel).   27. 
intestinal  (see  "Intestinal  Anastomosis"). 
Ankle-joint,  •  779. 
ezarticulation  of  foot  at,  780. 
PlrogoCr  method,  782. 
GUnther  modification,  783. 
Le  Fort  modification,  783. 
Syme,  780. 
resection  of,  Koenig,  807. 
Langenbeck-Hueter,    803. 
Lauenstein,  809. 
Mikulicz-Wladimirow,   810. 
with    extirpation   of   astragalus,    806. 
Antrum,  adltus  ad,  120. 
of  Highmore.  130. 

to  drain.  148. 
Mastoid,  114. 
to  open  and  drain,  122. 
operations  upon,  122. 
Anus,  artificial,  464. 

operations  upon,  553. 
Aorta,  arch  of,  287. 

thoracic,  292. 
Aortic  valve,  orifice,  286. 
Aponeuroses  of  abdominal   muscles.    326. 
Aponeurosis  of  external  oblique,   326. 
Appendlcectomy,  477. 
incisions  for,   477. 
McBurney.   477. 
mid-rectus.  478. 
Appendicitis  accompanied  by  general  peri- 
toneal infection,  operation,  486. 
Appendicostomy.  487. 
Appendicular  abscess,  operation,  482. 
Appendix  vermiformis,  amputation  of,  477. 
inversion  of,   482. 
inversion  of  stump  of,  after  amputation, 

481. 
ligation  of  stump  of,  without  inversion, 

480. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  460. 
Aqueeductus    Fallopii,    120,    121. 
Arachnoid,  brain,  61. 

of  cord,  338. 
Arch,  mandibular,  163. 

of  aorta.   287. 
Arches,   visceral.  162. 
Arm,  709. 

amputation  of,  731. 
Arteries,  of  scalp,  40. 

of  stomach.  358. 
Arterio-vcnous  anastomosis,  27. 
with   Crile's  cannulee,   30. 
suture  method   (Carrel),  27. 
Artery,    anterior  tibial,   761. 
ligation  of,  762. 
axillary,  706. 

ligation  of.  716. 
brachial.  709. 

ligation  of.  717. 
common  carotid.  221. 

ligation  of.  230. 
common  carotid,   left,   293. 
deep  epigastric,  329,  597. 
dorsalis  pedis,  761. 
external  carotid,  224. 
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Artery,    external  carotid,   ligation  of,   232. 
facial.  129.  137,  225. 
femoral,  754. 

ligation  of.  757,   759. 
inferior  thyroid,  227. 

ligation  of,  235. 
innominate,  293. 
intercostal,   ligation   of,  307. 
internal  carotid.  223. 

ligation  of.  232. 
internal  mammary,  275. 

ligation  of,  307. 
internal  maxillary,  140. 
lingual.  136. 

ligation  of.  262. 
middle  meningeal.  48,  52,  74,  142. 

ligation  of.  74. 
musculo-phrenic.    275. 
obturator,  615,  618. 
popliteal.  760. 
posterior  tibial.  762. 

ligation  of.  765. 
pulmonary.   299. 
radial.  712. 

ligation  of.  719. 
subclavian,  226. 

ligation  of.  233. 
subclavian,  left.  293. 
superior  epigastric,   275.  329. 
superior  hemorrhoidal,  551. 
superior  thyroid,  227. 

ligation  of.   234. 
temporal,  138. 
thyroidea  Ima,  220. 
ulnar,  714. 

ligation  of.  719. 
vertebral.  210,  228, 
Ascending  colon,   anatomy  of.  462. 
Asterion,  44. 

Atresia  of  facial  orifices,  171. 
Auditory  canal,   external,  116.  168. 

process,   117. 
Auricle,  116.  168. 

Aurlculo-ventricular  valves,  orifices,  287. 
Axilla,  surgical  anatomy  of,  706. 
Axillary  abscess,   incision  for,  709. 
line.  276. 

Back.   332. 

muscles  of.  333. 
Bardeleben,  operation  for  harelip,  188. 
Basedow's   disease   (gee   "Thyroidism"). 
Bassini  operation   for  hernia,  618. 
Battle  incision,  343. 
Bevan's  operation  for  undescended  testis, 

630. 
Beyea  operation,   360. 
Big  toe,  exarticulation  of,  772. 
Bile-ducts   (see   "Gall-ducts"). 
Billroth,  extirpation  of  tongue,  269. 

pylorectomy,  386. 
Bladder,   drainage  of.  676. 

incision   of.   for  stone,   674. 

operations   upon.   674. 

puncture   of.   676, 

surgical  anatomy  of,  671. 

suture  of  wounds  of,  38,  676. 
Blandln's  method,  harelip,  187. 
Bono,   division   of.   16. 

plating   of   (Lane),    for  fracture,   38,  821. 

suture  of,  Ho. 
Bottinl.   prostatotomy,   703, 
Boveo.    urrtcro-uroteroatomy.    609. 
Bowel,    suture  of   wounds  of,   36,   417   (see 

"Inttstino."  etc.). 
Brachial  plexus.  21.^.  708. 
Brain.  .'>6. 

operations  upon   (see  "Head,   operations 
upon"). 

puncture  of.  for  diagnosis,  97. 


Breast,  280. 

amputation    of,    Halsted-Meyer    method, 
302. 

extirpation  of  fibroid  from,  302. 

fibroid  of,   302. 

incisions  for  abscess  of,   301. 

lymphatics  of,  281. 

operations  upon,  301. 
Bregma.  42. 

Brewer's  transfusion  tubes,   32. 
Broca's  convolution,  60. 
Brophy's  operation   for  cleft   palate.    194. 
Bruns  method,  formation  of  lips,  198. 
Bunion,   operation   for,  773. 

Caecum,  resection  of,   473. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  460. 
Canal,    crural.   608. 

external  auditory,  116. 

Hunter's,  756. 

Inguinal,   594. 

Vidian,  142. 
Carden   amputation   of  leg,   792. 
Cardiorrhaphy,    309. 
Carotid  triangle,  inferior,  209. 

superior,   210. 
Carrel's  arterio- venous  anastomosis,   27. 
Castration,  648. 
Cavernous  sinus,   49,   56. 
Cavum  Meckelii,  52. 
Cerebellar  abscess,   127. 
Cerebellum,  61. 

exposure  of,   Cushing,  92. 
Krause,  94. 
Cerebro-splnal  fiuid,  61,  338. 
Cerebrum,  58. 

methods    to    locate   various    areas,    (see 
"Cranlo-cerebral    topography"). 

operations  upon  (see  "Head,  operations 
upon"). 
Cervical  fascia.  202. 

lymph  nodes,  229. 
excision  of,  240. 

sympathetic.  228. 
resection  of,  237. 
surgical  anatomy  of.  228. 
Chassalgnac,  tubercle  of,  222,  2S7. 
Cheeks,  132. 
Chest,  fascia  of,  274. 

aspiration  of   (see  "Thoracentesis"). 

tapping  of  (see  "Thoracentesis"). 
Chest  wall,  muscles  of,  274. 

resection  of  part  of,  318. 
Chetwood,   prostatotomy,   705. 
Chlene's    method,    cranlo-cerebral    topog- 
raphy,  66. 
Chloroform,  1. 

administration  of,  8. 
Cholecystectomy,   508. 
Cholecyst-enterostomy,    512. 
Cholecysto-colostomy,    517. 
Cholecysto-duodenostomy,  512. 
Cholecysto-jejunostomy,   515. 
Cholecystostomy,  503. 
Cholecystotomy,  501. 
Choledocho-duodenostomy,  523. 
Choledochotomy,  518. 

transduodenal,   523. 
Chopart    amputation.    788. 

joint,   771. 
Chorda  tympani.  121. 
Circumcision,  680. 

with   clamp,    681. 
Clsterna    basalis.    64, 

chlasmatls,   64. 

interpeduncularls,   64. 

magna.    64. 

pontls,    64, 
Clsterna?   subarachnoidales,   64. 
Clavicular  region,  278, 
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Cleft  of  alveolar  process.  172,  173. 

palate.  170,  172,  175. 
operation  for,  189. 
Brophy's,  194. 
Clefts,   lateral   nasal.   178. 

lateral,  of  upper  lip  (see  "Harelip"). 

median,  of  upper  lip,  177. 

oblique  facial,   167.    178. 

of  lower  lip.  lower  Jaw  and  tongue.  179. 

orbito-nasal  (see  "Oblique  facial  clefts"). 

transverse  facial.  168,  179. 

visceral,   162. 
Cocain  anaesthesia,  11. 
infiltration  method,   13. 
regional,  14. 
Schleich  method.   13. 

subarachnoid  injection  of,  15.  541. 
Coccyx,  546. 
Colles's   ligament,   592. 
Colon,     resection    of    (see    "Resection    of 
caecum"    and    "Sigmoid    flexure"). 

surgical  anatomy  of,  460. 
Colostomy,  464. 

left  iliac.  465. 
Combined     operation     upon     rectum     (see 

("Rectum"). 
Common  bile-duct,  406,  491. 

drainage  of,  521. 

incision   into,  518. 

operations  upon,  518. 

removal  of  calculi  from,  518. 
through   duodenum,   523. 

surgical    anatomy   of,    491. 

suture  of,   52L 
Congenital      deformities      of      face      (see 
"Face"). 

hernia   (see   "Hernia"). 
Conjoined  tendon.  326,  596. 
Connell  suture,  429. 
Conus  terminalis,  338. 
Cooper,  pubic  ligament  of.  604.  606.  614. 
Corning,  spinal  injection,  541. 
Corpora  cavernosa.  677. 
Corpus  spongiosum,  677. 
Costal  cartilages,  273. 
Costo-coracoid  membrane,  278,  280,  707. 
Cotting  operation,  775. 
Cowper's  gland.  686. 
Craniectomy.  100. 

for  idiocy.  100. 
Cranio-cerebral  topography,  65. 

Chiene's  method,  66. 

Kocher's  69. 

Kronlein's,   67. 
Craniotomy.   82. 

for  abscess  of  brain,  96. 

for  cyst,  tumor.  90. 

for  epilepsy.  91. 

to  expose  cerebellum.  92. 

to  expose  cerebrum,   82. 

to  expose  motor  area.   84. 

ostco-tegumentary   flap  method.  82. 
Cribriform  fascia.  604.  753. 
Cricoid  cartilage.  216. 
Crlco-thyrold  mcnibrnne,  217. 
Crk'o-tracheotomy,  24.">. 
Crlle's  arterlo-vcnous  anastomosis,  30. 

cannulie,    30. 
Crural  canal,  608. 

ring.  6(»8. 
Cushlng,   decompression,  80. 

extirpation   Gasserian   ganglion,    109. 

suture,    37. 
Cystic  duct.  491. 

Incision  into,   517. 
Cystlcotoray,  517. 
Cystotomy,  suprapubic,  674. 


Dartos,  636. 

Dawbarn,  inversion  of  stump  of  appendix, 

481. 
"Dead  space,"   mesenteric,   410. 
Decompression.  79. 

cerebellar,  82. 

cerebral.   80. 

Cushing.  80. 
Deformities      of      face,      congenital      (see 

"Face"). 
Depressed    fracture    of    skull,    trephining 

for,  72. 
Descending  colon,   anatomy  of,  463. 
De  Vilbiss  bone  forceps,  77. 
Diaphragm.  276.  321. 

uro-genital.  549.  686. 
Dieffenbach's  Wellenschnitt.   184.   201. 

resection  of  rectum,  564. 
Dieffenbach-Jaesche    operation    for    lower 

lip,  197. 
Dilatation  of  sphincter,  553. 
Diploe.   41. 
Dorsal  section.  679. 

Roser  method.   680. 
Douglas,  pouch  of.  548. 

semilunar  fold  of.  328. 
Doyen,  burr,  70,  86. 

chisel.   90. 

forceps.  393. 
Drum  of  ear.  117.  118.  168. 

paracentesis  of.  122. 
Dubruell.   exartlculation  of  hand.   726. 
Duct,  common  bile-,  406,  491. 

cystic.  491. 

ejaculatory,  638,  695. 

hepatic,   491. 

pancreatic,   406,   527. 

Santorini,  528. 

Stenson's,    133,    137. 

tear,  167. 

thoracic,  226. 

thyro-glossal,  135.  170. 

Wharton's,  136.  211. 

Wirsung.  527. 
Ductus  communis  choledochus.  491. 
Duodenotomy  for  inpacted  gall-stones.  523. 
Duodenum.   406. 

mobilization  of.  438. 
Dura  mater,  of  skull.  53. 

of  spinal  cord.   338. 

venous  sinuses  of.  54. 

Ear.   development  of.  116,  168. 

middle.  118. 

surgical  anatomy  of.  113.  116. 
Ear-drum.   117.   118.   168. 

paracentesis  of,   122. 
Edebohls  decortication  of  kidney,  665. 

Inversion  of  appendix,  482. 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  638.  672.  695. 
Elbow,    space   in   front  of,    710. 
Elbow-Joint,  exartlculation  of  arm  at.  730. 

resection  of.  744. 

surgical   anatomy   of.   728. 
End-to-end    anastomosis    (see    "Intestinal 

anastomosis"). 
End-to-sld(>   anastomosis    (see   "Intestinal 

anastomosis"). 
Ensiform  cartilage,  272. 
Enteroctomy,   421. 

Entero-anastomosis  (see  "Intestinal  anas- 
tomosis"). 
Enterorrhaphy.  416. 

for  gun -shot  and  stab  wounds.  416. 

for  typhoid   perforation,   419. 
Enterostomy.  412. 
Enterotoray.  411. 
Epididymis.   638. 
Epigastric  hernia.  352. 
Epilepsy,  craniotomy  for,  91. 
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Es  march,     exartlculatlon     of     arm     at 
ehoulder-jolnt,  737. 
bandage,   17. 
Estlaender,  thoracectomy,  318. 

method,  restoration  of  lip,  200.  201. 
Ether,  1.     - 

administration  of.  5. 
Ethyl  chloride,  4,  11. 
Eucain.  12. 

Eustachian  tube.  122.  134,  168. 
Exartlculatlon   of   arm   at   shoulder-Joint, 
deltoid  flap,  739. 
with   Esmarth   constrictor,   737. 
Spence  method,  735. 
of  big  toe,  772. 
of  flnger,  720. 

of  foot,    at  ankle-joint,   PirogofT,  782. 
GQnther  modiflcation.  783. 
Le  Fort  modiflcation,  783. 
Syme,  780. 
of  forearm  at  elbow- Joint,  730. 
of  hand.    Dubrueil,  726. 

at   carpo-metacarpal   articulation,    723. 
of  leg.   Garden,  792. 
Gritti-Stokes.   794. 
Stephen  Smith,  790. 
of  little  toe,  773. 

of  thigh  at  hip-Joint  (Wyeth),  800. 
with   preliminary   ligation  of  common 
femoral,  803. 
of  toes,  772. 
Excision  of  Joints  (see  "Resection"). 
Exophthalmic  goitre   (see  "Thyroidism"). 
Extradural  abscess,  128. 

Face,  classification  of  deformities  of.  172. 
congenital  deformities  of,   161.   171. 
in   which   first   visceral   arch    is   con- 
cerned, 179. 
In   which   frontal   plate   is   concerned. 
172. 
development  of,  161. 
operations  upon,  143. 
side   of,   136. 
skeleton  of.  130. 
surgical  anatomy  of.  129. 
Facial  cleft,  oblique.  167,  178. 

transverse,  168,  179. 
Falciform  process.  604.  753. 
Fallopii.   aquseductus,   120,   121. 
Falx  cerebelli,  54. 

cerebri.  54. 
Fascia,   anal,  547,  689. 
cremaster,  636. 

cribriform   (cribrosa),   604,   753. 
deep  cervical,  202. 

connective  tissue  spaces  beneath,  204. 
deep  perineal,  549.  686,  687. 
endoabdominalis.   328. 
endothoracica.   274.   322. 
iliaca.  328.  326,  605,  614. 
lata,  604. 
iliac  portion  of,  604. 
pubic  portion  of,  604. 
lumbar,   328,  335. 
obturator,   687. 
pectineal,  604. 
pelvic.  328.  647,  549,  688. 
perineal,   deep.   549.  686.  687. 

superflcial,   683. 
spermatic.   591,   636. 
superficial,   of  groin,   590. 
temporal.   41. 
transversalls.   328,   596. 
Fascia?,   of  tliorax,   274. 
Fat   necrosis,   508. 
Fauces,  isthmus  of,  133. 

pillars  of.   134. 
Femoral  hernia,  615  (see  "Hernia"), 
operation   for,  629. 


Femoral  region.   604.   608.  612. 
anterior.  753. 

sheath.  606.  756. 

space.  606.  614. 
Fenger's  Incision.  361,  364. 
Filum  terminale.  338. 
Finger,  exartlculatlon  of.  720. 

at  metacarpo -phalangeal  Joint.  722. 
Finney  operation.  372. 
Fissure  in  ano.  551. 

longitudinal.  58. 

parieto-occipltal,  69,  65. 

Rolando,  58.  65. 

sphenoidal.  48. 

Sylvius,  59.   65. 
Fistula  in   ano,   553. 

operation  for.  564. 
Fontanelle,  anterior,  42. 

posterior,   42. 
Foot,  amputation  of,  Chopart,  778. 
Llsfranc.  775. 

exartlculatlon  of,  PirogofT.  782. 
GUnther  modification.  783. 
Le  Fort  modification.   783. 
Syme.  780. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  770. 
Foramen  caecum.  135,  170. 

Infra-orbital.  130. 

lacerum  anterius  (sphenoidal  fissure).  48. 
medium,  46. 
posterius.  53. 

Majendi.  53. 

obturator,  615. 

ovale,   48,  120. 

rotundum,  48,  120. 

spinosum.  48. 

stylo-mastoid.  121. 

of  Winslow,  493. 
Forcipressure.  22. 

Forearm,  amputation   through.  727. 
Forebrain,   vesicle  of,   58,   162. 
Fossa,  anterior,  of  skull,  45. 

cruralis.  612. 

infraclavicular.  279. 

ischio-rectal.  GH. 

mastoidea..  115. 

nUddle.  of  skull,  46.  106. 

posterior,  of  skull,  53. 

spheno-maxlllary,  141. 

Mohrenheim,  279. 

zygomatic.  140. 
Fovea  inguinalis  externa,  610. 
interna.  610.  612. 

supravesicalis.  610.  612. 
Fowler,   pleurectomy<  319. 
Frontal  plate  or  process,   164,   172. 

sinus,  44. 
trephining  of.  101. 
KiUian,  102. 

Gall-bladder,  aspiration  of.  501. 
excision  of.  508. 
incision  into.  501. 
operations  upon.  501. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  490. 
Gall-duct,    common    (see   "Common    bile- 
duct"). 
Gall-ducts,   operations  upon,  517. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  490. 
Ganglion,  Gasserian,  49. 

extirpation   of,    Hartley-Krause,    105. 
Cuehing  method.  109. 
Rose-Andrews,   111. 
Meckel's  143. 
Gasserian  ganglion   (see  "Ganglion"). 
Gastrectomy,  384. 
complete.  400. 
partial.   384. 
Billroth,    386. 
Hartmann,   393. 
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Gastrectomy,   partial,  Kocber,  390. 

Mayo,  398. 
Gastric  ulcer,  infolding  for.  364. 
for  hemorrhage   from,   366. 
for  perforation  of.  381. 
Gastro-duodenostomy,  438. 
Finney,  372. 
Kocher,  438. 
Gastro-enterostomy.   437. 
Gastro-gastrostomy,  382. 
Gastro-Jejunostomy,  438. 
anterior,  440. 
clamp  method,  443. 
suture  method,  440. 

Jaboulay  and  Braun  modification,  444. 
Woelfler,  440. 
posterior,  446. 
clamp  method,  450. 
Czerny,  449. 
Yon  Hacker,  446. 
Mayo,   460,   454. 

with  McGraw  rubber  suture,  456. 
with  Murphy  button,  456. 
without  a  loop,  suture  method,  446. 
Roux,    458. 
"vicious  circle"   after,  444. 
Gastroplasty,  381. 
Oastroplication,  362. 
Oastrorrhaphy,   380. 
Gastrostomy,   376. 
Kader,  379. 

Ssabanajew  and  Franck,  376. 
Witxel,  376. 
Gastrotomy,  364. 
for  bleeding)  ulcer,  366. 
for  foreign  body,  364.  366. 
for  stricture  of  cesophagus.  369. 
Genu  valgum,  osteotomy  for.  824. 
Genua    inferior   and   superior,    fissure   of 

Ronalds,  59. 
Gimbemat's  ligament,  594,  609,  614. 
Glabella.   43. 
Gland.    Cowper's  686. 
mammary,  280. 
parathyroid,  220. 
parotid,  137. 
prostate,  688,  692. 
sublingual,  135. 
submaxillary,  211. 
thyroid.   219. 
Glands,   cervical,  229. 
extirpation  of,  240. 
of  groin,   591. 
Gluteal  region,  750. 
Goitre,  operations  for.  254. 

exophthalmic    (see   "Thyroidism"). 
Grittl-Stokes  amputation  of  leg,  794. 
Groin,  lymphatic  glands  of,  591. 
superficial  fascia  of.  590. 
surgical  anatomy  of.  590. 
Gubernaculum  of  Hunter,  599. 
Gtlnther    modification    of    PirogofT    ampu- 
tation,  783. 
Gwathmey  anaesthesia  apparatus,  6. 

Hagedorn  operation  for  harelip,  186. 

Hallux  valgus   (see   "Bunion"). 

Halsted  operation  for  inguinal  hernia,  626. 

suture,   37. 
Halsted-Meyer  amputation  of  breast.  302. 
Hammer-toe.  operations  for,  774. 
Hand.   715,   719. 

exarticulatlon  of,  723. 
Dubrueil.   726. 

incision  into.  716. 

nerve-supply  of.  716. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  715,  719. 
Harelip.  167.  173. 

with  advanced  intermaxillary  bone,  op- 
eration for,  187. 


Harelip.    Bardeleben   operation   for,   188. 
Blandin,   187. 

von  Graefe  operation  for,  181. 
Hagedorn,  185,  187. 
Malgalgne.  182. 
Mirault.  183.  186. 
N41aton,  182. 
operations  for,  179. 
for  complete,  184. 
for  incomplete,  181. 
Wellenschmitt   (Dieffenbach),   184,  201. 
Hartley  chisel,  74. 
Hartley-Krause  operation,  105. 
Hartmann  forceps,  393. 

gastrectomy,  ^3. 
Head,   40. 
operations  upon,  70. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  40. 
Heart.   284. 
operations  upon,  307. 
outlines  of.  upon  chest-wall,  286. 
•  suture  of  wounds  of,  309. 
tamponade,  309.  310. 
Heidenhaln,  method  of  controlling  hemor- 
rhage, 85. 
Heinecke-Mikulicz   pyloroplasty,   370. 
Hemorrhage,  16. 
artificial  arrest  of.   17. 
by  direct  means.  20. 
by  indirect  means,  17. 
means  to  arrest.  17. 
natural  arrest  of,  17. 
transfusion  for  severe,  27. 
treatment  of  severe,  24. 
by  intravenous  saline  infusion,  24. 
by  transfusion  of  blood,  27. 
Hemorrhoids,   internal,  bleeding,  552,  656. 
external,  itching,  561,  556. 
operations  for,  556. 
clamp  and  cautery,  569. 
ligation  and  excision,  557. 
Henle's  spine,  116. 
Hepatectomy,  496. 
Hepatic  duct,  490,  491. 

ipcision  of,   for  stone,  518. 
Hepaticotomy,  518. 
Hepatotomy,  493. 
for  abscess,  493. 
for  hydatid  cyst,  495. 
Hernia.   460,   590. 
diaphragmatic,  322. 
femoral.   608. 

operation  for,  629. 
inguinal,  598. 
acquired,  600,  602. 

operation  for.  618. 
congenital.  600.  602,  612. 

operation  for,  625. 
direct  (internal),  598.  612. 

operation  for,  626. 
external  (oblique,  indirect).  598,  612. 

operation  for,  618. 
Holsted's  operation  for,  626. 
indirect  (oblique,   external),  598,  612. 
infantile  or  encysted,  602. 
internal    (direct).    598,   612. 

operation  for.  626. 
oblique    (external,    indirect).    598.    602. 
612. 
operation   for.   618. 
operations  for,  615. 
strangulated,   operation  for,  615. 
umbilical,  347. 
congenital,    347. 
funiculi   umbilicalis,   347. 
infantile.   348. 
in  adults,  349. 
Mayo  operation  for,  350. 
operations  for,  347. 
into  umbilical  cord,  347. 
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Hernia,   ventral,   352. 

abdominal,  353. 

diastase  of  recti,  353. 

epigastric.    352. 

post-operative.  354. 

varieties  of,  352. 
Herniotomy,   615. 
Highmore.  antrum  of,  130. 

operations  to  drain,  148. 
Hip-Joint,  exarticulation  of  tblgh  at,  800. 
resection  of,   817. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  797. 
Holden's  line,  130. 
Horsley's  wax,   88. 
Houston,   valves  of,  548.   550. 
Hudson's  trephine.  71,  86. 

bone-forceps,    77. 
Hunter,    gubernaculum  of,    599. 
Hunter's  canal.   756. 
Hydrocele,   operations  for,   642. 
Hyoid   bone.   214. 
Hyrtl,  bloodless  zone  of,  652. 

Idiocy,  craniectomy  for,  100. 
Ileo-csecal  valve,   462. 
Ileo-colostomy,  475. 
Ileum,   407. 
Iliac  fascia.  328.  336,  605. 

portion  of  fascia  lata,  604. 
Ilio-pectineal  ligament,  606,  614. 
Ilio-psoas  space,  606. 
Inferior  longitudinal   sinus,   55. 
Inferior  maxilla  (see  "Lower  Jaw").  131. 
Inferior  maxillary   branch   of  fifth  nerve. 
51,  142. 
injection  of,  for  pain,  161. 
Infraclavicular  region,   279. 
Infrahyoid  region,  21fi. 
Infundibular  process,  596,  697,  599,  610. 
Infundibulum,  44. 
Infusion,  intravenous,  24. 
Ingrowing  toe-nail,  operations  for,  775. 
Inguinal  canal,  594. 
hernia,  598. 
region,  591.  608. 
ring,   internal,  596. 
external,  325,  592. 
Inion,    43. 
Intermaxillary  bone.   169,  174. 

operation  for  harelip  with  advanced,  185. 
Intestinal     anastomosis,     large     intestine, 
end-to-end,    474. 
end-to-slde,   475. 
lateral,  side-to-side,  474. 
small    Intostine.   end-to-end,   423. 
Connell.  429. 
McGrath,   423. 
Mounsell,   427. 
with    Murphy   button,    431. 
lateral.  433. 
sido-to-side,  433. 
with  clamps.  436. 

with  McGraw's   rubber  suture.   437. 
with  Murphy   button,   436. 
with  suture,  433. 
Intestine,   largo,   blood-supply  of,  464,  583, 
584. 
operations   upon,   464. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  460, 
Bmull,  blood-supply  of.  410. 
operations   upon.   411. 
resection   of.   421. 
surgical   anatomy  of,   406. 
suture  of  gun-shot    and    stab    wounds 

of.    :i»),    411.    417. 
suture  of  typhoid   perforations,    419. 
Intracranial    hemorrhage,    74. 

trephining   for,   74. 
Intratracheal  anaesthesia.  9. 
Intravenous  saline  infusion,  24. 


Iscbio-rectal  abscess,  684. 
fossa,  684. 
region,  683. 

Jaboulay  and  Braun,  gastro-jejunostotny, 

444. 
Jaw-bone,  low^r  (see  "Lower  Jaw"). 

upper  (see  "Upper  Jaw"). 
Jejunostomy,   414. 
Jejunum,  407. 
Jonnesco  operation,  237. 
Junker  chloroform  apparatus,  9. 

Kader,  gastrostomy,  379. 
Kidney,  abscess  of,  operation  for,  659. 
absence  of  one,   650. 
capsule  of,  650,  ^2. 
decortication  of,  665. 
extirpation  of,  662. 
abdominal,  663. 
lumbar,  662. 
fixation  of,  665. 
fioattng,  665. 
incision  into,  659. 
for   stone,   661. 
movable,  655. 
operations  upon,  655. 
pelvis  of,  653. 
sinus  of,   651. 

stone  in,  operation  for,  661. 
surgical  anatomy,  322,  650. 
Killian  operation  on  frontal  sinus,  102. 
Knee-Joint,  amputation  of  leg  at.  Garden. 
792. 
Gritti -Stokes,  794. 
Stephen  Smith,  790. 
burssB  adjacent  to,  789. 
resection  of,   812. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  787. 
Knock-knee,  osteotomy  for,  824. 
Koenig,    resection   of  ankle-joint,   807. 
Kocher,  amputation  of  tongue,  231,  262. 
•    craniometer,   68. 
gastro-duodenostomy,  438. 
method    of    cranio-cerebral    topography, 

69. 
mobilization  of  duodenum,  438. 
pylorectomy.  390. 
Kousnetzoff  and  Pensky,  control  of  hemor- 
rhage from  liver,  496. 
Kraske,    amputation    of   rectum,    581. 
resection  of  rectum.  574. 
sacral   route  to  reach   rectum,   573. 
Krause,     permanent    drainage    of    lateral 
ventricles,   98. 
exposure  of  cerebellum,  94. 
extirpation  of  Gasserian  ganglion,   105. 
Kredel's  blocks.  85. 
Kronleln's  operation,   1T)7. 
method    of    cranio-cerebral    topography, 
67. 
Kilstner  and  Pfannenstiel  Incision.   343. 

Lambda.   42. 
Laminectomy,  5.^7. 
Lane's   plates.    36,    821. 

operation   for  fractures.  36,   831. 
Langenbeck,    extirpation  of  tongue,   268. 

formation   of   lower   lip,   199, 

incision   for  resection  of  upper  Jaw,  144. 
Langenbeck-Hueter,     resection    of    ankle- 
joint,    80.-?. 
Laparotomy,   3.i9. 

incision.  340. 
closure  of,   345. 
drainage.   346. 

preparation  of  patient,  339. 
Large    intestine    (see    "Intestine"). 
Laryngeal  region.  218. 
Laryngectomy,  250. 
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Laryngotomy,   transverse,  248. 
Larynx,  218. 
extirpation  of,  .250. 
half  of,   extirpation  of,   254. 
Lateral  anastomosis  (see  "Intestinal  anas- 
tomosis"), 
implantation   after   resection   of   caecum. 

475. 
lithotomy,  692. 
nasal  clefts,   178. 

process,  166. 
pectoral  region,   282. 
sinus,   53,   55.   113. 
sternal    line,    276   . 
Lauenstein,    resection   of  ankle-joint,   809. 
Le   Fort,    exarticulatlon   of  foot,   783. 
Leg.  761. 
amputation  of,  784. 

with  lateral  hooded  flaps,  784. 
exarticulatlon  of,  at  knee-joint.  Garden, 
792. 
Gritti-Stokes.  794. 
Stephen   Smith,   790. 
varicose    veins   of,    766. 
operations  for,  766. 
Lembert  suture,  37. 
Ligament.    Colles's    (triangular),   592. 
Cooper,  pubic,  of,  604,  606,  614. 
falciform.    329,    488. 
gastro-colic.  357,  358. 
gastro-henatlc,  357,  406. 
gastro-splenic.   534. 
Olmbernat's,  594,  609,  614. 
hepatico-duodenale,  406,  491. 
ilio-pectineal,    606,   614. 
Pouparfs,    325,    592,    612. 
pubic,   of  Cooper,   604.   606,   614. 
round,  of  liver,  329,  490. 
uterine,    594,    599,    600. 
rhomboid.    279. 

sarro-sciatic,  greater  and  lesser,  751. 
of  Treitz.  407. 
triangular   (Colles's),   592. 
triangular  (perineum),  549.  686,  687. 
Ligamentum  arcuatum  internum,  321,  336. 
externum.  321,  335. 
dentatum,   338. 
nucha?,  202. 

transversum  pelvis,  686. 
Ligation  of  arteries  (see  "Artery"). 

preliminary,  to  control  hemorrhage,  19. 
of  varicose  veins  of  leg,   766. 
Line,  axillary,  276. 
lateral  sternal,  276. 
mammary,   276. 
midsternal.  276. 
parasternal,    276. 
Kcapular,   276. 
Linoa  alba.   325. 

semilunaris.   323,   325. 
Lingual    triangle.    212,   263. 
Lip,    lower,   clefts  of,   179. 
excision  of,    196. 
restoration  of.   196. 
Brun'a  method,   198. 
DiefTenbach-Jaesche,    197. 
Estlaender,  200. 
Langenbeck.   199. 
upper,   operations   upon,   201. 
lateral    clefts   of,    172. 
median  clefts  and  notches  of,   177. 
restoration  of,  201. 
Lips,    operations   upon.    196. 
surgical  anatomy  of,   132. 
Lisfranc.   amputation  of  foot,   775. 

of   rectum,   567.  • 
Lithotomy,   lateral.  692. 

median,  691. 
Little-toe,   exarticulatlon  of.  773. 
Liver,    cirrhosis  of,   operation   for,   500. 


Liver,  for  abscess  of,  493. 

for  hemorrhage  from,  496. 

for  hydatid  cyst  of,   495. 

incision  into,   493. 

injuries   of,   499. 

operations  upon,  493. 

resection  of  part  of.  496. 

round  ligament  of.  329,  490. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  488. 
Lloyd,   thoracotomy.  317. 
Local  anaesthesia,   11. 
Longitudinal  sinus  (see  "Sinus"). 
Lower  jaw,  131. 

median   clefts  of,   179. 

resection  of  half  of,   149,  231. 
of  entire  body  of,   153. 
of  half  of  body  of,  152. 
of  part  of  body  of.  154. 
Ludovici,  angle  of,  273.  277. 
Lumbar  puncture,  541. 
Lumbard's  nasal   tubes,   7. 
Lung.   300. 

decortication   of,   319. 

limits  of,  300. 

root  of,   209. 
Lymph-nodes,    cervical.    299. 
excision  of,   240. 

.Macewen,  osteotomy,  824. 

Macrostoma,  168,  179. 

.Madelung's   operation   for   varicose   veins, 

769. 
Majendl,  foramen  of.  63. 
.Malgaigne  operation  for  harelip,   182. 
Mammary  line,  276. 

gland,    280. 
amputation   of.    302. 
operations   upon,    301. 

region,   280. 
Mandibular  arch,  163. 
Marion,   osteo-tegumentary    flap,   86. 

separator,  88. 
Mastoid  antrum,   114.  123. 

to  open   and  drain,    122. 

operations  upon,   122. 

process,    114. 

region,   surgical   anatomy  of,   113. 
Maxillary     bone,     inferior     (see     "Lower 
jaw"), 
superior    (see    "Upper    Jaw"). 

process,    inferior,    1^. 
superior,   164,   167. 
Maydl,   jejunostomy,   414. 
Mayo,  gastrectomy,  39S. 

gastro-jejunostomy.   450,   454. 

operation  for  umbilical  hernia,  350. 
McBurney   Incision,   343,   477. 

point,  461. 
McGratb,    end-to-end   anastomosis,   423. 
McGraw   intestinal  anastomosis.   437. 

rubber   suture,    gastro-jejunostomy,    456. 
Meckelil,  cavum,  52. 
Meckel's  ganglion.   143. 
Median    lithotomy,    691. 
Mediastinum.   282. 

contents  of.  282. 
Membrana  tympani,   117,  118,   168. 

paracentesis,   122. 
Meningocele,   42,   43. 
Mesentery,  408. 

"dead   space"   of.   410. 

wounds  of,  411.  418. 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,   720. 

exarticulatlon   of  flnger  at.   723. 
Microcephalia,  craniectomy   for.  100. 
.Microstoma,  171,   179. 
Middle  ear.  118. 
I       fossa  of  skull,  46,  105. 
I  extradural  abscess  in,  128. 

!       meningeal  artery,  hemorrhage  from,  74. 
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Middle  nasal  process,   165. 
Mid-rectus  incision,   478. 
Mldstern^l  line.  276. 

Mikullcz-WIadimirow   resection   of  ankle- 
Joint.  810. 
Mirault  operation   for  harelip,  183. 
Mitral  valve,    position  of,   287. 
Mohrenheim,  fossa  of,  279. 
Morgagni,  columns  of.  551. 
Morison,   space  of,   493. 
Motor  area,  60. 

to  expose,  84. 
Mounsell.   end-to-end  anastomosis,  427. 
Mouth.   132. 

Mouth-gag,  Whitehead,  189. 
Murphy   button,    cholecysto-duodenostomy 
with.  514. 
gastro-jejunostomy  with,  455. 
intestinal    anastomosis   with,    431,    436. 
Muscle,  buccinator,  132. 

bulbo-cavernosus,  684. 

compressor  urethrae,   686. 

cremaster,  594,   636. 

erector  spinee,   334. 

external  oblique,  334. 
aponeurosis  of,  325,  592. 

external  pterygoid,  140. 

gluteus  maximus,   750. 

iliacus,    336.    605. 

llio-psoas.   336.  605. 

internal  oblique.  325.  596. 

internal   pterygoid.   143. 

latissimus  dorsi.   333. 

levator  anguli  scapulae.  334. 

levatores  ani.   549,  687. 

masseter,    137. 

mylo-hyoid,    134. 

occipito-frontalis,  40. 

pectoralis  major,  278. 

pectoralis  minor,   278. 

platysma,  206. 

psoas,   336.   605. 

quadratus  lumborum,  335. 

rectus,  326. 

rhomboideus,  334. 

sphincter  ani,  547.  549.  550.  683. 
dilatation  of,  553. 

splenius,  334. 

sterno-hyold,  217. 

sterno-mastoid,  205. 

sterno-thyroid,   217. 

subclavius.   278. 

subcostales,   274. 

temporal,  41. 

transversalis  abdominis.   326.   596. 

transversus  perinel,  685. 
deep    (compressor    urethrce),    686. 

trapezius,    33i3. 

triangularis  sterni,  274. 
Muscles,    intercostal,    274. 

of  back.    333. 

of  chest,  274. 

Nasal  clefts,  lateral.  178. 

process,    lateral.    165. 
middle.  165. 
Naslon.    43. 
Navfl,    32.3. 
Neck,   back  of.   205. 

blood- vosscls   of,    221. 

front  of.   214. 

operations   upon.   230 

side  of.   205. 

surgical   anatomy  of.   202. 
N^laton    operation    for   harelip,    182. 
Nephrectomy,   »»r»2. 

abdominal.   663. 

lumbar.   662. 
Nephrolithotomy,    661. 
Nephropexy,   655. 


Nephrotomy.  659. 
Nerve,  anterior  crural,  757. 
anterior  tibial.  762. 
auriculo-temporal.  138,  142. 
cervical  sjm^pathetic.  228. 

resection  of,  237. 
facial,   121,   130.   138. 
facio-h]n;>ogIoBBal   anastomoslB,   236. 
fifth.  50. 
division    of    branches   of.    at    base    of 
skifll.  Krdnlein-Lflcke.  157. 
of  peripheral  branches,  158. 
inferior  maxillary  branch.  61,  142. 

injection  of,  161. 
injection  of  branches  of,  159. 
ophthalmic  branch,  61. 

injection  of,  161. 
operations  upon  branohee  of.  158. 
superior  maxiUary  branch,  51,   142. 
injection  of,  160. 
glosso-pharyngeal,  136.  223. 
gustatory  (lingual),  136,  143. 

division    of,    159. 
hypoglossal,  136,  211,  224,  263. 
inferior  dental,   division  of,   158. 
median,  716. 
musculo-spiral,  715. 
pneumogastrlc.  288. 
posterior  tibial,  765. 
sciatic,  stretching,  751. 
spinal  accessory.  212. 
suture  of.    35.   749. 
sympathetic,  cervical,  228. 
resection  of,  237. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  228. 
trifacial  (see  "Fifth"), 
ulnar.  715. 

vagus  (pneumogastrlc),  288. 
Nerves,   inferior  recurrent  laryngeal.   218. 
219.   227.   289. 
of  neck,   superficial,  208. 
of  tongue,  136. 
phrenic,  289. 
pneumogastrlc,  288. 
Neural  tube,   161. 
Nipple.  280. 
Nitrous  oxide,  3. 
Novocain,    12. 

Oblique  facial   clefts.   167.   178. 
Obturator  fascia,  687. 

foramen.   615. 
Occipital  triangle.  212. 
(Esophago-duodenostomy,     403. 
Oi^sophago-Jejunostomy.  403. 
CEsophagostomy,  262. 
CKsophagotomy.   external.   260. 
CEsophagus.  218.   290. 

relations  of.  ^1. 

stricture  of.   operation   for.    369. 
Olfactory  groove,   166. 
Omentopexy.  499. 
Omentum,   gastro-splenic.  358,   403.   534. 

great.   358. 

lesser.  357.   406. 
Ophthalmic  division   (see  "Nerve,   fifth"). 
Oral  pit,  163. 

plate,   162. 
Orbito-nasal    cleft,   167. 
Osteo-tegumentary    flap.    82. 
Osteotomy   for   knock-knee,   824. 
"Outside   serous  ring"   suture.   442. 

Pacchionian  bodies,   64. 
Palate.  134,  135. 
cleft,    170,    172,    175. 
operation    for.    189. 
Brophy's,   194. 
formation  of.  169. 
Pampiniform  plexus.  636. 
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Pancreas,  cysts  of,  530. 

fat  necrosis,  528. 

injuries  to,  529. 

operations  upon,  528. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  526. 

tumors  of,  533. 
Pancreatic  duct,  406,  527. 
Pancreatitis,  acute,  operation  for.  532. 
Paracentesis    membranse    tympani,    122. 

pericardii.  307. 
Parasternal  line.  276. 
Parathyroid  bodies,  220. 
Parieto-occipltal  fissure,  59,  65. 
Parotid  gland.  137. 
abscess  of,   138. 
Patella,   operation  for  fracture  of,  822. 
Paul's  tube,   470. 
Payr  and  Martina,  control  of  hemorrhage 

from  liver,  497. 
Pectoral  region,  lateral,  282. 
lower   anterior,    282. 
upper  anterior,  277. 
Pelvic  cavity,  687. 

floor.  682,  687. 
Pelvis,   floor  of,  682,  687. 
Penis,  amputation  of,  681. 

operations  upon,  678. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  677. 
Pericardii,   paracentesis,  307. 
Pericardlorrhaphy,  309. 
Pericardiotomy,   308. 
Pericardium,  283. 
Pericranium,   41. 
Perineal  fascia,  deep,  686. 
superficial,  683. 

section  with  guide.  689. 
without  guide,  690. 
Perineum,  surgical  anatomy  of,  682,  684. 

operations  upon,  689. 
Perinephritic  abscess,  operation  for,  659. 
Peritoneum,  parietal.  328. 
Pettit,  triangle  of,  325. 
Phalango-phalangeal  Joints,  719. 

exartlculation  of  fingers  at,  720. 
Pharyngeal  membrane,  166. 
Phimosis,  678. 

operations  for,  678. 
Pia-arachnoid,  brain,  62. 

of  spinal  cord,  338. 
Pia  mater,   brain,  61. 

of  spinal   cord.   338. 
Piles  (see  "Hemorrhoids"). 
PirogoCr  exartlculation  of  foot.  782. 
Plate,  frontol,  164,  172. 
Pleura,  293. 

anterior  edge  of.  294. 

dome  of,  298. 

excision   of,   319. 

limits  of,  upon  chest-wall,  294. 

lower  edge  of,  296. 

operations   upon,   315. 
Pleurectomy.   Fowler,  319. 
Plica  epigastrica,  610. 

vesico-umbilicalis   lateralis,    610. 
media,   329,   610. 
Plicse   transversales  recti,   548,  550. 
Plication  of  gastro-hepatic   ligament,   360. 
Popliteal  space,  760. 
Posterior  nerve  roots,   division  of,  541. 
Poupart's  ligament,  325.  592,  612. 

space  beneath,   605. 
Prseauricular  point,  44. 
Pnevisceral  space,  204. 
Prepuce,  dorsal  section  of,  679. 
Koser  method,  680. 

forcible  dilaUtion   of,   678. 

operations  upon,   678. 
Process,   frontal,   164,   165,   172. 

Inferior  maxillary,  165. 

infundibular.  596,  597.  599.  610. 


Process,   lateral   nasal,   165. 

mastoid  (see  "Mastoid  region"). 

middle  nasal,  165. 

superior  maxillary,    164. 
Prostate   gland,    692. 

operations  upon,  696. 

surgical    anatomy    of,    688,    692. 
Prostatectomy,  696. 

perineal,  698. 

suprapubic,  696. 

Young,  700. 
Prostatotomy.  Bottini.  703. 

Chetwood.   705. 
Pterion,  44. 

Pterygo-maxillary  region,  137. 
Pterygoid   plexus.   140. 
Pubic  ligament  of  Cooper,  604,  606,  614. 

portion  of  fascia  lata,  604. 
Pulmonary  valve   (orifice),  286. 
Pyelotomy,  661. 
Pylorectomy,    385. 

Billroth.  386. 

Rocher.   390. 
Pyloroplasty.  Heineckc  and  Mikulicz.  370. 

Finney,    372. 
Pylorus,  resection  of,  385. 

Recti,    ampulla,    547. 

pars  analis.  548. 
Rectum,  administration  of  ether  by,  8. 
amputation  of,  562. 
combined  method.  581. 
with  establishment  of  artificial  iliac 

anus,  582. 
with  suture  of  end  of  sigmoid  to  anal 
margin,  586. 
perineal   route,  564. 
with  preservation  of  external  sphinc- 
ter, 569.      - 
with   sacrifice  of   external   sphincter 

(Lisfranc),  567. 
vaginal  method,  573. 
sacral  route  (Kraske),  581. 
blood-supply  of,  551,  583,  584. 
combined  method  of  operation  upon,  581. 
lymphatics  of,   552. 
operations  upon,  553. 
perineal  method  of  operation  upon,  564. 
prolapse  of,  559. 
operation    for    (see    "Sigmoidopexy"), 
560. 
resection   of,  562. 
combined  method,  587. 
perineal  route  (Dieffenbach),  564. 
sacral    route,   574. 
sacral  route  to  expose  (Kraske),  573. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  545. 
Regio     abdominis     lateralis     dextra     and 
sinistra,   330. 
epigastric,   330. 

hypochondriaca  dextra  and  sinistra,  330. 
hypogastrica.  330. 

inguinalis  dextra  and  sinistra,  330. 
mesogastrica,    330. 
pubica,  330. 
umbilicalis.   330. 
Region,  clavicular,  278. 
femoral.  604.  608.  612. 
gluteal,  750. 
infraclavicular.  279. 
infrahyoid.    216. 
inguinal,  591,  608. 
ischio-rectal,   683. 
laryngeal,   218. 
lateral    pectoral,    282. 
lower  anterior  pectoral,  282. 
lumbar.   322. 
mammary,  280. 
mastoid.  113. 
pterygo-maxillary,  137. 
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Region,   sternal,   277. 

sterno-mastoid,   208. 

suprahyoid,    216. 

suprasternal,  220. 

temporal,  40.  45. 

upper  anterior  pectoral,  277. 
Regional   anaesthesia,    14. 
Regnoli-Billroth  amputation  of  tongue,  226. 
Reid's  base-line,  44. 
Reil.  island  of.  60. 
Remak.  rachenhaut  of.  166. 
Resection  of  ankle-joint,  803. 

with    extirpation    of   astragalus,    806. 

of  caecum.  473. 

of  elbow-joint,   744. 

of  hip-joint,  817. 

of  intestine   (see   "Enterectomy"). 

of  knee-joint,  812. 

of  lower  jaw.  half,  149. 
of  entire  body  of,  153. 
of  half  of  body  of.  152. 
of  part  of  body  of,  154. 

of  pylorus   (see  "Pylorectomy"). 

of  rectum  (see  "Rectum"). 

of  rib.  316. 

of  shoulder-joint.  746. 

of  skull,   temporary.  75,  76. 

of  temporo-maxillary  joint,  156. 

of  upper  jaw,  143. 

of  wrist-joint.  742. 
Retrovisceral  space.  2(M. 
Retzius.  space  of.  672. 
Rib,   first.   272. 

i*esectioa  of.  316. 
Ribs,   272. 

Right  lymphatic  duct,  226. 
Ring,  crural,  608. 

inguinal,    external.   325,    592. 
Internal,  596,  610. 

umbilical.  347. 
Rolandic  angle.  66. 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  58,  65. 
Rose  position,  143,  189. 
Rose-Andrews,     extirpation    of    Oasserian 

ganglion.  111. 
Roser,  dorsal  section.   680. 
Roux,  gastro-jejunostomy,  458. 

Sacral    route,    rectum.   673,   581. 
Sacrum.  545. 
Sagittal  suture,   42. 

line.  43. 
Saline  infusion,  intravenous,  24. 
Santorlni.  duct  of.  528. 
Saphenous  opening.  604,  75.1. 
Scalp.   40. 
Scapula,    332. 
Scapular  line.   277. 
Scaphenous  opening.  604,   753. 
Scarpa's  triangle,  754. 

operation   for  varicose  veins,   7fi7. 
Schlatter.   gaatretUomy,   400. 
Schlelch  Infiltration.  13. 
Sciatic   nerve,  stretching.  751. 
Scrotum,  'm,  636. 

S^dillot.   extirpation  of  tongue,   267. 
Seminal  vesicles.  e,-2.  687.  695. 
Serous  surfacos,  suture  of,  37. 
Should<'r-jolnt.    exartlculatlon    of.    deltoid 
flap.    739. 
Spemo   motliod.    Tli.'i. 
with    Ksniarch    constrictor,    737. 

rosettion    of.    746. 

Hurgit  al    anatoinv    of.    llVi. 
SIdo  of  nock.  204.  ' 
Sldo-to-.'<id('    anastomosis    (see    "Intestinal 

anastomosis"). 
Sigmoid   tlcxurr.   anatomy  of.   4»i:?. 
blood-supply   of.   .'>sn.   .'>S1. 
risoctlon    of.    470. 


Sigmoid    sinus,   113. 

for  thrombosis  of,   126. 
Sigmoidopexy.  560. 
Sinus,  cavernous,  49,  56. 

frontal,  44. 
Killian  operation  upon,  102. 
operations  upon,   101. 
trephining  of,  101. 

lateral,  53,  55. 

longitudinal,  inferior,  55. 
superior,   54. 

occipital,   53,   93,  95. 

pbrenlco-costalis,  301. 

sigmoid   (lateral),   53.  56.   113. 
for  thrombosis  of,  126. 

straight,  55. 
Sinuses  of  dura  mater,  54. 
Skin-grafting.  306. 

suture  of,  33. 
intracuticular,  33. 
Skull,  41. 

anterior  fossa  of,  45. 

base  of.  45. 

dura  mater  of,  53. 

middle  fossa  of.  46.  105. 

posterior  fossa  of,  53. 

side  of.  45. 

temporary  resection  of,  75.  76. 

trephining  for  fracture  of,  72. 

vault  of.  41. 
Slip-knot,  23. 

Small  intestine  (see  "Intestine"). 
Smith    (Stephen),   amputation  of  leg,   790. 
Soft  palate,   134. 
Soft  parts,    division  of.   15. 
Space,   femoral,  606,  614. 

mesenteric  "dead  space,"  410. 

popliteal,  760. 

prsBvisceral,  204. 

retrovisceral,  ^H. 

subarachnoid,  brain,  62,  63. 
spinal   cord,   338. 

subdural,   cranium,   62. 
vertebral,  338. 

suprasternal,  204. 

vascular,  204. 
Spangaro's  incision,  315. 
Spence,  exartlculatlon  of  arm  at  shoulder- 
joint.   735. 
Spermatic   cord.    594,    634. 

fascia.    591.   636. 
Sphenoidal  fissure,  48. 
Spheno-maxillary   fossa,    141. 
Sphincter  ani,   external,  547,  650,  683. 
internal,   547,   549. 

dilatation  of.  553. 
Spina  supra  meatum.  116. 
Spinal   ana>sthesla.   15. 
Spinal  column,  336. 

operations  upon,   537. 

cord,  337. 
dura  mater  of,  338. 
pla  mater  of,   338. 
Spleen,   excision   of.   536. 

fixation   of,    535. 

incision   into.   534. 

operations   upon.   534. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  533. 

for  wounds  of.  535. 
Splenectomy,   536. 
Splenopexy,    535. 
Splenorrhaphy,  535. 
Splenotomy.   534. 
Square   knot.    23. 

Ssabanajcw-Franck   gastrostomy.   376. 
Staphylorrhaphy,  190. 
Stenson's   duct,   133.    137. 
Stophanlon.   44. 
Sternal  region.  277. 
Sterno-mastoid  region,  208. 
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sternum.  273. 
Stomach.   355. 

blood-supply  of,  358. 

closure  of  wounds  of,  380. 

excision  of.  384. 

foreign  bodies  in,  364. 

for  hour-glass  contraction  of.  382. 

incision  into.  364. 

lymphatics  of.    358. 

operations   upon.   360. 

surgical   anatomy  of.   355. 

for  ulcer  of.  364.  366. 
for  hemorrhage  from.  366. 
Stovain.  12. 
Stricture  of  CBsophagus.  operation  for,  369. 

urethral,   perineal  section   for,  689. 
suprapubic   cystotomy   for   Impassable. 
691. 
Styptics,  21. 

Subarachnoid  space,  brain.  62.  63. 
si'inal  cord    r.3*. 
injection  of  cocain   into,  15,  541. 
Subclavian  triangle,   213. 
Subdural  space,   cranium,   62. 

vertebral.   338. 
Sublingual    gland,   135. 
Submaxillary  gland,  211. 

triangle.     211,    262. 
Submental   triangle.   216. 
Superior  longitudinal  sinus,   54. 
Superior   maxilla,    130. 

operations  upon   (see  "Upper  jaw"). 
Superior  maxillary   branch  of  fifth  nerve 
(see  "Nerve,  fifth"), 
process.  164.  169. 
Suprahyoid   region,   216. 
Suprapubic  cystotomy.   674. 
Suprasternal  region.  220. 

space,  204. 
Surgeon's   knot,    23. 
Suture.  Gushing.  37. 

Halsted.  37. 

Lembert,   37. 

material.  33. 

of  bladder,  38. 

of  bone.   35. 

of  bowel,   37. 

of  cartilage.  35. 

of  heart,   309. 

of  muscle,   34. 

of  nerve,   35,  749. 

of  patella,   822. 

of  serous  surface,  37. 

of  skin.   33. 

of  tendon,  35,  749. 

of  tissues,  33. 
Sylvius,  fissure  of.   59,  65. 
Syme,  exarticulation  of  foot,   780. 

Talma's  operation,  499. 

Tampon  cannula,  Trendelenburg.  245. 

Tamponade  to  central   hemorrhage.   22. 

heart,   309,   310. 
Tarsus,    770. 
Tear-duct,  167. 
Teeth,   132. 

development  of,  170. 
Temporal   region,    40,    45. 
Temporary  resection  of  skull,   75.  76. 
Temporo-maxillary  joint,  resection  of,  ir)6. 
Temporo-sphenoidal  abscess,    128. 
Tendon,   suture  of,   35,   749. 
Tenotomy  of  flexor  longus  digltorum.  7»>r>. 

of  tendo  Achillis,  765. 

of  tibialis  posticus,   765. 
Tentorium  cerebelli,  54. 
Testes,  descent  of,  599. 
Testis.  636. 

extirpation  of,  648. 

operation  for  undescended,   630. 


Thiersch,  skin-grafting,  306. 
Thigh,   750. 

amputation  of.   795. 

exarticulation  of,   at   hip-joint   (Wyeth), 
800. 
with    preliminary   ligation  of  common 
femoral,  803. 
Thoraoectomy  (Estlaender).  318. 
Thoracentesis.   315. 
Thoracic  aorta.  292. 

duct,   226.   293. 

wall,    muscles   of,    274. 
Thoracotomv,    316. 

Lloyd,   317. 
Thorax,  271. 

aspiration    of,    315. 

fasciae   of,    274. 

regions  of,  276. 

resection   of  wall  of,   318. 

skeleton  of,   271. 

tapping.  315. 
Thrombosis  of  sigmoid  sinus,  126. 
Thymus  body.  287. 
Thyro-glossal  duct.  135,  170. 
Thyro-hyoid   membrane,    217. 
Thyroid  cartilage,   216. 

arteries,  ligation  of.  for  thyroidism.  260. 

gland.  219. 
enucleation   of.   258. 
operations  upon,  254. 

partial  extirpation  of,  255. 
Thyroidism,    255. 
Thyrotomy,   248. 
Toe,  amputation  of.  772. 
Toe-nail,  operations  for  ingrowing,  775. 
Tongue,   135. 

amputation  of.  Kocher.  231,  262. 
Regnoli-Blllroth.   266. 
of  a  portion  of,  266. 

clefts   of.    179. 

development  of.  170. 

extirpation  of,  with  preliminary  ligation 
of  both  Unguals.  265. 
with  division  of  lower  jaw,  267. 
Billroth,  269. 
Langenbeck,   268. 
SMlllot,  267. 

nerves   of.    136. 

operations  upon,   262. 
Tongue-tie,  135. 
Torsion.  23. 
Torus   uretericus,   674. 
Trachea,    218,    289.   299. 

operations   upon.   244. 

tampon  of.  244. 
Tracheotomy,  244. 
Transfusion,   for  severe  hemorrhage.   27. 

with  Brewer's  tubes,  32. 

with  Crile's  cannulas,  30. 

Carrel's    operation,    27. 
Transversalls  fascia.  328,  596. 
Transverse  colon.   463. 

facial  clefts,  168,  179. 
Treltz,  ligament  of,  407. 
Trendelenburg  position,    20. 

operation  for  varicose  veins,  767. 

tampon  cannula,  245. 
Trephine,    Doyen,    70.   86. 

Hudson.  71,  86. 

removal  of  button  of  bone  with.  78. 
Trephining.   70. 

for  depressed  fracture  of  skull.  72. 

for  hemorrhage  from  middle  meningeal, 
74. 

for  Intracranial  hemorrhage.  74. 

of  frontal  sinus,   101. 

temporary  resection  of  skull,  75,  76. 
Triangle  of  netk,   anterior,   208. 
inferior  carotid.   209. 
lingual,   212.   263. 
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Triangle  of   neck,   occipital,   212. 

posterior,    208. 

subclavian,  213. 

submaxillary.  211,  262. 

submental,  216. 

superior  carotid,  210. 
of  Pettit,  325. 
Scarpa's,  754. 
Triangular  ligament    groin,  592. 

perineum.  549,  686.  687. 
Tricuspid  valve,  287. 
Trifacial  nerve  (see  "Nerve,  fifth"). 
Trigonum  uro-genitale.  549,  687. 

vesicae,  674. 
Tropacocain.  12. 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis.  600.  638. 
Tympanum  (middle  ear),  118. 
Typhoid  perforation,   operation  for,   419. 

Ulcer,  leg.  769. 

stomach,  operation  for.  364. 
for  hemorrhage  from,  366. 
Umbilical  hernia.   347   (see  "Hernia,   um- 
bilical"). 

ring,  347. 
Upper  anterior  pectoral  region,  274. 
Upper  Jaw-bone,  130. 
resection  of,  143. 
Upper  Jaw-bones,   resection   of   both,   148. 
Upper  lip,    lateral    clefts    of    (see    "Hare- 
lip"). 

median  notches  and  clefts  of,  177. 

restoration  of,  201. 
Uracus,   329,    608. 
Uranoplasty,  192. 
Uretero-cystostomy,  669. 
Uretero-enterostomy,  671. 
Ureterolithotomy,  666. 

retroperitoneal  method,  666. 

transperitoneal   method.   667. 
Uretero-ureterostomy,  668. 

end-to-end,    Bov6e,   669. 

end-to-side,  Van  Hook.  668. 
Ureters.   663. 

operations   upon.   666. 
Urethra,  677. 

bulb  of,   677,   678. 

membranous    portion    of,    678. 

perineal  section  for  stricture  of,  689. 

prostatic  portion  of.  678,  694. 

spongy  portion  of.  677. 

stricture  of,   operation   for*,'  689. 

suprapubic     cystotomy    for     impassable, 
stricture  of,   691. 
Urethrotomy,    external,   with   guide.   689. 

without  guide,   690. 
Uro-genital  diaphragm,  C86. 

Vaginal    method,    amputation    and    resec- 
tion of  rectum,  573. 
process  of  peritoneum,  600. 
Valve,  aortic,  286. 
ileo-ctrcal,  461*. 
mitral.  287. 
pulmonary,   286. 
tricuspid,    287. 
Valves  of   Houston,   548.   5r>0. 
Van  Hook,   uretero-ureterostomy,  608. 
Varicocele,   operation   for.   638. 
Varicose  ulcer,  operation  for.  769. 
veins.    766. 
optTBtlons  for,  Tr.f.. 
Madclung's.    Tt>l>. 
Schode's.    767. 
Trendclcnburp's,    7t>7. 


Vascular  space,  deep  cervical  fascia,  204. 
Vas  deferens.   634.   638,   672,  687. 
Vater;  ampulla  of.  493,  518.  525,  527. 
Vein,  anterior  Jugular,  206. 

axillary,   707. 

azygos,  288,  292.  300. 

basilic.   710. 

cephalic.    279.   710. 

external  Jugular.  206. 

external  saphenous,  766. 

facial.  130.  137. 

femoral  (see  "Artery,  femoral"). 

hemlasygos,  293. 

inferior  thyroid,  22L 

Internal  Jugular,  121,  225. 
ligation  and  excision  of,  127. 

internal  saphenous,  753,  766. 

pulmonary,  300. 

ranine,   136. 

subclavian.  226. 

temporal.  139. 

temporo-facial,  137,  139. 
Veins,  hemorrhoidal.  551. 
Vena.  Oaleni  magna.  63. 
Venae   Galeni.   63. 
Velpeau  incision,  resection  of  upper  Jaw. 

144. 
Velum  tnterpositum.  63. 
Ventral  hernia,  352. 
Ventricle,  lateral,  drainage  of.  98. 

tapping  of.  98. 
Ventricles  of  brain,  57. 

puncture  of,  for  diagnosis.  97. 
Vermiform      appendix      (see      "Appendix 

vermiformis"). 
Vertebrae,  dorsal,  272. 
Vertebral  column  (see  "Spinal  column"). 
Vesicle  of  forebrain,   57.  58,  162. 

of  hindbrain,  57,   58. 

of  midbrain,   57,    58. 
VesiculsB  seminales,  687.  695. 
"Vicious  circle."   444. 
Visceral  arches,  162. 

clefts.   162. 
Vocal  cords.   218. 
Vogt's  lines.  76. 

Volkmann  operation   for  hydrocele.   643. 
Von  Bergmann  operation  for  hydrocele,  644. 
Von  Graefe  operation  for  harelip,   181. 
Von   Hacker  gostro-jejunostomy,   446. 

Wagner,  temporary  resection  of  skull.  76. 

Weber's    incision    for    resection    of    upper 
Jaw,  143. 

Wellenschnitt,    Dleffenbach's.    184,    201. 

Wharton's  duct,  136,  211. 

Whitehead's  mouth-gag,  189. 

Wilde's  incision.  122. 

Winslow,  foramen  of,  493. 
examination  of  bile-ducts   through,    502. 
504. 

Wirsung,  duct  of  (see  "Pancreatic  duct"). 

WItzel  gastrostomy,  376. 

Woelfler.  gastro-jejunostomy,  440. 

Wrist-Joint,     exarticulation    of    hand     at. 
Dubrueil,  726. 
resection    of,    742. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  775. 

Wyeth.    exarticulation    of    thigh    at    hip- 
joint,  800. 

Wyeth "8  pins,  800. 

Young,   prostatectomy,  700. 
tractor,    700. 

i    Zygomatic  fossa,   140. 
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